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EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION 


" 1 HE Heart of Midlothian/* Scott's seventh novel, was written 
during the early months of 1818 , begun, as was his wont with a 
new story, before the old one had had time to cool Its imnkcdiatc 
forerunner was "Rob Roy," which had been exlraordinanly and 
cumulatively successful “The Heart of Midlothian'* was con 
ceived therefore under every favouring circumstance of fame 

Aliboisford, the open sign of that fame, was rising , his lands 
wciL almost daily increasing , his title was on the way , his novets 
were already bringing him m some ten thousand a ye-vt All 
Ruropc provided his congregation of rcadeis These things we 
Icani from Lockhart {who first made his acquaintance in the May 
of this year), and we hear too of that "plain easy modesty,” whicJi 
went, let us add, with the saving salt of humour, to keep liiiii from 
the proud man’s assumption 

" Ihe Heart of Midlothian” was written partly at Abbotsford, 
partly at No 39 Castle Street, lidinburgh, which was his town 
residence foi over a quarter of a century A square small room 
on the ground floor at the back of this house, from whose door one 
stepped out to see the Castle and the Castle Rock rising above, 
was the wnting'chamber most intimately associated with its pages 
And if looms too have their mdividuahly, and can affect their 
tenants, and colour the mood and fantasy of him who inhabits 
there, this room of Scott’s ought to be ranked with that of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne at Salem, and that of Balzac in Pans 

This room, Scott's den, behind the dining-room in his Castle 
Street abode, had "but a single Venetian window, opening on a 
patcli of turf not much largci than itself, and the aspect of the 
place was on the whole sombrous The wails were entirely clothed 
with books , most of them folios and quartos, and all in that com 
pletc state of rcpaii which at a glance reveals a tinge of liibliornania 
A do7en volumes 01 so, needful for immedjdte purposes of refer 
dice, WLie placed close by him on a small movable frame — 
something like a dumb waiter^ All the rest were m their proper 
niches, and wlicrcver a volume had been lent, its room was oclu 
pied bj a wooden block of the same size, having a card with the 
name of the borrower and date of the loan tacked on its front 
The old bindings had obviously been retouched and rcgilt in the 
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most ipproved nnnner, the new, when the books were of any 
mark, were nch, but never gaudy — a large proportion of blue 
morofco — all stamped with his devtu of the portcullis, and its 
motto, {iausiis Uitus ero — being an anagram of his name m Latin 
Lockhart farther particularises Scott’s wilting equipment, “a 
very handsome old box, nchly carved, lined with crimson veKci 
fitted with silver,” and finally calls up the Wirard himself, and at 
his feet '* the noble Maida " He continues — 

“The room had no space for pictures except one, an original 
portrait of Claverhousc, which hung over the chimneypiece, with a 
Highland target on either «;i<ie, and broadswords and chrks (each 
having its own story) disposed star fashion round them A few 
green tin boxes, such as solicitors keep title deeds in, were piled 
over each other on one side of the window , and on the top of these 
lay a fox’s tail, mounted on an antique silver handle, wherewith, as 
often as he had occasion to take down a book, he gently bnislied 
the dust off the upper leaves before opening U I think I have 
mentioned all the furniture of the room except a sort of ladder, by 
which he helped himself to books from his higher shelves. On the 
lop step of this convenience, Hinse of Hmsfelcit (so called from one 
of the German Kinder a venerable tom cat, fat and sleek, 

and no longer very locomotive, usually lay watching the proceed 
mgs of his master and Maida with an air of dignified equanimity 
Dut when Maida chose to leave the party he signified his inchna* 
tions by thumping the door with his huge paw, as violently as ever 
a fashionable footman handled a knocker m Grosvenor Square , 
the Sheriff rose and opened it for him with courteous alacrity, and 
then Hinse came down pumng from his perch, and mounted guard 
by the footstool, vice Maida absent upon furlough Whatever dis- 
course might he passing was broken every now and then by some 
affectionate apostrophe to these four fooled friends He said they 
understood everything he said to them — and I believe they did 
understand a great deal of it" 

** The Heart of Midlothian" appeared m June i8i8 A letter 
which Scott received from an English country house shortly after 
Its publication gives some idea of its efiec south of the border — 

“ 1 have not only read U myself," says the writer, “ but am in 
a house where everybody is tearing it out of each others hands, 
and talking of nothing else So much for its success — the more 
flattering because it overcomes a prejudice People were begin 
ning to say the author would wear himself out , it vsas going on 
too long m the same key, and no striking notes could possibly be 
produced. On the contrary, I think the interest is stron(,er heie 
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thin in any of the foimei ones- (alw'iys excepting my first love 
' Wiverley ) — and one may congratuKie you upon having cHected 
wlnt many have tiled to do, ind nobody yet succeeded in, making 
tin. peifectly good character the most interesting Of late diys 
especially since it has been the fashion to wiite moral aiul even 
teIi.,ious novels, one might almost say of some of the wi'e good 

heioincs what a lively girl once said to of her well meaning 

aunt — 'Upon my nord, she is enough to mike anybody wicked’ 
Had this veiy story been conducted by a coimtion hind, Lflie would 
hive ittriclcd all our '■oncern and sympathy — Jeiiiie only colti 
ijiprobition Wheieis Jeinic, without youth, beauty, genius, wirm 
pissions, or any other novel peifection, is here our object from 
beginning to end This is ‘enlisting the afTcclions in the citise of 
virtue' ten times more titan ever Rich iidson did , for whose mile 
and femile pedints, all excelling as they are, I never could circ 
h ilf 50 much as I found myself inclined to do for Jeanic before I 
finished the first volume ” 

As foi Its effect m Edinburgh, Lockhart speaks of in all-engross 
mg enthusiasm, such as he had “never witnessed there m tiie 
appeirance of any othei literary novelty' The sime ail over 
Scotlind And that delight in the book has never ceased Several 
among Scott s major critics have acclaimed i( gieatest among 
his novels “Guy Mannermg," “The Bride of Lammermoor, 
and " Old MorUality," being Us neaiest rivals m this comptiaiive 
arithmetic and critical reckoning of (heir qualities 

Never perhips did a man’s own native region and mnge of 
human lIUe^c^t8 and daily associations more thoroughly combine to 
inspiie and direct his genius Put all Scotland into one country 
side, all that counliyside into one city, and countryside and city, 
country folk and citizens, into one book, and you have “ The 
Heart of Midlothian” 

The following is a list of the works of Sir Walter Scott 

Dispiitalio Jiiridica etc 1752 (Lxexcisc on hemg railed to the Bar) 
The Chase and H illiani and Helen (from Ocrnian of Biirget) i 7 d 6 , God 
oj Berncfntigen ttransfadon (i Goetnes iragoayj, Apology jor tulei oj 
1 error (includes some of Aiithoi s ballads) privately printed 17 jo //, 
Cte! of St John a Border Ballad 1800 Uallada in Lewis s Idles of 
Womler, 1801 il/j> strelsv of the Scottish Border, 1802 1B03 Lay oj 
the Last Minstrel 1805 Billads and Lyrical Pieces, 180G Mannum a 
7 ale of 1 loddeii 1 leUf, 1808, Life of Dryden , 7 he iMdy of the I ate, 1810 
Vision of Don liodericl ,iBii Lohebv 1813 TbeUridaloflriermainii^iy 
Ab-stract of Lyrbiggiu Saga in Jaimcsons NorUiern AnliqnUies 1814 
IVaverley or Tis Sixty Years Since 1814 Z.*/t5 0/ S»*// (prefixed to w orl s) 
i8i| The Laid of the Isles 1815 Giiy 1815 The I tJil ij 
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iVnUrioo, liis Paul's Letters lo Ms K$Hsfolk, 1615, The Inhquary 1816, 
Black Duarf, Old Motiably (Jales of my landlord, Ikiit series) 1817 {i8i6) 
JJarold the Vatiulless 1817, The Starch after Habpuiess, or the Quest of 
Siiltaii SoUuiann, 1817, Poo Roy, r8i8 Heart ofalidlothtan {Tales of my 
/^tiidhrd, second senes), i8i8 J he Bride of Lammermoor Legtud of Moiii 
rose I Talei of Landlord, tViud senes), 1819, Desmplton of ihe Rei,ahn of 
Siotland, 1819. Ivnnboe, 1820, The Monastery, i8ao, Che Abbot, 1820 
Keiiilitorlh, 1821, Biogiaphica in Ballantynes 1821, iccoiiiu 

of the Coronation of George JV, 1821, The Pirate, 1822, Huliilon IJill 
18^’ Macduff's Cross (Joanna Bullies Poetiial Mtscellames), 1822, ihe 
iorluius oj Wigel, 1644, Pmril of Ike Peah, 1824, Oueiiiin 
1823, SI llanaii’s Well ifiaj, RedPauntM, rSaj, The Beiroihii, Ihi 
ralisitian {{ales of the Crusaden), 1825, IVoodsloch, or the Caiahers a 
7 ale of riji iSafi, hfe of Napoleon Bttonapaik, 1827, Droiers 

The ihglileiiiil H irfore, She Surgeon's Dauglittr {Chronicles of the Canon 
gale, first seiles), 1827, Tates of a Grandfather, First Senes, 1828, becoiid 
Serip<i, 1829, Iliircl Scucs, 1830, Foutth Scries, 1830, St s Day 

or lilt Ia\r Maid of Perth ICkroincles Mike Camngnle second scries) 
j82fl, Vv Auiil Margaret's Minor, The Tapestried cHanibtr, The Laird s 
Jqek {Keepsake, 1828), Discourses by a Layman, 1828, lime 0/ 

GeiersleiH, 1829, Htslorv of Scotland (lardners ( abmet Cyilopnediaj 
1830, Letters on Demonology anil Witchcraft, 1830 House of 4 spen (Keep 
sake, 1830), Doom of Deiorgoil , Aiickindrane, or Ihe Ayrshire PraFed\ 
1830, Lssays on Daliad Poetry 1830, Count Robert of Pans, Castle Dan 
geroiis, 1832 {tales of my / aiidlord, fourth scries) 

CoLLBCTBO Novris 1830 (Novels and tales), 1822 (Historical 
Itomanccs), 1824 (Hj»loncal Romances), 26 vob with Antliot’s Notes 
1830-4 |8 vola People’s Edition, i8j(-8, Abbotsford, 1842-7, Po'’ 
burghe, 1839-61 , Dryburgh i892-(. Border (A Lang), 1892-}, The Iciiipli' 
Edition (C R Shorter), 1897-9 

IitiacELLANBOua Works Containing Introductory remarks 011 popul ir 
poetry, etc , 1836 

Letters Letters to Editor and Others, cilited by R Pohvlielc, 1839, 
In Memoir of W Tiylor of Nonvirh, edited by J W Robberds, 1843, 
Letters etebanted ivlth James Cllis 1850, to Sir G and Lady Beaumont 
(sea W A Knight, Wewiomfc^Cti/eortort), 1887 Faimhur Lstleis, edittA 
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f!ear, L^nd o' Cokis and brtiher S' oU, 
true ^faldcnklrk lo lohnn) Groai's, 

If ihece's a hole m a your coats. 

1 redeye teot it, 

A chlet 1 aicang you lakin notes, 

And faith he 11 prcni it I 

Dues* 



iun.d' j $i Cuta, ttae//mr unit hu^tfigd, agutsot Ithroi 
fue loj f Ultra let Que mt fi/aie, nsfondtd tl, y tnfratida, cn su 
e/'i/wita md del «n« mahltila vteja tetrada eon vna ctidentlla,y 
ahtdiidoU, Aatld en eUa tree hbioi grandts y unos fifties de muy 
h,t Utruscntos dt mano — DOMQUIXoil Panel Capilulo 3« 


l( IS migtity welt) said tbe priest, pray, landlord, bring me those 
b«okS| for I have a mind to see tbem Wiih all my heart, an'^Hered 
the host I and to bis chamber, be broughi om a ’itlla old 

eloLe bag, with a n-idlock and chain to it, and pening it be took 
out thrre large volumes, and some manuscript papers written in a 
fine character —jARVis $ Tranthlton 



INTRODUCTION 


Thf author has stated m the preface to tlie Chronicle’s of 
the Canongate, 1827, that he received from an anonymous 
correspondent an account of the incident upon which the 
following story is founded He is now at liberty to say 
that the information was conveyed to him by a late amiable 
and ingenious lady, whose wit and power of remarking and 
judging of character still survive in the memory of her friends 
Her maiden name was Miss Helen Lawson, of Girthhead 
and she was wife of Phonus Goldie, Esq , of Craigmim., 
Commissary of Dumfries 

Her communication was in these words 
" I had taken for summei lodgings a cottage near the old 
Abbey of Lincluden It had formerly been inhabited by a 
lady who had pleasure m embellishing cottages, which she 
•■ound perhaps homely and even poor enough , mine there 
foi6 possessed many marks of tiste and elegance unusual 
in this species of habitation in Scotland, where a cottage is 
literally what its name declares 

“ From my cottage door I had a partial view of the old 
Abbey before mentioned, some of the highest arches were 
seen over, and some through, the trees scattered along a lane 
which led down to the rum, and the strange fantastic shapes 
of almost all those old ashes accorded wonderfully well with 
the building they at once shaded and ornamented 
“The Abbey itself from my door was almost on a level 
with the cottage , but on coming to the end of the lane, it 
was discovered to be situated on a high perpendicular bank, 
at the foot of which run the clear waters of the Cluden, where 
they hasten to join the sweeping Nith, 

Whose dlstanl ronring swells ind It s 

As my kitchen and parlour were not very far distant, 1 one 
day went in to purchase some chickens from a person I heard 
offenng them for sale It was a little, rather stout-lookmg 
woman, who seemed to be between seventy and eighty years 
of age , she was almost covered with a tartan pfaid, and her 
cap had over it a black silk hood, tied under the chin, a piece 
of dress still much in use among elderly women of that rank 
of life in Scotland, her eyes were dark, and remarkably lively 
and intelligent , I entered into conversation with her, and 
began by asking how she mamtained herself, ?lC 
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“ She said that m winter she footed stockings, that is, kmt 
feci to countrypeople’s stockings, which bears about the same 
relation to siockmg-kmtting that cobbling does to shoemaking, 
and IS of course both less profitable and less dignified , she 
likewise taught a few children to read, and in summer she 
whiles reared a few chickens 

" I said I could venture to guess from her face she had 
never been married She laughed heartily at this, and said, 

* I maun hae the queerest face that ever was seen, that ye 
could guess that Now, do tell me, madam, how ye cam to 
think sae?’ I told her U was from her cheerful disengaged 
countenance She said, ‘ Mem, have ye nn far mair reason to 
bo happy than me, wi' a gude husband and a fine family o' 
baitns, and plenty o’ everylhing? for me, I’m the puirest o* 
a’ puiT bodies, and can hardly contrive to keep mysell alive in 
a' the wee bits o’ wavs I hae tell’l ye ' After some more 
conversation, during whicli I was mote and more pleased with 
the old woman’s sensible conversation, and the natveiS of her 
iQinarks, she cose to go away, when I asked her name Her 
countenance suddenly clouded, and she said gravely, rather 
colouimg, 'My name u Helen Walker, but your husband 
kens wee] about nie<’ 

" In the evening I related how much I had been pleased, 
and inquired what was extraordinary in the history of the 

poor woman Mr. said, there were perhaps few more 

remarkable people than Helen Walker She bad been lefi 
an orphan, with the charge of a sister considerably younger 
than herself, and who was educated and maintained by her 
cxemons. Attached to her by so many lies, tbeTefoic, it wih 
not be easy to conceive her feelings, when she found that this 
only sister must he tned by the laws of her country for cbild- 
murder, and upon being tailed as principal witness against 
her The counsel for the prisoner told Helen, that if she 
could declare that her sister had made any preparations, how* 
e>cr slight, or had given her any intimation on the subject, 
that such a slatemcnt would save her sister's life, as she was 
the pnncipal witness against her Helen said, ‘ It is impos- 
sible for me to swear loafalsehood , and, whatever may be the 
consequence, I will give my oath according to my conscience ’ 
“ The trial came on, and the sister was found guilty and 
condemned , but, m Scotland, six weeks must elapse between 
the sentence and (he execution, and Helen Walker availed 
herself of it The veiy day of her sister’s condemnation, she 
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got peUtion drawn up, stating the peculiar circumstanres of 
tl\e case, and that very night set out on foot to London 

“ ^Vllho»t introduction or recommendation, with htr simple 
(perhaps ill expressed) petition, drawn up by some inferior 
clerk of the court, she presented herself, in her tartan plaid 
and country attire, to the late Duke of Argyle, who im 
mediately procured the pardon she petitioned for and lleLn 
returned witli it, on foot, just in time to save her sister 

“ I was so strongly interested by this narrative, th it I delei 
mined immediately to prosecute my acquaintance with Helen 
Walker , but as I was to leave the country next day, I .vas 
obliged to defer it till my return m spring, when the first walk 
I took was to Helen Walker’s cottage 
" She had died a short time before My regu t was extreme 
and I endeavoured to obtain some .account of Helen from an 
old woman who inhabited the other end of her cottage I 
inquired if Helen ever spoke of her past history, her journey 
to London, &c ‘ Na,’ the old woman said, ‘Helen wis a 
wily body, and whene’er ony o' the neebors asked anytiiing 
about It, she aye turned the conversation * 

“ In short, every answer I received only tended to increase 
my regret, and raise my opinion of Helen Walker, who could 
unite so much prudence with so much heroic virtue ” 

Ihis narrative was enclosed m the following leuer to tlie 
author, without date or signature — 

“Sir, — T he orcurrence just related happened to me 26 
years ago Helen Walker lies buned in the churchyard of 
frongray, about six mifes Irom Duralnes T once proposeef 
that a small monument should have been erected to com 
memorate so remarkable a character, but I now prefer 
leaving it to you to perpetuate her memory in a more durable 
manner ” 

The reader is now able to judge how far the author Ins 
improved upon, or fallen short of, the pleasing and interesting 
sketch of high principle and steady affection displayed by 
Helen Walker, the prototype of the fictitious Jeanie Deans 
Mrs Goldie was unfortunately dead before the author had 
given his name to these volumes, so he lost all opportunity of 
thanking that lady for her highly valuable communication 
But her daughter, Miss Goldie, obliged him with the following 
additional information 
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Mrs Goldie endeavoured to collect further parliculats ol 
Helen Walker, particularly coiicemiog her journey to London, 
but found this nearly impossible , as the natural dignity of her 
character, and a high sense of family respectability, made 
her 60 indissolubly connect her stutter's disgrace \fith her own 
exertions, that none of her neighbours durst ever question 
her upon the subject One old woman, a dlstinl relation ol 
Helen’s, and who is still living, saj'i she worked an harvest 
with her, but that she never ventured to ask her about her 
sister's trial, or her journey to London, ‘Helen,’ she added, 

' was a lofty body, and used a high style o’ language ' The 
same old woman says, that every year Helen received a cheese 
from her sister, who lived at Whitehaven, and that she ahvavs 
sent a liberal portion of it to herself or to her father's family 
lius fact, though trivial m itself, strongly marks the afTcctioti 
subsisting between tlie two sisters, and the complete conviction 
on the mind of the criminal, that her sister had acted solely 
front high punciple, not from any want of feeling, whicli 
another small but characteristic trait will further illustrate 
A gentleman, a relation of Mrs Goldie's, who happened to In. 
travelling m the North of England, on coming to a small inn, 
was shown into the parlour by a female servant, who, after 
cautiously shutting the door, said, ‘Sir, I’m Nelly Walker's 
sister’ Thus practic.i)Iy showing that she considered her 
sister as better known by her high conduct, than even herself 
by a dvlTerent kind of celebrity 

“ Mrs Goldie was exiiemely anxious to have a tombstone 
and an inscnption upon it, erected in Irongray churchyard , 
and d Sir Walter Scott will condescend to wnle the last, 
a httic subscnption could be easily raised m the immediate 
neighbourhood, and Mrs Goldie’s wish be thus fulfilled” 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that the request of Miss 
Goldie w lU be most willingly complied with, and without the 
necessity of any tax on the public Nor is there much 
occasion to repeat how much tl\e author conce'ves bonself 
obliged to his unknown correspondent, who thus supplied him 
with a theme affording such a pleasing view of the moral 
dignity of Virtue, though unaided by birth, beauty, or talent 
If the picture has suffered in the execution, it is from the 
failure of the author's powers to present in detail the same 
simple and striking portrait, exhibited in Mrs Goldie's letter 

AunOTSFORD I, 1030. 
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All HOUGH u would be impossible to add much to Mrs 
Goldie s picturesque ind most interesting account of Helen 
Walker, the prototype of the imaginary Jeanie Deans, the 
1 ditor may be pardoned for introducing two or three anec 
dotes respecting that excellent person, which he has collected 
from a volume entitled, “bketches from Nature, by John 
M'Diaimid,” a gentleman who conducts an able provincial 
paper in the town of Dumfnes 

Helen was the daughter of a small farmer in a phee called 
Dalwhairn, in the parish of Irongray, wheie, after the death 
of her father, she continued, with the unassuming piety of a 
Scottish peasant, to support her mother by her own unremittcd 
labour and privations , a case so common, that even yet, I am 
proud to say, few of my countrywomen would shrink from the 
duty 

Helen Walker was held among her equals pinsy^ that is, 
proud or conceited, but the facts brought to piove this 
nccusation seem only to evince a strength of character superior 
to those around her Thus it was remarked, that when it 
thundered, she went with her work and her Bible to the from 
of the cottage, alleging that the Almighty could smite in the 
city as well as m the field 

Mr M'Diarmid mentions more particularly the misfortune 
of her sister, which he supposes to have tiken place previous 
to 1736 Helen Walker, declining every proposal of saving 
her relation’s life at the expense of truth, borrowed a sum of 
rnoney sufficient for her journey, walked the whole distance to 
London barefoot, and made her way to John Duke of Argyle 
She was heard to say, that, by the Almighty’s strength, she 
had been enabled to meet the Duke at the most critic'll 
TfiomeTit, nViIcL, to't, viouW have. ca.\ise<i the Wievitahle 
forfeituie of her sister’s life 

Isabella, or Tibby Walker, saved from the fate which im- 
pended over her, was married by the person who had wronged 
her (named Waugh), and lived happily for great part of a 
century, uniformly acknowledging the extraordinary aflcction 
to which she owed her preservation 
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Helen Walker died about the end of the year 1791J and 
her remains are mteried in the churchyard of her native parish 
of Irongray, m a romantic cemetery on the banks of the Cairn 
That a character so distinguished for her undaunted love of 
virtue, lived and died in poverty, if not want, serves only to 
show us liow insignificant, in the sight of Heaven, are oui 
principal object!) of ambition upon earth 
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A PLEASED AND INDULGENT READER 
JEDEDTAH CLEISHDOTHAM 

WISIIPS IIEAITH, AND INCRPASk, AND CONTENTMENT 

CouRTFOUS RfadeRj — If ingratitude compreUendeth every 
vicCj surely so foul a stain worst of all beseeineth him whose 
life has been devoted to instructing youth in virtue and in 
humane letters Iherefore have I chosen, m this prole- 
gomenon, to unload my burden of thanks at thy feet, for 
the favour with which thou host kindly entertained the Tales 
of my Landlord Certes, if thou hast chuckled over their 
facetious and (estivous descriptions, or hast thy mmd filled 
with pleasure at the strange and pleasant turns of fortune 
which they record, verily, I have also simpered when I beheld 
a second story witli attics, that has arisen on the basis of my 
small domicile at Gandercleugh, the walls having been afore* 
hand pronounced by Deacon Barrow to be capable of endur- 
ing such an elevation Nor has it been without delectation, 
that I have endued a new coat (snu£f-brown, and with metal 
buttons), having all nether garments corresponding thereto 
We do therefore lie, in respect of each other, under a recipro- 
cation of benefits, whereof those received by me being the 
most solid (m respect that a new house and a new coat arc 
better than a new tale and an old song), it is meet that my 
gratitude should be expressed with tlie louder voice and more 
preponderating vehemence And how should it be so ex- 
pressed? — Certainly not in words only, but in act and deed 
It IS with this sole purpose, and disclaiming all mteiUion of 
purchasing that pendicle or polBe of land called the Carhnes- 
croft, lying adjacent to my garden, and measuring seven acres, 
three roods, and four perches, that I have committed to the 
eyes of those who thought well of the former tomes, these four 
additional volumes of the Tales of my Landlord Not the 
less, if Peter Prayfort be mmded to sell the said poffle, it is 

9 
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at his own choice to say so, and, ptradventure he may meet 
wuVi a purchaser unless (gentle leadet) the pleasing pour- 
traictures of Peter PalHeson, now given Unto thee in par- 
ticular, and unto the public in general, shall have lost their 
favmii m thine eyes, whereof I am no way distrustful And 
so much confidence do I repose m thy continued favour, that, 
should thy lawful occasions call thee to the town of Gander- 
rleu^h, a place frequented by most at one time or other m 
their lives, I will enrich thine eyei with a sight of those 
precious manuscripts whence thou hast derived so much 
delectation, thy nose with a snuff from my mull, and thy 
palate with a dram from my bottle of strong waters, called, 
by the learned of Ganderclcugh, the Dominie's Dnbblc o’ 
Dimlc 

It IS there, 0 higlily esteemed and beloved reader, thou 
will be able to bear testimony, through the medium of thme 
own senses, against the children of vanity, who liave sought 
to identify thy friend and servant with I know not what indilfir 
of vain fables , who hath cumbered the world with his devices, 
but shrunken from the responsibility thereof Truly, this 
hath been well termed a generation hard of faith , since what 
can a man do to assert bis property in a printed tome, saving 
to put Ills name m the title page thereof, with his description, 
or designation, as the lawyers term it, and phice of abode ? 
Of a surety I would have such sceptics consider how they 
themselves would brook to have their works ascribed to others, 
their names and professions imputed as forgeries, and their 
very existence brought into question , even although, per- 
advenlurc, U may be it is of little consequence to any but 
themselves, not only whether they are living or dead, out even 
ivhether they ever lived or no Yet have my maligners earned 
their unchanrable censures still farther 

These cavillers have not only doubted mine identity, 
although thus plainly proved, but they have impeached my 
veracity and the authenticity of my historical narratives I 
Verify, I can only say in answer, that I have been cautelous 
in quoting mine authorities It is true, indeed, that if I had 
hearkened with only one ear, I might have rehearsed my tale 
with more acceptation from those who love to hear but half 
the truth. It is, it may hap, not altogether to the discredit of 
our kindly nation of Scotland, that we are apt to take an m* 
tercsl, warm, yea partial, in the deeds and sentiments of our 
forefathers He whom his adversaries describe ax a perjured 
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prelatist, is desirous that his predecessors should be held 
moderate in their power, and just in their execution of its 
privileges, when, truly, the unimpassioned peruser of the 
Annals of those times shall deem them sanguinary, violent, 
and tyrannical Agnm, the repiesentatives of the siiflering 
non conformists desire that their ancestors, the Camerouuuis, 
shall be represented not simply as honest enthusiasts, opprcssi rl 
for conscience sake, but persons of fine breeding, and viliant 
liCroes* Truly, the hislonan clnnol gialify these predilections 
lie must needs describe the cavaliers as proud and high 
spirited, criu^i, remorseless, ami vindictive, the suffering 
piity as honourably tenacious of their opinions under per- 
secution, their Oivn tempers bung, however, sullen, fierce, 
and rude , their opinions absurd and extravagant, and their 
whole course of conduct that of persons whom hellebore 
would beltei have suited than prosecutions unto death for 
Ingh treason Nathelcss, while such and so preposterous 
wero the opinions on either side, they were, it eannot be 
doubted, men of virtue and worth on both, to enliile eithei 
party to claim merit from its martyrs It has been demanded 
of me, Jedediah Cieishbotham, by what right 1 am entitled to 
constitute myself an impartial judge of their discrepancies of 
opinions, seemg (as it is stated) that I must necessarily have 
descended trom one or other of the contending parties, and 
be, of course, wedded for better or for worse, according to the 
reasonable practice of Scotland, to its dogmata, or opinions, 
and bound, as it were, by the tic milnmonial, or, to speak 
without metaphor, ix juie sangutnis^ to maintain them in 
preference to all others 

But, nothing denying the nationality of all the rule, which 
calls on all now living to rule their political and religious 
opinions by those of their great-grandfathers, and inevitable 
as seems the one or the other horn of the dilemma betwitt 
which my adversaries conceive they have pinned me to the 
wall, I yet spy some means of refuge, and claim a privilege to 
write and speak of both parties with impartiality For, 0 ye 
powers of logic [ when the Prelatists and Presbyterians of old 
times went together by the ears in this unlucky country, my 
ancestor (venerated be his memory 1) was one of the people 
called Quakers, and suffered severe handling from either side, 
even to the extenuation of his purse and the incarceration of 
his person 

Craving thy pardon, gentle Reader, for these few words 
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conrernmg me and mme, I rest, as abovf expressed, thy sure 
and obligated friend,* J C 

GANMfcllCl EURH, > 
this sst of April, ifiiB J 

‘ It Is \n old proverb, ibai *' m'\ny a inic word Is spoUen \a jest." 1 he 
c isienco of Walter iicott. ihird son of Sir William Scott of Hardee, Is In 
sirMfled, AS »t is callad bjf % ch-xiiw under the great seal Damlno WilUelmo 
‘Kirill (|e Ilirden Militi, el Waliero Scott suo filto Icgitimo lertio genito, 
(erraruiii de Roliertan * 1 he ntuniricent old gentieman leA all liis four sons 
cun'iidurabk estates, and settled those of Eilng and Raeburn, together with 
vcilii-ible possessions aicuhd Lessiidden, upon Walter, bis third son, who is 
inrcsior of the bcotts of Kicburn, and of the Author of Wnvcrl^ He 
appeirs to have liecome a convert to the doctrine of the Quakers, or Friends, 
and i areal nsst,rior of iheir peculiar icneu This was probably it the time 
when (.ieorge [ oit, (be celebrated Apostle of the sect, made an expedition into 
the sQpiuti of Scollanil about 1657, on which occasion he boasts, that "os he 
^rsi set his horses feet upon Scottish ground, lie felt the seed of grata to 
9() irkle about btm like lanuraerahle sparRa of fire ' U pon the same occasion, 
probably Sir Gideon Scott of I lighcbesler, second son of Sir WiDum im 
mediate elder brother of Waller, 'inci ancestor of the author a friend ind kins 
man, the present repr'S'‘nlative of the family of Harden, also embraced the 
tenets of Quakerism This last convert, Gideon, entered into a controversy 
with the Rev James KirVton, author of "The becret and True History of the 
(bureh of Scotland/' wbieh is noticed by my ingenious fiiend Mr Charles 
Kirhpalricke Sharpe, In bis valuable and cuiioiu edition of that work, 4to, 
1817 Sir William Scott, eldest of Ibe brothers, remained, amid the dufeclion 
of his two younger brethren, an orthodox tncmheT of the Preshyterixn Church, 
ind used inch mearu for reclaiming Walter of Raeburn from bis bertsy, as 
savoured far more of persecution than persuasion In this ha was assisted by 
MacDougol of Makerston, brother (0 Isabella MacDougal, the wife of the said 
Waller, and who, like her husband, had conformed to the Quaker tenets 
The Interest possessed by Sir William Scon and Makerston was powerful 
enough to procure (he two following acts of (he Privy Council of beoiiand, 
directed against Walter of Raeburn as on heretic and convert to Quakerism, 
Appointing him to be Imprisoned first Irt Edinburgh jail, and then In that of 
Jco'Diugh , anti chiWieuiDl»c\ak,en\>y loitejTomibe sociMy anti diTcttiOn 
of ih''ir pirenta, md educated ai a distance from (hem, besides tbe assignment 
of a sum for their tnaiatenptice, Sufficient la those titties to be burdensome to 
a modrnte Scouuh estate 

•• A/ud Edin vigesmo /unit 1665. 

"The Lords of bis Majesty's Privy Couned having receaved inforiuation 
that SloII of Raeburn, anti Isobel MAokdouaM, bis wife, being Infected with 
the error of Quakerism (loeeRdeavoiv to breldand trime up William, Waller, 
and isobel hcolls, their clitldren, In the same profession, doe therefore give 
order and command to Sir William Scott or Harden, the said Raeburn's 
brother, to seperai and take away (he salds children from the custody and 
society of tbe suds pirents, and to cause educat and bring them up In his 
owne house, or iny other convenient place, and cHxlalnes letters to be direct nt 
the said Sit Williams instance against Rifburn, for a mamienance Vo tbe 
iiids children, and that (be said Sir Wm. give ane account of hia diligence 
with alicoavetiiencjr " 

" EdMurgh, ptth July idtiti 

’* A'lent a petition presented be S« Wto SeoW of Harden, for himself and 
in name and behalf of the three children of Walter Scott of Raeburn, bia 


* S«« Douf IIS's Haronege psge its 
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brolbcr, showing that tUe lords of CounoN byanc act of the asrd day of 
Jantl 1665 dtrl grant po«>er and wairand lo the pelilioiter, to separai and lake 
away Rachurn s children, from lus family and education, and to breed Ihcin 
In some ccinv> niecil place, where they might tie free from all mfcction in their 
younger years, from (he piincipalls of Quakerism, and, for m unienance of the 
saicls children, did ordain tellers to be direct against Raeburn , and, seuiiig 
the Petitioner, In obedience (o the said order, did takeaway the saids children, 
being two soniies and a daughter, and nficr some {Mines taken upon them in 
bis owne family, hes scut Ihetn lo klie city of Glasgow to be bread at schools s, 
and there to lA principled viiib the knowledge of the true religion, and that it 
Is necessary the Louncill deiemunc wlui shftU Iw the maintenance (or which 
Racljuin s three rliildren may bt. elurrgcd, as likewise that RAeLinn liimsclf, 
iKini' now In tlie i oiluoih of 1 diuburgh, where he dayley converses with all 
IliD Quakers who are prisoners there, and otheis who duly resort to them, 
whureby he (s hardened in his {lemitious o|>iiiionsBn(l principles, without all 
hope 01 recovery , unlesse be \)i separat from such iierubious company humbly 
therefore, desynag thni the t ouncell iniglit determine upon the soumc o{ 
money to lie payed be R icbviru, for the e^lucaiion of hts children, to the peti 
tionui, who will be countable therefore . and (hit. m order to his coiiveision 
the pi tee of Ills itripnaonmem inAy be changed I he Lords of his MaJ Trivy 
Couneell having ai length heaid and considered (he foresald petition, doe 
mudihe the sounie of two thousand pounds Scots, to he p^ed yearly ul llie 
icrine of WhiUiunday be the said Walter bcotl of Raeburn, funta of bis estate 
to the pclitioiicr, for the entmaiiiiiient and education of the siiid cliikiren 
beginmng tlie first tertnes paynuni iliereof at Wbusundav last for the half 
year preieding, and so hirth yearly, at the said terme of Whitsunday m lym 
eonieiiig till fiirdcr orders, and ordnines the said Walter Scoil of Raeburn (o 
be transported from (he tolbootb of Cdmburgfa to the prison of ledburghi 
wlioro his friends and others may have occasion (0 convert lilm <nd to the 
elTccl be may be secured from toe practice of other Quakers ihe said lords 
doc. hereby dischar(,e the magistrates of Jedburgh to suffer any persons suspect 
of thusc principles to have access to him , and in case any conlraveen that 
they secure (Iier persons till (hoy be therfore puneist , snd ordalnes letters to 
be direct liciriipon In form, as eneira " 

Both the sons, thus harshly separated from tbcir father, proved good 
scholnrs The eldest, William, who earned on the hne of Raeburn, was, 
like his fathei, a deep Orientalist, the younger, Walter, became a good 
classical sobolar, a great friend and correspondent of the celebrated Dc 
Pitcairn, and a Jacobite so distinguished for zeal, Ibal he made a vovr 
never to stiave bis lieaxd (ill (be icstoradon of the exiled family This last 
Waiter hcou was the author's great grandfather 

ihere IS yet another hnk betwixt (be author and the simple minded and 
excellent Society of Prlends, through a proaclyle of much more Imnurlance 
(ban Walter bcotl of Raeburn Ifhe celebrated John Swinion of Swinton, 
mnelcenth baron m descent of that ancient and once powerful family, was 
with Sir William Lockhart of Lee, Ihe person whom Cromwell cliielly trusted 
in the management of the Suittlsh affairs during his usurpation After the 
Kesloralion, Swmion was devoted as a victim to me new order of things, and 
wv brought down m the same vessel which conveyed the Marquis of Argyle 
to Edinburgh, where that nobleman was ined and extculcd bwinton was 
destined to the same fate He had assumed the habit, and enteird Into the 
society of the Quakers, and appeared as one of their number before the ParUa* 
ment of Scotland He renounced All legal defence, though several pleas were 
open to him, and answered, 10 conformity to the principles of his sect, timi at 
the time these crimes were imputed to him, he was In the gall of biiierneas 
and bond of iniquity , but IbAI God Almighty having since called him to the 
light, he sau and acknowledged these errors, and did not refuse lo pay the 
forfeit of them, even though, in the Judgment of the Paihamenl, it should citciid 
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IQ Itle Uielf Resftecl to (ttUcn greotties9> and to the patience and c-ilm resi^ 
nation M'iili which a rain once In high power expressed bimseir undir such 
a chingi. of fortune, found hwmton friends, family connections and some 
Interested considerations of Middletnn the Commissioner, joined to procure 
his Safety and he was dismissed bin after a long imprisonment, and much 
dilapidation of his estates It is said, that Swintons admonitions, while con 
fin'*'! in the Castle of bdinbiirgh had a considerable shore m converting to 
the (diets of the Friends Colonel David Barcliy>then lying (heie in garrison 
I his was the faHi^r of Robert DarcKy, author of the ccleWatcd Apology for 
the Quakers It mav l>e observed among <he inconsistencies of human nature, 
iliai Kirkton, VVodrow, and other Pn ^bytman authors, who have detailed the 
sufferings of their own sect for non conformity With the established church, 
censure Ihr goverrmrnt of thi. time for not exerting ihc civil power agiinst the 
pentrJiil einhnsnbfa we have treated of, and some express particular chagrin 
at the e cipe of hwmion Whatever might tie his motives for assuming ilie 
uMiets of the rriendsi the old man retained ilicni faithfully (111 the close ol 
Ills hfi' 

Iran Swmion, grand daughter of bir John Swinton, son of Judge bwmlon 
as the Quaker wvs usunlly itrraed, was mother of Anne Rutherford, the 
miihors mother 

And thus os in Ihe play of the Anti Jacobin, the ghost of the autbor'a grand 
RioUier having arisen to speak the Epilogue, il Is full time lo conclude lest 
the reader should remonstrate that his desire m know Ihe Author of Waverley 
n»v«t included a *isli I* be a«t|uatnted w«b h*a whole ancastTy 
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CHAPIKR I 

Dl INO INTROPUCrORV 

Sn dnvrn Ihy hlU tom'inllo Ashbourn elldrs 
^lifl Derby ullly cjrtyinc sLt lualdci 

iHg V 

Thb timen have < hanged in nothing more {wt follow as we 
were wont the manuscript of Peter Pattieson) than in the rapid 
con.eyance of intelligence and communication belivut one part 
of Scotland and anothi r It is not above twenty or thirty 
years, according to the evidence of many credible witnesses 
now alive, since a little miserable horse cart, performing with 
difhculty a journpy of thirty miles per dum, earned 3ur mails 
from the capital of Scotland to its extremity Nor was Scot- 
land mucli more defieu nt in these accommodations than our 
richer sister had been about eighty years before Fielding, m 
his Tom Jones, and Parquhar, in a little farce called I he 
Stage (''oach, have ridiculed the slowness of these vehicles 
of public accommodation Accoidmg to the latter authority, 
the highest bribe could only induce the coachman to proniise 
to anticipate by half-an-hour the usual time of his arrival at the 
Bull and hfouth 

But m both countries these ancient, slow, tind sure modes 
of conveyance, are now alike unknown , mail coach races 
against mail coach, and high flyer against high flyer, through 
the most remote districts of Britain And in our village alone, 
three post-coaches, and four coaches with men armed, and in 
scarlet cassocks, thunder through the streets each day, and 
nval in brilliancy and noise the invention of the celebrated 
tyrant — 

Demens, gut nimios et non imUahilefulmen 
ylire et corntfi/dutn pulsu, stmu/atal eguomm 

Now and then, to complete the reseinblajiLC, and to correct 
the presumption of the venturous charioteers, it does happen 
that the career of these dashing rivals of Salmoneus meets 
with as undesirable and violent a termination as tliat of their 
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prototype It IS on such occasions that the Insider and Out 
sides, to use the appropriate vehicular phrases, have reason to 
rue the exchange of the slow atid safe motion of the ancient 
l^ly-coachos, v.hvch, compared with the chariots of Mr Palmer, 
so ill deserve the name The ancient vehicle used to settle 
quietly dovi n, like a ship scuttled and left to sink by the. gradual 
influx of the wAlcrs, while the modem is smashed to pieces 
With the velocity of the same vessel hurled against breikers, 
or rather with the fury of a bomb biiriting at the conclusion 
of ns career through the mr The late ingenious Mr Pennant, 
whose humour it was to set his face m stern opposition to 
tlicsc speedy conveyances, had collected, 1 have heard, a for 
niidahle list of such casualties, which, jomed to the imposition 
of innkeepers, whose charges the passengers had no time to 
dispiue, Uie sauemus of the coachman, and the uncontrolled 
and despotic authority of the tyrant called the Ouard, held 
forth a picture of lioiror, to which murder, theft, fraud, and 
peculation lent all their dark colouring But tliat which grati 
Ties the iinfiatience of the human disposition will be practised 
in Che teeth of danger, and m defiance of admonition , and, in 
despite of the Cambrian aniifjusiry, mail-coaches not only roll 
their thunders around the base of Penman-Maur and Cadrr 

I <lns, hut 

Frighted Skidd-iw heii> ahr 
Vat tattling of the unstiythed enr 

And perhaps the echoes of Ben Nevis may soon be awakened 
by the bugle, not of a warlike chieftain, but of the guard of a 
mail coach 

It was a fine summer day, and ourlliilc school had obtained 
a halfhfiUday by the intercession of a good-humoured visitord 

I I xpecied by the coach a new number of an interesting periodi- 
c^l publication, and walked forward on the highway to meet 
It, wuh the patience which Cowper hta described as actuating 
the rfSidcnt in the country when longing for intelligence from 
the mart of news — 

——The grand debate 
ITic popuht Inringue — the tort icpty.— 

'1 he logic, and the wisdom, xnd the wit 

And ihe loud laugh, — I long to know Ihcm all,— 

I burn to sei the imprison’d Wranglers free, 

And give them voice 'ind uuenmee again 


^ 11 15 bonotir Oj1l;ec( Goshnr of Gandcrclengh , for I love lo be precise la 
natieis of importance —J C 
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U was with such feelings that 1 eyed the approach of the 
new coach, lately established on our road, and known by the. 
name of the Somerset, which, to say truth, possesses some 
interest for me, even when it conveys no such important infor 
mation The distant tremulous sound of its wheels was heard 
just as I gamed the summit of the gentle ascent, called the 
Goslin brae, from which you command an extensive view clown 
the valley of the nver Gander A he public road, which comes 
up the side of that stream, and crosses it at a bridge about a 
quarter of a mile from the place where I was standing, runs 
partly through enclosures and pimtations and partly through 
open pistiire land It is a childish amusement perhaps, — but 
my life has been spent with children, and why should not my 
pleasures be like theirs? — childish os it is then, I must own I 
h ive bad great pleasure in watching the approach of the carriage 
where the openings of the road peimit it to be seen The 
gay glancing of the eC)iupago its diminished and toy like 
appearance at a distance, conti asted with the rapidity of Us 
motion, Its appear mce and disappearance at intervals, and 
the progressively increasing sounds that announce its nearer 
appioach, have all to the idle and listless spectator, who has 
nothing more important to attend to, something of awakening 
interest The ridicule may attach to me, which is flung upon 
many an honest citizen, who watches from the window of his 
villa the passage of the stage coach , but a is a very natural 
source of amusement, notwithstanding and many of those who 
join m the laugh are perhaps not unused to resort to it in secret 

Qti the present occasion, however, (ate had decreed that I 
should not enjoy the consummation of the amusement by 
seeing the coach rattle past me as I sat on the turf, and 
hearing the hoarse grating voice of the guard as he skimmed 
forth for my grasp the expected packet, vnthout the car 
nace checking its course for an instant I had seen the 
vehicle thunder down the bill that leads to the bridge with 
more than its usual impetuosity, glittering all the while by 
flashes from a cloudy tabernacle of the dust which it had 
raised, and leaving a tram behind il on the road resembling 
a wreath ol summer mist But it did not appear on the top 
of the nearer bank within the usual space of three minutes, 
which frequent observation had enabled me to ascertain was 
the medium time for crossing the bndge and mounting the 
ascent Wlien double that space had elapsed, 1 became 
alarmed, and walked hastily forward As I came m sight 
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f the bridge the caust of delay was too manifLbt for the 
'iuint rset had rmUe a bummerset in good earnest and over 
turned •lO completely that it wis litenlly rebting upon the 
I round with the roof undermost and the four wheels in the 
aiT lire "exertions of the guard and coachman both ol 
whom were gr acfully commemorated in tlie newspapers having 
succeeded m disentangling the horses by cutting the harness 
Were now proceeding to extricate the ttmdes by a sort of 
summary and Caesarean process f delivery forcing the hinges 
from one of the doors whuh they could not open otherwise 
In this mvnnor were two disconsolate damsels set at liberty 
Ironi the womb of the le Uhem cotivcnieucy As they immedi 
at ly 1 egan lo settle their clothes which weie a little deranged, 
as III vy be presume I, I concluded they had received no injury 
and did not venture to obtrude my services at their toilette 
for which I understand 1 have since been reflected upon by 
thL fan sufl'eti'ts T he uw/rii/ri who must have been discharged 
from their elevated siluotion by a shock resembling the spring 
ng of a mine escaped nevertheless with the usual allowance 
of scratches ind bruises excepting thiee who baling been 
pitched into the uver (rindcr were dimly seen contending 
witli the tide like the relics of /Tineas s shipwreek — 

Rcrt apparent /» U> xng U%u to 

I applied my poor exeitions where they seemed to be most 
needed and with the assistance of one or two of the company 
who had escaped unhurt, easily succeeded in fishing out two 
jf the unfortunate passengers who were stout active young 
fellows , and but for the preposterous length of their great 
codits and the equally fashionable latitude and longitude of 
their Wellington trousers would have reouired little assistance 
from any one J he third was sickly and elderly and might 
hate penshed but foi tlie eflorts used to preserve him 

When the two great coaled gentlemen had extneated 
themselves from the nver and shaken their ears like hUj,!. 
water dogs a violent altercation ensued betwixt them and the 
f oaclimaii and guard concLrmng the cause of their overthrow 
In the course of the squabble I observed that both my new 
icquiuntanceb b< longed to the liw and that their profcsbional 
shirpness was likely to prove an overmatch for the suily and 
ofiiciU tone of the guvrdians of the vehicle The dispute 
ended in Ihe giiaid assuiing the passengeii, that they should 
havu seals in a heavy roa h which would | J&s that apot in 
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less than half an hour, providing it were not full Chance 
seemed to favour this arrangement, for when the expected 
vehicle arrived, there were two places occupied m a 
cainage which professed to carry six TIk two ladies who 
had been disinterred out of the fallen vehicle were readily 
admitted, but positive objections were stated by those pre 
viously in possession to the admittance of the two lawyers, 
whose welted garments being much of the natuic of well 
soaked sponges, there was every reason to believe they would 
refund a considerable part of the water they had collected, to 
the inconvenience of their lellow-passengers On the other 
hand, the lawyers rejected a seat on the roof, alleging that 
they had only taken that station for pleasure for one stage, 
but were entitled in all respects to free egress and regress 
from the interior, to which their contract positively referred 
After some altercation, in which something was said upon the 
edict, jVaifffi, caupanes, stabulam, the coach went olf, leaving 
the learned gentlemen to abide by their action of damages 
They immediately applied to me to guide them to the next 
village and the best inn , and from the account 1 gave them of 
the Wallace Head, declared they were much better pleased to 
stop there than to go forward upon the terms of that impudent 
scoundrel the guard of the Somerset All that they now 
wanted was a lad to carry their travelling-bags, who was easily 
procured from an adjoining cottage , and they prepared to 
walk forward, when they found there was another passenger m 
the same deserted situation as themselves This was the elderly 
and sickly-looking person, who had been precipitated into the 
river along with the two young laivyers He, it seems, had 
been too modest to push his ovm plea against the coachman 
when he saw that of his betters rejected, and now remained 
behind with a look of timid anxiety, plainly intimating that 
he was deficient in those means of recommendation which are 
necessary pabsports to the hospitality of an mn 

I ventured to call the attention of the two dashing young 
blades, for such they seemed, to the desolate condition of their 
fellow traveller They took die hint with ready good nature 

" Oh, true, Mr Dunover,” said one of the youngsters, " you 
must not remain on the pave here, you must go and have 
some dinner with us — Halkit and I must have a post chaise 
to go on, at all events, and we will set you down wherever 
suits you best ” 

The poor man, for such his dress, as well as his diffidence, 
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bespoke him, made the sort of acknowledging bow by which 
says a Scotchm<an, *' It's too much honour for the like of me j " 
and followed humbly behind his gay patrons, all throe 
besprinkling Ihe dusty road as they walked along with 
the moisture of their drenched garments, and exhibiting 
the singular and somewhat ridiculous appearance of three 
persons sufTcnng from the opposite extreme of humidity, while 
l!ip summer sun was at its height, and everything else around 
them had tlie expression of heat and drought The ridicule 
did not escape the young gentlemen themselves, and they had 
made what imghL be received as one or two tolerable jests on 
the subject befoiu they had advanced far on their peregrination 
“ VS'e cannot complain, like Cowley," [>aid one of them, 
" that Gideon’s flcccc remains diy, while all around is moist, 
this IS the reverse of the miracle " 

“ We ought to be received with gratitude in this good toiiri , 
we bring a supply of what they seem to need most," said Ilalkit 
“And distribute it with unpamllcled generosity," replied his 
companion , “ peiforming the part of three water carts for the 
benefit of their dusty roads " 

"We come before them, too,” said Halkit, "in full pro- 
fessional force— counsel and agent " 

" And client," said the young advocate, looking behind him. 
And then added, lowering his voice, “that looks as if he had 
kept such dangerous company too long " 

It was, indeed, too true, that the humble follower of the gay 
young men had the threadbare appearance of a woni-oul 
litigant, and I could not but smile at the conceit, though 
anxious to conceal my mirth from tlie object of it. 

When ise arrived at the Wallace Inn, the elder of the 
Eduibutgh gentlemen, and whom I understood to be a 
hamster, insisted that I should remain and lake part of their 
dinner , and their inquiries and demands speedily put my 
landlord and lus whole family m motion to produce the best 
chccr which the larder and cellar afforded, and proceed 
to cook It to the best advantage, a science m which our 
entectoiners seemed to be admirably skilled In other re- 
spects they were lively young men, in the heyday of youtli 
and good spirits, playing the part which is common to the 
higher classes of the law at Edinburgh, and which nearly 
resembles that ot the young templars in the days of Steele and 
Addison An air of giddy gaiety mingled witli the good sense, 
taste, and information which thetr conversation exhibited , 
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\nd it seemed to be their object to unite the ch'ir'icter of racn 
of fashion and lovers of ihe polite arts A line gentlermn, 
bred up m Ihe tliorough idleness and inanity of pursuit, which 
I understand is absolutely necessiry to the character in per 
fectioft, might in all probability have traced a tinge of pro- 
fessional pedantry which marked the barnster in spite of his 
elforts, and someihing of active bustle in his companion, and 
would certainly have detected more tlian a fashionable mi\lnre 
of information and animated interest in the language of both 
But to me, who had no pretensions to be so critical, my 
companions seemed to form a very happy mixture of good 
breeding and liberal information, with a disposition to livcl) 
rattle, pun, and jest, amusing to a grave man, because it is 
what he himself can least easily command 

The thin pale faced man, whom their good nature Ind 
brought into their society, looked out of place as well as out 
of spirits , sate on the edge of his seat, and kept the chair at 
two feet distance from the table, thus incommoding himself 
considerably in conveying the victuals to his mouth, as if by 
way of penance for partaking of them m the company of his 
superiors A short time after dinner, declining all entreaty to 
partake of the wine, which circulated freely round, he informed 
himself of the hour when the chaise had been ordered to 
attend , and saying he would be m readiness, modestly with 
drew from the apartment 

“ Jack," said the barrister to his companion, “ I remember 
that poor fellow's face, you spoke more truly than you were 
aware of, he really is one of my clients, poor man " 

“ Poor man I ” echoed I suppose you mean he is 

your one and only client?” 

*' lliat’s not my fault, Jack," replied the other, whose name 
I discovered was Hardie “You are to give me all your 
business, you know , and if you have none, the learned gentle 
man here knows noUiing can come of nothing ” 

“ You seem to have brought something to nothing though, 
m the case of that honest man He ^ooks as if he were 
just about to honour with bis residence the Heart of Min 
I OTHIAN " 

"You are mistaken — he is just delivered from it — Our 
friend here looks for an explanation Pray, Mr Putlieson, 
have you been in Edinburgh ? ” 

I answered in the affirmative 

‘Then you must have passed, occasionally at least, though 
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probably not so laithfuliy as I am doomed to do, through a 
narrov^ intricate passage, leading out of the north west corner 
of the Parliament Square, and passing by a high and antique 
building, with turrets and iron grates— 

Making i,ood the stying odd 
Near ilie church ind far from God— ' 

Mr Ililkit bioke m upon his learned counsel, to contribute 
his moiLty to the riddle— “ Having at the door the sign of the 
TUd Mm ” 

“ And being on the whole,” resumed the counsellor, inter 
ruplmg his friend in Ins turn, “a sort of place where tinsfor 
tun( IS happily confounded with guilt, where all who art m 
wish to get out— — ■ ’ 

•'And where none who have the good luck to be out, wisii 
to get in,” added his companion 

“I conceive you, gentlemen,” replied I, “)0u mean the 
prison " 

“ Ihe prison,’ added the young lawyei— “You have bit it 
—the very reverend folbooth itself, and let me tell you, you 
are obliged to us for describing it with so much modesty and 
brevity , for with whatever amplifications we might have chosen 
to decorate the subject, you lay entirely at our mercy, since 
the Fathers Conscript of our city have decreed, that the vene 
table edifice itself shall not remain in existence to confirm or 
to confute us " 

“Then the Tolbooth of Edinburgh is called the Heart of 
Mid Lothian?” said I 

“ So termed and reputed, I assure you ” 

" I think," said I, with the bashful diffidence with which a 
man lets slip a pun in presence of his superiors, “ the metro 
poUt in county may, in that case, be said to have a sad heart " 

“Right as my glove, Mr Patheson,” added Mr Hardie, 
‘ and a close heart, and a hard heart — Keep it up, Jack ” 

“And a wicked heart, and a poor heart,” answered Halkit, 
doing hts besf 

“And yet it may be called in some sort a strong heart, and 
a high heart,” rejoined the advocate “ You see I can put 
you both out of heart ” 

“ I have played all my hearts,” said the younger gentleman 

“Then we II have another lead, "answered his companion — 
“And as to the old and condemned Tolbooth, what pity the 
same honour cannot be done to it as has been done to many 
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of Its inmates Why should not the 1 olbooth have its * Last 
Speech, Confession, and Dying Words’? The old stones 
would be just as conscious of the honour as many a poor 
devil who has dangled like a tassel at the west end of u, 
while the hawkers were shouting a confession the culprit had 
never heard of ’ 

“I am afraid,” said I, **if I might presume to give my 
opinion, It would be a tale of unvaried sorrow and guilt 

“Not entirely, my friend,' said Hardic, “a prison is a world 
within Itself, and has its own business, griefs, and joys, peculiar 
to Its circle Its inmates are sometimes short lived, but so 
are soldiers on service, they are poor lelatively to the world 
without, but tliere are degiees of wealth and poverty among 
them, and so some are leUtwely rich also They cannot stir 
abroad, but neither can the garrison of a besieged fort, or the 
crew of a ship at sea, and they are not under a dispensation 
quite so desperate as either, for they may have as much food 
as they have money to buy, and are not obliged to work whethei 
they hnve food or not ’ 

“ But what variety of incident,” said I (not without t secret 
view to my present task), “could possibly be derived from 
such a work as you are pleased to talk of?’ 

“ Infinite,” replied the young advocate “ Whatever of 
guilt, crime, imposture, folly, unheard of misfortunes, and un 
looked for change of fortune, can be found to chequer life, my 
Last Speecli of the Tolbooth should illustrate with examples 
sufficient to gorge even the public’s all devouring appetite for 
the wonderful and horrible The invenlot of fictitious naira 
tives has to rack his brains for means to diversify his tale, and 
after all can hardly hit upon characters or incidents which 
have not been used again and again, until they are familiar to 
the eye of the reader, so that the development, tnlhvemint, the 
desperate wound of which the hero never dies, the burning 
fever from which the heroine is sure to recover, become a mere 
matter of course I jom with my honest fnend Crabbe, and 
have an unlucky propensity to hope when hope is lost, and to 
rely upon the cork jacket, which carries the heroes of romance 
safe through all the billows of affliction ” He then declaimed the 
following passage, rather widi too much than too little emphasis 

** ' Much have I Tear d but am no more afraid 

When some chaste beauty by some wetch beiray d 
Is drawn away with such distracted speed, 

Tbal she anticipates a dreadful deed 
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Not So do I — I (tt solid walls impound 
The captive fair, and dig a moat aiound , 

I el there he brazen lochs and bars of steelj 
And keepers cruel, suidi as norer feel, 

VVilb not a single note the purse supply, 

And when she begs, lei men and maids deny , 

Uc windows there from which she dares not fall, 

And help so distant, 'Us in vain to call , 

Still iiiuans of freedom will some Power devise. 

And Irora Uic baffled ruRiAn sniKh his pure 

"The end ol uncerlainty," he concluded, “is Ihe death 
of mlcresl, mid hence it happens tliat no one now reads 
novels " 

“Hear him, yc godsi” retained his compamon. “I 
assure you, Mr Paltieson, you will hardly visit this learned 
gtnlleiiun, but you arc likely to find the new novel most m 
lepute Ijing on his table, — snugly intrenched, however, 
beneath Stair's InsUtutes, or an open volume ofMorason’s 
Decisions ” 

“Do I deny it?" said the hopeful jurisconsult, "or where 
lore should 1, since it is well known these Dalilalis seduce 
my wiscrs and my betters? May they not be found lurking 
amidst Itie muluphad memorials of our most distinguished 
counsel, and even peeping from under the cushion of a judge’s 
arm-chair? Our seniors at the bar, vHihm the bar, and even 
on the bench, read novels , and, if not belied, some of them 
have written novels mto the bargain I only say, that I read 
from habit and from indolence, not from real interest, that, 
like Ancient Pistol devouring his leek, I read and swear till I 
to the end of the narrative But not so in the real records 
i)f human vagaries — not so m the Slate Trials, or m the Books 
of Adjournal, where every now and then you read new pages 
of the human heart, and turns of fortune far beyond what the 
boldest novelist ever attempted to produce from the coinage 
of his brain ” 

“And for such narratives, ” I asked, “you suppose the 
History of the Prison of Edinburgh might afford appropriate 

“ In a degree unusually ample, my dear sir," said Hardie — 
“ Fill your glass, however, m the meanwhile Was It not for 
many years the place m which the Scottish Parliament met? 
Was it not James's place of refuge, when the mob, mflatrved 
by a seditious preacher, broke forth on him with the cries of 
' The sword of the Lord and of Gideon — bring forth the wicked 
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Haman'? Since that time how many hearts have throbbed 
within these laalls, as the lolling of the neighbouring bell an- 
nounced to them how fast the sands of thur life were ebbing , 
how many must have sunk at the sound — how many were 
supported by stubborn pride and clogged resolution — how 
many by the consolations of religion ? Have there not been 
some, who, looking back on the motives of their crimes, were 
scarce able to understand ho^Y they should have had su<h 
temptation as to seduce them from virtue? and have there not, 
perhaps, been others, who, sensible of their innocence, were 
divided between indignation at the undeserved doom which 
they were to undergo, consciousness that they had not de 
served it, and racking anxiety to discover some way in whicli 
they might yet vindicate themselves? Do you suppose any of 
these deep, powerful, and agitating feelings, can be recorded 
and perused without exciting a corrcsponduig depth of deep, 
powerful, and agitating interest? — Oh 1 do but wait till 1 pub- 
lish the Cauiis Celibtes of Caledonia, and you \nll hnd no 
want of a nosel or a tragedy for some time to come The 
true thing will triumph over the brightest inventions of the 
most ardent imagination AJagna esl vetilas^ tt pmvnlebit " 

“ I have understood,” said I, encouraged by the affability of 
my rattling entertainer, “that less of this interest must attach 
to Scottish jurisprudence than to that of any other country 
The general morality of our people, their sober and prudent 
habits ” 

1 “Secure them,” said the barrister, “against any great 
Increase of professional thieves and depredators, but not 
against wild and wayward starts of fancy and passion, pro- 
ducing crimes of an extraordinary description, winch are 
precisely those to the detail of which we listen with thrilling 
interest England has been much longer a highly civili&ed 
country , her subjects have been very slnclly amenable to 
laws administered without fear or favour, a complete division 
of labour has taken place among her subjects, and the very 
thieves and robbers form a distinct class in society, sub 
divided among themselves according to the subject of their 
depredations, and the mode m which they carry them on, 
acting upon regular habits and principles, which can be cal- 
culated and anticipated at Dow Street, Hatton Garden, or 
the Old Bailey Our sister kingdom is like a cultivated held, 
— the farmer expects that, m spite of all his care, a certain 
B ‘3i 
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number of weeds will rise with the com, and can tell you 
beforehand their names and appearance But Scotland is 
like one of her own Highland glens, and the morihst who 
reads the records of her criminal jurisprudence, will find 
as ni iny curious anomalous facts in the history of mind, as 
the bat mist will duiccl rare specimens among her dingles 
and cUils '* 

" And that's all the good you have obtained from three 
peruiiK of the Commentaries on Scottish Criminal Juris- 
priulpiue?" said his companion “I suppose the learned 
uitUor vtry little thinks that the facts which his erudition 
and icuiencss Inve 'iccumulatcd for the illustration of legal 
dociritics, might be so arranged as to form a sort of appendix 
lo the half-bound and slipshod volumes of the circulating 
liluary " 

" ril bet you a pint of claret,” said the elder lawyer, “ that 
he will not feel sore at the comparison But as we say at the 
bat, ‘1 beg I may not be miurupled’, I have much more 
to say upon my Scottish collection of Causes Cilihes Vou 
will pkasc recollect the scope and motive given lor the con- 
trivance and execution of many extraordinary and danng 
crimes, by the long cml dissensions of Scotland — by the 
hereditary jurisdictions, which, until 174^, rested the investi- 
gation of crimes in judges, ignorant, partial, or inieresied — 
by the habits of the gcntiy, shut up in their distant and 
solitary mansion - houses, nursing their revengeful passions 
just to keep their blood from atagnating— not to mention that 
amiable national quaUfication, called the ingtnium 

Sfotonmy which our lawyers join m alleging as a reason for 
the seventy of some of our enactments When 1 come to 
treat of matters so mysterious, deep, and dangerous, as these 
circumstances have given rise to, the blood of each reader 
shall be curdled, and his epidermis crisped into goose skin — 
But, hist I— here comes the landlord, with tidings, I suppose, 
that ihe chaise is ready," 

It was no such thing — the tidings bore, that no chaise 
could bis had that evening, for Sir I’eter Plyem had earned 
forward my landlord's two pairs of horses that morning to 
the ancient royal borough of Bubbleburgh, to look after his 
Interest there But as Bubbleburgh is only one of a set of 
five boroughs which club their shires for a member of par- 
liament, Sir Peter's adversary had judiciously watched hia 
departure, lit order to commence a canvass in the no less 
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royal borough of Bitem, whirh, as ’ll! the world kno\/s, lies 
at the \cry termination of bir Peters. d.\enue, and has been 
held in leading-strings by him and his anecbtois for time 
iminemorial Now Sir Peter was thus placed in the situation 
of an ambitious monar< h, who, aftei having cornTnent.ed a 
daring inroad into his cnemic'-’ territories, is suddenly recalled 
by an invasion of his own hereditary dominions He was 
obliged in consequence loiituin from the half won borough 
of Bubblcburgh, to look after the half lost borough of Bitem, 
and the two pans of horses which had carried him that 
morning to Bubblcburgh, were now forcibly detained to trails 
port him, his agent, his valet, his jester, and his haid di inker, 
across the country to Bitem Xht cause of this detention, 
which to me was ol as little consequence as it may be to the 
reader, was important enough to my companions to reconcile 
them to the delay Like eagles, they smelled the b iltle afar 
olT, ordered a magnum of claret and beds at the Wallace, and 
entered at full caicer into the Bubbleburgh and Bitem polities, 
with all the probable “ petitions and complaints" to which 
they were likely to give rise 

In the midst of an anxious, animated, and, to me, most 
unintelligible discussion, concerning provosts, bailies, deacons, 
sets of boroughs, leets, town clerks, burgesses resident and 
non-resident, all of a sudden the lawyer recollected himself 
"Poor Dunover, we must not forget him and tlie landlord 
was despatched in quest of the pauvn honteu»,^ with an 
earnestly civil invitation to him for the rest of the evening 
I eouW not help asking Uie young gentlemen if they knew 
the history of this poor min , and the counsellor applied 
himself to his pocket to recover the memorial or brief from 
which he had stated his cause 

" He has been a candidate for our rcmedium mistrabtlt'' 
said Mr Hardie, "commonly called a ces^to bonotum As 
there are divines who have doubted the eternity of future 
punishments, so the Scotch lawyers seem to have thought 
that the crime of poverty might be atoned for by something 
short of perpetual imprisonment After a month's confine 
ment, you must know, a prisoner for debt is entitled, on a 
sufficient statement to our Supreme Court, setting forth the 
amount of his funds, and the nature of his misfortunes, and 
surrendering all his effects to his crethtors, to claim to be 
discharged from pnson ” 

" I had heard,” I replied, "of such a humane regulation ” 
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' Yes ' s^ld Halkit, "and the beauty of it is, as. the foreign 
fellow said you rniy get the ctssto when the bonomm^ are all 
spent — iUit what, mg you puz/Ung m your pockets to seek 
your only memorial among old play bills letters requesting 
a meeting of the Faculty, rules of the Speculative Society, 
syll \bus of lectures — all the nuscellaneous contents of a young 
advocnti s pocket, which conttins everything but briefs and 
Innk n( tes ? C^n you not st ite i case of cissto without your 
miinoriU? Why, it is done every Saturday The events 
follow each other is regularly as clock work, and one form 
of condcsccndcncc might suit every one of them ' 

" 1 Ills IS very unlike the variety of distress which this 
gentleman stited to fall under the consiclerstion of your 
judges, Slid I 

" True replied lUlkit, "but Hardie spoke of criminal 
jurisprudence, and this business is purely civil I could 
plead a eesst<} myself without the inspiring honours of a gown 
and three ttiU d periwig — Listen — ^£y client was bred a 
journeynnti wtavi r — made some littk money — took a farm— 
(for conducting a farm like driving a cig, comes by nature)— 
late severe times— induced to sign hills with a friend, for 
which he n-ceived no value — landlord sequestntes — creditors 
accept a composition— pursuer sets up i public house — fails 
a second time — is incarcerated for a debt of ten pounds, 
seven shillings ind sixpence— his debts amount to blink — 
his losses to blank — his funds to blank — leaving a balance of 
blank m hisfavoui There is no opposition, your lordships 
will pleise grint commission to take his oath " 

Hardie now renounced this ineffectual search, m which 
there was perhaps a little affectation and told us the tale 
of poor Dunovers distresses, with a tone in which a degree 
tf fechng, which he seemed ashamed ot as unprofessional, 
mingled with his attempts at wit, and did him more honour 
It was ont, of those talcs which seem to argue a sort of ill 
luck or f Uahty attached to the hero A well informed, in 
dustrioiis and blameless but poor and bashful mare, had in 
lain assayed all the usual means by which others acquire 
inilLpcndence, yet had never succeeded beyond the attain- 
ment of bare subsistence During a brnf gleam of hope, 
rather tliao of actual prosperity, he had added a wife and 
family to his cares, but the dawn was speedily overcast 
Everything retrograded with him towards the verge of the 
miry Slough of Despond, which yav,ns for insolvent debtors , 
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and after catching at each twig, and experiLiicing the pro- 
tracted agony of feeling them one by one elude liis grasp, 
he actually sunk into the miry pit whenci he Ind been cx 
tocated by the professional i xettions of Ilardit 

"And, I suppose, now you have dragged this poor devil 
ashore, you will leave him halt naked on the. beach to 
provide for himself?” said Halkit "Hark ye,” — and he 
whtspeied somtthmg m his eai, of which the penetiitmg 
and insinuating words, ** Interest with my Lord,” alone 
reached mine 

" It IS pesumi exeniph” said Ilardic, laughing, " to provide 
for a ruined client, but 1 was thinking ol what you mention, 
provided It can be managed — But hush I here he conn s ” 

rho recent relation of the poor man’s misfortum s had 
given him, I was pleased to observe, a cl lira to the attention 
and respect of the young men, who treated him lutli griit 
civibty, and gradually engaged him m a conversation, winch, 
much to ray satisfaction, again turned upon the Causes Cililirts 
of Scotland Emboldened by the kindness with winch he 
was treated, Mr Duiiovir began to contnbutc Ins share to 
the amusement of the evening J.iils, like other plans, hive 
their ancient traditions, known only to the inhabitants, and 
banded down from one set of the melancholy lodgers to the 
next who occupy their cells Some of these, which Dunover 
mentioned, were interesting, and served to illustrate the 
narratives of remarkable trials, winch Hardie had at his 
finger ends, and which his companion was also s/ell skilled 
m This sort of conversation passed avay the evening till 
the early hour when Mr Dunover chose to retire to leat, 
and I also retreated to take down memorandums of what 
I had learned, in order to add another narrative to those 
which It had been my chief amusement to collect, anti to 
write out in detail The two young men ordered a broiled 
bone, Madeira negus, and a pack of cards, and commenced a 
game at picquet 

Next morning the travellers left Gandercleugh I after- 
wards learned from the papers that both have been since 
engaged in the great political cause of Bubbleburgh and 
Bitem, a summary case, and entitled to particular despatch , 
but which, it IS thought, nevt rtheless, may outlast the duration 
of the parliament to which the contest refers Mr Halkit, 
as the newspapers mformid me, acts as agent or solicitoi , 
and Mr Hardie opened for Sir Peter I’lyem with singular 
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abilily, and to such good purpose, that I understand he has 
fcUiCL, had fesvet play bdls and tnoie briefs in his pocket 
And both the voung gentlLmcn deserve then good fortune , 
for I learned from Dunover, who called on me somt weeks 
afterwards, and commumeUed the intelligence vsith teais m 
his tycs, that their inteiest had availed to obtain him a small 
oflire for the decent maintenance of his family , and that, 
altiT a train of constant and uninterrupted misfortune, he 
could trace a dawn of prospcuty to his having the good 
fortune to be flung from the lop of a mail-coach into the 
rivoT Gander, in company with an advocate and a writer to 
till sigm t The reader will not perhaps deem hunself equally 
obliged to the aecideiit, since it brings upon him the follow 
mg iianaiive, founded upon the conversation of the evening, 


CHAPTER a 


Wlioe c ’t b«4n at Pim must ttertla know tbe Crovo, 

II « full fxireal of tl'e uofortuiuie Iravo 
M liccn Ucido'tr and luauca moat •xldly contnbuu 
To eas« tierocs (>iiiia by an baltar aud eibbi.e 

riivM (l« leb breika (he ahaebifts which (orce had |>u( oi) 

And Ihe hangman completes what (he judgv bii( higao, 

1 ) e(a the atiure of th» ]>oel and bni„h( ot tSe ptr^l 
i ind (ball puia» ao iDote baulk •! aoU (heir hoi>w» oo mote (co»'d 

PUiaCk 

Ik forrai r times, England had her Tyburn, to which the 
devolrd victims of justice were conducted in solemn pro- 
cession up what IS now called 0\ford Road In Edinburgh, 
a large open street, or rather oblong square, surrounded by 
high houses, called Die Grassmarkt t, was used for the same 
melancholy purpose It was not iH chosen for such a scene, 
being of considerable extent, and therefore fit to accommo 
date a great number of spectators, such as are usually 
Qssimbled by this melancholy spectacle On the other hand, 
few ot the houses which surround it were, even in early times, 
inh ibitcd by persons of fashion , so that those likely to be 
olTtiidcd or over deeply affected by such unpleasant exhibi- 
tions were not in the way of liaving tin ir quiet disturbed by 
them The houses m the Grassmarket are, generally spt,Tk- 
uig, of a mean clLScnption, yet the place is not without 
some features of gniulcur, being overhung by the soulhfxn 
tide of the huge rock on which the castle stands, and by 
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the mobS-grov.ft battlements and U»rretcd walls of that 
ancient fortress 

It was the custom, until within these thirty years, oi there 
abouts, to use this esplanade for the scene of public executions 
The fatal day was announced to tht public, by the appearance 
of a huge black gallows tree towards the eastern end of the 
Grassniarket This til omened apparition was of gicat height, 
with a scaflold surrounding il, and a double ladder placed 
against it, for the ascent of the unhappy cnmiinl and the 
executioner As this apparatus was always arranged bt fore 
dawn, It seemed ns il tht gallows Ind grown out of the earth 
m the course of one night, like the production of some foul 
demon, and I well rcnutnbei the fright with wlueh the 
schoolboys, when I was one of their number, used lo legarcl 
these ominous signs of deadly preparation On the night 
after the execution the gallows again disappeared, and was 
conveyed in silence and darkness to the place where it was 
usually deposited, which was one of the vaults under the 
Parliament House, or courts of justice This mode of exe 
cution IS now exchanged for one similar to that m front 
of Newgate, — with what beneficial effect is uncertain The 
mental sufferings of the convict are indeed shortened He 
no longer stalks between the attendant clergymen, dressed in 
his grave-clothes, through a considerable part of the city, 
looking like a moving and walking corpse, while yet an 
inhabitant of this world, but, as the ultimate purpose of 
puniahment has in view the prevention of crimes, it may 
at least be doubted, whether, m abridging the melancholy 
ceremony, wc have not in part diminished that appalling 
effect upon the spectators which is the useful end of all 
such inflictions, and in consideration of which alone, unless 
m very particular cases, capital sentences can he altogether 
justified 

On the yth day of September T736, these ominous pre 
parations for execution weie descried in the place we have 
debevbed, A"d at W" hour the space around begf " to bo 
occupied by several groups, who ga/ed on the scaffold and 
gibbet with a stern and vindictive show of satisfaction very 
seldom testifiid by the populace, whose good nature, in 
most cases, forgets the enme of Uie condemned person, and 
dwells only on his misery But the act of which the expected 
culprit had been convicted was of a description calculated 
nearly and closely to awaken and irritate the resentful feelings 
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of tilt multitude The nle i& well known, yet it is necessary 
to recapitulate, its leading ciicumst’inces, for the better under 
standing what is to follow, and the narrative may prove long, 
but I trust not uninleresimg even to those who have heard 
Its general issue At my late, some detail is necessary, in 
order to render intelhgiole the subsequent events of our 
narrative 

Contnliuid trade, though it strikes at the root of legitimate 
govt rrmient, by ( ncroaching on its revenues, — though it 
injures tliu fair trader, and debauches the minds of those 
engaged in it, — is not u inlly looked upon, cither by the 
vulj, ir or by their belters m a very heinous point of view 
On the contrary, ui those counties where it prevails, the 
chv«reat, boldest, and most intelligent of the peasantry, are 
uiiifurinly engaged m illicit transactions, and very often with 
tile sanction of the fainiets and inferior gentry Smuggling 
was almoisl wnwetsd Scotland in the leigns of George I 
and II , for the people, unaccustomed to imposts and re- 
gareliiig them as an unjust aggression upon then ancient 
liberiies made no scruple to elude them whenever it was 
possililc to do so 

1 he county of fife, bounded by the two firths on the south 
and north and by the sea on the east, and having a number 
of small seaports, was long famed for mamtannng successfully 
a contraband trade , and, as there were many seafaring men 
residing there, who had been pirates and buccaneers in their 
youth, thtte were not wanting a sufltcient number of dating 
men to carry it on Among these, a fellow, called Andrew 
Wilson, onginally a baker in the village of Pathhead, was 
paiticularly obnoxious to the revenue officers He was 
possessed of great ptrsonal strength, couiage, and cunning, 
— was, pc rftctly acquainted with the coast, and capable of 
conducting thi roost desperate enterprises On several 
oreasiuns he succeeded in baffling the pursuit and lesearches 
of ihi kings oflicirs, but he became so much the object 
of till ir suspicious and watchful attention, that at length he 
was tolally ruined by repeated seizures The man became 
desp rate He considered himself aS robbed and plundtred, 
and look it into his bead that he had a right to make 
reprisals, as ho could find opportunity Where Ihe heart 
18 pri pared for evil, opportunity is seldom long wanting 
Ihis Wilson learned, that the Colhetor of the Customs at 
Kirkcaldy had come to Piltenwcein, in the course of his 
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official round of duty, with a considerable sum of public 
money in his custody As the amount was greatly within 
the value of the goods which had been seized from him, 
Wilson felt no scruple of conscience m resolving to tcimburse 
himself for his losses, at the expense of the Collector and the 
revenue He associated with himself one Robertson, and 
two other idle young men, whom, hiving been concerned in 
the same illicit trade, he persuaded to view the trails iction 
in the same justifiable light in which he himself considered 
It They watched the motions of the Collector , they broke 
forcibly into the house where he lodged, — Wilson, with two 
of his associates, entering the Collector's ^pa^tmtnt, while 
Robeitson, the fourth, kept watch at the door with a drawn 
cutlass in lus hand The ofllcer of the customs, conceiving 
his life m danger, escapid out of his bedroom window, and 
fled m his shirt, so that the plunderers, with much case, 
possessed themselves of about two hundred pounds of public 
money This robbery was committed in a very audaeious 
manner, for several persons were passing m the street at the 
time But Robertson, representing the noise the> heard as 
a dispute or fray betwixt the Collector and the people of the 
house, the worthy citizens of Pittcnwecm felt themselves no 
way called on to inteifere in behalf of the obnoxious revenue 
officer , so, satisfying themselves with this very superficial 
account of tno matter, like the J cvite in the parable, they 
passed on the opposite side of the way An alarm was at 
length given, military were called m, the depredators were, 
pursued, the booty recovcTcd, and Wilson and Robertson 
tried and condemned to death, chiefly on the evidence of an 
accomplice 

Many thought, that, in consideration of the men's erroneous 
opinion of the nature of the action they had committed, justice 
might have been satisfied with a less forfeiture than that of 
two lives On the other hand, from the audacity of the fact, 
a severe example was judged necessary, and sucli was the 
opinion of the government "When it becaino apparent that 
the sentence of death was to be executed, TiIls, and other im 
plements necessary for then escape, weie transmitted secretly 
to the culprits bj a triend from without By these means 
they sawed a bar out of one of the prison windows, and might 
have made their escape, but for the obxtin icy of M ilson who, 
as he was daringly resolute, w is doggedly pi rlimcioiis of 
his opinion His comrade Robertson, a yoim and si mi i 
*n 134 
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mftn, proposed to make tho experiment o( passing the fore* 
m jsl through the gap they had made, and enlarging it from the 
outside, if ncccssar), to allow Wilson free passage, Wilson, 
howi vcT, insi^ited on making the first experiment, and being a 
robust and lusty rnan, he not only found it impossible to get 
through bctwiat tho bars, bm, by hiS struggles, he jammed 
Inmsiif so fist, tint ho was unable to draw his body back 
agiin In tin se circuinsiancos discovi ry botame unavoidable, 
and '-idtioienl precautions were taken liy the jailor to prevent 
any rt petition of the s»mc attempt Robertson uttered not a 
word of rclhcUonon his companion for the consequences of 
hii obstinacy, but it appuared from the sequel, that Wihon’s 
mind was deeply iniprcssid with the rr collection, that, hut for 
him, Ins comrade, ovo whose miud ho exercised considerable 
inllu' me, would not have engaged in the cnminal enterprise 
whuh bad t« rmuiatcd thus fually, and that now he had 
bccDiiic Ins d< stroycr a second time, since, but for his ob- 
stinirj, Robertson might have effected his escape Minds 
hk*. Whhoii's, even when exercised lu evil p-actices, sometimes 
retain the puMcr of tliinking and resolving witli enthusiastic 
gi mrosity His aholc thoughts were now bent on the possi- 
liility of saving Robertson’s life, without the least respect to 
his civn llic re'^oluiion which he adopted, and the manner 
tn whicli he earned it into cfleet, wcie stnkmg and unusual 
Adjacent to the tolboolh or city jail of Edinburgh, is one of 
tiller churches into which the cathedral oi St Giles is now 
divuhd, called, from its vicinity, the Tolbooth Church It 
was the custom, that criminals under sentence of death were 
broiiglit to this church, with a sufhcicnt guard, to hear and 
Jilin in public worship on the Sabbath before execution It 
i\as sunposed that the hearts of thc’»e unfortunate peisons, 
howi-\€.r hardened before against feelings of devotion, could 
mit bill be acctssible to them upon uniting their thoughts and 
voict-s, for the last time, along with their fellow-mortals, in 
aduressing their Creator And to the rest of the congregation, 
It was Uiouglxt It could not but be im.pcesxi.ve aivi ahejifnw, i-ji 
find their iRvounns mingling with those, who, sent by the 
doom of an earthly tribunal to appear where the whole earth 
is judged, mi£,lit be considered as beings trembling on the 
vage of etorml) Ihe practice, however edifying, lias been 
liisiuniinucd, m consequence of the incident we are about to 
detail 

The clcrgjinan, whose duty it was to ofiiciate in the Tol- 
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booth Chuicli, had concluded an afllcting discourse, pirt ol 
which wTs particularly dirccUd to the unfortunate mt.n, W'llson 
and Robertson, who were in the pow set ap irt for tlie pt rsons 
in their unhappy situation, each secured bt.twivt two soldiers 
of the city guard I'hi rleigyreian had reminded them, tint 
the nevtt congregation they must join would be that of th< tust, 
or of the unjust that the psalms they now heard rmi‘'t ho (\- 
changed, m the spaee ot two brief days, for eternal Inllelujahs, 
or cteinal lamenfmons, and that this fearful alternative must 
depend upon the state to wbirh they might be able to bring 
Iheir minds before the moment of awlul pripirition tlmi 
they should not despair on ucoiint uf the suddenm ss of the 
summons, but rather to feel tins comfoi t in tin ir niiotry, tint, 
though all who now lifted the voice, or bent the knee in con- 
junction with them, hy under the same sentence of ccTtain 
death, Ihtv only had the advantage of knowing the jirecise 
moment at which it should be executed upon them ” Ihore 
foT( urged tlu good man, bis voice trembling with emotion, 
“ redeem the tunc, ray unhappy brethren, which is yet left , 
and remember, that, with the giace of Him to whom space 
and time ate but as nothing, salvation ma> yet be assviied, 
even in the pittance of delay which the laws of your country 
afford you ” 

Robertson was observed to weep at these words, but 
Wilson seemed as one whose brain bad not entirely received 
their meaning, or whose thoughts were deeply impressed with 
some different suhj«ct, — an expression so natural to a person 
m his situation, that it excited neither suspicion nor surprise 

The hem diction was pronounced as usual, and the congre 
gallon was dismissed, many lingering to indulge their curiosity 
with a more fixed look at the two criminals, who now, as well 
as their guaids, rose up, as if to depait when the crowd should 
permit them A murmur ol compassion was heard to peivade 
the spectators, the more general, perhaps, on account of the 
alleviating circumstances of the case, when all at once, 
Wilson, who, as we have already noticed, was a very strong 
man, setred two of the soldiers, one with each hand, and 
calling at the same time to his companion, "Run, Georclie, 
run!" thiew himself on a third, and fastunecl his teeth on 
the collar of lus coat Robutson stood for a second as if 
thunderstruck, and unable to avail himself of the opportunity 
of escape, but the cry of “Run, run I" bung echoed from 
many around, whose f< ehngs surprised them into a very natuial 
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uilPrcst in his behalf, he shook off the gnsp of thi remaining 
soldier, l.brc\v himsUl over the pew, mixed ’^ilh the dispersing 
congrtgition, none of whom f« It inclined to stop a poOi wretch 
taking this list chance for his hfo, gained the door of the 
( hurcli, and i<ts lost to all pursuit 

I lie generous intrepidity which Wilson had displayed on 
this occTSion iiigmcnted the feeling of compission which at 
tt nth (1 his fate Ihc public, where their own prejudices are 
not concerned, are easily engaged on the side of disinterested- 
ness and hiHinniiy, 'idnured Wilson’s behaviour, and rejoiced m 
Robcrtjon s escape Ihis g< nenl feeling was so great, that it 
exeilul a vague report tint Wilson would be rescued at the 
place of cxiCuUnn eitlu r liy the mob or by some of liis old 
associates, or by some second cxtiaordmary and unexpected 
exertion of stringth and courage on his own part Ihe 
magistrates thought it their duty to provide against the possi 
\n\ity of (iisiurbacicc They ordered out, for protection of the 
execution of tin* sentence, the greater part of their own City 
Guard, under the command of Captain Porteous, a man whose 
II line became too memorable from the melancholy circum 
stances of the day, and subsequent events It may be neces 
sary to say a word about this person, and the corps which he 
(ommmded lut the subject is of importance sufficient to 
deserae another chapter 


CHAPTER III 


A (Iilou great god of aqua vltel 
U1 i 8«r>>* ll<« empire ol tills dly 
(When lou wc re son el loea eap^olty ) 

He tl ou prepirea, 

To sj%e us Icoo tl at blai.l( banalUl 
He City Guardi 

Fercoso** 9 Daft Day^ 


CtiiAiK John PoRitous, a name memorable m the tradi 
tioiis of Edinburgh, as well ai m the records of criminal 
Jurisprudence, was the son of a atiren of Fdinburgh, who 
Gild avoured to brcetl him up to his own mechamcal trade 
of ft tailor The youth, however had a wild and irreclaim 
able ynopcnsity to dissipuion, which finally sent him to serve 
m the corps long maintained in the service of the States 
of nuiand, and called the Scotch Hutch Here he learned 
military discipline, and, returning afterwards, m the course 
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of an idle and wandering life, to his native city, his seivices 
were required by the magistrates of Edinbuigh in the tlis 
turbed year 1715, for disciplining their City Guard, in which 
he shortly afterwards recuvtd a captain’s commission It 
was only by his military skill, ind an alert and resolute clur 
acter as an officer of police, that he merited this promotion, 
for he IS s.nd to have been a mm of proOigale habits, an 
unnatural son, and a brutal husband lie wis, however, 
useful m his station, and his harsh and fieire habits rciidcrLd 
him formidable to rioters or disturbers of the public ptaco 

Tlie corps in which bo held his command is, or perhaps wc 
should rather say was^ a body of about one hundred and 
twenty soldiers, divided into three companies, and regularly 
armed, clothed, and embodied I hey were cliitfly voter ins 
who enlisted in this corps, having the benefit of working at 
their trades when they were ofl duty I hose men had the 
charge of preserving public order, repressing riots and street 
robberies, acting, in short, as an armed police, and attending 
on all public occasions where confusion or popular disturb* 
ance might be expected ^ Poor Ferguson, Mhose irregularities 
sometimes led him into unpleasant rencontres with these mill 
tary conservators of public order, and who mentions them 
so often that he may be termed their poet laureate, thus 
admonishes his readers, warned doubtless by his own ex 
penence , 

“ Gude folk IS yc conic frie ihe fair 
U«lc yont this Mack bCiuad , 

1 here s iiac sic savages cisev here 
Allow d (o wc4r cockad 

In fact, the soldiers of the City Guard, being, as we have 
said, in general discharged veterans, who had strength enough 
remaining for this municiinl duty, and being, moreover, for 
the greater part, Highlanders, were neither by birth, educa 
tion, or former habits, trained to endure with much patience 
the insults of the rabble, or the provoking petulance of truant 
schoolboys, and idle debauchees of all descriptions, with whom 
tlicir occupation brought (hem into contact On the contrary, 
the tempers of the poor old fellows wcic soured by the indig 
nities with which the mob distinguished them on many ucca- 

^ Ttie Lord Provost wts ct ofhao comm'sniter and colond ol tUo corps, 
which tniplU be incicased to three hundred men wi rii tie limc'; required il 
No other drum but Ibeirswos allowed io sound on the llich blrcei belA'ecn 
(Li. LuckenL outbs and the Netherbow 
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31011*!, 'iiitl Irequcntly might have required the soothing stramo 
of the poet we Invc Just quoted — 

' O E itdicrs I Tor yonr am d<.ar sak^s 
1 oi t)coiland s love the I and o Cakes 
Git. not het h'>irna sic Uevlly ptiks 
Nor be sie rude, 

Wi firelock or I^hjber axe 

As spiU IbeU blind I 

On all occasions when a holyday licensed some not and 
irrij^iihrity, a skirmish with these veterans was a favourite 
rccn'-ition willi the rabble of Ldinburgli These pages may 
jiirli.ips 5((. the light when many have in fresh recollection 
svirh oiiiGts as we allude to But the veiier iblo coips, with 
Mhoni llie contention was held, may now be considered as 
totally extinct Of hie the gradual diminution of these civic 
soldiers, reminds one of the abatement of King 1 ear’s hun- 
dred knights Ihe edicts of each succeeding set of magis- 
trates have, like thoi»e ot Goncnl and Regan, dirti nishcd this 
venerable band with the similar question, “What need we 
five and-lwcnty? — leia?— or five?” And it is now nearly 
come to, “ Wliat need one?” A spectre may indeed here 
and there still he seen, of an old giey headed and grey- 
beardi.d Highlander, with warworn features, but bent double 
by age, dressed in an old fashioned cocked hat, bound with 
white tape instead of silver lace, and in coat, waistcoat, and 
breeches of a muddy coloured red, bearing m hts withered 
hand an ancient weapon, called a Lochaberaxe, a long pole, 
namely, watU an axe <U the exuemity, and a hook at the back 
of the hatchet ^ Such a phantom of former days still creeps, 
1 have been informed, round the statue of Charles the Second, 
n the I’arhamtnt Square, as if the image of a Stewcart were 
the 1 rst refuge for any memorial of our ancient manners , and 
one or two others .are supposed to glide around the door of 
the guard house assigned to them in the Luckeubooths, when 
their ancient refuge in the High Street was laid low ® But 
thefuc of manusciipls bequeathed to friends and executors 

> Tins bO')k 10 cnalile Ibe beaier of ita« I oebaber axi. to scale a gite- 
W 3 , by griV[>pt)Tit, (bt. top of ibe door, aad swinging hinibelf up by the stag 
ot 11 ■< 'it ipon 

a rbij ftiicieni corps is now Qnlirely disbinded Their hbl mari-h to do 
duly ai Hallow fair, l»ad sonietbing in it atCecung "I heir drums and fifes bad 
Ixeii wont on bclur days to pKy on this joyous occasion the lively tune of 
Jockey to th«f-(lc, 

but on this final occasion llu* aflilcied veterans moved slowly to the dirge of 
The last line I came ewer the muir ’* 
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IS SO uncertain, that the narrative containintj these frail memo 
nals of the old Towri-Guard of Edinburgh, who, with then 
gnm and valiant corporal, John I)hu (tlie fiercest looking 
fellow I ever saw), were, m my boyhood, tlic alietnate tirror 
and derision of the petul int brood ol the High School, may, 
perhaps, only come lo light when all memory of the insittu 
tion has faded away, and thin serve as an dhistiition of Kay’s 
caricatures, who lias preserved the ftiturcs of some* of iheir 
heroes In tlic preceding gtneiHiori, when there was a per 
petual alarm foi tlie plots and letivity ol the J icoliilcs, some 
pains were taken by the nngisintes of Ithnlnugli to ketp 
this coips, though eomjiosed dw lys of sudi inateiials as wc* 
have noticed, in a more eficciivc stile Ihiii w is ifieiwarcls 
judged necessary, when their most rliiigejoiib seivice wis to 
skirmish with the rabble on the kings biiihdiy Ihcy were, 
therefore, more the objects of hatred, and less that of scorn, 
than they were afterwards accounted 
To Captain John Porteom, the honour of his command and 
of his corps seems to have been a matter of high interest and 
importance He was CKceedingly incensed against U ilson for 
the affront which he construed him to hive put upon his 
soldiers, in the effort he made for the liberation of his com* 
pamon, and expressed himself most ardently on the subject 
He was no less indignant at the report, tint there was an 
intention to rescue Wilson himself from the gallows and 
uttered many threats and imprecations upon tint subject, 
which were afterwards remembered to his disadvantage In 
fact, if a good deal of deternunaiion and promptitude rendered 
Porteous, in one respect, fit to command guards designed 
to suppress popular commotion, he seems, on the other, to 
have been disqualified for a charge so delicate, by a hot and 
siiily temper, always too ready to tome to blows and violence , 
a character void of principle , and a disposition to regard the 
rabble, who seldom failed to regale him and Ins soldiers with 
some marks of their displeasure, as declared enemies, upon 
whom It "was rivtuta\ and justiftaWe that ho should seek. 
oppoituniUes of vengeance Being, however, the most active 
and trustworthy among the captains of the City Guard, he 
was the person to whom the magistrates conlided the com- 
mand of the soldiers appointed to keep the peace at the time 
of Wilson's execution He was ordered to guard the gallows 
and scaffold, with about eighty men, all the disposable force 
that could be spared for that duty 
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But the m'xgistratcs took farther precautions, which affected 
Portcous s pride very deeply They rt.quested the assistance 
of pirt of a regular mfantry regiment, not to attend upon the 
execution, but to remain drawn up on the piincipal street of 
the city, during the time that it went forward, in order to 
intnnidatc the multitude, in case they should be disposed to 
ht. unruly, with a display of force which could not be resisted 
without despeniion It may sound ndiculous m our ears, 
considenng the fallen stale of this ancient civic corps, that its 
oHiccr should hive felt punctiliously jealous of its honour 
Yet so it was Captain Porleous resented, as an indignity, 
the introducing the Welsh lusilcers witliin the city, and 
dniwini them up in the street where no drums but his own 
W( re allowed to be sounded, without the special command 
or permission of the magislralcs As he could not show 
his ill humour to his patrons the magistrates, it increased his 
indignition and his desire to be revenged on the unfortunate 
rriiiuinl Wilson, and all who favoured him These internal 
emotions of jealousy and rage wrought a change on the man s 
mitn and bearing, visible to all who saw him on the fatal 
morning when Wilson was appointed to suffer Porteous’s 
ordinary appeiraiice was rather favourable He was about the 
middle 81/e, stout, and well made, having a military air, and 
yet rather a gentle and mdd countenance His complexion 
was brown, his face somewhat fretted with the scars of the 
smallpox, his eyes rather languid than keen or fierce On the 
presuit occasion, however, it seemed to those who saw him 
as if he were agitated by some evil demon His step was 
irregular, his voice hollow and broken, his countenance pale, 
his eyes staring and wild, Ins speech imperfect and confused, 
and his whole appearance so disordered, that many remarked 
he seemed to be //y, a Scottish expression, meaning the slate 
of those who are driven on to their impending fate by the 
strong impulse of some irresistible necessity 

One part of his conduct was truly diabolical, if, indeed, it 
bAS not been exaggerated hy the general prejudice enteriamed 
against hw memory When Wilson, the unhappy criminal, 
was delivered to him by the keeper of the prison, m order 
that he might be conducted to the place of execution, 
Porteous, not satisfied with the usual precautions to prevent 
escape, ordered him to be manacled This might be justi- 
fiable horn the character and bodily strength of the malefactor, 
as well as from the apprehensions so generally entertained 
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of an expected rescue But the handcuffs which were pro- 
duced being found too small for the wiists of a man so big- 
Doned as Wilson, Porteous proceeded with his own hands, 
and by great exertion of sliength, to force them till they 
clasped together, to the exquisite torture of the unhappy 
criminal Wilson remonstrated agiinst such barbaious usage, 
declaring that the pain distracted his thoughts from the 
subjects of meditation proper to his unhappy condition 

“It signifies little,” replied Captain Porteous, “ your pam 
will be soon at an end " 

“Voui cruelty 13 great,” answered the sufferer. “You 
know not how soon you yourself may have occasion to ask 
the mercy, which you arc no\r refusing to a fellow cieature. 
May God forgive you i “ 

These words, long afterwards quoted and remembered, were 
all that passed between Porteous and his prisoner , but as 
they took air, and became known to the people, they greatly 
increased the popular compassion for Wilson, and excited a 
proportionate degree of indignation against Porteous , against 
whom, as strict, and even violent m the discharge of his 
unpopular office, the common people had some real, and 
many imaginary causes of complaint 

When the painful procession was completed, and Wilson, 
with the escoit, had arrived at the scafToid in the Grassmarket, 
there appeared no signs of that attempt to rescue him which 
had occasioned such precautions Ihe multitude, in general, 
looked on with deeper interest than at ordinary executions, 
and there might be seen, on the countenances of many, a stern 
and indignant expression, like that with which the ancient 
Cameronians might be supposed to witness the execution of 
their brethren, who glorified the Covenant on the same occa- 
sion, and at the same spot But there was no attempt at 
violence Wilson himself seemed disposed to hasten over 
the space that divided time from eternity T he devotions 
proper and usual on such occasions were no sooner finished 
than he submitted to his fale^ and the sentence of the law 
was fulfilled 

He had been suspended on the gibbet so long as to be 
totally deprived of life, when et once, as if occasioned by 
some newly received impulse, there arose a tumult among 
the multitude Many stones were thrown at Porteous and 
his guards , some mischief was done , and the mob continued 
to press forward with whoops, simeks, howls, and exclama- 
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tions A joung fellow, with a sailor's cap slouched over 
his fd.ce, spning on the scaffold, and cut the rope by which 
tlie criimiial was suspended Others approached to carry off 
the body, either to secure for it a decent grave, or to try, 
perhaps, some meins of resuscitation Captain Porteous 
was wrought, by this, appcxrance of insurrection against his 
authority, into a rage so headlong as made him forget, that, 
the si nlcnce having been fully executed, it was his duty not 
to engage in hostilities with the misguided multitude, but to 
di iw off his men as fast as possible lie sprung Irom the 
srdfiokl, snatched a musket from one of his soldiers, com- 
nnndtfl the parly to give fire, and, as several eye witnesses 
concurred in swearing, set them the example, by disclurgmg 
hib piece, and shooting a man deid on the spot beveral 
sokhers obeyed his command ot followed his example , six 
or seven perbous were slum, and a great many were hurt 
and wounded 

After thib act of violence, the Captain proceeded to with 
draw hib men towards their guard house m the High Street 
Ihe mob were not so much intimidated as incensed by what 
had been done They pursued the soldiers with execrations, 
accompanied by volleys ol stones As they prebbed on them, 
the rearmost soldtets turned, and again fired with fatal aim 
and execution It n not accurately known whether Porteous 
commanded this second act of violence , but of course the 
odium of the whole transactions of the fatal day attached to 
him, and to him alone He arrived at the guard house, 
dismissed his soldiers, and went to make his report to the 
magistrates concerning the unfortunate events of the day 
\p[)arcntly by this time Ciptam Porteoiu. had begun to doubt 
the propriety of his own conduct, and the reception he met 
with from the nngistrates was such as to make him still more 
anxious to gloss it over He denied that he had given orders 
to fire , he denied he had hred with his own hand , he even 
produced the fusee which he carried as an officei for exami- 
nation, It was found still loaded Of tnree cartridges which 
he was seen to pul in his pouch that morning, two were still 
there , a \s hilc handkerchief was thrust into the muzzle of the 
piece, and returned unsoiled or blackened To the defence 
founded on these circumstances it was answered, that Poiteous 
had not used his own piece, but had been seen to take one 
from a soldier Among the many who had been killed and 
wounded by the unhappy fire, there were several of better 
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rank, for even the humanity of such soldiers as fiied over 
the heads of the mere rabble arouiin tne scaffold, proved 
m some instances fatal to persons who were stationed m 
windows, or observed the melancholy scene fioin a dist'ince 
The voice of pubhr indignation was loud and general, intl, 
ere mens tempers had time to cool, the trnl of Captain 
Porteous took phee before the High Court of Justuiary 
After a long and piticnt hearing the jury hid the dilficult 
duty of bilancing the positive evicltnce of miny persons, 
and those of respectability, who deposed jiosiLivcly to tlie 
prisoners commanding his soldiers to fire, and himself firing 
ins piece, of which some swmc lint they saw the smoke and 
flash, and beheld a man drop at whom it was pointed, with 
the negative testimony of others, who, though well stationed 
for seeing whit hid passed, neither heird Porteous give oiders 
to fire nor saw him hre himself, but, on the contrary, ivcned 
that the first shot was fired by i soldier who stood clobc by 
him A gicat pirt of Ins defence wis also founded on the 
turbulence of the mob, which witnesses, according to their 
feelings, their picdilcctions, and their opportunities of obser 
vation, represented differently, some describing as a formid 
able not, what others represented as a trifling disturbance, 
such as always used to take place on the like occasions, when 
the executioner of the law, and the men commissioned to 
protect him in his task, were generally exposed to some 
indignities Ihe verdict of the jury suflicienlly shows how 
the es idence preponderated in their ramds It declared that 
John Porteous fired a gun among the people assembled at 
the execution , that he gave orders to his soldiers to fire, 
by which many persons were killed ind wounded, but, at 
the same time, tint the prisoner and his guard had been 
wounded and beaten, by stones thrown at them by the 
multitude Upon this verdict, the Loids of Justiciary 
passed sentence of death against Captain Jolni Porteous, 
adjudging him, m the common form, to be hanged on a 
gibbet at the common place of execution, on Wednesday, 
8th September, 1736, ,ind all his movable property to be 
forfeited to the king’s use, according to the bcottibh law 
m cases of wilful murder 
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CHAPTER IV 


Ihe hour a come hut not the tnao ' 

(JN the(hywlien the unhappy Porteous was expected to suffer 
the sciUuKe of the the pUce of executvoo, exteubive as 
It 13, was crowded almost to suffocation Tliere was not a 
window in ,ill the lofty tenements atound it, oi in the steep 
and ( rooked street called the Uow, by which the fatal pro 
ce6'‘ic)n was to desrend from the High Stn tt, that was not 
absoUitcly filled with speclators. The vincommon height and 
antique appearance ol these houses, some of which were 
formerly the property ol the Knights Templars, and the 
Knights of St john, and still exhibit on their fronts and 
gables the iron cross of thc'-e orders, gave additional effect 
to a scene m itself so striking 'Ihe area of the Grassiiiarket 
resembled a huge dark lake or sea of human heads, m the 
centre of whicli arose the fatal tree, tall, black, and ominous, 
from which dangled the deadly halter Every object takes 
interest from its uses and associations, and the erect beam 
and empty noose, things so simple in themselves, became, on 
such an occasion, objects of terror and of solemn interest 

Amid so numerous an assembly there was scarcely a word 
spoken, save in whispers The thirst of vengeance was m 
some degree allayed by its supposed certainty , and even the 
populace, wuh deeper teeling than they are wont to entertain, 
suppres^itd all clamorous exultation, and prepared to enjoy the 
scene of retaliation in triumph, silent and decent, though stern 
and relentless It seemed as if the depth of their hatred to 
the unfortunate criminal scorned to display itself in anything 
resembling the more noisy current ot their ordinary feelings 
Had a siiangcr consulted only the evidence of his ears, he 
might have supposed that so vast a multitude were assembled 
(-M 'hbvc* . a.ftec.'uwd styK vWidie'civis.t. 

and stilled those noises which, on all ordinary occasions, arise 
from such a concourse , but if he gazed upon then faces he 

I Tliprc n a uartHion, mat while a liltlc sueam was swollen intoa lorrcnlby 
rfc-nt sihijwcrs the clistontenied voice ol the Water Spini wta heard to pronounce 
the.« worth Ai Die same nionicnt, a niui, ivped on by his Tate or in bCQt« 
(ish language, fey, arrived at a \ all ip, amt prepared to crors (he w iier No 
remonsir ince from ihe bystnndeis v as of power lo stop him- he plunged into 
the sueam and perished 
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would Inve bLcn jnstantly undecuveJ I lie compressed lip, 
the bent brow, the stern and flashing eye of almost every one 
on whom he looked, conveyed the expression of men come to 
glut their sight with triumphint revenge It is probable that 
the appearance of tin ciiminal might have soniewii it changed 
the temper of the populace in his fivour, ind that they might 
in the moment of death have fori,ivcn the mux agiinst whom 
their resentment had been so licrcoly luatcd It lud how 
ever, been destined, that the nmlabilily ol their hcntiments 
was not to be exposed to this irnl 

Iho usutI hour for producing the cruninal had been past 
for many minutes, yet the spectators observed no symptom 
of his appearance “Would they veuUiic to defraud public 
justice?'' was the question which men began anxiously to nslc 
at each other The fust answer in every case was bold and 
positive, — "They dare not” But when the point was further 
canvassed, other opinions weic enteitained ind various causes 
of doubt were suggested Portcous had been a favouutc 
officer of the magistiacy of the city, which, being a numerous 
and fluctuating body, requires for itb support a degree of 
energy in its functionaries, which the individuals who com- 
pose It cannot at all times alike be supposed to possess m 
their own persons It was remembered, that in the Information 
for Porceous {the paper, namely, m which his case was slated 
to the Judges of the cnminal court), he had been debcnbed by 
his counsel as the person on whom the magistiates chiefly 
relied m all emergencies of uncommon difficulty ft was 
argued, too, that his conduct, on the unhappy occasion of 
Wilson's execution, was capable of being attributed to an 
imprudent excess of in the execution of his duty, a 
motive for which those under whose authority he acted might 
be supposed to have great sympathy And as these con 
sideiations might move the magistrates to make a favourable 
representation of Porteous s case, thpie were not wanting others 
in the higlier departments of government, which would make 
sjch suggesiioits Imoiuahly JiAfAied to 
Ihe mob of Edmbuigh when thoroughly excited, had been 
at all times one of the fiercest which could be found in 1 iirnpe, 
and of late years they had iisen repeatedly against the govern 
ment, and sometimes not without temporary success Ihcy 
were conscious, therefore, dial they were no favourites with 
the rulers of the period, and that, if Captain Portcous's violence 
was not altogether regarded as good service, it might certainlv 
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be thought, that to visit it with a capital punishment would 
render it botli delicate and dangerous for future officers, m the 
sxnie cu( um'itam ea, to act with effect in repressing tumults 
Ihcre IS also i natural feeling, on the part of all members of 
government, for the general maintenance of authonty, and it 
seemed not unlikely, that what to the relatives of the sutTcrecs 
ippcared a wanton and unprovoked massacre, should be other 
wise viewed in the tabinrl of bt James’s It might be theie 
supposed, that, upon tht, whole matter, Captain Porteous was 
in the evereise ot a tiust delcgited to him by the lawful civil 
uiiliority , th it he had been assaulted by the populace, and 
sevi ral ot his men hurt , and that, in finally repelling force by 
force, his conduct could be faiily imputed to no other motive 
than self dofence lU the discharge of his duty 
Ihese considerations, of themselves very powerful, induced 
the sped dors to apprehend the possibility of a reprieve, and 
to tlie various causes vvluch might interest the rulers nt his 
tavour, the lower pait of the' rabble added one which was 
peculiiily well adapted to their comprehension It was 
averred, in order to increase the odium against Poiteous, 
tliat while he repreased with the utmost seventy the slightest 
e'teesses of the poor, he not only overlooked the license of the 
young nobles «ind gentry, but was very willing to lend tiiem 
the countenance of his official authoiity, in execution of such 
iooie pranks as u was chiefly his duty to have restrained 
Ihis suspicion, which was perhaps much exaggerated, made 
a deep impression on the minds of the populace, and when 
several ot the higher tank joined m a petition, recommending 
Porteous to the mercy of the crown, it was generally supposed 
he owed their favour not to any conviction ot the hardship of 
his case, but to the fear of losing a convenient accomplice m 
their delnueheries It is scarcely necessary to say how much 
this suspicion augmented the people’s detestation of this ob 
noxious cnnunal, as well as their fe.ir of Ins escaping the 
sentence pronounced against him 

\\lule these arguments weie stated and replied to, and 
canvassed and suppoited, the hitherto silent expectation of 
the people became changed into that deep and agitating 
muimur, which is sent foith by the ocean before the tempest 
begins to howl The crowded popul ice, as if their motions 
had corresponded with the unsettled stale of their minds, 
fluctuated to and fro without any visible cause of impulse, 
like the agitation of the waters, called by sailors the ground- 
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swell The news, winch the magistrates hid 'ilmost hesitated 
to comrrunicite to them, were at length announced, and 
spread among the spectators witli a npidity like liglUning 
A reprieve from the Secretary of Stile’s offici , undi r the 
hand of his Grace the Duke of Newcastle, hid arrived, 
inLimaling the pleasure of Queen Caroline (regent of the 
kingdom during the absence of George If on tin Continent), 
that the execution of the sentence of death pronounced 
agiinsl John Porteous, late Capt mi 1 leulenant of the t ity 
Guard of Edinburgh, present prisoner in the I ulbootli of 
that city, be respited for six wciksfrom the time .ippoitited 
for his ex( cution 

The assembled spectators of almost all degrees, whose 
minds hid been wound up to the pitch wlmh we have 
described, uttered i groan, or rilher a roar of mdignition 
and disappointed revenge, simihr to that of a tiger from 
whom his meal lias been rent by his kccpci when he wia 
just about to devour It I his fieicc ex( laiiiation seemed to 
forebode some immediate explosion of popular leseniment, 
and, in fact, such had been expected by (he nngistrites, 
an 1 the necessary measures had been taken to repress it 
But the shout was not u peated, nor did any sudden tumult 
ensue, such as it appeared to announce The populace 
seemed to be ashamed of having expressed their disappoint 
ment in a vain chenour, and the sound changed, not into the 
silence which had prect ded the arrival of these stunning news, 
but into stilled niuttenngs, isliich each group maintained 
among themselves, and which were blended into one deep 
and hoarse murmur which floated above the assembly 

Yet still, though all expectation of tlie execution was over, 
the mob remained assembled, stationary, as it were, through 
very lesenlment, gazing on the preparations for death, winch 
had now been made in \ain, and stimulating their feelings, by 
recalling the various claims which ^Vllsou might have had on 
royal mtrey, fiom the mistaken motives on which he acted, 
as well as from the generosity lie had displajcd towards his 
accomplice “This man," Uiey said, — “the brave, the re- 
solute, the geneious, was executed to death without mercy 
for stealing a purse of gold, which in some sense ho might 
consider as a fair rtpnsal, while the profligate satillite, who 
took advantage of a trifling tumult, inseparable from such 
occasions, to shed the blood of twenty of his fellow citizens, 
is deemed a fitting object for the exercise of the royal pre 
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rogative of mercy Is this to be borne ? — would our fathers 
have borne it ? Are not we, like them, Scotsmen and burghers 
of Edinburgh?” 

'I he otficers of justice began now to remove the scaflold, 
and other preparations which had been made for the execu- 
tion, in hopes, by doing so, to accelerate the dispersion of 
the imiUuude The measure had the desired effect, for no 
sooner had the fatal tiee been unfixed fiom the large stone 
pi^eLstal or socket in which it was secured, and sunk slowly 
down u|)on the wain intended to remove it to the place where 
It Nvas usiully deposUul, than the populace, after giving vent 
to their feelings m a second shout of rage and moiliIiCT- 
tion, begin slowly to disperse to their usual abodes and 
occupations 

The windows v.ere m like manner gradually deserted, and 
groups of the more decent class of citizens formed themselves, 
as if waiting to return homewards when the streets should be 
cleared of the rabble Contrary to what is frequently the 
case, this description of persons agreed in general with the 
sentiments of their interiors, and consideied the cause as 
common to all ranks Indeed, ns we have already noticed, 
It was by no means amongst the lowest class of the spectators, 
or those most likely to be engaged in the not at Wilson’s 
execution, that the fatal fire of Porteous’s soldiers had taken 
efiect Several persons were killed who were looking out at 
windows at the scene, who could not of course belong to the 
rioters, and were persons of decent rank and condition The 
burghers, therefore, resenting the loss which had fallen on 
their own body, and proud and tenacious of their rights, 
as the citi/cns of Edinburgh have at all times been, were 
greatly exasperated at the unexpected respite of Captain 
Porteous 

It was noticed at the time, and afterwards more particularly 
remombored, that, while the mob were in the act of dispersing, 
several individuals were seen busily passing from one place 

none, but whispering for a little lime with those who appeared 
to be declaiming most violently against the conduct of govern- 
ment Ihese active agents had the appearance ol men from 
tlie country, and were generally supposed to be old friends 
and conledcrates of Wilson, whose minds were of course 
highly excited against Portcous 

If, however, it was the mlentaon of these men to stir the 
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multitude to any sudden act of mutiny, it seemed for the time 
to be fruitless The rabble, as well as the more decent part 
of the assembly, dispersed, and went home peaceably , and it 
was only by observing the moody discontent on their brows, 
or catching the tenor of the conversation they held with each 
other, that a stranger could estimate the slate of their minds 
We will give the reader this advantage, by associating our- 
selves with one of the numerous groups who were painfully 
ascending the steep declivity of the VVest Bow, to leturn to 
their dwellings in the Lawnmarket 
“An unco thing this, Mrs Howden,” said old Peter Plum- 
damaii to his neighbour the toiipmg-vnfe, oi saleswoman, as 
he offered her his arm to assist her in the toilsome ascent, 
“ to see the grit folk at Lunnon set their face against law and 
gospel, and let loose sic a reprobate as Porteous upon a 
peaceable town ! ” 

“ And to think o' the weary walk they hae gien us," an- 
swered Mrs Howden, with a groan, “and sic a comfoi table 
window as I had gotten, too, just within a penny st me cast 
of the scaffold — I could hae heard every word the minister 
said — and to pay twalpenmes for my stand, and a' for 
naethingl” 

“ I am judging," said Mr Plumdamas, “ that this reprieve 
wadna stand gude m the auld Scots law, when the kingdom 
•was a kingdom ” 

“ 1 dinna ken muckle about the law," answered Mrs 
Howden , “ but I ken, when we had a king, and a chancellor, 
and parliament men o’ our am, we could aye peeblc them wi* 
stanes when they werena gude bairns — But nacbody's nails 
can reach the length o’ Lunnon ” 

“ Weary on Lunnon, and a' that e’er came out o’t t" said 
Miss Gnzel Damahoy, an ancient seamstress, “ they htae taen 
awa our parliament, and they hae oppressed our trade Our 
gentles will hardly allow that a Scots needle can sew ruffles 
on a sark, or lace on an owerlay " 

“ Ye may say that, Miss Damahoy, and I ken o’ them that 
hae gotten raisins frae Lunnon by forpits at ance,” responded 
Plumdamas, “and then sic an host of idle English gaugers 
and excisemen as hae come down to vex and torment us, 
that an honest man canna fetch sae muckle as a bit anker 
0 ’ brandy frae Leith to the Lawnmarket, but he’s like to be 
nibbit o’ the very glides he’s bought and paid for — Weel, I 
winna justify Andrew Wilson for pitting hands on what wasna 
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his , bill if he took nac m ur than his am, there's an awfu' 
difference between that and the fact this man stands for ” 

“If ye speak about the law,” said Mrs Howden, “here 
comes Mr Saddletree, that can settle it as weel as ony on the 
bend) *’ 

1 he party fabe mentioned, a grave elderly person, with a 
superb periwig, dressed in a decent suit of sad coloured 
clothis, came up as she spoke, and courteously gave his arm 
to Miss (jrizcl Damahoy 

It may lie necessary to mention, that Mr Bartolmc Saddle 
tree kept an excellent and highly esteemed shop for harness, 
siddks, ikc &c at the sign of the Golden Nag, at the head 
of JietiSi Wyiid Ills genius, however (as he himself and 
most of Ills neighbours conceived), lay towards the weightier 
matters of the law, and he tailed not to give frequent attend* 
mice upon the pleadings and arguments of the lawyers and 
judges in the neighbouring square, where, to say the truth, he 
was oftener to be found than would have consisted with his 
own emolument, but that his wife, an active painstaking 
person, could, in his absence, make an admirable shift to 
pl( ase the cibtoincrs and scold the journeymen I his good 
l idy was in the habit of letting her husband take his way, and 
go on improving his slock of legal knowledge without inter 
niption, but, as if m lequital, she insisted upon having her 
own will in the domestic and commercial departments which 
he abandoned to her Now, as Bartolmc Saddletree had a 
considerable gift of words, which lie mistook for eloquence, 
and conferred more liberally upon the society in which he 
Used than was at all Umes gracrous and acceptable,, tUere 
ifint forth a saying, with which wags used sometimes to 
inlerrupt his rhetoric, that, as he had a golden nag at his 
door, so he had a grey mare in his shop This reproach 
i.ithiced Mr Saddletree, on all occasions, to assume rather a 
huiiglity and stattly tone towards his good woman, a circum- 
stance h> which she seemed Very little affected, unless he 
attempted to exercise any real authority, when she never 
filled to fly into open rebellion But such extremes Bartohne 
stUlom provoked, for, like the gentle ICing Jamie, he was 
foiKkr of talking of authonty than really exercising it This 
turn of mind was, on the whole, lucky for him , since his 
subitandc was in* reased without any trouble on his part, or 
an> interruption of his favounto studies 

I his word in explanation has been thrown in to the reader, 
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while Saddletree was laying down, with great picciMon, the 
law upon Porteous’s case, by which he nirived it tins con 
cluMon, that, if Porteous had fired fivi, nwnutti sooner b lore 
Wilbon was cut down he would have been versans in luito 
engaged that is, in a lawful act, and only liable to be piinisht d 
propter excfssum, or for Kelt of discretion, which niiglit half 
mitigated the piinibhment to pam oritnina 

"Discretion! echoed Mrs Howddi on whom, it may 
well be supposed, the fineness of this, distinction was mtirely 
thrown away,— ' whan had Jock Porteous citln i gnee dis 

cretion, or glide iiiannejs? — I mind when his fUher ' 

" But Mrs Ilowden ’ said Saddletree 

" And I,” said Miss Damalioy, ' mind when Ins mother 

" Miss Damahoi ciilrtated the interrupted orator 

" And I, said Idumdamas, mind when his wife 

" Mr Plumdamas — Mrs tiowden — Miss Damahoy tgain 
implored the orator, — "tnmd the distinction, as Counstlloi 
Crossmyloof sajs — ‘I,' says he, ‘tike a distinction' Now, 
the body of tlic criminal being cut down, and the evecution 
ended, Porteous was no longer otficial, the act v.hvch he 
came to protect and guard being done and ended, he was no 
better than aims et popub " 

" Qitms — qums^ Mr Saddletree, craving your pardon, 
said (with a prolonged emphasis on the first syllable) Mr 
Butler, the deputy schoolmaster of a parish near Edinburgh, 
who at that moment came up behind them as the false Latin 
was uttered 

"What signifies interrupting me, Mr Butler?— but I am 
glad to see you notwithstanding — I speak after Counsellor 
Crossm>loof, and he said anvis' 

" If Counsellor Crossmyloof used the dative for the nomi 
native, I would have crossed his loof with a tight leathern 
strap, Mr Saddletree, there is not a boy on the booby 
form but should have been scourged for such a solecism m 
grammar " 

" I speak Latin like a lawyer, ftfr Butler, and not like a 
schoolmaster, ' retorted Saddletree 

" Scarce like a schoolboy 1 think,” rejoined Butler 
" It matters little,” said Bartoline " all I mean to say is, 
that Porteous has become liable to the pt^na extra ardinem, 
or capital punishment, winch is to say, in plain Seolch the 
gallows, simply because he did not file when he was in office, 
but waited till the body was cut down, the execution whilk he 
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had m charsf* guard implemented, and he himself exotiered 
of the public trust imposed on him ” 

“ But, Mr Saddletree/ said Plumdamas, “ do ye rcdlly 
think John Parteous's case wad liae been better if he had 
bei'Un finnjf before ony stanes were flung at a’ 

** Indeed do T, neighbour Plumdamas/ replied Baitohne, 
confidently, 'Mie being then in point of trust and in point of 
powtr, the execution being but inchoat, or, at least, not 
hnplcinented, or finally ended, but after Wilson was cut 
down, U n-is a’ ower— he was clean txauctorate, and had nae 
mair ado but to get awa svi’ his guard up this West Bow as 
fast as if there had been a caption after lum — And this is law, 
for I lieard it laid down by Lord Vjncovincentem ” 

" Vincovinceiittin ? — Is ho a lord of slate, or a lord of 
scat?" enquired Mis Howden ^ 

“ A lord of seat — a lord of session —I fash mysell little wi' 
lords o’ state, they vex me m’ a wheen idle questions about 
theit saddles, and curpels, and holsters, and horse furniture, 
and nliat they'll cost, and whan they'll be ready — a wheen 
galloping geese — my wife may serve the like o’ them ” 

And so might she, m her day, hae served the best lord in 
the land, for as little as ye think o' her, Mr Saddletree/ said 
Mrs Howdtn, somewhat indignant at the contemptuous way 
in which her gossip was mentioned, “when she and I were 
twa gilpies, we little thought to hae sitten doun wi’ the like o’ 
my auld Davie Howden, or you either, Mr Saddletree " 

While Saddletree, who was not bright at a reply, was 
cudgelling his brains for an answer to this home-thrust, Miss 
Damahoy broke in on him 

'■ And as for the lords of state," said Miss Damahoy, “ ye 
suld mind the riding o' the parliament, Mr Saddletree, in the 
glide aidd time before the Union, — a year's rent o’ mony a 
gude estitc gaed for horse -graith and harnessing, forby 
broidcri’d robes and foot mantles, that wad hae stude by 
their Une vi’ gold brocade, and that were muckle m my am 
line " 

“ ^y, and then the lusty banqueting, with sweetmeats and 
comfits net and dry, and dried fruits of divers sorts/ said 
Plumdamas “ But Scotland was Scotland in these days ’’ 

“ I’ll tell ye what it neighbours," said Mrs Howden, 
'* I'll ne'er believe Scotland is Scotland ony majr, if our 

1 A noblcm*n was called a Lord of Slate Tlia Sepatori of the Colleg-e oJ 
)iuilco 'fferolerioed Lordi of Scat, orofibe Session, 
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kindly Scots sit doun with the affront they hae gien us this 
day It’s not only the blude that ts shed, but tlic blude that 
might hae been shed, that’s required at our hands , there was 
my daughter’s wean, Utile Eppie Daidle — my oc, >c ken, Miss 
Gnzel — had played the truant frie the school, as burns will 
do, ye ktn, Mr Butler ” 

" And for which,” intcijcctcd Mr Butler, “they should be 
soundly scourged by their wellwishcia” 

"And had just cruppen to the gallows’ foot to see the 
hanging, as was natural for a wean, and what for mightin 
she hae been shot as weel as the rest o’ them, and where wad 
we a' hae been then? I wonder how Queen Cirline (if her 
name be Carline) wad hae liked to hae had ane o’ her am 
btirns in sic a venture?” 

"Report says,” answered Butler, "that such a circunisl ince 
would not have distressed her majesty beyond enduram c " 
"Aweel,” said Mrs Howden, "the sum o’ the matter is, 
that, were I a man, I wad hae amends o' Jock Portcous, be 
the upshot what like o’t, if a’ the carles and carlincs m Lngland 
had 8wom to the nay say ” 

" I would claw down the Tolbooth door wi’ my nails,” said 
Miss Gnzel, "but I wad be at him ” 

"Ye may be very right, ladies,” sard Butler, "but I would 
not advise you to speak so loud ” 

" Speak ' ” exclaimed both the ladies together, " there will 
be naetlung else spoken about frae the Weigh house to the 
Water gate, till this is either ended or mended " 

Ihe females now departed to their respective places of 
abode Plumdamas joined the other two gentlemen in drink- 
ing their meridtan (a bumper dram of brandy), as they passed 
the well known low-browed shop m the Lawnmarket, where 
they were wont to take that refreshment Mr Plumdamas 
then departed towards his shop, and Mr Butler, who happ-'ned 
to have some particular occasion for the rein of an old btidla 
(the truants of that busy day could have anticipated its applicn 
tion), walked down the 'Lawnmirkct with "Mr ‘badciietree, each 
talking as he could gel a word thrust in, the one on the laws 
of Scotland, the other on those of Syntax, and neither listening 
to a word which bis companion uttered 
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CHAPTER V 

n wl lir 1 1 colde ngl t weel hv doun the law 
11 t in 3 a hou e was nunik os is i daw 

lj*v!« Lindsay 

“ PiUKr been Jock Umer tlje earner here, speenng 
ahoiit his new graiih," sud Mm Saddletree to her husband, 
as he crosGtd the threshold, not with the purpose, by any 
nu ms, cif consuliing him upon his own affairs, but merely 
to iniiiintc., by a guiUe rccipitiilition, how much duty she 
hid gone thiough in his absence 

replied Baiiohnc, and deigned not a word more“ 
“And ihc laird of Girdingbuist has had his running 
footnnn here and edd himsell (he's a end pleasant young 
gentleman) to see when the broidered saddlecloth for hts 
sorrel horse "ill be ready, for he wants it agine the Kelso 

racci ” 

“ Weel, aweel, ' replied Battohne as laconically ns before 
“ And Ills lordship, the Carl of Blazonbury, Lord Tlash and 
riaine, is hbe to be clem daft, that the harness for the six 
f ]and< rs tnears, wi' the crests, coronets, housings, and mount 
mgs conlorm, are no sent hame according to promise gien “ 

“ Wcel, weel, wed— "cel, weel, gudewife,” said Saddletree, 
“ if he gangs daft, we’ll hae him cognosced—it’s a' very weel ” 
“ Its weel that ye think sae, Mr Saddletree,*' answered his 
hclpiinlt, rather nettled at the indifference with which her 
report was received , “ there’s mony ane wad hae thought 
tliemselves afironted, if sac mony customers had ca'd and 
naebody to answer them but women-folk, for a' the lads 
were afi, as soon as your back was turned, to sec Porteous 
hanged, that might be counted upon , and sae, you no being 
at hame “ 

“ Houts, Mrs Saddletree,” said Batlolirie, with an air of 
con-icquence, “dmna deave me ni’ your nonsense, I was 
under the necessity of bung elsewhere — tmt ovmia — as Mr 
Cro‘5snnloof said, when he was called by two macers at once, 
non omma fossumus—pessimtts— possums — I ken our law 
him ofi'ends Mr Bullet's ears, but il means naebody, an it 
wpre the Lord I’rcsident himsell, can do twa turns at ance '* 

“ Very right, Mr Saddletree," answered his careful help- 
mate, with a sarcastic smile, “and nae doubt it’s a decent 
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thing to leive your wife to look after young gcntlemcn’i 
saddles and bridles, when ye gang to see a man, that never 
did ye nae ill, racing a halter ” 

" Woman,’' said Saddletree, assuming an elevated tone, to 
which the Mendtan had somewhat contributed, “desist, — I 
say forbear, from intromitting with affiua thou cansl not 
understand D’ye tliink I was born to sit here broggin an 
elshin through bend leather, when sic men as Duncan I orbes 
and tliat other Arnislon chicld there, without muckle greitcr 
parts, if the elosc-head speak true, than niysell, nuiin be 
presidents and king's advocates, nao doubt, and win but they ? 
Whereas, were favour equally distribute, as m the days of the 
wight Wallace' ■ ■“ 

“ 1 ken naething we wad hae gotten by the %ight Wallace," 
said Mrs Saddletree, “unless, as I hae heaid the aiild folk 
tell, they fought m thae days \vi’ bend-leather guns, and then 
It’s a chance but what, if he had bought them, he might luive 
forgot to pay for them And as for the greatness of your 
parts, Bartley, the folk m the close head maun ken mair about 
them than I do, if they make sic a report of them ” 

“ I tell ye, woman,” said Saddletree, in high dudgeon, 
“that ye ken naething about these matters In Sir William 
Wallace's days, there was nae man pinned down to sic a 
slavish wark as a saddler's, for they got ony leather graith 
that they had use for ready-made out of Holland " 

“Well, ’ said Butler, who was, like many of his profession, 
something of a humorist and dry joker, ** if that be the case, 
Mr Saddletree, I think we have changed for the better , since 
we make our own harness, and only import our lawyers from 
Holland ” 

“ It’s ower true, Mr Butler,” answered Bartohne, with a 
sigh, “if I had had the luck — or rather, if my father had 
had the sense to send me to Leyden and Utrecht to learn 

the Substitutes and Pandex ” 

“You mean the Institutes — Juslmian’s Institutes, Mr 
Saddletree?" said Butler 

“Institutes and substitutes ate synonymous words, Mr 
Butler, and used indifferently as such m deeds of tailzie, as 
you may sec m Balfour's Practiques, or Dallas of St Martin's 
Styles I understand these things pretty weel, I thank God , 
but I own I should have studied in Holland ” 

“ To comfort you, you might not have been farther forward 
than you are now, Mr Saddletree,” replied Mr Butler, “ for 
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our Scottish advocates are an aristocratic race Their brass 
vs of the light Connihiarv quality, and ^<}n cutvis conUgU adirt 
Corinthitm — Aha, Mr Saddletree?” 

“ And aha, Mr Butler,” rejoined Bartoline, upon whom, as 
miy be well supposed, the jest w'ls lost, and all but the sound 
of the woiJs, “ye said a gliff syne it was a gutvis, and now 
I heard ye say eunts with my am ears, as plain as ever I heaid 
a word at the fore bar” 

“(live me your pxticfice, Mr Saddletiee, and I'll explain 
tliL di-^rrcpT-ncy in three words,” said Butler, as pedantic in 
his own d( p irlmcnt, though with infinitely more judgment 
and karning, as B.krlolnie was in liis self assumed profession 
of the hw — "Give me your patience for a moment — You’ll 
gnnt that the nominative case is that by winch a person or 
thing IS nominated or designed, and which may be called the 
primacy case, all others being formed from it by aUerations 
of the IMminalion m the learned languages, and by prcposi* 
Uons m our modem Babylonian jargons— You’ll grant me that, 
I suppose, Mr Saddletree?” 

"I dinna ken whether 1 will or no— avtsandim, ye 
ken — nacbocly should be in a hurry to make admissions, 
either in point of law, or in point of fact,” said Saddletree, 
looking, or endeavouring to look, as if he understood what 
was said 

“ And the dative case ” continued Butler 

"I ken what a tutor dative is,” said Saddletree, “readily 
enough” 

" J he dative case,” resumed the grammarian, “is that in 
which anything is given or assigned as properly belonging 
to a person, or thing — Yoti cannot deny that, I am sure " 

“ 1 am sure I’ll no grant it though, ’ said Saddletree 

"I hen, whnt the deevtl d’ye take the nominative and the 
dative cases to be ? ” said Butler, hastily, and surprised at once 
out of hia decency of expression and accuracy of pronunciation 

“ I'll tell you that at leisure, Mr Butler," said Saddletree, 
with a very knoixing look, “1 11 take a day to see and answer 
every article of your condescendence, and then I'll hold you to 
confess or deny, as accords ” 

'* Come, come, Mr Saddletree,” satd hia wife, “ we’ll hae 
nac confessions and condescendences here, let them deal in 
thae soit 0 ’ wares that are paid for them — they suit the like o’ 
us as ill as a demipique saddle would set a draught ox ” 

“ Aha ' " said Mr Butler, ^fnppia bos J>tger^ nothing 
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new under the sun — But rt was a fair hit of Mrs Saddletree, 
however *’ 

" And It wad far better become ye, Mr Saddletree," con- 
tinued his helpmate, “since )e say ye hae skeel o' tlie law, to 
try if ye can do onything for Ei6e Deans, puir thing, that's 
lying up m the Tolbooth yonder, cauld, and hungry, and com- 
fortless — A servant lass of ours, Mr Butler, and as innocent a 
lass, to my thinking, and as usefu’ m the chop — When Mr 
Saddletree gangs out, — and ye’re aware he’s seldom .it hame 
when there's ony o' the plea-houses open, — pinr bltie used to 
help me to tumble the bundles o' barkened leather up and 
down, and range out the gudos, and suit a body’s hiiinourij — • 
And troth, she could aye please the customers wi’ her answers, 
for she w.is ayo civil, and a bonnier 1 i&s wa&na in Auld 
Reekie And when folk were hasty and unreabonable, she 
could servo them belter than int, that am no sac young as 
I hae been, Mr. Butler, and a wee bit short in the temper into 
the bargain For when there's ower mony folks crying on me 
at anes, and nane but ae tongue to answer thuro, folk maun 
speak hastily, or they’ll ne’er get through their wark — &ae I 
miss Elhc daily " 

“ Dg dti m dum'' added Saddletree 

“ 1 think," said Butler, after a good deal of hesitation, “ 3 have 
seen the girl in the shop — a modesMookmg, fair-h.iirud girl?" 

“Ay, ay, that's jUst puir Efhe,” said her mistress “ How 
she was abandoned to hersell, or whether she was sackless 
o’ the sinfu' deed, God m Heaven knows , but tf she’s been 
guilty, she’s been sair tempted, and I wad amaist take my 
Bible aith she hasna been hersdl at the time *' 

Butler had by this time become much agitated , he fidgeted 
up and down the shop, and showed the greatest agitation that 
a person of such strict decorum could be supposed to give 
way to “ Was not this girl," he said, “ the daughter of David 
Deans, that had the parks at St Leonard's taken? and has 
she not a sister ?" 

“ In troth has she — puir Jeanie Deans, ten years nulder 
than hetsell , she was here greeting a wee while syne about 
her tittle And what could I say to her, but that she bi hoved 
to come and speak to Mr Saddletree when he was at hamc ? 
It wasna that I thought Mr Saddletree could do her or ony 
other body muckle good or ill, but it wad aye serve to keep 
the pun thing’s heart up for a wee while, and let sorrow come 
when sorrow maun " 
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“ Ye’re mis^aen though, gudewife,” said Saddletree scorn- 
fully, “ for I could hac gien her great satisfaction , I could hae 
proved to her that her sister was indicted upon the statute 
saxteen hundred and ninety, chapter one — For the mair ready 
prevention of child-murder — for concealing her pregnancy, 
and giving no account of the child which she had borne " 

“ I hope,” said Butler, — ■“ I trust in a gracious God, that 
she <an clear li<.r‘jelf” 

“ And sac do I, Mr Butler," replied Mrs Saddletree “I 
am sure I wad hae answered for her as my am daughter, 
but, wae's my heart, I Ind been tender a' the simmer, and 
scarce oatr the door o’ my room for tnal weeks And as for 
Mr Saddletree, he might be m .i lying m hospital, and ne'er 
Dnd out what the women cam there for bae I could see liltla 
or nacihing o' her, or I wad hae had the truth o’ her situation 
out o' her, I’se warrant ye — But we a’ think her sister maun 
be able to speak something to clear her ” 

'‘The haill Parliament House," said Saddletree, “was 
speaking o' naethmg else, till diis job o’ Porteous’s put it 
out o’ liead— It’s a beautiful point of presumptive murder, and 
there's been nane like it in the Justiciar Court since the case 
of Liickie Smith the howdic, that suffered in the year saxteen 
hundred and scvc,nty-mne " 

“ But what’s the matter wt’you, Mr, Butler?" said tlie good 
woman , " ye arc looking as white as a sheet , will yc take 
a dram ? ” 

" By no means," said Butler, compelling himself to speak. 
" I walked in from Dumfries yesterday, and this is a warm 
day " 

“Sit down," said Mrs Saddletree, laying hands on him 
kindly, “ and rest ye — ye'll kill yoursell, man, at that rate — ■ 
And are we to wsh you joy o’ getting the &cule, Mr Butler?" 

“ Yes — no — do not know," answered the young man 
vaguely. But Mrs Saddletree kept him to the point, partly 
out of real interest, partly from curiosity 

“ Ye dinna ken whether ye are to get the free scule o’ 
Dumfries or no, after hinging on and teaching it a’ the 
simmer?" 

“ No, Mrs Saddletree — I aro not to have it," replied 
Butler, more collectedly “The Laird of Black-at-the-oane 
had a natural son bred to the kirk, that the presbytery could 
not be prevailed upon to license, and so " 

“Ay, ye need say naemair about u, if there was a laird 
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tUat had a puir kinsman or a bastard that it wad suit, theve'b 
enough said — And ye’re e’en come back to Libberton to wait 
for dead men’s shoon? — and, for as frail as Mr WhacWiairn 
IS, he may live as lang as you, tlut arc his assistant and 
successor " 

*' Very like,” replied Butler with a sigh , " I do not know if 
I should wish it otherwise ” 

” Nae doubt it’s a very vexmg thing,” continued the good 
lady, ” to be m that dependent station , and you that liae 
right and. title to sac mnckle bcttei, I wonder how ye bear 
these crosses ” 

" Qitos diligii casiigat*’ answered Butler, *‘tven the pngan 
Seneca could see an advantage m alTliclion 'llie Heallicns 
had their philosophy, and the Jews tUcir revelation, Mrs 
Saddletiee, and they endured their distresses in their day 
Christians have a belter dispensition than either — but doubt 
less " 

He stopped and sighed 

'* I keu wliat ye mean,” said Mrs Saddletree, looking 
toward her husband, "there’s whiles we lose patience in 
spite of baith book and Bible — But ve are no gaun awa, and 
looking aae poorly — ye’ll stay and take some kail wi’ us ? ” 

Mr Saddletree laid aside Balfour's Pracliques {his favourite 
study, and much good may it do him), to join m his wife's 
hospitable importunity But the teacher declined all entreaty, 
and took his leave upon the spot 

" There’s something in a’ tins,” siid Mrs Saddletree, look 
mg after him as he walked up the street, "I w’onder what 
makes Mr. Butler sae distressed about Effic's misfortune — 
there was nae acquaintance atween them that ever I saw or 
heard of, but they were neighbours when David Deans was 
on the Laird o' Dumbicdikes’ land Mr Butler wad ken her 
father, or some o’ her folk — Get up, Mr Saddktiee — ye have 
set yoursell down on tlie very brtcham that wants stitching — 
and here’s little Willie, the prentice — Ye little rin there-out 
deil that ye are, what takes you raking through the gutters to 
see folk hangit? — how wad ye like when it comes to be your 
am chance, as I winna ensure ye, if ye dinna mend your 
manneis? — And what are ye maundering and greeting for, 
as if a word were breaking your banes? — Gang in by, and be 
a better bairn another time, and tell Peggy to gie ye a \ncker 
o’ broth, for ye’ll be as gleg as a gled, i'se uaiiant ye — It’s 
a fatherless baiin, Mr Saddletree, and niolheiless, whilk in 
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<,oine c^scs may be waur, and ane would take care o’ him if 
th( y could — it’s a Christian duty " 

“ Vtry true, gudewifc," said Saddletree, m reply, “we are 
in loLo pureniis to him during his years of pupdlarity, and I hae 
had thoughts of applying to the Court for a commission aa 
factor loco tuloris^ siccing there is nae tutor nominate, and the 
tutor at hw dedmt s to act , but only I fear the expense of the 
pioccdun wad nut be in tttn versam, for I am not aware if 
Willu* has ony effects whereof to assume the administration ” 
He concluded this sentence with a self important cough, as 
one ivlio has hid down the law m an indisputable matmor 
“Lfhctsl” said Mrs Saddletree, “what effects has the 
puir wean ? — he was m rags when his mother died , and the 
blue polome that EfDc made for him out of an auld mantle 
nf my am, was tlie first decent dress the bairn ever had on 
Puir Elbe I can ye tell me now really, wi' a’ your law, will her 
Ulc he in clanger, Mr Saddhtrte, when ih<-y arena able to 
prove tint ever tlure was a bairn ava?” 

“ \Vhoy,“ said Mr Saddletree, delighted at having for once 
in his life seen hn wife’s attention arrested by a topic of legal 
discussion — “Whoy, there arc two sorts of mnrilrutn^ or 
inurdr<\gnim, or what you ^/tit</^flrn’ercall murthei 
I mean there are many sorts , for there's your mu} thrum per 
vigtltas et mst/iias, and your murthruni under trust ” 

“ I am sure,” replied his moiety, “ that rnurther by trust is 
the way that the gentry murther us merchants, and whiles 
make ua shut the booth up — but that has naething to do wi’ 
Effic's misfortune” 

“ Tlie case of Effie (or Euphemia) Deans,” resumed Saddle- 
tree, “ IS one of those cases of murder presumptive, that is, a 
murder of the law's infernng or construction, being derived 
from certain tndtaa or grounds of suspicion ” 

“So that,” said the good woman, “unless puir Effie has 
communicated her situation, she’ll be hanged by the neck, if 
the bairn was still-born, or if it be alive at this moment?” 

“ Assuredly,” send SaddUtree, “U being a statute made by 
our Sovereign Lord and I ady, to prevent the horrid delict of 
bringing forth children m secret — he enmt is rather afavounte 
of the law, this species of muithei being one of its am creation " 
“'I hen, if the law makes murders,” said Mrs Saddletree, 
“the law should be hinged for them, or jf they wad hang a 
lawyer instead, the country w.id find nae faut” 

A summons to their fiugal dtunur interrupted the further 
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progress of the conversation, which was otherwise like to take 
a turn invich less favourable to the scunce ol jurispiudence 
and Us professors, than Mr Bartoline S uldlctree, the fond 
adcnirec of both, had at its opening Anticii»atcd 


CHAPTER VI 

Out up (li n fiilsp all Cdiiiburpli 
they all rust u] b> II uus ii (la three 

Joh nte An itlrang*i Geo Intghi 

BuTinn, on his departure from the sign of the Golden Nag, 
went m quest of a fnend of his connected i,ith the law, of 
whom he wished to make particular enquiries concerning the 
circumstances m which the unfortunate young woman men 
tioncd m the last chapter was placed, having, as the re ider 
has probably already conjectured, reasons much deeper than 
those dictated by mere humanity, for interesting himself in 
hei tate He found the person he sought absent from home, 
and was equally unfortunate in one or two other calls which 
he made upon acquaintances whom he hoped to interest in 
her story But everybody was, for the moment, stark mad on 
the subject of Porteoos, and engaged busily m attacking or 
defending the measures of government in reprieving him , and 
the ardour of dispute had excited such universal thirst, that 
half the young lawyers and writers, together with their very 
clerics, the class whom Butler was looking after, had adjourned 
the debate to some favourite tavern It was computed by an 
experienced antlimetician, that there was as much twopenny 
ale consumed on the discussion as would have floated a first- 
rate man of-war 

Butler wandered about until it was dusk, resolving to take 
that opportunity of visiting the unfortunate young woman, 
when his doing so might be least observed, for lie h.id Ins 
Qwa reasons tor avoiding the rem irks of Mrs Saddletree, 
whose shop door opened at no great distance from that of tire 
jail, though on the opposite or south side of the street, and a 
little higher up lie passed, therefore, through the nairow 
and partly covered passage leading fiom the noith west end 
of the Parliament Square 

He stood now before the Gothic entrance of the ancient 
prison, which, as is well known to all men, rears its ancient 
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front in the very middle of the High Street, forming, as it 
vere, the termination to a huge pile of buildings called the 
Liickcnbouths, vvhich, for some inconceivable reason, our 
ancestors liad j imincd into the midst of the principal street 
of the totvn, leaving for pa-.svgc a narrow street on the north, 
and on the south, into which the prison opens, a narrow 
croolvLil 1 me, winding betwixt the high and sombre walls of 
the '1 olboDlh and the adjacent houses on the one side, and 
tlie butlrcjses and projections of the old Cathedral upon the 
otlier lo give some gaiety to this sombre pissige (well 
known by the name of the Knmes), a number of little booths, 
or shojis after the t ishion of cobblers' stalls, arc plastered, as 
It w( re, against the Gothic projections and abutments, so that 
It seemed as if the traders had occupied with nests, bearing 
vhc same proportion to the building, eveiy buttress and coign 
of V uitagc, as the martlet did in M icbi th’s Castle Of later 
years these booths have degenerated into mere toy shops, 
ivhere the littU loiterers chicHy mteiested m such wares are 
tempted to linger, enchanted by the nch display of hobby, 
horses, babies, and Piilch toys, arranged m artful and gay 
confusion , yet half scaled by the cross looks of the withered 
pantaloon, or spectacled old lady, by whom these tempting 
stores are watched and superintended But, in the times we 
write of, the hosiers, the glovers, the hatters, the mercers, 
the milliners, and all who dealt in the miscellaneous wares 
now termed haberdasher's goods, were to be found in this 
narrow alley 

1 0 return from our digression Butler found the outer 
turnkey, a tall, thm, old man, with long silver hair, in the act 
of locking the outward door of the jail He addressed him 
self to this person, and asked admittance to Effie Deans, 
confined upon accusation of child murder The turnkey looked 
at him earnestly, and, civilly touching his hat out of respect 
to Butler's black coat and clerical appearance, replied, "It 
was impossible any one could be admitted at present " 

" VcM cs.xUc’’ ’Uau usual, pxubeiiVy ou account of 

Captain Porteous’s affair?" said Butler 

I he turnkey, with the true mystery of a person in office, 
gave two grave nods, and withdrawing from the wards a 
ponderous key of about two feet in length, he proceeded to shut 
a strong plate of steel, which folded down above the keyhole, 
and was secured by a steol spring and catch Butler stood 
jtill instinctively while the door was made fast, and then look- 
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ing at his watch, \;alkcd briskly up the street, muttenng to 
himself almost unconsciously — 

Porta aclversa inpert£ soUdotiue adaiaotue coliimnat. , 

Vis ui nulla vinim non ipsi exscindere fciio 
CoeUcolcL valeant — Slat fertc-\ turns ad auras — &c ' 

Having wasted half an hour more m a second fruitless 
attempt to find lus legal friend ami adviser, he thought it 
time to leave the city and return to his place of residenCL, in 
a small village about two miles and a half to the soiiiliwird of 
Ldmburgh Ihe metropolis, was at this time surroundet! by 
a high wall, with battlements and flanking projections at some 
intervals, and the access was through gates, cillecl in the 
Scottish language fiar/s, which were reguUrly shut .it night 
A small fee to the keepers would md«ed procure egiess and 
ingresa at any time, through a wicket left for that pui[)ose in 
the large gate, but it was of some importance, to .a man so 
poor ns Butler, lo avoid even this slight pecuniary mulct, 
and fearing the hour of shutting the gues might be ncir, he 
made fur that to which he found liimsUl nearest, although, 
by doing so, he somewhat lengthened his walk homewards 
Bristo Port was that by which his direct road lay, but the 
West Port, which leads out of the Grassmarket, was the 
nearest of the city gates to the place where he found himself, 
and to that, thcrt-forc, he directed his course He rc.tched 
the port in ample time to pass the circuit of the a alls, and 
enter a suburb called Porisburgh, chiefly inhabited by the 
lower ordci of citizens and mechanics Here he was un 
expectedly mteriupied 

He had not gone far from the gate befoie he heard the 
sound of a drum, and, to Ins great surprise, met a number of 
persons, sufficient to occupy the whole front of the sticet, and 
form a considerable mass behind, moving with great speed 
towards the gate he had just come from, and having in 
front of them a drum be.iting to arms While he considered 
how he should escape a party, assembled, as it might be 
presumed, for no lawful puipose, they came full on him and 
stopped him 

1 Wide Is the fronting gale and, rust d 011 higb, 

WiUi adsmanune colninns threats tiie sky 
V'vin IS ihe force of man and IIciv<.n s as v\in, 

To crush the pillars which the pile sustain. 

Sublime on these a tower of steel is rear d 

Dr.ulns Vtr^i, Book vi. 
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“ Are you a clergyman?” one questioned him 

Bmler replied, that “he was in orders, but was not a placed 
ministt-r ” 

' Its Mr Butler fiowv Libbetton,” s'lid a voice from behind, 
“ he'll discharge the duty as wed as ony man ” 

“ You must turn hack with us, sit," said the first speaker, in 
a tone tivil but peremptory 

"lor what purpose, gentlemen?” said Mr Butler “I 
live at some distance from town — the roads arc unsafe by 
niglit— you will do me a serious injury by stopping me ” 

■'You shill be sent s\fdy home — ^no man shall touch 
a Inir of your head — but you must and shall come along 
with us ” 

" But to what purpose or end, gentlemen ? ” said Butler “ I 
hope you will be so civil as to expHm that to me ? ” 

'* You shall know that m good time Come along— for 
como >ou must, by force or fair means, and 1 warn you to 
look neither to the right hand nor the left, and to take no 
notice of any man’s face, but consider all that is passing before 
you ns a dream " 

" I would it were a dream I could awaken from,” said Butler 
to himsdf, but having no means to oppose the violence with 
which he was threatened, he was compelled to turn round and 
march in front of the rioters, two men partly supporting and 
partly holding him During this parley the insurgents had 
mide themselves masters of the West Port, rushing upon the 
Waiters (so the people were called who had the charge of the 
gates), and possessing themselves of the keys They bolted 
and barred the folding doors, and commanded the peison, 
whose duty it usually was, to secure the wicktt, of which they 
did not understand the fastenings The man, terrified at an 
incident so totally unexpected, was unable to perfoim his usual 
otfice, and gave the matter up, after several attempts The 
rioters, who setined to have come prepared for every emer- 
gency, called for torches by the light of which they nailed up 
the wicket with long nails, which, it appeared probable, they 
had provided on purpose 

While this was going on, Butler could not, even if he had 
been V illing, avoid making remarks on the individuals who 
seemed to lead this singular mob Iho torchlight, while it 
fell on their forms, and left him in the shade, gave him an 
oppoTiunily to do so without their observing him Several of 
those who appeared most active wi.re dressed m sailors' jackets, 
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trousers, and sea caps , others m large loose bodied great- 
coats, and slouched hats, and there were several who, judging 
from their dress, should have been called women, whose rough 
deep voices, uncommon sire, and masculine deportment and 
mode ot walking, forbade them being so interpreted Ihcy 
moved as if by some well concerted plan of arrangement 
They had signals by which they knew, and nicknamrs by 
which they distinguished each other Butler rennrkfd, tbit 
the name of Wildfire was used among them, to which one stout 
Amazon seemed to reply 

Tlie rioters left a small party to observe the West Poit, and 
directed the Waiters, as they valued their li\es, to remain 
within their lodge, and make no attempt for that night to 
repossess themselves of the gate Tlu.y then moved with 
rapidity along the low street called the Cougite, the mob of the 
city everywhere rising at the sound of their drum, and joining 
them When the multitude arrived at the Cowgatc Poit, they 
secured it with as little opposition as the former, made 
fast, and left a small party to observe it It was sltcrwards 
remarked, as a striking instance of prudence and precaution, 
singularly combined with audacity, that the parties left to 
guard those gates did not remain stationary on their posts, but 
fluted to and fro, keeping so near the gates as to see that no 
efforts were made to open them, yet not remaining so long as 
to have their peisons closely observed 1 he mob, at first only 
about one hundred stroi^, now amounted to thousands, and 
were increasing every moment They divided themselves so as 
to ascend with more speed the various narrow lanes which lead 
up from the Cowgate to the High Street, and still beating to 
arms as they went, and calling on all true Scotsmen to join 
them, they now filled the principal street of the city 

The Netherbow Port might be called the Temple Bar of 
Edinburgh, as, intersecting the High Street at its termination, 
it divided Edinburgh, properly so called, from the suburb 
named the Canongate, as T emple Bar separates London from 
Westvumatw Itvixs ot tha to 

to possess themselves of this pass, because there wah quartered 
in the Canongate at that time a regiment of infantry, com- 
manded by Colonel Moyle, which might have occupied the 
city by advancing through this gate, and would possess the 
power of totally defeating their purpose The leadeis thetefore 
hastened to the Netherbow Port, which they secured in the 
same manner, and with as lUtle trouble, as the other gstefa, 

*C ^31 ’ 
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leivnig a party lo watch itj strong tn proportion to the import 
aii( L of the post 

llie next object of these hardy insurgents was at once to 
disarm the City Guard and to procuie arms for themselves, 
for scarce any Weapons but stives and bludgeons had been yet 
ecu among tlicm 1 he guard houi^e was a long low, ugly 
building (lemoved in 1787) which to a faneiful imagination 
ni gin h ivc suggested ilie idea of a long black snail ciawhng 
up the middle of the IIit,h Street and deforming its beautiful 
» s])l unde T bis formidable insurrection had been so unex 
pei.L<(l that iheie were no more than the ordinary sergeant’s 
ginrfl of the city corps upon duty , even these were without any 
supply of powder and b\ll> and sensible enough what had 
raised the storm, ind winch way it was rolling, could hardly 
be supposed very desirous to expose themselves by a whant 
deicneo to the animosity of so numerous and desperate a mob, 
to whom they were on the present occasion much more than 
usually ol noxious 

T here vat. a sentinel upon guard, who (that one town guard 
soldier niiblit do lus duty on that eventful evening) presented 
his piece arid desired the foremost of the rioters to stand off 
The young amaioti, whom Butler had observed particularly 
active sprung upon the soldier, seized his musket, and after 
a struggle succeeded m wrenching it from him, and throwing 
him down on the causeway One or two soldiers, who endea 
voiired to turn out to the support of their sentinel, were m 
the same manner seired and disarmed, and the mob without 
difficulty possessed themselves of ilie guard house, disarming 
and turning out of doois the rest of the men on duty It 
was tenurked that notwithstanding the city soldiers hau been 
the instruments of the slaughter which this not was designed 
to revenge, no ill Usage or even insult was offered to them 
It seemed as if the vengeance of the people disdained to 
stoop u any head meaner than that which they considered 
as the source and origin of their injuries 

On possessing themselves of the guaid, the first act of the 
multitude was to destroy the drums, byf which they supposed 
an alarm might be conveyed to the garnson in the castle, 
for the same reason they now silenced their own, which was 
beaten by a young fellow, son to the drummer of Portsburgh, 
whom they had ftirccd upon that seivice Their next busi 
nesa was to distribute among the boldest of the rioters the 
guns, bayonets, partisans, halberds, a|id battle or Lochabct 
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axes Until this period the prmcipal rioters had pi served 
silence on the ultimTle object of their rising, as hunj thit 
which all knew, but none expressed Now, however, having 
accomplished all the prehmiinry parts of their design, tlu y 
raised a tremendouh shout of “Porttous i Portcous ' io the 
Tolbooth I To the 1 olbooth 1 " 

Ihey proceeded with the same prudence when the fjhject 
seemed to bo nearly m their grasp, as they Ind done hitherto 
when success was more dubious A sliong pxtty of the 
rioters, drawn up in front of the f ucktnbootiis, iiul f icing 
down the street, pievcntcd all acccuS from tire cashr ird, and 
the west end of the defile formed by the I uckenbooths wa^ 
secured in the same manner, so that tlio loll^ooth was 
completely surrouaded, and those who undertook the t-’sk 
of breaking it open effectually secured against the risk of 
mtenuption 

The magistrates, in the meanwhile, had taken the alarm, 
and assembled in a tavern, with the purpose of raising some 
strength to subdue the rioters Ihc deacons or presidents 
of the trades, were applied to, but declared there was little 
chance of their authority being respected by the craftsmen, 
where it was the object to save a man so obnoxious Mr 
Lindsay, member of parliament lor the cilj, volunteered the 
perilous task of carrying a verbal message from the Lord 
Provost to Colonel Moyle, the coinmincler of the regiment 
lying in the Cationgatc requesting him to force the Nethcrho\« 
Port, and enter the city to put down the tumult But Mr 
Lindsay declined to chirge himaeJf with any written order, 
which, if found on his person by an tmagecl mob, might have 
cost him his life, and the issue of the application was, that 
Colonel Moyle, having no written requisition from the civil 
authorities, and having the fate of Portcous before his eyes 
as an example of the severe construction put by a jury on the 
proceedings of military men acting on their own responsibility, 
declined to encounter the risk to which the Proa osl's verbal 
communication iimted him 

More than one messenger was despatched by different ways 
to the Castle, to require the commanding onicer to march 
down his troops, to fire a few cannon shot, or even to throw 
a shell among the mob, for the purpose of clearing the stiects 
But so strict and watchful were the various patrols whom the 
noters had established in difterent parts of the street, that 
none of the emissaries of the magistrates could re u h the 
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gate of tile Castle They werr however, Uirntd back with 
out either injury or insult, and with nothing more of menace 
ihdii was tit.{ cssary to deter them from again attempting to 
acconiplKti their trrand 

Ihe same vigilance was used to prevent everybody of 
the lu her, and those which, in this case, might be deemed 
the mure suspicious orders of society, from appearing in the 
street, and observing the movements, or distinguishing the 
persons, ot the rioters livery person m the garb of a gentle 
man v-ns stopped by snidl parties of two or three of the 
mob, wiio partly exhorted, pirtly required of them, that they 
should return to the phee from whence they cime Many 
T quulrille t\blc was spoiled that roeinoiable evening, for 
the jcd in i li urs of Kdies, even of the highest rank, were 
interrupted m their passage fiom one point to another, m 
despite of the heed footmen and blazing flambeaux This 
was uniformly done with a deference and attention to the 
feelings of the terrified females, which could hardly have been 
expected from the videites of a mob so desperate Those 
who stopped the chair usually made the excuse, that there 
was much disturbanie on the streets, and that it was absolutely 
necessary for the lady's safely that the chair should turn back 
Tliey offered themselves to escort the vehicles which they had 
thu9 interrupted m their progress, from the apprehension, 
probably, that some of those who had casually united them 
selves to the not might disgrace their systematic and deter 
mined plan of' vengeance, by those acts of general insult and 
licence which are common on similar occasions 

Peisons are yet living who remember to have heard from 
the mouths of ladies thus interrupted on their journey in the 
manner we have described, that they were escorted to their 
lodgings by the voung men who stopped them, and even 
hiudtil out of thur chiirs, with a polite attention far beyond 
what was consistent with their dress, which was apparently 
that of journcjiuen mechanics^ It seemed as if the con 
spirators, Ukc those who assassinated the Cardinal Bcaloun in 
former days, liad eiitcrraincd the opinion, that the work about 
winch they went was a judgment of Heaven, which, though 

1 A near relilion of tliQ author s Ubed to lell of hnvmg been stopped by iba 
rioters and t ruru*d home in the manner described On reaching her own 
home one olh'T uUrnduits in appeortnee a te a bakers lad handed 
liM out of her chair nnd took 1 avLOvitha bow which in tin. lady $ opinion, 
ugued breed tij; U'M coutd hardly be Usoined beside the — 
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pnsanctioned by Ihe usual authorities, ought to be proceeded 
in with order and gravity 

While their outposts continued thus vigilant, nnd suffered 
themselves neither from fear nor curiosity to neglect that part 
of the duty assigned to them, and while the mam guards to 
the e'lst and west secured them against interruption, a select 
body of the rioters thundered at the door of the jail, and 
demanded instant admission No one answered, for the 
outer keeper had prudently made his escape with the keys 
at the commencement of the not, and was nowhere to be 
found Ihe door was instantly assailed with sledge hammers, 
iron crows, and the coulters of ploughs, ready provided for 
the purpose, with which they pn^ed, heaved, and battered for 
some time with little effect, for, being of double oak planks, 
clenched, both end long and athwart, with broad headed 
nails, the door was so secured as to yield to no means of 
forcing, without the expenditure of much time Ihe rioters, 
however, appealed determined to gam admittance Gang 
after gang relieved each other at the e’cernsc, lor, of course, 
only a few could work at a time , but gang after gang retired, 
exhausted with their violent exertions, without making much 
progress m forang the pnson-door Butler had been kd up 
near to this the principal scene of action, so near, indeed, 
that he was almost deafened by the unceasing clang of the 
heavy fore hammers against the iron'bound portals of the 
prison He began to entertain hopes, as the task seemed 
protracted, that the populace might give it over m despair, 
or that some rescue might amve to disperse them There 
was a moment at which the latter seemed probable 

The magistrates having assembled their officers, and some 
of the citizens who were able to hazard themselves for the 
public tranquillity, now sallied forth from the tavevn where 
they held their sitting, and approached the point of danger 
Then officers went before them with links and torches, with a. 
herald to read the Riot Act, if necessary lliey easily drove 
before them the outposts and videttes of the rioters, but 
when they appioached the line of guard which the mob, or 
rather, we should say, the conspirators, had di.twn across the 
street m the front of the Luckenbooth^, they were received 
with an unintermitted volley of stones, and, on their nearer 
approach, the pikes, bayonets, and Lochaber-axes, of 
which the populace bad possessed themselves, were pre- 
sented against them One of their ordinary officers, a strong 
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rc’iolutf, ftlloAV, %ent fojward, sci/cd a rioter, and took from 
him a musket j but, being unsupported, he was instantly 
U\io\iU on his back m the sUcet, xnd duarmed in his turn 
I he ollifcr was too Inppy to be permitted to rise and run 
j ay without leruving any firther injury, which afforded 
iiKilher remark iblc mstince of the mode m which these men 
Ind umlcd a soil of moderation towaids all others, with the 
most indexible inveteracy igainst the object of their resent- 
ment Ihc migistiates, aftii vain attempts to make them 
sclvis heard and obeyed, posse >sing no means of enforcing 
llieir nullionty, were conslrauicd to abandon the fields to the 
rmtirs, and rctreit ui all speed from the showers of missiles 
th^it wliirtlcd around Iheir ears 

1 he pxssive resistance of the lolhooth gate promised to do 
more to bafil the purpose of the mob than the active inter 
fcrence of the magistrates Ihe heavy sledge-hammers 
coiitinutid to din against it without intermission, and with a 
no se which, ecliocd from the lofty buildings around the spot, 
SCI ined enough to have alarmed the garrison m the Castle 
li was cireiiUled among the rioters, that the troops would 
march down to disperse them, unless they could execute their 
purpos* \ ithout losi, of time, or that, even without quitting 
the fortress, the ganison might obtain the same end by 
throwing a bomb or two upon the street 
Urged by such motives for apprehension, they eagerly 
reli'^ved each other at the labour of assailing the Tolbooth 
d:or yet such was its strength, that it still defied their efforts 
At length, a voice was heard to pronounce the words, “Try 
U with fire" Ihe rioters, with an unanimous shout, called 
for combustibles, md as all their wishes seemed to be 
instantly supplied, they were soon in possession of two or 
three empty tar barrels A huge red glaring bonfire speedily 
arose dose to the door of the prison, sending up a tall column 
of smoke and flame against its antique turrets and strongly 
gnted windows, and illuminating the ferocious and wild 
gtsums of the rioters who surrounded the place, as weh as 
the pale and anxious groups of those, who, from windows in 
the vieinage, watched the progress of this alarming scene 
Hic mob fed the fire with whatever they could find fit for the 
piiriiose The flames roared and crackled among the heaps 
I'l nourishment piled on the fire, and a terrible shout soon 
announced that the door had kindled, and was in the act of 
being destroyed The fire was suffered to decay, but, long 
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ere it was quite extinguished, the most forward of the rioters 
rushed, in their imfiatience, one after another, over its jet 
smouldering remains I hick showers of sparkles rose high 
m the air, as man after man bounded over llie glowing 
embers, and disturbed them in their passage It was now 
obvious to Butler, and all others who were present, that the 
rioters would be instantly in possession of their victim, and 
have It in tlieir power to work Ihcir pleasure upon him, 
whatever that niiglit he ' 


CHAPTKR VU 

Tlie evil you te'wli us we Mil ereciile, an<l W shall go hard 
but w« will beuer the tnstructloQ 

flUrifinnt mif* 

The unliappy object of this remarkable disturbance had been 
that day delivered from the apprehension of a public execution, 
and his joy was the greater, as he had some reason to qiies* 
tion whether government would have run the risk of un- 
popularity by interfering in his favour, after he had been 
legally convicted by the verdict of a jury, of a crime so very 
obnoxious Relieved from this doubtful state of mmd, his 
heart was merry within him, and he thought, m the emphatic 
words of Scnptuie on a similar occasion, that surely the 
bitterness of death was past Some of his friends, however, 
who had watched the manner and behaviour of the crowd 
when they were made acquainted with the reprieve, were of a 
different opinion Thej augmed, from the unusual sternness 
and silence with which they bore thcir disappointment, that 
the populace nourished some scheme of sudden and desperate 
vengeance , and they advised Porleous to lose no time in 
petitioning the proper authorities, that he might be conveyed 
to the Castle under a sufficient guard, to remain there in 
security until his ultim ite fate should be determined 
Habituated, however, by his office, to overawe the rabble 
of the city, Porteous could not suspect them of an attempt so 
audacious as to storm a strong and defensible prison, and, 
despising tlie advice by winch he might have been saved, he 
spent the afternoon of the eventful day in giving an enter 
tainment to some friends who visited him in jSil, several of 

I Note I< — 'Tfac Old Tolbooth 
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whom, by tlie indulgence of the Captain of the Tolbooth, 
with whom he had an old intimacy, ansing from their official 
connection, were even permitted to remain to supper with 
him, though contrary to the rules of the jail 

It was therefore, in the hour of unalloyed mirth, when this 
unfortuinle wretch was “full of bread, 'hot with wine, and 
high in mistimed and ill grounded confidence, and aks i with 
all Ins sins full blown, when the fiist distant shouts of the 
iiolers mingled with the song of merriment and intemperance 
llie hurried call of the jailor to the guests, requiring them 
instantly to depart, and his y« t more hasty intimation that a 
dreadful and d( termincd mob had possessed themselves of 
the c\l) gaus aud guardhouse, were the first explanations of 
these fearful clamours 

Porteous might, however, have eluded the fury from which 
the force of authority could not protect him, had he thought 
of slipping on some disguise, and lewmg the piison along 
with his guests It is probable that the jailor might have 
connived at Ills escape or even that, in the hurry of this 
alarming contingency he might not have observed il But 
Porteous and his friends alike wanted presence of mind to 
suggest or execute such a plan of escape The former hastily 
fled from a place where their own safety seemed compromised, 
and the latter, in a state resembling stupefaction, awaited in 
his apartment the termination of the enterprise of the rioters 
1 he cessTtion of the cKng of the instruments with which they 
had at first attempted to force the door, gave him momentary 
relief The flattering hopes, that the military had marched 
into the city, either from the Castle or from the suburbs, and 
that the rioters were intimidated and dispersing, were soon 
destroyed by the broad and glaring light of the flames, 
which, illuminating through the grated window every corner 
of hia apaitment, plainly showed that the mob, determined on 
their fatU purpose, had adopted a means of forcing entrance 
equally desperate and certain 

The sudden glare of light suggested to the stupefied ana 
astonished object of popular hatred the possibility of con- 
cealment or escape To rush to the chimney, to ascend it 
at the risk of suffocation, were the only means which seemed 
to have occurred to him, but hn progress was speedily 
stopped by one of those iron gratings, which are, for the 
sake of security, usually placed across the vents of buildings 
designed for imprisonment The bars, however, which im- 
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peded his farther progress, served to suppoit him m the 
situation which he had gamed, and he seized them with the 
tenacious grasp of one who esteemed himself clinging to his 
hst hope of existence The lurid light, which had fillid the 
apartment, lowered and died away, the sound of shouts was 
heard within the walls, and on the narrow and winding stair, 
which, cased within one of the turrets, gave access to the 
upper apartments of the prison Ihe huz7a of the rioters 
was answered by a shout wild and desperate as Lheir own, 
the cry, namely, of the imprisoned felons, who, expecting to 
be liberated in the general confusion, welcomed the mob as 
their deliverers By some of these the apartment of Portcoiis 
was pointed out to his enemies Ihe obstacle of the lock 
and bolts was soon overcome, and from his hiding pi ice the 
unfortunate man heard his enemies search ever} corner of 
the <apaitmQnt, with oaths and maledictions, which would but 
sliock the reader if we recorded them, but which served to 
prove, could it have admitted of doubt, the settled purpose of 
soul with which they sought his destruction 

A place of concealment so obvious to suspicion and scrutiny 
as that which Portcous had chosen, could not long screen him 
from detection He was dragged Irom his lurking place, with 
a violence which seemed to argue an intention to put him 
to death on the spot More than one weapon was directed 
towards him, when one of the noiers, the same whose female 
disguise had been particularly noticed by Butler, interfered in 
an authoritative tone “ Are ye road ? ” he said, " or would ye 
execute an act of justice as if il were a crime and a cruelty? 
This sacrifice will lose half its savour it we do not offer it at 
the very horns of the altar We will have him die where a 
murderer should die, on the common gibbet — We will have 
him die where he spilled the blood of so many innocents ! " 

A loud shout of applause followed the proposal, and the 
cry, “To the gallows with the murderer 1 — To the Grass- 
market with him I” echoed on all hands 

“ Let no man hurt him," continued the speaker , “ let him 
make his peace with God, if he can, we will not kill both his 
soul and body ” 

“What time did he give better folk for prej anng their 
account?" answered several voices “Let us mete to him 
with the same measure he measured to them" 

But the opinion of the spokesman better suited the temper 
of those he addressed, a temper rather stubborn than im- 
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pctiious, sedate though ferocious, and desirous of colouring 
their cruel and revengeful action with a show of justice and 
moderation 

I'or an instant this man quitted the piisoner, whom he 
consigned to a selected guard, with instructions to permit him 
to give his money and property to whomsoever he pleased 
A jicrson confined m the jail for debt received this last deposit 
from the trembling hand of the victim, who was at the same 
time pi rniittcd to make some other brief arrangements to 
met t his approaching fate '1 he felons, and all others who 
wished to Itave tlie jail, were now at full liberty to do so, not 
that thi IT liberation made any part of the settled purpose of 
the noicrs, but it followed as almost a necessary consequence 
of forcing the jail doors With wild cnes of jubilee they 
joined the mob, or disappeared among the narrow lanes to 
seek out the hidden receptacles of vice and infamy, where they 
were accustomed to lurk and conceal themselves from justice 

Two persons, a man about fifty years old, and a gir\ about 
eightun, were all who continued withm the fatal walls, 
excfpting two or three debtors, who probably saw no ad- 
vaimgf in attempting their escape The persons we have 
mmtioned remained in the strongroom of the prison, now 
descried by all others One of their late companions m 
misfortune called out to the man to make his escape, in the 
tone of an acquaintance “ Rm for it, RatcUffe — the toad’s 
clear ” 

“It miy be sae, Willie," answered RatclilTe composedly, 
“but I have taen a fancy to leave aff trade, and set up for an 
hon< St man '* 

“Slay there, and be hanged, then, for a donnard auld 
deevil ' ” said the oth*‘r, and ran down the prison-siatr 

Tht person in female allirc whom we have distinguished as 
ont of the most active rioters, was about the same time at the 
ear of tlu young woman " Flee, Effie, flee 1 " was all he had 
time to whisper She turned towards him an eye of mingled 
fear, afTi ciion, and upbraiding, all contending with a sort of 
slupi ficcl surprise He again repealed, “ Hee, Effie, flee, for 
the s.iki of all that’s good and dear to you ' " Again she 
gaztd on him, but was unable to answer. Aloud noise was 
now htird, and the name of Madge VVildfire was repeatedly 
called from the bottom of the staircase 

“1 am coming, — I am coming.” said the person who 
answered to that appellative , and then reiterating hastily, 
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"Tor God’s sake — for your o\\n sake — for iny sake, flee, or 
they’ll take your life 1 ” he left the strong room 
Ihe girl gfiied after him for a moment, and then, faintly 
mutteiing, “Better tjne hfe, since tint is gijJe faint ," she 
sunk her head upon her hand, and remained, seemingly, 
unconscious as a statue, of the noise and tumult which passed 
around her 

That tumult was now transferred from llic inside to the 
outside of the Tolboolli The mob had brought their 
destined \ietiin forth, and were about to conduct him to 
the common place of execution, ivhich they Ind fixed as 
the scone of his death The leader, whom they distinguuhed 
by the name of Madge Wildfire, had been summoned to assist 
at the procession bj the impatient shouts of his confl dr rues 
" I will ensure you five hundred pounds,” said the unhappy 
man, grasping Wildfires hand, — “five hunrlrcd pounds for to 
save my life '' 

The other answered in the same undertone, and returning 
his gnsp with one equally convulsive, “ Five hundred weight 
of corned gold should not save you — Rr member Wilson I ” 

A deep pause of a minute ensued, when Wildfire added, in 
a more composed tone, “Make your peace \Mth Heaven — 
Where is the clergyman ? ” 

Butler, who, in great terror and anxiety, had been detained 
withm a few yards of the lolbooth door, to wait the event of 
the search after Portcous, was now brought forward, and 
commanded to walk by the prisoner's side, and to ptepaie 
him for immediate death His answer was a supplication that 
the rioters would considei what they did “ You are neither 
judges nor jury,” said he “ You cannot have, bj the laws of 
God or man, power to take away the life of a human ueatuie, 
however deseiving he may be of death If it is muider even 
ill a lawful magisliate to execute an offender otherwise than m 
the place, time, and manner which the judges’ sentence pie 
scribes, what must it be in you, who have no warrant foi 
interfeience hut your own wills? In the name of Him who 
18 all mercy, show mercy to this unhappy man, and do not 
dip your hands in his blood, nor rush into the very crime 
which you are desirous of avenging I” 

“ Cut your sermon short — you are not in your pulpit,” 
answered one of the rioters 

“If we hear more of your clavers,” said another, “we are 
like to hang you up beside him ” 
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*' Peace — hush I ” said WildBre “ Do the good min no harm 
^ — he disciiargei his conseicnce, and I Ukc him the better " 

He then addressed Butler “Now, sir, we have patiently 
heard you, and we just svish you to understand, m the way of 
ansner, thit you miy as well argue to the ashlar-work and 
iron stanchi Is of the Tolbooth as think to change our purpose 
— Blood must have blood We hive sworn to each other 
by the deepest oaths ever were pledged that Porteous shall 
die the doilh he deserves so nchly, therefore, speak no more 
to us, hut prepare him for death as well as the bnefnesb ot his 
change \mU permit ” 

I hey had suni^rcd the unfortunate Porteous to put on his 
night gown and slippeis, as he had thrown off his coat and 
shoes, in order to facilitate his attempted escape up the 
chimney In this garb he was now mounted on the hands 
of two of the rioters, clasped together, so as to form what 
IS called ui Scotland, “The King’s Cushion” Butler was 
placed close to his side, and repeatedly urged to perform 
a duty always the most painful which can be imposed on 
a clergyman deserving of the name, and now rendered more 
so by the peculiar and horrid circumstances of the criminal’s 
case Porteous at first uttered some supplications for mercy, 
but when he found there was no chance that these would be 
attended to, his military education, and the natural stubborn 
ness of lits disposition, combined to support his spirits 

“ Are you prepared for this dreadful end ? ” said Butler in 
a faltering voice " Oh turn to Him, m whose eyes time and 
space have no existence, and to whom a few minutes are as a 
lifetime, and a lifetime as a minute ” 

“ I believe I know what you would siy,” answered Porteous 
sullenly “ I w'ls bred a soldier , if they will murder we with- 
out time, let my sms as well as my blood lie at their door ” 
“Wlio was it,” Slid the stern voice of Wildfire, “ that said 
to Wilson, at this very spot, when he could not pray, owing to 
the galling agony of his fetters, that his pains would soon be 
over ? — I any to you to take your own tale home, and if you 
cannot profit by the good man’s lessons blame not them that 
are still more merciful to joii than you were to others " 

The procts&ion now moved forward with a slow and deter- 
mined pace It was enlightened by many blazing links and 
torches , for the actors of this work were so far from affecting 
any secrecy on the ocnsion, that they seemed even to court 
observation I heir principal leaders kept close to the person 
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of the prisoner, whose pillid yet stubborn fcxtures were seen 
distinctly by the torchlight, as his person was raised con- 
siderably above the concourse which thronged around him 
Those who bore swords, muskets, and battle axes, marched 
on each side, as if forming a regular guard to the procession 
The windows, as they went along, were filled with the in- 
habitants, whose slumbers had been broken by this unusual 
disturbance Some of the spectators muttered accents of 
encouragement , but in general they were so much appalled 
by a sight so strange and audacious, that they looked on with 
a sort of stupefied astonishment No one offered, by act or 
word, the slightest interruption 

The rioters, on their part, continued to act with the sime 
air of deliberate confidence and security which had marked 
all their proceedings When the object of their resentment 
dropped one of his slippers, they slopped, sought for it, and 
replaced it upon his fool with gieat deliberation' As they 
descended the Bow towards the fatal spot where they designed 
to complete their purpose, it was suggested that there should 
be a rope kept m readiness For this purpose the booth of 
a man who dealt in cordage was forced open, a coil of rope 
fit for their purpose was selected to serve as a halter, and the 
dealer next morning found that a guinea had been left on his 
counter m exchange, so anxious were the perpetrators of this 
daring action to show that they meditated not the slightest 
wrong or viftaction of law, excepting so far as Porteous was 
himself concerned 

Leading, or carrying along with them, in this determined 
and regular manner, the object of their vengeance, they at 
length reached the place of common execution, the scene of 
his enme, and destined spot of his sufTeiings. Several of the 
rioters (if they should not rather be described as conspirators) 
endeavoured to remove the stone which filled up the socket 
in which the end of the fatal tree was sunk when it was erected 
for Its fatal purpose, others sought for the means of con 
striictirg a temporary gihbet, 'he p^'ce ru 
Itself was deposited being reported too secure to be forced, 
without much loss of time llutler endeavoured to avail him 
self of the delay afforded by these circimislances, to turn the 

I Tills little incident, cinractciistic of the exu me compnsitre of this extira 
ordin&ry mob, -iviS wilncssrd by a Iidy wlio dnturlcd tike oili< r>, froiii her 
slumbers had gone lo the window liwas toll to ihc author by ih>' lady's 
linughler 
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people from thi ir (ksperrte design “For God’s sake," he 
exclaimed, *' remember it n. the image of your Creator which 
you are about to deface m the person of this unfortunate 
nianl AVrctrbtci as he is, and wicked as he may be, he has 
a share in every promise of Scripture, and you cannot destroy 
him in nnptiMtcucc without blotting his name from the Book 
of life — Do not destroy soul and body, give time for pre- 
p.iration " 

“ W'h It tmu h id they,” returned a stein voice, “ whom he 
murdi red on ibis \eiy spot ? — ^'Ihe Hws both of God and man 
call for hiii death ” 

“But what, iny fnends,” insisted Butler, with a generous 
disif^'ud to ills own safety-— " wint hath constituted you his 

judgjcs?” 

“ \Vc are not his judges,” r< plied the same person, “he 
has been already judged and condemned by lawful authority 
We aro those whom Hutwen, and our ughtcous anger, have 
stirred up to execute judgment, when a con upt government 
would have protected a murderer” 

“ I am none,” saul the unfortunate Porteous , “ that which 
you charge upon me fell out m self d» fence, in llie lawful 
exercise of my duty ” 

“ Away vnth him — away with him * ” was the general cry 
"Why do you tnfle away time in making a gallows? — that 
dyester’s pole is good enough for the homicide ” 

Ihe unhappy man was forced to his fate with remorseless 
rapidity Butler, separated from him by the press, escaped 
the last horrors of his struggles Unnoticed by those who 
had hitherto detained him as a prisoner, he fled from the 
fatal spot, without much canng m what direction his course 
lay A loud shout proclaimed the stern delight with which 
die agents of this deed regarded its completion Butler, then, 
at the opening into the lowstieet called the Cowgate, cast 
hick a terrified glance, and, by the red and dusky light of the 
torches, he could discern a figure wavering and struggling as 
It hung suspended above the heads of the multitude, and could 
even observe men striking at it with their Lochaber-axes and 
partisans The sight was of a nature to doable his horror, 
and to add wings to bis flight 

Ihc street down which die fugitive ran opens to one of the 
eastern ports or gates of the city Butler did not stop till he 
reached it, but found it still shut He waited nearly an hour, 
walking up and down m inexpressible perturbation of mind 
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At length he ventured to ctU out, and rouse the attention of 
the terrified keepers of the gale who now found thernstlves 
at liberty to resume their oflice without inteirupiion Biller 
iequL,slcd them to open the gate Ihey ht&ititcd Hl told 
them his name and occupation 
“He IS a preacher,” said one, “I have heard him prrach 
m Haddo's Hole ” 

“ A fine prciching has he been at the night,’ siicl another, 

“ but maybe U ast said is sum.st mended ” 

Opening then the wicket of th< mam gate, the kfcpeis 
sufTtred Butler to depart, who hastened to carry liis horror 
and fear beyond the walls of Ldinlmi^h His lirst puipose 
was, instantly to take the road homewud, hut olhtr fears 
and cares, connected with the news be had learned in that 
remaikable day, induced him to linger m the neighbourhood 
of Ldinburgh until daybreak More than one group of per 
sons passed him as he was whilemg away the hours of dark 
ness that yet remained, whom from the stifled tones of their 
discourse, the unwonted hour when they travelled, and the 
hast) pace at which they walked he conjectured to have been 
engaged in the late fatal transaction 
Certain it w<as, that the sudden and total dispersion of the 
rioters, when their vindictive purpose was accomplished, 
seemed not the least remarkable feature of this singular affair 
In general, whatever may be the impelling motive by which a 
mob lb at first raised, the attainment of their object has usually 
been only found to lead the way to further excesses But 
not so m the present case Thuy set med completely satiated 
with the vengeance they had prosecuted with sucli staunch and 
sagacious activity When they were fully satisfied that life 
had abandoned their victim, they dispersed lO c\ery direction, 
throwing down the weapons which the) had only assumed to 
enable them to carry through their purpose At daybreak 
there remained not the least token of Ihe events of the night, 
excepting the corpse of Porlioub, which still hung suspended 
in the place wheie he had suflered, and the arms of various 
kinds which the rioters had taken fiom the city guaid house, 
which were found scattered about the streets as they had 
thrown them from their hands, when the jjurpose for which 
they had seized them was accomplished 
Ihc ordinary magistrates of the city resumed their power, 
not without trembling at the late experience of the fragility of 
its tenure To march troops into the city, and commence a 
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severe inquiry into the transactions of tlie preceding night, 
were the first marks of returning energy which they displayed 
But these events had been conducted on so secure and well 
calculated a plan of safety and secrecy, that there was little 
or notlung learned to throw light upon the authors or principal 
actors m a scheme so audacious An express was despatched 
to London wiih the tidings, where they excited great indigna 
Hon and surprise in the council of regency, and particularly 
in the bosom of Queen Caroline, who considered her own 
authority as exposed to contempt by the success of this 
siiigulir conspiracy Nothing was spoke of for some time 
save the measure of vengeance which should be taken, not 
only on the actors of this tragedy, so soon as they should be 
discovered, but upon the magistrates wlio had suffered it to 
take place, and upon the city which had been the scene where 
It was exhibited On this occasion it is still recorded in 
popular tradition, that her Majt&ty, id the height of her dis- 
pleasure, told the celebrated John, Duke of Argyle, that, 
sooner than submit to such an insult, she would make Scot 
land a hunting field “In that case, Madam,” answered that 
high spirited nobleman, with a profound bow, “1 will take 
leave of your Majesty, and go down to my own country to get 
my hounds ready ' 

1 ne import of the reply had more than met the ear, and 
as most of the Scottish nobility and gentry seemed actuated 
by the same nation<al spirit, the royal displeasure was neces 
sanly checked m mid volley, and milder courses were recom 
mended and adopted, to some of which we may heieaftet have 
occasion to advert 


NOTE 

Memorial concernino the Murder of Captain Portbous 

The following; Inieresilng and authentic Account of the Inquiries made by 
Crown Counsel into the afTair of the Porteoiu Mob seems lo have been 
drawn up by ihe SoUcitOr General The office was held m 1737 by Charles 
Lrskuie Esq 

I owe ihii curious lUtistrilion to the kindness of n professional frLnd It 
throws indeed, liUlfl Iighl on the ongm of the luniuti hut shows how pro 
found the darkness must have been svhich so much invcstieaiion could hot 
dbpel 

" tlpOD (lie ytb of ^epiomber last when the unhappy wicked murder of 
Cnptaio Porleous was committed Ilis Majesty 3 Advocate and Solic lor were 
out of (own the first beyond Irivcrness and the other in Armnndalc not ftr 
from Carlyle tieither of tlwm knew any ibmj of the reptieve, nor did they m 
(he leosi suspect that any disorder was to happen 
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•'■Wben the disorder happened, Ibe magisli'iles nnd other persons loo 
eerned in the management of the town seemed to be all struck of a heap , 
and whether from the great terror that bad seized all the inhtbii'incs they 
thought ane immedi Ue enquiry would be Iniillcss, or whether, being a direct 
insuh upon the preiogatwe of the crown, they did not tJaie nsVily to inter 
meddle , hut no proceedings was had by them Only soon after, anc express 
was sent to bis Maje‘,ties hohcitor, who came to town as soon as was pussihls 
for him, but, In the mutmintc, the persons who had been most pniliy, had 
ttlhet rvtn o(T, or, at least, kept themselves upon the wing uiutl they btiould 
see wh it steps were taken by the (ioY«.rntncnt 
' When the boheiior arrived, he prrcoivid the whole mlnbitmis under a 
conslei nation He had no mnlenals funiisbctl him, nny, the Inhabitants 
were so much afraid of bemg reputed Infonticis, thi.tv«y (cw jcople tiadso 
much 113 the courigo to speak with hini on the streets However, having 
received her Majesties orders by a letter from the Duke of NcwcasLlc, he 
resolved to sett about the mutter In earnest and entered upon niic eiK|iilry. 
gropem^ in the dark l-le had no assistance from the ina|T|straies worth 
mentioning, but called witness after witness in the piivatcst iiuiiner, before 
himself m his own house, and for six weeks time, from rnorning to evening, 
went on in the enqinry without taking the least diversion, or uirniiig his 
thoughts to any other business 

" He tried at first what he could do by declarations bv engaging secresy, 
so that those who told the truth should never be discovered , made ueo of no 
clerk but wrote all the dectaiaiions with his own hand, to eticoui'ige iliem to 
speak out After all for some time, he could get nothing but ends of stones 
which when pursued, broke off , and those who appeared and knew any thing 
of the matter, were under the utmost terror, lest it should lake air that they 
had mentioned any one man as guilty 

" During the course of the enquiry, the run of the town, which was strong 
for the vilianous actors, begun to alter a little, and when they saw tbe King s 
servants in earnest to do their best the generality, who before had spoken 
very warmly in defence of the wickedness, begun to be silent, and at that 
period more of the criminals begun to nbscond 
" At length the enquit / began to open a little and the Sollititor was under 
some difficulty how to proceed He very well saw that the first wurrand ihtt 
was issued out would start the whole gang , and os he bad not come at any 
one of the most notorious offenders he was unwilling, upon the slight evidence 
tvs w bfgta tlowevM, upon notice given him by Qouerall Moyle, that 
one King a butcher tn the Canongaie, had boasted m presence of Bridget 
Knell, a soldiers wife, the moining after Captain Portcous was hanged that 
he had a very active band in the mob, a warrand was issued out, and King 
was apprehended and imprisoned in the Canongate lolboolh 
“ This obliged tJie Sollicitor immediately to proceed to lake up those against 
whom he had any information Dy a signed declaration, VVilham burling, 
apprentice to Janies Stirling merchant in Ldmburgh, was charged as haveing 
been at tbe Nether Bow, tfler the gates were shiiU, with a Lochaber ax, or 
halbert in his band, and btveing begun a huzza, marched upon (he head of 
the mob towards (be Guard 

"James [Iraki wood, son to n candlemaker tn town, was, by n signed dcclnrn 
tion, charged as IiAveing been at (he Tolbooth door, giveing directions to the 
mob alxnit selling hre to the door and that tbe mob named him by his name, 
and asked his advice 

"By another declaration, one Stoddart, a Journeyman smiih, was (.barged 
of havung boasted pubhekty. in a smith’s shop U i eitb. that he liad assisted 
In breaking open the rollmoth door 

"I’eter Traill, a Journeyman wrigbt, by one of the declarations, was also 
accused of haveing locht the Nciher Bow Port when it wns shuit by the mob 
"Hia Majesties Solhotor having these inform itions, imploded privately 
wch persons as be could best leiy on, wid the truth was ihcti. hmc very few 
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in whom ho could T<.po«(. confidenct! Rut lie Indeed, falthliilly served 
by one Wi lister a oldter in the Welsh fuzileera, recommended to him by 
liontrntin AUhion v^ho, with vrry great address, tnfotmed hunself, and 
rcnily run some ris([ue m his infoiniaiion conLernlng the places where 

thr pi /sons inforiiicd 'i{ninsl ustd to b'luiit, nnd how they might be seized 
In oinsTmienvo of vfUvSt, a vitrty of the Guard from iho Canongate was 
tprec'l on to mirch up at ji c rlain hour, when a niessige should be sent, 

1 ht* Sohciior wrote a ktter and gave il to oin of the town ofticcrs, ordered to 
Alt! nd ( iipiaiii M'killinU one of the town Cipiains, promoted to that com 
nxjiil S1I10 tiie unhippy iccident, who, indeed was extremely diligent nnd 
nrii^i thrijiigbaut Ihi. wboU and havung got burling tnil iiraidwood appre 
hcndid, dnpiitOicd lh< ofheer with the leiicr to the military in the Cnnongate, 
who hum' ili iti-ly lagiin thi ir inardi and liy the liiiie the SoUicuor had half 
Lxttnined llir satil two n r utvs In Oie Uwtrow room, where the nxigistralcs 
wore pro^int, n party ol Tifiy m< n, drum-, bcnliiig, marLlied into Parliament 
chi 0 nnd diew up, which was the iirst thing (hat struck a terror, and from 
that time forwird, thr insoh hco was succredtd by fiar 

' Stirling ind Jlnidwoixl were immediately sent to the Castle, and [m 
pnscintd I bit stnie mgVil, Stoildnrt the smith was sureil, null he was 
cfjiiiiiuiird to (he Casilt »l o, as wis lilw-xvise I mil the Journeyman vvnghl, 
whu wcic all severtUy extminoi) and denved the kasi accession 

lu the metntuKc, the e«n'ury wns Romg on, and tl h tvetng cast up In one 
of the (Icchrttions, (li d i hiiiii|/d backed creature nnrebed with a gun as one 
of the guards to I'orieus whin he went up the kawn Markcli, the person who 
emtllcil (lux dLClaratiun wax eniployi.d to walk the streets to see if he could 
fiiui him out , *i( last he lamr to the Sollicitor and told him he had found him, 
arrl that he was in a cernm bou«e Wbereupon n warranil wts issued out 
ngtinxi him, and he was ippriliended and sent to (he Castli' and be proved 
Ui he one ihrme, a helper to die Countess of Weeiuys s cosehman 

' 1 1 t.renf'.er anc wifortnatton wax given m agaum Wdh\m Vt'I auchlan, 
ITuoniian to the said Countess he haveing been very active in the mob, /Tor 
sonititmc he kept himself out of the way. but at last be was apprehended and 
hkr-wise coRiiiiixed to (he Castle 

“ And these were all the prisoners who were putt under conrinement In that 
place 

' ( here were other persons imprisoned in thi. lolbooih of Edinburgh, and 
sevrrtlls against whom warrands wen* issued, but could not bo appn bended, 
wbos n iiu<'' and ctses thall afterwards be more particularly takvn notice of, 

' I he ffriends of btirling nnde an applii-ation to the Earl of Islay, Lord 
Titsiue CencraU selling fiirth, that he was seized with a bloody fPux , (bat bit 
life was In dinger, and CtiJi upon aiie examination of witnesses whose names 
A'cre given in, it would appear lo conviction, that be bad not the least access 
to my of the tidIous piocerdings of that wicked mob 

' This petition was by hix I ordsbip putt Into the bands of his Afajestles 
Sollicitor who examined the witnesses, and by their testimonies It appeared, 
tbit tlic young man, who iras not above eighteen vcais of age, was ilvxt night 
In compiny with about bilf a d izcn companions, in n public house m biephen 
Laws iloss, near the hack of the Guard, where they all remained until the 
noise came to the houM>, (hit the mob bad shut the gales aud seized the 
Gmrd upon which the company brolu. up and he, and one of his companions, 
went t'j >aids liis mister s hemse , and In the course of the after cvimmaiion, 
Ihcie w IS n witness who deblared nay, Indet d swore, (for (he Sollicitor by this 
time, saw il necessary to put those lie eximined upon oath,) that he met him 
iStirlrny,] aftrr hi- entered into the aUey where his mister lives , going towtids 
his hoiiae, and another witness, frilow pr< niice with Stirling dectires, Ihil 
after (he mob hid seized (be Guard, he went home, where he found burling 
befurQ him , and lhal his maatcr lockt the door and kept them both at home 
(id after twelve at night ujion weighing of which tesllmonles, and ujioii con 
slderntion bad, Thnl be was charged by tbe declaration only of one person. 
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flho re illy (lid nol apiJt u to be a witness of (te (ireatcst wcit,hl and tk-vl Liu 
life was 111 (Wnger from the impri onnient he wis 'idniittt.d to baill b/ (lie 
Lord Justice Gem nil by whose warr mil he v os coiiiniitieil 
' Braid wood s friends ipplyed in the same manner but as he stood ch'r{,eil 
by more than one witness he \ as not relca ert — tho, indLcd (he i/itiiLsses 
adduced for him say somewhat in his eyculpuion that he doe^ not ecin to 
have burn upon anyonqinil concurt and on< of the ssitues^ea sayj Uuai 
along with him at the lolbooth door and refuaiswliit is said a^iinst him 
wilh regard to his having advisud the burning ol the lolbooth door Bui liu 
reiiinins still in prison 

' A to Iriill the journryman wiif^ht he is clnrgid by (lie same witiiuss 
who declared tipamsi btirling tnd (here is none coiicuns with him irid Ui 
say the tnitb conueriimg him. he seemed to lu (h< mo t tiiiuniioiis of any 
ol them whom the bcihctior examined, and po iiud out u wiitir>s by i hum 
one of tliu hrst accomplicus was tUscovircd, and who escape I wl cn ihc 
warraiid was to l>e putt m execution igiinst them I!o positively dr iiys 
his having sliuit the gitu and tis (bought I tail! ought to be admilled to 
toill 

‘ As to Birnie he is charged only by one witness who harl never sen him 
bfore nor knew his name, so ibo I due say the witness honestly meiiiionud 
him (IS pushible he may be nmi d cii , and in die examination of ibnvc .oo 
witnesses, there is no body conctuts vith lum, and I e is anc insiy nvlicani Uttle 
creature 

" With regard to M Laueblon, the proof is strong against bini by one wit 
ness th it be acted as a si rjeant or sort of comiimuh r for some tune of a 
Guard that stood cross between the upper end of the I iiekenbootlis and the 
north side of the street to stop alt but friends from going towards ihe Tol 
booth , and by other witnesses that he was at the 1 olbooth door with a link 
In bis band, while the operation of beating and burning it wu going nn that 
be went along with the mob with a hallwrt in bis hand untlll he oaine to the 
gallows stone in the Grassmarki.t and lliai he stuck the halbert into the hole 
of (he gallows stone that afterwards he went m amongst the mob when 
Captain Poneiis was carried to the dyer s tree , so that the proof seems very 
heavy against bim 

‘ To sum up this matter with regard to Ihe prisoners in the Costle us 
believed there is strong proof against M Laucblan there is also proof against 
Braidwood But as it consists only in emission of words said to have been 
had by him while at the 1 olbooth door, and that he Is ane insignific-ani pitiful! 
creature and will find people to swear lieariily m bis favours, tis nt best 
doubtfull whether a Jury will be got to condemn him 

Ad to those in the Tolbooih of Edinburgh John Crawford who bad for 
some time been employed to ring the bells in tbe steeple of the new Church 
of Edinburgh, being in company witb a soldier accidentally, the discourse 
falling in concerning Captain Porleus and his murder as be appears to be 
a light headed fellow, he said that be knew people (hat were more guilty than 
any that were pull in prison Upon this information Crawford was seize i, 
and being exammcdi U appeared that when the mob begun as he was con e 
ing down from the steeple the mob took the keys from btm , (hat lie was that 
nignt In several corners ana did indeca Aeiaie severali persons wnom iie saw 
there and immediately warrands were dispatched, and It was found they had 
absconded and fled But there was no evidence against turn of any kind 
Nay, on Ihe contrary it appeared tbal he bad been with the Magistrates 
In Clerks Ihe vintners relating to Ibem what he bad sein in the streets 
Therefore after baveing detain^ him In pnson ffor n vciy considernblc. time, 
Majestieii Advocate and bollicllor signed a warrand for his liber iiion 
" There was also one James Wilson Incarcerated in the said I oil uoth upon 
the declaration of one witness, who said he saw hint on the sheets with a gun , 
and there he lemaincd for some lime, in order to try if a concurring witness 
could be found, or that he acted any part in the tragedy and wii-kcdnesa But 
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novhinf' fjiH i.r •vppe'vrtd , atui being SMX«d«iith a sevens sickness, \ 

he IS, by a wuiami j|'ni.d by his Majestic s Advocate and bollicitor, liberated 
upon givniijj suftitieiil bull 

' ‘ As IQ King enqiut y v as made, and Ibi. ffict comes out beyond nil Liccep 
non (hill lie was m the lodge at (he Nether Bow with Lindsay the waiter, and i 
sevi ral oiiirr ijpople not at all cDncerned in tbe mtAi But after the tftalr was 
over h v/int up towards the guard and having met with Sanclie the Turk 
and Lis wift who e < tped out of pn^n, they leturned to liis house at the 
MAx) lud then iw Jcry possible be rosy liive thought fill in his beer to 
hunt 01 iilKny, in which he could not possibly han. any share , for ibai reason 
hewa^ile iird to hnd baill and he should liC svi at Ubcity, IJut be is a stranger 
ami a ft Ift iw of very indiR* rent character, arid ‘Us believed it won I be easy for 
hiin to find baill Wherefore, us thought ho must be sett at liberty willioul 
II lle< iiisclieisa burden upon the Loverninent wbdc kept in confinement, 
not bong able to maintain himself 

' What IS above is all that relates to persons in custody But there are 
warrands out apalnsl a great niaiij other persons who bad fled, particularly 
Hgainut one William While, a journeyman Inxier, who, by the evidence, 
appears to have been at the bepnning of the mob, and to have gone along 
ViUh ihe dtuna, from the West rorl to the NctUrr Bow, and is said to have 
l>ecn one of those who attacked (be guaid and piohably was as deep as any 
one ih^re 

" luft cuiaticiii was given that he was luckmc at Patkirk, where be waa bom 
\V hareupoii direction- wer* sent to the bherm of the County, and a warrand 
from ina l-xcellrncy Generali Wade to the commanding olfiters at btirline 
anti Linlithgow, to assist and all possible endeavours were used to catch bold 
of iiim, and lis «aid he escaped very narrowly, having been conceateil in some 
Qulhciuse, and the misfortune was, (hat those who wen employed tn the 
seirchdid not know hint personally Nor. indeed was It easy to trust any 
of tbe acquaintances of so low obscure a fellow with tbt secret of the warrand 
to bv. putt in e'cecuiion 

" liicre was also strong evidence found against Robert Fayloi, servant 
to WtUiaiQ and Lhatlea ^omsons, periwig malteis, Ibai he acted as ane 
ofhecr among the mob, and be was traced from the guard to the well at 
the head of Forrester s Wynd, where be siood and had ihe appellation of 
Captain from the mob. and from that walktag down tbe Bow before Captain 
Porteui, with bis Lochaberaxe, and by (lie description given of one who 
haul d the rnpe by winch Captain Porteus was pulleo up iis believed 1 aylor 
was the person and iis further probable, that Ihe witness who delated 
btirhng bad mistaken Taylor for him tiicir stature and age (so far as can 
be gstho evl finm the dCictiption) being much the same 
"A great deni of pains weie liken, and no charge was saved In order to 
have catch tcl hold of this 1 aylor, and w iriands were sent to the country where 
he was liotn , but U appears he had stupl hituself off for Holland, where it is 
said he now is 

" Iherc IS strong evidence also ayoinst Thomas Burns, butcher, that he was 
aiie iccive person from the beginning of the luob to (he end of it Tie lurkt 
for some lime amongst (hose of bis trade, and artfully enough a train was 
laid to iMcb him uiivler pretence td a message that had come from his falber 
in IrrLnd so that he came to a blind alehouse m the Flesh market doss, and 
a pinv licmg ready, was by Webiter the soldier, who was upon this exploit 
advciti cd to come down However, Bums es.xpi.d out at a back window, 
.and hid fainihelf in some of the bouses which me leaped together upon one 
nnotber In that pi icc, so tbal it was not possible to talcli bim ' lis now said 
he IS gone to Ireland to his father, who Iitus there 

llirre Is evidence also against one Robert Anderson, journeyman and 
sctvvni to Colin Alison, wngbt , and against Ihmuas Linnen and James 
Maxwell, bath servants also to the said Cohn Alison, who dll scent to have 
been deeply concci ued In (be matter Anderson is one of those who putt the 
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rope upon explain Portcuss ntek I innon aeenis iho to Invt' tnen ery 
active , and Maxwell (wbteh is protly ri^mirkible) is proven to have tome to a 
shop upon the Tiiday btfore, and cbargpd Ihc Journeymen and preniii ea there 
to attend m the Paili \n\ent do'tp on Tuesday night, to asstd to han|' ( »piaUi 
PortLUS These three did early alisconil and tliouph warrancls had bten 
Issued out ngainst tliemi and all endeavours used lo appiehend Hiliti, could 
not he found 

‘ One Waldip a servant to Oeorge Camplieil, wriglii, has alsu ahsnmli d 
and many utlteta, ftod it informed llai numbem of them Ime shipt iliem 
srlvet off ffor the Pknlatiuna , and upon an inforninlion that a ship was going 
ofl ffrorti Glasgow, m which s<“vcra11 of die rogues wirt. to trnnspotl Iherirdvta 
beyond seas jiropcr wirrvndi iteic. obUiiitd, niid persona dispnlrlicd to 
search the said ship, and scire any that can be found 

” I be Idu ivairanda Vmd been iSawrd with regard lo ships from Ltilh But 
whether they li id been scard, or wlietbcr the information had l>een groundless, 
they had no eircet 

'* Ihis is a summary of the enquiry, fftom which It Appears ihire Is no 
proofT on which one can rely, but agdnst M'Laucliitn lliere is a prunfl 
also Biaidwood, but mote excepUonablr lbs Majesties Advocate, 

since he came to town, has Join d with the bolUclior, and lin^ done his utmost 
lo gett at (lie bottom of this matter but liitherlo • stands is is abo^e repre 
tented They are resolved lo have their eyes and tbeir ears open, and lo 
do what they can But they labour d exceeainsly apumst thr* stream , and It 
may truly be saul, that nothing was wanting t>n thcit pan Nor have they 
declined any labour to answer the comnnnas laid upon ibem to search Ibe 
matter to the bottom 


The Pokteous Mob 

In the preceding chapters, the circumstances of that extraordinary riot and 
conspiracy, called the rorteous Mob, are given with as much accuracy as the 
author was able to collect them The order, repulanty, and determined 
resolution with wlucb such n violent action was deviled and exenited were 
only equalled by the secrecy which was observed concerning the principal 
actors 

Although the fact was pcrfornied by torchlight, and m presence of a great 
mullitude, to some of whom, at least the individual actors must have been 
known, yet no discovery was ever made concerning any of liie perpetrators of 
the slaughter 

Two ruen only were brought lo Inal for an offence winch the government 
were so anxious to delect and punish William M Lauchlan, fonlman to the 
Countess of Wemyss, who is mentioned in Ibe report of ibe Solicitor General, 
(page 375), against whom strong evidence had b«n oblairied, was brought to 
Inal In March 1737, charged as having been accessory to the riot armed with 
a Lochaber axe But this man (who was at all limes a silly creature) proved 
that he was in a state of moml intoxication during the time he wns present 
with the rabble, incapable of giving them cither advice or Assistance, or, 
pf Jff'osjng' }vt\a* be or ibry were dovi? lie was Aiso able 10 prove 
ihal he was forced into the riot, and upheld while there by two bakers, who 
put a Lochalxraxe Into his bond The Jiuy, wisely JiKiguig this poor 
creature could be no proper subject of piinisliinent, found the panel not 
guilty The same verdict was given in the ciee of fliomas Llniuny, also 
mentioned In iho boliciior's memorial, who wn tried in 1738 In short, 
neither then, nor for n long period afterwarils, was suiytlung discovered 
relating to the organisation of the Forteous Plot 

The imaginntion of the people of Ldinburgh was long Irritated and their 
curiosity kept awake, by the mystery attending this extraordinary conspiracy. 
It was generally rLportLd of such natives of Ldinburgh as, naving lell the uiy 
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In yniith, r^tii tied v>ili> i rorlunc atn'issed in forrign coiintiie^, Chat tlicy hnd 
origimlly lied on 'tocoiintor lh(.ir slnre in llie 1 ’orteoiis Mob But little credit 
can he itltclied to the e Mirmises is in most nf the i.a eslhuy arc contradicted 
by dales and in none stippoi n d by anylliing but vague rumours grounded 
on tlic ordinary wish of the vulgar, to inipuii. the sucu^s of prosperous men to 
sonip unpleisani source Ihc secret history of the Portcous Mob has been 
till Das day unravcih d , and It bos always l>ecn quoted as a close, daring, and 
calcii atrd net of vioh nee, of a nature peculiarly characteristic of the Scottish 
peoph 

Novcrilirless, the author for a rnnsiderable time, nourished hopes (o have 
(ownri Ivunsclf enabled to ihto v some light on this mysterious siorv An old 
man, whodttrl about twenty ycus ago, at the advinced uge of ninety three, 
wHti iBUl VO hWB m irie a conintwmcauon to the clcrj yman who avlpiulcd upon 
his rhaDih’d, rr'siircliiij the onyin of the Poricuiis Mob Ihis person fol 
lowed the tr irti* o/ -i carjwnicr, and had betii employed as su'h on the estate 
of t f iinilv of opiih ntc ami condition Itis character in his line ol life and 
ainoM,. l Ills ncighbouis, wm excellent, and never muUrweni the vslightest 
tusp nun Ihs conft. iinn was siid to have been to the followiiig purpose 
1 Ini he wa one of twelve young .iicn belonging to the village of Paihhead, 
will) r anunohty against F’ortrous, on account ol the execution of VVilstm, was 
so extreme tint they resolved to evccutc vengeance on hJm witli their own 
hands rather liian he 'hnuld e cape pimislimeni With this revolution they 
ero'sed (hi. I'orih at diifc < nt fiiiiea and rendezvoused nt the suburb called 
Porisbiir.rh where Ihui appsuance m a body soon called numbers around 
till 111 Ihe public mind u is in such a state of irritation, tli it it only wanted 
a jV' glu spirit to create an ext lu^ioii , ami this was afforded by the exertions 
of ih> small and determined band of associates 7 he appearance of pre 
moditaiton and order ahich dvstnviniishi d the not, acconhug to his aceouni, 
had Its ougin. not in any |ireviuii$ plan or conspiracy but in the chtiacter of 
thn ewbuwsre enpaged m it Ihe story also sems to show why uoiblng 
of the on 1,1 of the not has ov< r Iwen discovered, since, though in itself a great 
eoni^at'raiion, us source according to ibis nceoiini, was from an obscure and 
apparently inadequate cause 

i h lie licen di appointed, however in obtaining ihe evidence on which this 
story rests I be present proprietor of ihe estate on which ihe old man died 
(a ptriicular friend of the aiiilior) undertook to question the son of the 
deceased an Ihe subject Ihis person follows liis fatlici s bade and holds 
Ihe einploymcni of carpenter to the sime family He admits (hat his fathers 
goin*' abioad 'll the time ol (he Porieous Mob was nopuUrly attnbuird to liit 
having been concerned in th il affair , but adds that su far as is known to him, 
die old nun had nev er made any confession to lli u cnhcl , and on the contrary, 
had uniformly denied being present My kind fi lend, tbeicfore had recourse 
to a pi-rson fram wliom he had formerly heard the story hut who cither from 
respect lo an old hlend's memory, or from failure of Ills own, happened to 
have forgotten that ever snch a coinmomcatron was made So my obliging 
correspondent fwho Is a fox hunter) wrote to me that he was completely 
plaai'd, and ftU lint ran be sud w.th respect lo the Uadition Is, that il 
wri.>iidy once exislrd, and was generally believed 
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CHAPTER VIII 

Arthur s Seal „hall be my bed 
Ttie si cels shill ne er be pressed by ni9j 
Si Anton s well shiU be my dr nk 
Sia my Inic love s lorsabei mo 

Old Seng 

If I were to choose a spot from which tht rising or setting 
sun could be seen to the greatest possibh advant igc, it would 
be that wild path winding around the foot of the liigh belt 
of semicircular rocks, cillcd Salisbury Crags, and marking 
the verge of the steep d» scent which slopes down into the 
glen on the south eastern side of the city of Kdmbuigli 
The prospect, in its general outline, commands a close built, 
high piled city, stretching itsUf out beneath m a form, which, 
to a romantic imagination, may be supposed to represent that 
of a dragon, now, a noble arm of the si a, with its rocks, 
isles, distant shores, and boundary of mountains, and now, 
a fair and fertile champaign country, varied with hill, dale, 
and rock, and skirted by the picturesque ndge of the Ptniland 
mountains But as the path gently circles around the base 
of the clifTs, the prospect, composed as it is of these enchant 
mg and sublime objects, changes at every step, and presents 
them blended with, or divided from, each other, in eviry 
possible vanety which can gratify the tye and the imagination 
When a piece of scenery so beautiful, yet so varied, — so 
exciting by its intricacy, and yet so sublime, — is lighted up 
by the tints of morning or of evening, and displays all that 
variety of shadowy depth, exchanged with partial brilliancy, 
which gives character even to the tamest of landscapts, the 
effect approaches near to enchantment I his patli used to 
be my favourite evening and morning resort, when engaged 
with a favourite author, or ntw subject of study It is, 1 am 
informed, now become totally impaiiaable , a cvrcumsiance 
which, i/ true, reflects little credit on the taste of die Good 
Town or its leaders • 

It was from this fascinating path — the scene to me of so 
much delicious musing, when life was young and promised to 
be happy, that I have been unable to pass it over without an 

1 A bcauMful and solid pathway has wiihin a few years been formed around 
these romantic rocks and the author tins the pleasure to tbmk that the 
passage in the lesl gave rise lo the undertakmg 
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episodical di scription — was, I say, from this romantic path i 
that Butler saw the tnormng arise the day after the murder of 
Porteous It was possible for him wth ease to have found 
a TOurh shorter road to the house to which he was directing 
his course, and, in fact, that which he chose was extremely 
circuitous But to compose his own spirits, as well as to 
while away the time, until a proper hour for visiting the 
family without surprise or disturbance, he was indncLii to 
ext* ud his circuit by the foot of the rocks, and to Unger upon 
his way until the morning should be considerably advanced. 
WhiU, now stanriing with his anus across, and wailing the 
slow [irogiess of the sun above the horizon, now sitting upon 
oiu of the numerous fragmints which storms had detached 
from tlu* rocks above him, he is meditating, alternately upon 
thu horrible catastrophe which he had witnessed, and upon 
the melancholy, and to bun most interesting, news which he 
had Itariied at Saddletree’s, we will give the reader to under 
stand who liutlu was, and how his fate was connected with 
that of EfUe Doans, the unfortunate handmaiden of the careful 
Mrs Saddletree 

Heuben Cutler was of English extraction, though born in 
Scotland His grandfather was a trooper in Monk’s army, and 
one of the party of dismounted dragoons which formed the 
forlorn hope at the storming of Dundee in 1651 Stephen 
Cutler (called, from his talents m reading and expounding, 
Scripture Stephen, and Bible Butler) was a staunch Independ* 
ent| and received m Us fullest comprehension the promise 
that the saints should mherit the earth As hard knocks 
were what had chiefly fallen to his share hitherto in the 
division of this common property, he lost not the opportunity 
which the storm and plunder of a commercial place afforded 
him, to appropriate as large a share of the better things of 
this world as he could possibly compass It would seem that 
he had succeeded indifllrently well, for his exterior circum 
stances appeared, in con{»equence of this event, to have been 
tkiticVi mended 

The troop to which he belonged was quartered at the 
village of Dalkeith, as forming the bodyguard of Monk, who, 
m the capacity of general for the Commonwealth, resided in 
the neighbouring castle When, on the eve of the Restoration, 
the general commenced his march from Scotland, a measure 
pregnant vnth such important consequences, he new-modelled 
bis troops, and more especially those immediately about his 
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person, in order that they might consist entirely of individuals 
devoted to himself On this occasion Scripture Stephen was 
weighed in the balance and found wanting It \\ is supposed 
he felt no call to any expedition which might endanger the 
reign of the military sainthood, and that he did not consider 
himself as frcL in conscience to join witli any party whicii 
might be likely ultimately to acknowledge the interest of 
Charles Stewart, the son of *' the last man,” as Charles 1 was 
familiarly and irreverently termed by them in their common 
discourse, as well as in their more elaborate predications and 
harangues As the time did not admit of cashiering such 
dissidents, Stephen Butler was only advised in a friendly way 
to give up his horse and accoutrements to one of Middleton’s 
old troopers, who possessed an accommodating conscience of 
a military stamp, and which squared itself chiefly upon those 
of the Colonel and paymaster As this hint came recom- 
mended by a certain sum of arrears presently payable, Stephen 
had carnal wisdom enough to embrace the proposal, and with 
great indiflerence saw his old corps depart for Coldstream 
on their route for the south, to establish the tottering govern- 
ment of England on a new basis 

The zone of the ex-trooper, to use Horace's phrase, was 
weighty enough to purchase a cottage and two or three fields 
(still known by the name of Beersheba), within about a Scot- 
tish mile of Dalkeith , and there did Stephen establish himself 
with a youthful helpmate, chosen out of the said village, whose 
disposition to a comlottaWe settlement on this side of the 
grave reconciled her to the gruff manners, serious temper, and 
weather-beaten features of the martial enthusiast Stephen 
did not long survive the falling on “evil days and evil 
tongues,” of which Milton, m the same predicament, so 
mournfully complains At his death his consort remained an 
early widow, with a male child of three years old, which, in 
tiie sobriety wherewith a demeaned itself, ui the old-fashioned 
and even grim cast of its features, and in its sententious mode 
of expressing itself, would sufficiently have vindicated the honour 
of the widow of Beenhcba, had any one thought proper to 
challenge the babe’s descent from Bible Butler. 

Butler's principles bad not descended to his family, or 
extended themselves among bis neighbours The air of 
Scotland was alien to the growth of independency, however 
favourable to fanaticism under other colours But, never- 
theless, they were not forgotten , and a certain neighbouring 
D *14 
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Laird, who piqued himself upon the loyalty of his principles 
“in the worst of times” (though 1 never heard they exposed 
hisn to more peril than that of a broken head, or a night’s 
lodging in the mam guard, when wine and cavaliensm pre 
dominated in Ins upper storey), had found it a convenient 
thing to rake up all mdtter of accusation against the deceased 
Stephen In this enumeration his religious principles made 
no small figure, ns, indeed, they must have seemed of the 
most exaggerated enormity to one whose own were so small 
and so faintly tiaced, as to be well-nigh imperceptible In 
these circunisiances, poor widow Cutler was supplied with her 
full propoilion of fines for non-conformily, and all the other 
oppressions of the time, until Cetrsheba was fairly wrenched 
out of her hands, and became the property of the Laird ttho 
had so watUonly, as a had hitherto appeared, persecuted this 
poor, forlorn woman VVhen his purpose was fairly achieved, 
he showed some remorse, or moderation, or whatever the reader 
may please to term it, in permitting her to occupy her hus* 
band’s cottage, and cultivate, on no very heavy terms, a croft 
of land adjacent Her son Benjamin, m the meanwhile, 
grew up to man’s estate, and, moved by that impulse which 
makes men seek marriage, even when its end can only be 
the perpetuation of misery, he wedded and brought a wife, 
and eventually a son, Reuben, to share the poverty of 
Beersheba 

The Laird of Dumbtedikes' had hitherto been moderate m 
his exactions, perhaps because he was ashamed to tax too 
highly the miserable means of support which remained to the 
widow Butler But when a stout active young fellow appeared 
as the labourer of the croft in question, Dumbiedikes began 
to think so broad a paw of shoulders might bear an additional 
burden. He regulated, indeed, his management of his de- 
pendants (who fortunately were but few in number) much 
upon the principle of the carters whom he observed loading 
their carts at a neighbouring coal-hill, and who never failed to 
clap an additional brace of hundredweights on their burden, 
so soon as by any means they had compassed a new horse of 
somewhat superior strength to that which had broken down 
the day before However reasonable this practice appeared 

1 DvimbicUkVcs, wlccw^l as desciiptwe of lh« lAcuurn cfaarsvcier of llio 
{maginuyi owiier, la really ihc name of a bouse bordering on the Kings 
PaiX, 90 called because vbe tale btr. Braidwood, an Instructor of the deaf and 
dumb, resided there with his pupils Tlie situation of the re\l house is 
different from that assigned to the Ideal mansion 
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to the I^ird of Dumbiedilres, he ought to have observed, that 
it may be oveuloue, and that it mfecs, as a matter of comse, 
the destruction of both horse, cart, and loading Even so it 
befell when the additional “ prcstatiom ’ c trae to be dc 
manded of Benjamin Butler A man of few words, and few 
ideas, but attached to Beersheba with a feeling like tint which 
a vegetable entertains to the spot in which it dunces to he 
planted, he neither remonstrated with the Laird, nor endea 
youred to escape from him, but toiling night and dny to 
accomplish the terms of his task master, fell into a burning 
fever and died His wife did not long survive him , and, as 
if It had been the fate of this f imily to be left orphans, onr 
Reuben Butler was, about the year 1704-5 left m the same 
circumstances in which his father had been pUred, and under 
the same giuaidianship, being that of his grandmother, the 
widow of Monks old trooper 

The same prospect of misery hmig over the he ld of another 
tenant of this hard hearted lord of die soil 1 his was a tough 
true blue Presbyterian, called Deans, who, though most ob 
noxious to the Laud on account of principles in Church and 
State, contrived to maintain his ground upon the estate by 
regular payment of mail duties, kam, atnage, carnage, dry 
multure, lock, gowpen, and knaveship, and all the various 
exactions now commut^ for money, and summed up in the 
emphatic word rent But the years 1700 and 1701, long 
remembered in Scotland for dearth and general distress, sub 
dued the stout heart of the agncuUiiral Whig Citations by 
the ground ofTicet, decreets of the Baton Court, sequestrations, 
poindings of outside and inside plenishing, flew about his 
ears as fast as ever the Tory bullets whistled around those of 
the Covenanters at Pentlnnd, Bothwell Bngg, or Airsmoss 
Struggle as he might, and he struggled gallantly, “ Douce 
David Deans” was routed horse and foot, and lay at the 
mercy of his grasping landlord just at the time that Benjamin 
Butler died The fate of each family was anticipated , but 
they who prophesied their expulsion to beggary and min, were 
disappointed by an accidental circumstaucc 
On the very term day when their ejection should have taken 
place, when all their neighbours were picparcd to pity, and not 
one to assist them, the minister of the parish, as well as a 
doctor from Edinburgh, received a hasty summons to attend 
the Laird of Dumbiedikes Both were surprised, for his con- 
tempt for both faculties had been pretty commonly his theme 
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over an cxira bi>Ule, lliat is to say, at l^ast once every day 
I'he leech for the soul, and he for llie body, aliglued m the 
court of the little old manox-house at almost thr same time^ 
and when they had ga/ed a moment at each other with some 
surprise, they in the same breath expressed their conviction 
that Dumbiedikes must needs be very ill indeed, since he 
summoned them both to his presence at once Ere the 
Si rvant could usher them to Uis apartment the party was 
augm< titcd by a man of law, Nichil Novit, writing himself 
procurator bufnre ihi. shcnff-couit, fox m those days there 
were no solicitors Ihis latter personage was first summoned 
to tht apartment of the L.\ird, where, after some short space, 
the ^oul'Curer and ilie bodyciiror were invited to join him 

Dumbiedikcs Ind been by this time transpo'-'^cd into the 
best bedroom, used only upon occasions of death and marriage, 
and called, from the former of these occupations, the Dead 
Room 'I’hete were in this apartment, besides the sick person 
himbelf and Mr Novit, the son and heir of the patient, a tall, 
gawky, siUy-looking boy of fourteen or filleen, and a house 
keeper, a good buxom figure of a woman, betwixt forty and 
filty, who had kept the keys and managed matters at Dumbie 
dik.es since die lady's death It was (o these attendants that 
Dumbiedikcs addressed himself pretty nearly m the followng 
words , temporal and spiritual matters, the care of hft health 
and his affairs, being strangely jumbled m a head which was 
never one of die clearest — 

“Thisc are sair times wi’ me, gentlemen and neighbours! 
amtiist as ill as at the auglity-mne, when I was rabbled by the 
collcgeaiiers.^ — They mistook roe niuckle — they ca'd me a 
papist, but there was never a papist bit about me, minister.— 
Jock, ye'U take warning — it’s a debt we maun a’ pay, and there 
stands Nichil Novit that will tell ye I was never gude at paying 
debts in my life.— Mr Novit, ye'U no forget to draw the annual 
rent that’s due on the yerl’s band — if I pay debt to other folk, 
I think they suld pay it to me — that equals aquals — Jock, 
’je, •'i* to k/t vj-z. a 

tree , it will be growing, Jock, when ye're sleeping ® My 

' Irumoiliaicly previous to Ibe Revoliillon, tpe students Rl the iLdlnburgn 
College were vi<?ler)t snil CmlioDcs Ihty were strongly suspected o( burning 
(he house of Ptievirielcl, bctonging to the toed Provost, and certainly wste 
guilty of ereiting considerable nois In (6B8-69 

> Ihe nuihor has been flatlered by (he assurance that this koIm mode of 
rrcomniending piboriculiure (which waa BCluollj delivered In these very words 
by a Highland Inird, while nit ble dealbbu), to his son) had so much weigh) 
with a bcotdsh earl, ks ui lead to hia pWdng % \ irge tract of country 
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father tauld me sae forty years sin’, but I ne'er fand time 
to mind him — Jock, ne’er drink brandy in the morning, it files 
the stamnch sair , gin yc take a morning’s draught, let it be 
aqua mirabilis , Jenny there makes it weel — Doctor, my brc.ith 
IS growing as scant as a broken winded piper's, when be has 
played for four and-twenty hours at a penny wedding — Jenny, 
pit the cod aneath my beajd — hut it’s a’ needless I — Mass John, 
could ye think o' rattling ower some bit short prayer, it wad 
do me glide maybe, and keep some queer thoughls out o* my 
head Say something, man " 

" I cannot use a prayer like a rat-rhyme,” answered the 
honest clergyman , *' and if you would have your soul redeemed 
like a prey from the fowler, Laird, you must needs show me 
your state of mind ” 

"And shouldna yc ken that without my telling you?" 
answered the patient "What have I been paying stipend 
and temd parsonage and vicarage for, e\er sin’ the augiity 
nine, an I canna gel a spell of a piayer for’t, ihe only time 1 
evei asked for ane m my life? — Gang awa wi' your whiggeiy, 
if that’s a’ ye can do , auld Curate Kiistoup wad hac read 
half the Prayer-book to me by this time — Awa wi’ ye I— 
Doctor, let's see if ye can do onythmg better for me " 

The Doctor, who had obtained some information in the 
meanwhile from the housekeeper on the state of his com- 
plaints, assured him the medical art could not prolong his 
Ufe many hours 

" Then damn Mass John and you baith I" cried the fiinous 
and intractable patient “ Did ye come here for naething but 
to tell me that ye canna help me at the pinch? Oulwi' them, 
Jenny — out o' the house I and, Jock, my curse, and the curse 
of Cromwell, go wi’ ye, if yc gie them either fee or bountith, 
or sae muckle as a black pair o’ cheverons I ” ^ 

The clergyman and doctor made a speedy retreat out of the 
apartment, white Dumbtedikes fell into one of those transports 
of violent and profane language, which had procured him the 
surname of Damn-me-dikcs — " Bring me the brandy bottle, 
Jenny, ye b he cned, with a voice ui winch pabsion con- 

tended with pam " I can die as I have lived, without fashing 
ony o’ them But there’s ae thing," he said, sinking his voice 
— " there’s ae fearful thing hiiigs about my heart, and an anker 
of brandy winna wash it away — ^The Demises at Woodend! — 
I sequestrated them m the dear years, and now they are to Hit, 

• Cfievtrons—gVwti 
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tliey'll starve — and that Becrsheba, and that auld trooper’s 
wi/e and her oe, they’ll starve — they’ll starve 1 — Look out, 
Jock , what kind o' night is’t?” 

“Onding o’ snaw, father,” answered Jock, after having 
openfd the window, and looked out with great composure 
“'Ihiy'll perish m the drifts 1” said the expiring sinner— 

'* they’ll perish wi’ cauldl — but I'll be hel eneugh, gin a’ tales 
be true ” 

'I Ills last observation was made under breath, and in a tone 
which made the very attorney shudder He tried his hand at 
ghostly advice, probably for the lust time in his life, and 
recommended, as an opiate for llic agonised conscience of 
the Laird, reparation of the injunes he had done to these 
distressed families, which, he observed by the way, the civil 
law railed reUttuUo tn integrum But Mammon was struggling 
with Remorse for retaining his place m a bosom he had so 
long possessed, and he partly succeeded, as an old tyrant 
proves often too strong for his insurgent rebels 

“ 1 caniia do‘t,” he answcicd with a voice of despair “ It 
would kill me to do’t — how can ye bid me pay back siller, 
when ye ken how I want it? or dispone Beersheba, when it 
lies sac wed into my am plaid'Uuik? Nature made Dumbie 

dikes and Becrsheba to be ac man’s land — She did, by 

Nichil, It wad kill me to part them ” 

“ But ye maun die whether or no, Laird,” said Mr Novit, 
“and maybe ye wad die easier — it’s but trying I’ll scroll the 
disposition in oac time ” 

“Diniia speak o’t, sir,” replied Dumbiedikes, “or I’ll fling 
the sioup at your head —But, Jock, lad, ye see how the warld 
warstles wi’ me on my deathbed — -be kind to the puir creatures 
the Dcanses and the Butlers — be kind to them, Jock Dinna 
let the warld get a grip o' ye, Jock — but keep the gear 
thegither • and whate'er ye do, dispone Beersheba at no rate 
Let the creatures stay at a moderate mailing, and hae bite and 
soup, It will maybe be the better wi' your father whare he's 
’.'id ” 

After these contradictory instructions, the I^ird felt h« 
mmd so much at ease, that he drank tliree bumpers of brandy 
conunuously, and “soughed awa," as jenny expressed it, m 
an attempt to sing “ Deil stick the minister ” 

His, death made a revolution in favour of the distressed 
families. John Humbie, now of Dumbiedikes in his own 
right, seemed to be close and selfish enough , but wanted the 
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grasping spint and active mmd of his father , and his guardian 
happened to agree with him in opinion, that his fatlier’s dying 
recommendation should be attended to The tenants, there- 
fore, were not actually turned out of doors among the snow- 
wreaths, and were allowed wherewith to procure butter-milk, 
and peas bannocks, which they eat under the full force of the 
original malediction Ihe cottage of Deans, called Woodend, 
was not very distant from that at Beersheba Formerly there 
had been little intercourse between the families Deans was 
a sturdy Scotchman, with all sort of prejudices against the 
southern, and the spawn of the southern Moreover, Deans 
was, as we have said, a staunch Presbyterian, of the most 
iigid and unbending adherence to what he conceived to be 
the only possible straight line, as he was wont to express 
himself, between right hand heats and extremes, and left-hand 
defections , and, therefore, he held in high dread and horror all 
Independents, and whomsoever he supposed allied to them 
But, notwithstanding these national prejudices and religious 
professions, Deans and the widow Butler were placed in such 
a situation, as naturally and at length created some intimacy 
between the families They had shared a common danger 
and a mutual deliverance They needed each other’s assist- 
ance, hke ft company, who, crossing a mountain stieam, are 
compelled to cling close together, lest the current should be 
too powerful for any who arc not thus supported 
On nearer acquaintance, too, Deans abated some of his 
prejudices He found old Mrs Butler, though not thoroughly 
grounded in the extent and bearing of the real testimony 
against the defections of the times, had no opinions in favour 
of the Independent party, neither was she an Englishwoman 
Therefore, U was to be hoped, that, though she was the 
widow of an enthusiastic corporal of Cromwell's dragoons, 
her grandson might be neither schismatic nor anti national, 
two qualities concerning winch Goodman Deans had as 
wholesome a terror as against papists and malignants Above 
Douce, Dftvtc Dcftvw. bad biavica.k. be pcrccved 

that widow Butler looked up to him with reveience, listened 
to his advice, and compounded for an occasional fling at the 
doctnnes of her deceased husband, to which, as we have 
seen, she was by no means warmly attached, in consideration 
of die valuable counsels which the Presbyterian afforded her 
for the management of her little farm These usually con- 
cluded with, " They may do otherwise m England, neighbour 
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Butler, for aught I ken,” or, “ It may be different in foreign 
parts,” or, “They wha think differently on the great founda- 
tion of our covenanted reformation, overturning and tnish 
guggling the government and discipline of the kirk, and 
breaking doivn the carved work of our Zion, might be for 
sawing the craft wi’ aits , but I say pease, pease ” And as 
his advice was slircwd and sensible, though conceitedly given, 
\l was received with gratitude, and followed with respoct, 

The intercourse which took place betwixt the families at 
Beershcha and Woodend, became strict and intimate, at a 
very iiarly period, betwixt Reuben Butler, with whom the 
re.ulur is already in some degree acquainted, and Jeanie 
Deans, the only child of Douce Davie Deans by his first wife, 
“ that singular Christian woman,” as he was wont to express 
himself, “ whose name was savoury to all that knew her for a 
desirable professor, Clmstian Mennes in Hochmagirdle ” 
The manner of which intimacy, and the consequences thereof, 
we novr proceed to relate 


CHARTER IX 

Il«urien and Rachel Ihoufh a* load u do n 
Were yet discreet ead ceutloue In their loves 
Not would attend to Cupid s wild contmaiida, 

Till cool ceOeetloa hade them Join ilieir hands 
When both were poor they thought It argued 1)1 
01 huly love to make them power ttlU 

CtANes e i'artsk RtetsUr 

While widow Butler and widower Deans struggled with 
poverty, and the hard anti atenle sofi of those “ parts and 
portions” of the lands of Dumbiedikcs which it was their lot 
to occupy, it became gradually apparent that Deans was to 
gam the strife, and his ally in the conflict was to lose it The 
former was a man, and not much past the prime of life — Mrs. 
BuUer a woman, and declined into the vale of years. This, 
indeed, ought in time to have been balanced by the circum 
stance, that Reuben was growing up to assist his grandtuothet’s 
labours, and that Jeanie Deans, as a girl, could be only sup* 
posed to add to her father’s burdens But Douce Davie 
Deans knew better things, and so schooled and trained the 
young mmton, as he called her, that from the time she could 
walk, upwards, she was daily employed m some task or other 
suitable to her ago and capacity , a circumstance which, added 
to her father's daily instructions and lectures, tended to give 
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her mind, even when a child, a grave, senous, firm, and 
reflecting cast An uncommonly strong and healthy tempera 
ment, free from all nervous affection and every other irrcgu 
larity, which, attacking the body in its more noble functions, 
so often influences the mind, tended greatly to establish this 
fortitude, simplicity, and decision of character 

On the other hand, Reuben was weak m constitution, and, 
though not timid m temper, might be safely pronounced 
anxious, doubtful, and apprehensive He partook of the 
temperament of his mother, who had died of a consumption 
in early age He was a pale, thin, feeble, sickly boy, and 
somewhat lame, from an accident in early youth lie was, 
besides, the child of a doting grandmother, whose too solicitous 
attention to him soon taught him a sort of diffidence in him- 
self, with a disposition to overrate his own importance, which 
IS one of the very worst consequences that children deduce 
from over-indulgence 

StiU, however, the two children clung to each otlier's society, 
not more from habit than from taste They herded together 
the handful of sheep, with the two or three cows, which their 
parents turned out rather to seek food than actually to feed 
upon the unenclosed common of Dumbiedikcs It was there 
that the two urchins might be seen seated beneath a blooming 
bush of whin, tlieir little faces laid close together under the 
shadow of the same plaid drawn over both their heads, while 
the landscape around was embrowned by an overshadowing 
cloud, big with the shower which had diiven the children to 
shelter On other occasions they went togt,ther to school, 
the boy receiving that encouragement and example from his 
companion, in crossing the little brooks which intersected their 
path, and encountering cattle, dogs, and other penis, upon 
their journey, which the male sex in such cases usually con 
sider It as their prerogative to extend to the weaker But 
when, seated on the benches of the school house, they began 
to con their lessons ti^ether, Reuben, who was as much 
superior to Jeame Deans m acuteness of intellect, as inferior 
to her in firmness of constitution, and m that insensibility to 
fatigue and danger which depends on the conformation of the 
nerves, was able fully to requite the kindness and countenance 
with which, in other circumstances, she used to regard him 
He was decidedly the best scholar at the little pansh school , 
and so gentle was his temper and disposition, that he was 
rather admired than envied by the little mob who occupied 
*D 134 
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the noisy mansion, although he was the declared favourite of 
the master Several girls, m particular (for in Scotl md they 
are taught with the boys), longed to be kind to, and comfort 
the sickly lad, who was so much cleverer than liis companions 
Inc character of Reuben Butler was so calculated as to ofTer 
scope botli for thc-ir sympathy and their admiration, the feelings, 
perhaps, through which the female sex (the more deserving 
part of them at least) is more easily attached 

Hut Reuben, naturally reserved and distant, improved none 
of these advantages, and only became more attached to 
Jcaniu Deans, as the enthusiastic approbation of his master 
assured him of fair prospects m future life, and awakened his 
ambition In the meantime, every advance that Reuben made 
in learning (and, considering his opportunities, they were un- 
commonly great) rendered him less capable of attending to the 
domestic duties of his grandmother's farm While studying 
the fions asmonm m Euclid, he suffered every aiddie upon the 
common to trespass upon a large field of pease belonging to 
the Laird, and nothing but the active exertions of Jeanie 
Deans, with her little dog Dusticfoot, could have saved great 
loss and consequent punishment Similar miscarnnges marked 
hia progress in lus classical studies He read Virgil’s Georgies 
ItU he did not know bearfrom barley , and had nearly destroyed 
the crofts of Beersheba, while attempting to cultivate them 
according to the practice of Columella and Cato the Censor 

These blunders occasioned gnef to his grand-dame, and dis 
concerted the good opinion which her neighbour, Davie Deans, 
had for some time entertained of Reuben 

" I see naellung ye can make of that silly callant, neighbour 
Butler,” said he to the old lady, “unless ye tram him to the 
wark o’ the ministry And ne’er was there mair need of 
poorfu’ preachers than e’en now in these cauld Gallic days, 
when mm's hearts are hardened like the nether millstone, till 
they come to regard none of these things It's evident this 
puir callant of yours will never be able to do an usefu’ day’s 
wark, unless it be as an ambassador from our Master , and I 
will make it my business to procure a license when he is fit for 
the snnic, trusting he will be a shaft cleanly polished, and meet 
to be used in the body of the kirk , and that he shall not turn 
again, like the sow, to wallow in the mire of heretical extremes 
and defections, but shall have the wvngs of a dove, though he 
hath lam among the pots ” 

The poor widow gulped down the affront to her husband’s 
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principles, implied in this caution, and hastened to tslce Butler 
from the High School, and encourage him in the pursuit of 
mathematics and divinity, the only physics and ethics that 
chanced to be in fashion at the time 

Jtame Deans was now compelled to part from live com 
panion of her labour, her study, and her pastime, and it was 
with more than childish feeling that both children regarded 
the separation Hut they were young, and hope was higli, and 
they separated like those who hope to meet again at a nioic 
aiib[iicious hour 

While Reuben Butler was acquiung at the Universit) of 
St Andrews the knowledge necessary for .i clcrgjman, and 
macerating his body with the privations which were ncci ssary 
in seeking food for his mind, his grand dame becnmi daily 
less able to struggle with her little farm, and was at length 
obliged to throw it up to the new Laird of Dumbiedikcs 
Tliat great personage was no absolute Jew, and did not chcil 
her in making the bargain more than was tolerable He even 
gave her permission to tenant the house in which sho had 
lived with her husband, as long as it should be “ tenantable" , 
only he protested against paying for a farthing of repairs, any 
benevolence which he possessed being of the passive, but by 
no means of the active mood 

In the meanwhile, fioro superior shrewdness, skill, and 
other circumstances, some of them purely accidental, Davie 
Deans gamed a footing in the world, the possession of some 
wealth, the reputation of more, and a growing disposition 
to preserve and increase his store , for v/hith, when he 
thought upon it seriously, he was inclined to blame himself 
From his knowledge in agriculture, as it was then practised, 
he became a sort of favourite with the Laird, who had no 
pleasure either in active sports or in society, and was wont 
to end his daily saunter by calling at the cottage of Woodend 

Being himself a man of slow ideas and confused utterance, 
Dumbiedikcs used to sit or stand for half an hour with an 
old laced hat of his father’s upon his head, and an empty 
tobacco pipe in his mouth, with his eyes following Jeanie 
Deans, or “ the lassie,” as he called her, through the course 
of her daily domestic labour, while her father, after ex- 
hausting the subject of bestial, of ploughs, and of harrows, 
often took an opportunity of going full sail into controversial 
subjects, to which discussions tlie dignitary listened with 
much seeming patience, but without making any reply, or, 
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indeed, ns most people thought, without understanding a 
single word of whTt the orator was saying Deans, indeed, 
denied this stoutly, as an insult at once to hts own talents for 
expounding hidden truths, of which he was a little vain, and 
to the Laird’s capacity of understanding them He said, 

“ IHimliiedikes was nanc of these flashy gentles, wi’ lacc on 
tiicir skirts and swords at their tails, that were rather for 
tiding on horseback to hell than ganging barefooted to 
heaven lie wasna like his father — nac profane company- 
keeper — nac swearer — nae drinker — nae frequenter of play- 
Iioii&c, or niuMC house, or dancing house — nae Sabbath 
br«,iker--nae impo>«-T of aiths, or bonds, or denier of liberty 
to the flock —He clave to the warld, and the warld’s gear, 
a wee ower muckie, but then there was some breathing of 
a gale upon his spirit," &c &c AH this honest Davie said 
and btlieved 

It IS not to be supposed, that, by a father and a man of 
sense and observation, the constant direction of the Laird’s 
eyes towards Jeanie wos altogether unnoticed This cic 
cumsliiicej however, made a much greater impression upon 
another member of his family, a second helpmate, to wit, 
whom he had cliosen to take to his bosom ten years after 
the death of his lirst Some people were of opinion, that 
Douce Davie had been rather surprised into this step, for 
in general he was no friend to marriages or giving m marnage, 
and seemed rather to regard that state of society as a 
necessary evil, — a thing lawful, and to be tolerated in the 
imperfect state of our nature, but which clipped the wings 
with winch wc ought to soar upwards, and tethered the soul 
to Its mansion of clay, and the creature-comforts of wife and 
bairns Hia own practice, however, had in this material 
point varied from his principles, since, as we have seen, he 
twice knitted for himself this dangerous and ensnaring en 
tanglemcnt 

Rebecca, his spouse, had by no means the same horror 
wid %% ■she wizida 'tnanrzigtft xn mmginTrfion 
for every neighbour round, she failed not to indicate a match 
betwixt Dumbicdikes and her step-daughter Jeame. Ihe 
goodman used regularly to frown and pshaw whenever this 
topic was touched upon, but usually ended by taking his 
bonnet and walking out of the house to conceal a certain 
gleam of satisfaction, which, at such a suggestion, in- 
voluntarily diffused Itself over his austere features 
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The more youthful pait of my readers may nattuahy ask, 
wliether Jeanie Deans was deserving of this mute attention 
of the Laird of Dumbiedikes, and the historian, with due 
regard to verxcity, is conapeHed to answer, that her personal 
attiactions were of no uncommon description She was 
short, and rather too stoutly made for her si/e, had grey 
eyes, light coloured hair, a round good humoured fact,, much 
tanned with the sun, and her only pecuhai charm was an 
air of inexpressible serenity, which a good conscience, kind 
feelings, contented temper, and the regular discluige of ill 
her duties, spread over hci features Ihere was nothing, 
It may be supposed, very appalling m the form or manners 
of this rustic heroine, yet, whether from sheepish bashfulness, 
or from vvaiit of decision and imperfect knowledge of his 
own mmd on the subject, the laiird of Dumbiedikes, with 
his old laced hat and empty tobacco pipe, came and enjoyed 
the beatific vision of Jeanie Deans day after day, week after 
week, year after year, without proposing to accomplish any 
of the prophecies of the step mother 

Ihis good lady began to glow doubly impatient on the 
subject, when, after having been some years married, she 
herself presented Douce Davie with another daughter, who 
was named Euphemia, by corruption, Elbe It was then 
that Rebecca began to turn impatient with the slow pace 
at which the Laird’s wooing proceeded, judiciously arguing, 
Uiat, as Lady Dumbiedikes would have hit little occasion 
for tocher, the principal part of her gudeman's substance 
would naturally descend to the child by the second marnage 
Other step-dames have tried less laudable means for clearing 
the way to the succession of their own children , but Rebeccca, 
to do her justice, only sought little Elbe’s advantage through 
the promotion, or which must have generally been accounted 
such, of her elder sister She therefore tried every female 
art within the compass of her simple skill, to bring the Laird 
to a point, but had the mortificabon to peiccive that her 
efforts, like those of an unskilful angler, only scared lire trout 
she meant to catch Upon one occasion, in particular, when 
she joked with the Laird on the propnety of giving a mistress 
to the house of Dumbiedikes, he was so effectually startled, 
that neither laced hat, tobacco pipe, nor the intelligent 
proprietor of these movables, visited Woodend for a foit 
night Rebecca was therefore compelled to leave the Laird 
to proceed at his own snail's pace, convinced, by experience. 
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of the gravedigger's aphonsm, that jour dull ass vrill not 
mend his pace for beating 

Reuben, in the mtanlime, pursued his studies at the 
university suppljing his wants by teaching the younger lads 
the knowledge he himself acquired, and thus at once gam 
mg the means of maintaining himself at the seat of learn 
ing, and fixing in his mind the elements of what he had 
already olitiined In this m inner, as is usual among the 
poorer students of divinity at Scottish universities, he con 
trived not only to maintain himself according to his simple 
Mints but cvin to send considerable assistance to hts sole 
reniamuig p-irent, a sacred duty, of which the Scotch ate 
seldom negligent His progress in knowledge of a general 
kind, IS well as in the studies proper to his profession, was 
very considerable, but was little remarked, owing to the 
retired modest) of his disposition, which m no respect 
qualilied him to set off his learning to the best advantage 
And thus, had Butler been a man given to make complaints, 
he had his tab to tell, like others, of unjust preferences, bad 
luck, and liard usage On these subjects, however, he was 
habitually silent, perhaps from modesty, perhaps from a touch 
of pride, or perhaps from a conjunction of both 

lie obtained hts license as a preacher of the gospel, with 
soma compliments from the presbytery by whom it was be 
stowed , but this did not lead to any preferment, and ht 
found It necessary to make the cottage at Beersheba his 
residence for some months, with no other income than was 
afforded by the precarious occupation of teaching in one or 
other of the neighbouring faniihes After having greeted 
his aged grandmother, his first visit was to Woodend, where 
he was received by Jeanie with warm cordiality, ansing from 
recollections which had never been dismissed from her mind, 
by Rebecca with good humoured hospitality, and by old Deans 
m a mode peculiar to himself 

Highly as Douce Davie honoured the clergy, it was not 
upon each individual of the cloth that he bestowed his appro 
badon , Tiid, a little jealous, perhaps, at seeing his youthful 
ai qvmntance erected mto the dignity of a teacher and preacher, 
he instantly attacked him upon vanous points of controversy, 
in order to discover whether he might not have fallen mto 
some of the snares, defections, and desertions of the time. 
Butler a as not only a man of staunch Presbyterian principles, 
but was also willing to avoid giving pain to his old friend by 
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disputing upon points of little importance , and therefore lie 
might have hoped to have come like refined gold out of the 
furnace of Davie’s intenogatories But the result on the mmd 
of that strict investigator was not altogether so favourable as 
might have been hoped and anticipated Old Judith Butler, 
who had hobbled that evening as far as Woodend, in order to 
enjoy the congratulations of her neighbours upon Reuben’s 
return, and upon his high attainments, of which she was 
herself not a little proud, was somewhat mortifieil to find 
that her old friend Deans did not enter into the subject 
with the warmth she expected At first, indeed, he seemed 
rather silent than dissatisfied, and it was not till Judith had 
essayed the subject more than once that it led to the following 
dialogue — 

“ Aweel, neibor Deans, 1 thought ye wad hae been glad to 
see Reuben amang us again, poor fellow ” 

" I am glad, Mrs Butler,” was the neighbour's concise 
answer 

"Since he has lost his grandfather and his father (praised 
be Him that giveth and taketh I) I ken nae friend he has m 
the world that's been sae like a father to him as the sell o' ye, 
neibor Deans ” 

" God 18 the only father of the fatherless,” said Deans, touch- 
ing his bonnet and looking upwards "Give honour where 
It IS due, gudcwife, and not to an unworthy instrument " 

" Aweel, that's your way o’ turning it, and nae doubt ye ken 
best , but I hae kend ye, Davie, send a forpit o' meal to Beer- 
sheba when there iiasna a bow left m the meal-ark at Wood- 
end , ay, and 1 hae kend ye " 

" Gudewife,” said Davie, interrupting her, " these are but 
idle tales to tell me , fit for naething but to puff up our inward 
man wi' our am vain acts I stude beside blessed Alexander 
Peden, when I heard him call the death and testimony of our 
happy martyrs but draps of blude and scarts of mk in respect 
of fitting discharge of our duly , and what suld I think of oiiy- 
thing the like of me can do?” 

"\Veel, neibor Deans, ye ken best, but 1 maun say that, I 
am sure you are glad to see my bairn again — the halt’s gane 
now, unless he has to walk ower mony miles at a stretch , and 
he has a wee bit colour m his cheek, that glads my auld een 
to see It j and he has as decent a black coat as the minister , 
and ” 

" I am very heartily glad he is weel and thriving,” said Mr 
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Deans, with a gravity that seemed intended to cut short the 
suh)cct , but a woman who w bent upon a point is not easily 
pushed aside from it 

" And," continued Mrs Butler, “he can wag his head m a 
|)iilpil now, neibor Deans, think but of that — my am oe- — and 
a'ljody tnaun sit still and listen to him, as if he were the Paip 
of Rome " 

"The what? — the who? — woman?” said Deans, with a 
stcrnnc ss f.ir beyond his usual gravity, as soon as these 
ofTensivc words had struck upon the tympanum of his ear 
“ I'/h, guide IIS i ” said the woman , “ I had forgot wlmt an 
ilhwill >c had a>e at the Paip, and sae had my piur gudeman, 
Stephen Ruder Mony an afternoon he wad sit and take up 
his testimony again the Paip, and again baptizing of bairns, 
and the like ’ 

“ Woman 1 ” reiterated Deans, “ either speak about what ye 
ken someiliing o', or be silent , I say that independency is a 
foul heresy, and ansbaptism a damnable and deceiving error, 
whilk suld be rooted out of the land wi’ the fire o’ the spiritual, 
and tlie sword o' the civil magistrate" 

“ Weel, weel, neibor, I'U no say that ye mayna be nght," 
answered the submissive Judith “I am sure ye are right 
about Che sawing and the mawing, the shearing and the lead 
mg, and what for suld ye no be right about kirk wark, too? 

— But concerning my oe, Reuben Butler " 

“ Reuben Butler, gudewife,” said David, with solemnity, “ is 
a lad I Wish heaitily weel to, even as if he were mine am 
soil — hut I doubt there will be outs and ins m the track of 
hi8 walk. 1 muckle fear his gifts will get the heels of his 
grace He has ower muckle human wit and learning, and 
thinks as muckle about the form of the bicker as he does 
about the hcalsomencss of the food — he maun broider the 
marnage*garment with lace and passments, or it’s no gude 
eneugh for him And it’s like he's something proud o’ his 
human gifts and learning, whilk enables him to dress up his 
doctrine in that fine airy dress But," added he, at seeing 
the old woman’s uneasiness at his discourse, “affliction may 
gie him T Jagg, and let the wind out o' him, as out o’ a cow 
that's eaten wet clover, and the lad may do weel, and be a 
burning and a shining hgbt, and I trust u will be yours to 
see, and his to fee) it, and that soon ” 

Widow Butler was obliged to retire, unable to make any- 
thing more of her neighbour, whose discourse, though she did 
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not comprehend it, Ailed her with undeAned apprehensions on 
her grandson's account, and greatly depressed the joy with 
ffhich she had welcomed him on his return And it must 
not be concealed, in justice to Mr Dcans's discernment, that 
Duller, m their conference, had made a greater display of his 
learning than the occasion called for, or than was likely to be 
acceptable to the old man, who, accustomed to consider him- 
self as a person pre emmcntly entitled to dictate upon theologi- 
cal subjects of controversy, felt rather humbled and mortified 
when learned autlionties were placed m array against him 
In fact, Eutler had not escaped the tinge of pedantry which 
naturally flowed from his education, and was apt, on many 
occasions, to make j)arade of his knowledge, when there was 
no need of such vanity. 

Jeanie Deans, however, found no fault with this display of 
learning, but, on the contrary, admired it, perhaps on the 
same score that her sex arc said to admire men of courage, 
on account of their own deficiency in that qualiAcation Ihe 
circumstances of their families threw the young people con- 
stantly together, their old intimacy was renewed, though 
upon a footing better adapted to their age , and it became 
at length understood betwixt them, that their union should 
be deferred no longer than until Butler should obtain some 
steady means of support, however humble This, however, 
was not a matter speedily to be accomplished Plan after 
plan was formed, and plan after plan failed The good 
humoured cheek of Jeanie lost the first flush of juvenile 
freshness , Reuben's brow assumed the gravity of manhood, 
yet the means of obtaining a settlement seemed remote as 
ever Fortunately for the lovers, their passion was of no 
ardent or enthusiastic cast , and a sense of duty on both sides 
induced them to bear, with patient fortitude, the protracted 
interval which divided them from each other 

In the meanwhile, time did not roll on without effecting his 
usual changes The widow of Stephen Butler, so long the 
prop of the family of Beersheba, was gathered to her fathers, 
and Rebecca, the careful spouse of our friend Davie Deans, 
was also summoned from her plans of matrimonial and 
domestic economy The morning after her death, Reuben 
Butler went to offer his mite of consolation to his old friend 
and benefactor He witnessed, on this occasion, a remark- 
able struggle betwixt the force of natural affection, and the 
religious stoicism which the sufferer thought it was incumbent 
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upon him to maintain under each earthly dispensation, whether 
of weal or woe 

On his arrival at the cottage, Jeanie, with her eyes over- 
nowing with tears, pointed to the little orchard, “ m which,’’ 
she whispered with broken accents, “ my poor father has been 
since his nuslortune ” Somewhat alarmed at this acrount, 
Butler entered the orchard, and advanced slowly towards his 
old friend, who, seated in a small rude arbour, appeared to 
be sunk in the extremity of his affliction He lifted his eyes 
somewhat sternly as Butler approached, as if offended at the 
iiiierruption , but as the young man hesitated whether lie 
ought to retreat or advance, he arose, and came forward to 
meet him, with a self-possessed, and even dignified air 

Young man,” said the sufferer, “ lay it not to heart, though 
the righteous perish and the merciful are removed, seeing jit 
may well be said, that they are taken away from the evils to 
come Woe to me, were I to shed a tear for the wife of my 
bosom, when I might weep risers of water for this afflicted 
Church, cursed as it is with carnal seekers, and with the dead 
of heart ” 

" 1 am happy,” said Butici, “ that you can forget your private 
affliction in your regard for public duly” 

” Forget, Reuben ? ” said poor Deans, putting his handker- 
chief to his eyes,— “She's not to be forgotten on this side of 
time , but He that gives the wound can send the ointment 
I declare there have been times dunng this night when my 
meditation has been so wrapt, that I knew not of my heavy 
loss It has been with me as with the worthy John Semple, 
called Carspharn John,^ upon a like tnal, — 1 have been this 
night on the banks of Ulai, plucking an apple here and there ” 

Notwithstanding the assumed fortitude of Deans, which he 
conceived to be the discharge of a great Christian duty, he 
had too good a heart not to suffer deeply under this heavy 
loss Woodend became altogether distasteful to him , and 
as he had obtained both substance and experience by his 
management of that little farm, he resolved to employ them 
as a dairy farmer, or cowfeeder, as they are called in Scotland 
'J’ho situation he chose for his new settlement was at a place 
called Saint Leonard’s Crags, lying betwixt Edinburgh and 
the mountain called Arthur’s Seat, and adjoining to the 
extensive sheep pasture still named the King's Park, from 
its having been formerly dedicated to the preservation of the 
' Note II — Coispbun }olm 
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roy game Here he rented a small lonely house, iboiit half 
a mile distant from the neniest point of the city, but the site 
of ■which, svith all the adjacent ground, is now occupied by 
the buildings ^hich form the south cistern suburb An ex 
tensive pasture ground adjoining, ivhich Deans tented from 
the keeper of the Royil Park, enabled him to feed his milk 
cows, and the unceasing industry ind activity of Jeanic, his 
eldest daughter, was exerted m making the most of their 
produce 

She had now less frequent opportunities of seeing Reuben, 
who had been obliged, after v-rrious disippointiticnls, to 
accept the subordinate situation of is&istint in a paiochial 
school of some eminence, it three or four miles' distince 
from tlie city Here he distinguished himself, and became 
acquainted with several respectable burgesses, who, on ac 
count of health, or other reasons, chose that their children 
should commence their education m this little villige His 
prospects were thus gradually brightening, and upon each 
visit which he paid at Saint Leonard's be had an ojiportuniLy 
of gliding a hint to this purpose into Jeanie's ear 1 hese 
visits were necessarily very rare, on account of the demands 
which the duties of the school made upon Butler's time Nor 
did he dare to make them even altogether so frequent as 
these avocations would permit Deans received him with 
civility indeed, and even with kindness, but Reuben, as is 
usual in such cases, imxgmcd that he read his purpose m 
his eyes, and was afraid too premature an explanation on 
the subject would draw down his positive disapproval Upon 
the whole, therefore, he judged it prudent to call at Saint 
Leonard’s just so frequently as old acquaintance and neigh- 
bourhood seemed to authorise, and no oftener Ihere was 
another person who was more reguhr m his visits 

When Davie Deans intimated to the I and of Dumbiedikes 
his purpose of "quitting wi the land and house at Woodend," 
the Laird stared and said nothing He made liis usual visits 
at hour K'*hout ren"'k, *hc d'<y the 

term, when, observing the bustle of moving furniture already 
commenced, the great eisl country awtnrie dragged out of 
its nook, and standing with its shoulder to the company, 
like an awkward booby about to leave the room, the I aird 
again stared mightily, and was heard to ejaculate, " Ilegh, 
sirs ! " Even after the day of departure was p ist and gone, 
the Laird of Dumbiedikes, at his usual hour, which was 
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that it which Divid IHins was vont to “loobe the pleugh,** 
presented himself before the closed door of the cottage at 
Woodend, and seemed as much astonished at finding n 
shut against his approach as if it was not exactly wlnt he 
h id to expect On this occasion he was heard to ejaru 
lite, “Gude guide usl*’ which, by those who knew him, 
was (onsidcred as a very unusuil mark of emotion hrom 
tint moment forward, Dumbiediles became an altered man, 
ind the regularity of his movements hitherto so exemplary, 
-vu. ss LotiUy disconcerted as those of a boys watch when 
he his broken the mainspimg Like the index of the said 
watch, did Dumbicdikcs spin lound the whole bounds of his 
little property, which may be likened unto the dial of the 
time piece, with unwonted velocity Ihcit was not a cottage 
into which he did not enter, nor scarce a maiden on whom 
he did not stare But so it was, that although there were 
belter farm houses on the land than Woodend, and certainly 
much prettier girls than Jeanie Deans, yet it did somehow 
befall that the blank m the Lairds time was not so pleasantly 
Idled up as It had been There was no seat accommodated 
him so well as the “bunker ’ at Woodend, and no face he 
loved so much to gaze on as Jcanie Deans's. So, after 
spinning round and round his little orbit, and then remaining 
stationary for a week, it seems to have occurred to him that 
he was not pinned down to circulate on a pivot, like the hands 
of the watch, but possessed the power of shifting his centra] 
point, and extending his circle if he thought proper To 
realise which privilege of change of place he bought a pony 
from a Highland drover, and with Us assistance and company 
stepped, or rather stumbled, as far as Saint Leonard's Crags 
jeanie Deans, though so much accustomed to the Lairds 
staring that she was sometimes scaice conscious of his pre 
scnce, had nevertheless some occasional fears lest he should 
call in the organ of speech to back those expressions of 
admiration which he bestowed on her through his eyes 
Should this happen, farewell, she thought, to all chance of 
a union with Butler For her father, however stout hearted 
and independent in civil and religious principles, was not 
without that respect for the laird of the land, so deeply 
imprinted on the Scottish teiniury of the period Moreover, 
if he did not positively dislike Butler, yet lus fund of carnal 
learning was often the object of sarcasms on David's part 
which were perlnps fountled m jealousy, and which certainly 
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indicated no partiality for the party ai,ainst whom they were 
launched And, lastly, the match with Dumbiedilces would 
have presented irresistible charms to one who used to com 
plain that he felt himself apt to take “ower gnt an armfu’ 
o' the warld" So that, upon the whole, the Lairds diurnal 
visits were disagreesbie to Jeanie from ipprchensiun of future 
consequences, and it served much to console her, upon re 
moving from the spot where she was bied and boin, tliat she 
had seen the last of Dumbiedikes, his laced hai, and tobacco- 
pipe The poor girl no more expected he could muster 
courage to follow her to Saint Leoii'irtVs Crags than that 
any of her apple trees or cabbages which she had left rooted 
in the “ yard ” at Woodend, svould spontaneously, and un 
aided, have undertaken the same journey It svas, therefore, 
with much more surprise than pleasure th.it, on the sixth day 
after their removal to Saint Leonards, she beheld Dunibie 
dikes arrive, laced hat, tobacco pipe, and all, and, with the 
selfsame greeting of “How’s a' wi' ye, Jeinie? — Whare’s 
the gudeman?” assume as nearly as he could the same 
position in the cottage at Samt Leonard's which he had so 
long and so regularly occupied at Woodend He was no 
sooner, however, seated, than with an unusual exertion of 
his powers of conversation, he added, “Jeanie — I say, Jeanie, 
woman” — here he extended his hand towards her shoulder 
with all the hngers spread out as if to clutch it, but in so 
bashful and awkward a manner, that when she whisked her 
self beyond its reach, the paw remained suspended in the 
air with the palm open, like the claw of a heraldic griffin — 
“Jeanie,” continued the swam, in this moment of inspiration, 
— “ I say, Jeanie, it's a braw day out by, and the roads are no 
that ill for boot hose ” 

“ Ihe dell’s m the daidhng body,” muttered Jeame between 
her teeth , “ wha wad hae thought o’ his daikenng out this 
length?” And she afteiwards confessed that she threw a 
little of this ungracious sentiment into her accent and 
manner, for her father being abroad, and the '* body,” as she 
irreverently termed the landed proprietor, “ looking unco gleg 
and canty, she didna ken what he might be coming out wi’ 
next ” 

Her frowns, however, acted as a complete sedative, and the 
Laird relapsed from that day into hig former taciturn habits, 
visiting the cowfeeder’s cottage three or four times every 
week, when the weather permitted, with apparently no other 
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purpose tlian to stare at Jennie Deans, while Doiicc Davie 
poured forth bis eloquence upon the controversies and tesli- 
monies of the diy 


CHAPTER X 
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T HP Visits of the Daird thus again sunk into matters of 
ordinary course, from which nothing was to be expected or 
apprehended If a lover could have gained a fair one as 
a snake is said to fascinate a bird, by pertinaciously gating on 
her with great stupid greenish eyes, which began now to be 
occasionally aided by spectacles, unquestionably Dumbie 
dikes would have been the person to peifoim the feat But 
the art of fascination seems among the arles perdtic^, and 
I cannot learn that this most pertinacious of staters produced 
any edect by his attentions beyond an occasional yawn 

In the meanwhile, the object of his gaze was gradually 
attaining the verge of youth, and approaching to what is 
called in females the middle age, which is impolitely held 
to begin a few years earlier with their more fragile sex than 
with men Nfany people would have been of opinion, that 
the Laird would have done better to have transferred his 
glances to an object possessed of far superior charms to 
Jeanic's even when Jcanie’s were m their bloom, who began 
now to be distinguished by all who visited the cottage at 
Saint Leonards Crags 

EfRe Deans, under the tender and affectionate care of her 
sister, had now shot up into a beautiful and blooming girl 
Her Grecian shaped head was profusely rich in waving ring- 
lets of brown liair, which, confined by a blue snood of silk, 
and shading a laughing Hebe countenance, seemed the picture 
of health, pleasure, and contentment Her brown nibset 
short-gown set off a shape, which time, perhaps, might be 
expected to render too robust, the frequent objection to 
Scottish beauty, but which, m her present early age, was 
slender and taper, with that graceful and easy sweep of 
outline which at once indicates health and beautiful pro- 
portion of parts 
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These growing charms, in all their juvenile profusion, had 
no power to shake the steadfast mind or divert the fixed 
gaze, of the constant Laird of Dumbiedikes But there was 
scarce another eye that could behold this living picture of 
health and beauty, without pausing on it with pleasure 'Ihe 
traveller stopped his weary horse on the eve of entering the 
city which was the end of his journey, to ga?e at the sylph 
like form that tripped by him, with her milk pail poised on her 
head, hearing herself so erect, and stepping so light and free 
under her burden, that it seemed rather an ornament than an 
encumbrance Ihe lads of the neighbouring suburb, who 
held their evening rendezvous for putting the stone, casting 
the hammer, playing at long bowls, and other athletic exer 
cises, watched the motions of Effie Deans, and contended 
with each other which should have the good fortune to attract 
her attention Even the rigid Presbyterians of her father’s 
persuasion, wiio held each indulgence of the eye and sense to 
be a snare at least, if not a crime, were surprised into a 
moment’s delight while gazing on a creature so exquisite, — 
instantly checked by a sigh, reproaching at once their own 
weakness, and mourning that a creature so fair should share 
in the common and hereditary guilt and imperfection of our 
nature She was currently entitled the Lily of St I eonard's, 
a name which she deserved as much by her guileless purity 
of thought, speech, and action, as by her uncommon loveli 
ness of face and person 

Yet there were points m Eftie’s character which gave rise 
not only to strange doubt and anxiety on the part of Douce 
David Deans, whose ideas were rigid, as may easily be 
supposed, upon the subject of youthful amusements, but even 
of serious apprehension to her more indulgent sister The 
children of the Scotch of the inferior classes are usually 
spoiled by the early indulgence of their parents , how, where- 
fore, and to what degree, the lively and instructive narrative 
of the amiable and accomplished authoress of “ Glenburnie " ^ 
has saved me and all future scribblers the trouble of recoiding 
Efiie had had a double share of this inconsiderate and mis 
judged kindness Lven the strictness of her father’s principles 
could not condemn the sports of infancy and childhood, and 
to the good old man, his younger daughter, the child of his 
old age, seemed a child for some years after she attained the 
years of womanhood, was still called the “bit lassie” and 

r Mrs Oliabclh H’lmitlon now no more — Edtiar 
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“little EITie,” and was permitted to run up and down un- 
controlled, unless upon the Sabbath, or at the times of family 
worship Her sister, with all the love and care of a mother, 
could not be supposed to possess the same authoritative 
influence , and that which she had hitherto exercised became 
(gradually limited and diminished as Effie's advancing years 
entitled her, in her own conceit at least, to the right of 
independence and free agency. With all the innocence and 
goodness of disposition, therefore, which we have desenbed, 
the Lily of St Leonard's possessed a little fund of self-conceit 
and obstinacy, and some warmth and irritability of temper, 
partly natural perhaps, but certainly much intreased by the 
unrestrained ficedom of her childhood Her character will 
be best illustrated by a cottage evening scene 
The careful father was absent m his well stocked byre, 
foddering those useful and patient animals on whose produre 
hi3 living depended, and the summer evening was beginning 
to close in, when Jeanie Deans began to be very anxious for 
the appearance of her sister, and to fear that she would not 
reach home before her father returned Irom the labour of the 
evening, when it was his custom to have “family exercise,” 
and when she knew that Effie’s absence would give him the 
most serious displeasure These apprehensions hung heavier 
upon her mind, because, for several preceding evenings, Effie 
had disappeared about the same time, and her stay, at flrst so 
brief as scarce to be noticed, had been gradually protracted to 
half-an-hour, and an hour, and on the present occasion had 
considerably exceeded even this last limit, And now, Jeinic 
stood at the door, with her hand before her eyes to avoid 
the rays of the level sun, and looked alternately along the 
various tracks which led towards their dwelling, to see if she 
could descry the nymph-likc form of her sister There was 
a wall and a side which separated the royal domain, or King’s 
Park, as it is called, from the public road , to this pass she 
frequently directed her attention, when she saw two persons 
appear Ihe/e somewhat suddenly, as j/ iJ'ey had walked cW 
by the Side of the wall to screen themselves from observalion, 
One of tliem, a man, drew back hastily , the other, a female, 
crossed the stile, and advanced towards her- — it was Effie, 
She met her sister with that affected liveliness of manner, 
which, in her rank, and sometimes tn those above it, females 
occasionally assume to hide surprise or confusion ; and she 
carolled as she came-— 
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" The elfin knight sate on (he brae, 

The broom grows bonny, the broom grows fair. 

And by there came lilting a lady so gay, 

And we daurna gang down to tbe Dioom nae milr," 

"Whisht, Effie,” said her sister, "our father's coming out 
0’ the byre ” — ^The damsel stinted in her song — " Whare hae 
yc been sae late at e’en? ” 

" It’s no late, lass/’ answered Eflic 

" It’s chappit eight on every clock o’ the town, and the 
sun’s gaun down ahint the Corstorphme hills — Whare can ye 
hae been sae late? ” 

“ Nae gate," answered Effie 
" And wha was that parted wi’ you at the stile? " 
"Naebody," lepUed Effie, once more 
"Nae gateP—Naebody? — I wish it may be a right gate, 
and a nght body, that keeps folk out sae late at e’en, Eltie " 
"What needs ye be aye speenng then at folk? ’’ retorted 
EFfte "I'm sure, if ye'll ask nae questions, I’ll tell ye nae 
lees I never ask what bnngs the Laird of Dumbiedikcs 
glowering here like a wull-cat (only his een’s greener, and no 
sae glegT, day after day, till we aie a’ like to gaunt our 
ebafts an " 

" Because ye ken very weel he conies to see our father," 
said Jeanie, m answer to this pert remark 
" And Donunie Butler — Does be come to see out father, 
that’s sae taen wi’ his Latin words?” said Effie, delighted to 
find that, by carrying the war into the enemy’s country, she 
could divert the threatened attack upon herself, and with the 
petulance of youth she pursued her triumph over her prudent 
elder sister She looked at her with a sly air, m which there 
was something like irony, as she chanted, in a low but marked 
tone, a scrap of an old Scotch song — 

" riirougb Ibe kirkyani 
I mcl WI the T-^nl, 

1 he silly piiir body he snid me nae harm , 

But iust ete twas dark, 

I mat wl’ the clrtk. ” 

Here the songstress stopped, looked full at her sister, and, 
observing the tear gather in her eyes, she suddenly ffung her 
arms round her neck, and kissed them away Jcanie, though 
hurt and displeased, was unable to resist the carobses of this 
untaught child of nature, whose good and evil seemed to flow 
rather from impulse than from reflection. But as she returned 
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the sisterly kiss, ui token of perfect reconciliation, she could 
not suppress the gentle reproof — “Effid, if ye will learn fule 
snngb, ye might make a kinder use of them " 

" And so I might, Jeame,” continued the girl, clinging to 
her Jiibter's neck, “and I wish I had never learned ane o' 
them — and I wish we had never come here — and I wish my 
tongue had been blistered or I had vexed ye ” 

“Never mind that, LlTic,*' replied the affectionate sister, 
“ 1 cannx be muckle vexed wi' onything ye bay to me— but 
oh, (linm vex oui father I’* 

“I vill not — I will not,” replied Elfie, “and if there were 
as niony dances the morn‘s night as there are merry dancers 
in the north lirmamenl on a treaty e’en, I wmna budge an 
inch to gang near ane o’ them " 

“Dance?” echoed Jeanie Deans in astonishment “0 
Ethe, vrhat could take yc to a dance?” 

It IS very possible, that, w the communicative mood into 
which the Lily of St Leonard's was now surprised, she might 
have given her sister her unreserved confidence, and saved 
me the pain of telling a melancholy tale, but at the moment 
the word dance was uttered, it reached the ear of old David 
Deans, who had turned the corner of the house, and came 
upon hia daugliters ere they were aware of his presence The 
word prtUiU^ or even the word pope^ could hardly have pro 
duced so appalling an eOect upon David’s ear, for, of all 
exercises, that of dancing, which he termed a voluntary and 
regular fit of distraction, he deemed most destructive of 
serious thoughts, and the readiest inlet to all sort of licen 
tiousness , and he accounted the encouraging, and even per 
nutting, assemblies or meetings, whether among those of high 
or low degree, for this fantastic and absurd purpose, or for 
that of dramatic representations, as one of the most flagrant 
proofs of defection and causes of wrath The pronouncing 
of the word danct by bis own daughters, rand at his own door, 
now drove him beyond the verge of patience '* Dance I ” he 
exclaimed “Dance I — dance, said ye? I daur ye, limmers 
that ye are, to name sic a word at my door cheek ! It's a 
dissolute profane pastime, practised by the Israelites only at 
their base and brutal worship of the Golden Calf at Bethel, 
and by the unhappy lass wha danced afF the head of John the 
Baptist, upon whillc chapter I will exercise tins night for your 
farther mstructwn, smee ye need it sae muckle, nothing 
doubting that she has cause to rue the day, lang or this time, 
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that e’er she suld hae shook a limb on sic an errand Tietter 
for her to hae been born a cripple, and earned frae door to 
door, hke au\d Bessie Bovie, be^ing bawbees, than to be a 
king’s daughter, fiddling and Hinging the gate she did I h le 
often wondered that ony ane that ever bent a knee for the 
right purpose, should ever daur to crook a hough to fyke and 
fling at piper’s wind and fiddler’s squealing And I bless 
God (with that singular worthy, Peter Walker tht packman 
at Bristo Poit^), that ordered my lot ui niy dancing days, so 
that fear of my head and throat, dread of bloody rope and 
swift bullet, and trenchant swords and pain of boots and 
thumbkins, cauld and hunger, wetness and weariness, stopped 
the lightness of my head, and the wantonness of my feet 
And noiY, if I hear ye, quean lassies, sae inuckle as name 
dancing, or think there’s sic a thing m this warld as Hinging 
to fiddler's sounds and piper’s springs, as sure as my father’s 
spirit 18 wUh the just, ye shall be no more either charge or 
concern of mine ' Gang m, then — gang in, then, Inimies," he 
added, m a softer tone, for the tears of both daughters, but 
especially those of Effie, began to flow very fast, — "Gang m, 
dears, and we’ll seek grace to preserve us frae all manner of 
profane folly, wlulk causeth to sin, and pronioteth the kingdom 
of darkness, warring with the kingdom of light " 

The objurgation of David Deans, however well meant, was 
unhappily timed It created a division ol feelings m Lffie’s 
bosom, and detened her from her intended confidence m her 
sister " She wad baud me nae better than the dirt below her 
feet," said Effic to herself, “ were I to confess I hae danced wi' 
him four times on the green down by, and ance at Maggie Mac- 
queen’s , and she’ll maybe hii^ it ower my head tliat she'll 
tell my father, and then she wad be mistress and mair But 
I'll no gang back there again I’m resolved I’ll no gang back 
I’ll lay in a leaf of my Bible, ^ and that’s very near as if I had 
made an aith, that I wmna gang back" And she k(pt her 
vow for a week, dunng which she was unusually cross and 
fretful, blemishes which had never before been observed in 
her temper, except dunng a moment of contradiction 

1 here was something in all this so mysterious as considerably 
to alarm the prudent and afTectionate Jeanie, the more so as she 

1 Note III — Pcler Walker 

* nils custoiTi, of ni-iking a mark by folding 1 leaf in the pai ty t lliblc when 
t solemn resolution Is formed, is still held to be, m some sense, \t) appeal to 
Heaven for his or her smcerliy 
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judged It unkind to her sister to mention to their father grounds 
of anxiety which might ansc from her own imaginatiorL 
Besidi s, her respect for the good old man did not prevent 
her from bring aware that he was both hot-tempered and 
positive, and she sometimes suspected that he carried his 
dislike to youthful amusements beyond the verge that religion 
and reason demanded Jeame had sense enough to see that 
A sudden and sivere curb upon her sister's hitherto unre- 
iirained freedom might be rather productive of harm than 
good, and that TsfOe, lu the headstrong wilfulness of youth, 
WTS likrly to make what might be overstrained m her father's 
piect'pts ail excuse to herself for neglecting them altogether 
In the higher classes, a damsel, however giddy, is still under 
the dominion of etiquette, and subject to the surveillance of 
mammas and chaperons , but the country girl, who snatches 
her moment of gaiety during the intervals of labour, is under 
no such guardianship or restnmt, and her amusement be- 
comes SCI much the more hazardous Jcanie saw all this with 
much distress of mind, when a circumstance occurred which 
appeared ealculated to relieve her anxiety 

Atrs biddictree, with whom our readers have already boon 
made acquainted, chanced, to be a distant relation of Douce 
David Deans, and as she was a woman orderly m her life and 
conversation, and, moreover, of good substance, a sort of 
acquaintance was formally kept up between the families 
Now, this careful dame, about a year and a half before out 
story commences, chanced to need, m the line of her pro- 
fession, a better sort of servant, or rather shop woman “ Mr 
Saddletiee," she said, “was never in the shop when he could 
get his nose within the Parliament House, and it was an 
awkward thing for a woman-body to be standing among 
bundles o' barkened leather her lane, selling saddles and 
bridles , and she had cast her eyes upon her tar-awa cousin 
Dfhe Deans, as just the very sort of lassie she would want to 
keep her in countenance on such occasions,” 

In this proposal there was much that pleased old David, — 
there was bed, board, and bountith — it was a decent situation 
— the hssie would be under Mrs Saddletree’s eye, who had 
an upright walk, and lived close by the Tolbooth Kirk, m 
which might still be heard the comforting doctrines of one of 
those few ministers of the Kirk of Scotland who had not bent 
the knee unto Baal, according to David’s expression, or be- 
come accessory to the course of natural defections, — union, 
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toleration, patronages, and a bundle of prehtical Erastnn 
oaths which had been imposed on the Churcli since the 
Revolution, and particularly m the reign of “ the 1 ite ftoinan " 
(as he called Queen Anne), the hsl of that unhappy nee of 
Stuarts In the good man’s security concerning the sound 
ness of the theological doctrine which hu> daughter was to 
hear, he was nothing disturbed on account of the snares of a 
different kind, to which a creature so beiulifiil, young, and 
miful, might be exposed m the cciitie of a populous and 
corrupted city The fact is, that he thought with so much 
liorror on all approaches to irregularities of the natuie most 
to be dreaded in such cases, that he would as soon have 
suspected and guarded against Lffie’s being induced to become 
guilty of the crime of muidcr He only rtgietied that she 
should live under the same roof with such a worldly-wise man 
as Bartolme Saddletree, whom David never suspected of 
being an ass as he was, but considered as one really endowed 
with all the legal knowledge to which he made pretension, and 
only liked him the worse for possessing it 'Ihe lawyers, 
especially those amongst them who sate as ruling elders in the 
General Assembly of the Kirk, had been forwaid m promot 
mg the measures of patronage, of the abjuration oath, and 
others, which, in the opinion of David Deans, were a breaking 
down of the carved work of the sanctuary, and an intrusion 
upon the liberties of the kirk Upon the dangers of listening 
to the doctrines of a legalised formalist, such as Saddletree, 
David gave his daughter many lectures , so much so, that he 
had time to touch but slightly on the dangeis of chambering, 
company keeping, and promiscuous dancing, to which, at her 
time of life, most people would have thought Effie more 
exposed, than to the risk of theoretical error in her religious 
faith 

Jeanie parted from her sister, with a mi'ced feeling of 
regret, and apprehension, and hope She could not be so 
confident concerning Effie’s prudence as her father, for she 
had observed her more narrowly, had more sympathy with 
her feelings, and could better estimate the temptations to 
which she was exposed On the other hand, Mrs Saddletree 
was an observing, shrewd, notable woman, entitled to exer 
cise over Effie the full authority of a mistress, and likely to 
do so strictly, yet with kindness Her removal to Saddle- 
tree’s, It was most probable, would also serve to break oil 
some idle acquaintances, whicli Jeanie suspected her sister 
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to havf formed in the neighbouring suburb Upon the 
whole, then, ^he viewerl her departure from Saint Leonard’s 
with pKasurc, and it was not until the very moment of their 
pTrting for the first time in their lives, that she felt the full 
force <if sisterly sorrow While they repeatedly kissed each 
others chotks, mil wrung i ich other's hands, Jeanie took 
thu moment of affectionate sympathy, to press upon her 
sister tlv necessity of the utmost caution in her conduct 
while* lesiding in Edinburgh Lflie listened, without once 
r using her lirgc dirk cyehshes, from which the drops fell 
so fast as almost to resemble a fountain At the conclusion 
ah* sobhul igsin, kissed her sister, promised to recollect ah 
the goo*l nniiisU she h id given her, and they parted 

During the first few «e ks, Effiewas all that her kinswoman 
expeeled, and even more But with time there came a 
rcl ix'ttion of that early ^eal which she manifested in Mrs 
‘*Tddleiree’b service To borrow one*, again from the poet, 
Vilio so corrictly and beautifully describes living manners, — 

Somcibing there Ma$ — wDM none presumed to say 

Clouds lightly pnssitig on h summer s day 

Wb spers ana limts whicb iveni from ear to ear 

AnJ mic d reports no judge on earth could clear 

During this interval, Mrs ‘saddletree was sometimes dis* 
plcast ci by Effie’s lingering when she was sent upon errands 
about the shop business, and sometimes by a little degree 
of impautiice which she mnnifested at being rebuked on 
such occasions But she good naturedly allowed, that the 
first wis very natural to a girl to whom everything in Edin 
burgh was new, and the other was only the petulance of a 
spoiled child, when subjected to the yoke of domestic dis 
cipline for the first tunc Attention and submission could 
not be le^med at once — Ilolyrood was not built in a day — 
use would make perfect 

It seemed as if the considerate old lady had presaged 
truly Lrc many months hid passed, Efhe became almost 
weddod to her duties, though she no longer discharged them 
with the hughing cheek and hght step, which at first had 
attracted every cubtonicr Her mistress sometimes observed 
hei III tears, but they were signs of secret sorrow, which she 
concealed as often as she saw them attract notice Time 
wore on, her cheek grew pale, and her step heavy The 
cause of these changes could not have escaped the matronly 
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eye of Mrs Sad.(lletree> but she was chiefly confined by 
indisposition to her bedroom for a considerable time duiing 
the latter part of Efhe's service Tins interval was marked 
by symptoms of anguish almost amoimlitig to despair ilie 
utmost efforts of the poor girl to command her fits of 
hysterical agony were often totally unavailing, and the mis 
takes which she made in the ahop the while were so numerous 
and so provoking, that Bartolme Saddletree, who, during hia 
wife’s illness, was obliged to take closer chirgc of the businr ss 
than consisted with his study of the weightier matters of the 
law, lost all patience with the girl, who, in his law Latin, and 
without much respect to gender, he declared ought to be 
cognosced by inquest of a jury, as /aluus^ futtosus, and 
naiurahter tdtofa Neighbours, also, and fellow servants, 
remarked, with malicious curiosity or degrading pity, tlu» 
disfigured shape, loose dress, and pale cheeks, oJ the once 
beautiful and stiU interesting girl But to no one would she 
grant her confidence, answering all taunts with bitter sarcasm, 
and all serious expostulation with sullen denial, or with 
floods of tears 

At length, when Mrs Saddletree’s rocovery was likely to 
permit her wonted attention to the regulation of her house* 
hold, Effie Deans, as if unwilling to face an investigation 
made by the authority of her mistress, asked perrmssiou of 
Bartolme to go home for a week or two, assigning inclisposi 
lion, and the wish of trying the benefit of repose and the 
change of air, as the motives of her request Sharp eyed as 
a lynx (or conceiving himself to be so) m the nice sharp 
quillits of legal discussion, Bartolme was as dull at drawing 
inferences from the occurrences of common life as any Dutch 
professor of mathematics He suffered Effie to depart without 
much suspicion, and without any inquiry 

It was afterwards found that a period of a week intervened 
betwixt her leaving her masters house and arriving at St 
Leonard’s She made her appearance before htr sister m a 
state ralher Tcserobhng the spuctre than tlie hviug substance 
of the gay and beautiful girl, vs ho had left her father’s cottage 
for the first time scarce seventeen months before Tlie 
lingering illness of her mistress had, for the last few months, 
given her a plea for confining herself entirely to the dusky 
precincts of the shop m the Lawnmaiket, and Jeanie was so 
much occupied, during the same period, with the concerns of 
her father's household, that she had rarely found leisure for 
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,\ Vralk into tl\e city, and a brief and hurried visit to her 
bister 'I he young women, therefore, had scarcely seen each 
other for several months, nor had a single scandalous surmise 
jeached the ears of the secluded inhabitants of the cottage 
fit St Leonard's Jeanie, therefore, terntied to death at her 
sister’s appearance, at first overwhelmed her with inquiries, 
to which the unfortunate young woman returned for a time 
incoherent and rambling answers, and finally fell into a 
hystf rical fit Renden*d too certain of her sister's misfortune, 
Juaiiie had now the dreadful alternative of communicating 
her rum to her failier, or of endt.avouring to conceal it from 
him 'lo all questions concerning the name or rank of her 
bcclucf r, and the fate of the being to whom her fall had given 
birth, Lffio remained mut« as the grave, to which she seemed 
hastening , and indeed the least {illusion to either seemed to 
drive lier to distraction Her sister, in distress and m 
despair, was about to repair to Mrs Saddletree lo consult 
her experience, and at the same time to obtain what lights 
she could upon this most unhappy affair, when she was saved 
that trouble by a new stroke of fate, w'hich seemed to carry 
misfortune to the uttermost 

David Deans had been alarmed at the state of health in 
which his daughter had returned to her paternal residence, 
but Jeatue had contnved to divert him from particular and 
specific inquiry It was, therefore, like a clap of thunder to 
the poor old man, when, just as the hour of noon had brought 
the visit of the Laird of Dumbiedikes as usual, other and 
sterner, as well as most unexpected guests, arrived at the 
cottage of St Leonard’s These were the officers of justice, 
with a warrant of justiciary to search for and apprehend 
Euphemia, or Elfie, Deans, accused of the cnme of child 
murder The stunning weight of a blow so totally unexpected 
hare down the old man, who had m his early youth resisted 
the brow of military and civil tyranny, though backed with 
swords and guns, tortures and gibbets He fell extended and 
senseless upon his own hearth , and the men, happy to escape 
from the scene of his awakening, raised, with rude humanity, 
the object of their warrant from her bed, and placed her m a 
coach, which they had brought with them The hasty remedies 
which Jeanie had applied to bring back her father's senses 
were scarce begun to operate, when the noise of the wheels in 
motion recalled her attention to her miserable sister. To run 
shrieking after the carnage was the first vain effort of her dis> 
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traction, but she was stopped by one or two female neighbours, 
assembled by the extraordinary appearince of a ooach in thai 
sequestered place who almost forced her hack to her father’s 
house The deep and sympathetic affliction of these pool 
people, by whom the little family at St I eonard’s were held 
in high regard, filled the house with lamentation Even 
Dumbiedikes was moved from his wonted apathy, and, groping 
for his purse as he spoke, ejaculated, “ Jeanie, woman 1 — 
Jeame, woman 1 dinna greet — it’s sad wark, but siller will help 
It,” and he drew out his purse as he spoke 

The old man had now raised himself from the ground, and, 
looking about him as if he missed something, seemed gradiiall) 
to recover the sense of his wretchedness “Where,” he said, 
with a voice that made the roof ring, “ where is tlic vile, harlot, 
that has disgraced the blood of an honest man?— Where is 
she, that has no place among us, but has come foul with her 
sins, like the Evil One, among the children of God?— Where 
IS she, Jeame?— Bring her before me, that I may kill her with 
a word and a look I” 

All hastened around him with their appropriate sources of 
consolation — the Laird with his purse, Jeame with burnt 
feathers and strong waters, and the women with their exhorta 
tions “ O neighbour — O Mr Deans, it’s a sair Inal, doubt 
less — but think of the Rock of Ages, neighbour — think of the 
promise I” 

“ And I do think of it, neighbours — and I bless God that I 
can think of it, even in the wrack and ruin of a' that’s nearest 
and dearest to me — But to be the father of a castaway — a pro- 
fligate — a bloody Zipporah — a mere murderess! — Oh, how will 
the wicked exult in the high places of their wickedness I — the 
prelatists, and the latitudinanans, and the hand-waled mur- 
derers, whose hands are liard os horn wi’ hauding the slaughter- 
weapons — they will push out the hp, and say that we are even 
such as themselves Sair, sair I am grieved, neighbours, for 
the poor castaway — for child of mine old age — but sairer 

for the stumbling-block and scandal it will be to all tender and 
honest souls I ” 

“ Davie — winna siUer do't? insinuated the Laird, stiU 
proffering his green purse, which was full of guineas 

” I tell ye, Dumbiedikes,” said Deans, “ that if telling down 
my haill substance could hue saved her frae this black snare, 
I wad hae walked out wi' naething but my bonnet and my staff 
to beg an awmous for God’s sake, and ca’d mysell an happy 

E^34 
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man — But if a dollar, or a plack, or the nineteenth part of a 
boddle, wad save her open guilt and open shame Irae open 
punishment, that purchase wad David Deans never make I — 
Na, na , an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, life for life, 
blood for blood — it’s the law of man, and it’s the law of God 
— Leave me, sirs — leave me — I maun warstle wi' this trial m 
privacy and on my knees " 

Jeanie, now in some degree restored to the power of thought, 
joined in the same request The next day found the father 
and daughter suU m the depth of affliction, but the father 
sternly supporting his load of ill through a proud sense of 
religious duty, and the daughter anxiously suppressing her own 
feelings to avoid again awakening his Ihus was it wilh the 
afflicted family until the morning after Porteous’s death, a 
period at which we are now arrived 


CHAPTER XI 


n «U Uia <'«uut«l Uiat va (no tiava «li kciI 
Th«sUtcn vo«( Ihc boon (bat we have Dpest 
lVh«Q we have chl<l (be hasty fooled time 
For p trdog us— Ob I aod Is all forgot 7 

Ml Dntm 

We have been a long while in conducting Butler to the door 
of the cottage at St Leonard’s , yet the space which we have 
occupied m the preceding narrative does not exceed in length 
that which he actually spent on Salisbury Crags on the morn 
ing which succeeded the execution done upon Porteous by the 
rioters For this delay he had his own motives He wished 
to collect his thoughts, strangely agitated as they were, first by 
the melanchol) news of Lffie Deans's situation, and afterwards 
by the frightful scene which he had witnessed In the situation 
also in which he stood with respect to Jeame and her father, 
some ceremony, at least some choice of fitting time and season, 
was necessary to wait upon them Eight m the morning was 
then the ordinary hour for breaklast, and he resolved that it 
should arrive bufore he made his appearance in their cottage 
Never did hours pass so heavily Butler shifted his place 
and enlarged his circle to while away the time, and heard the 
huge bell of St Giles's toll eacli successive hour m swelling 
tones, which wore instantly attested by those of the other 
steeples m succession. He had heard seven struck m this 
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manner, when he began to think he might venture to approach 
nearer to St Leonards, from which he was still i mile distant 
Accordingly he descended from his lofty station as low as the 
bottom of the valley which divides Salisbury Cngs from those 
small rocks which take their name from Sunt I eonard It is, 
as many of my readers may know, a deep, wild, grissy valley, 
scattered with huge rocks and fragnimts which have descended 
from the clifis and steep ascent to the east 
This sequestered dell, as well is otliei places of tin open 
pasturage of the King’s Paik, was, about this time often the 
resort of the gallants of tlie time who had aff iirs of honour to 
discuss with the sword Duels were then very common in 
Scotland, for the gentry were at once idle, haughty, fieice, 
divided by faction, and addicted to iiuemperance, so that 
there lacked neither provocation, nor inclination to resent it 
when given , and the sword, which was part of every gentle 
man’s dress, was the only weapon used for the decision of 
such differences When, therefore, Butler observed a young 
man, skulking, apparently to avoid observation, among the 
scattered rocks at some distance from the footpath, he was 
naturally led to suppose that he had sought this lonely spot 
upon that evil errand lie was so strongly impressed with this, 
that, notwithstanding his own distress of mind, he could not, 
according to his sense of duty as a clergyman, pass this 
person without speaking to him There are Umos, thought 
he to himself, when the slightest interference may avert a 
great calamity — when a word spoken in season may do more 
for prevention than the eloquence of Tally could do for 
remedying evil — And for my own griefs, be they as they may, 
I shall feel them the lighter, if they divert me not from the 
prosecution of my duty 

Thus thinking and feeling, he quilted the ordinary path, 
and advanced nearer the object he had noticed Tin, man 
at first directed his course towards tin. hill, m order, as it 
appeared, to avoid him , but when he s iw that Butler seemed 
disposed to follow him he adjusted his hat fiercely, turned 
round, and came forward, as >l to meet and defy scrutiny 

Butkr had an opportunity of accurately studying his 
features as they advanced slowly to meet each other The 
stranger seemed about twenty five years old His dress was 
of a kind which could hardly be said to indicate his rank 
viith ccitainty, for it was such as young gtntleincii sometimes 
wore while on active eoercise m the morning, and which, 
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therefore, was imitated by those of the inferior ranks, as 
young clerks and tradesmen, because its cheapness rendered 
It att'iinablt, A\hile it approached more nearly to the apparel 
of youths of fashion than any other i\luch the manners of the 
times permitted them to wear If his air and manner could 
be trusted, however, this person scorned rather to be dressed 
under than ibo\( his rank, for his carnage was bold and 
somewhat supertihous, lus step easy and free, his manner 
daiing and unconstrained His stature was of the middle 
si/e or rither abovi it, his limbs well-proportioned, yet not 
so strong as to infer the reproach of clumsiness His features 
were iincomnionly handsome, and all about him would have 
been iiUi resting and prepossi ssing but for that mdescnbable 
1 xprtssion which h xbitual dissipation gives to the countenancu, 
joined with i certain audacity m look and manner, of that kind 
which IS often assumed asa mask for confusionand apprehension 
Duller and the stranger met— surveyed each other — wlien, 
as the latter, slightly touching his hat, wns about to pass by 
him, Duller, while he returned the salutation, observed, “A 
fine morning, sir — You are on the hiH early " 

” I have business here,” said the young man, in a tone 
meant to repress farther mduny 

“ I do not doubt it, sir,’* said Butler “ I trust you will 
forgive rny hoping that it is of a lawful kind?” 

“ Sir,” said the other, with marked surprise, “ I never for 
give impertinence, nor can I conceive what title you have to 
hope anything about what no way concerns you " 

" 1 am a soldier, sir,” said Butler, “ and have a charge to 
arrest evil doers in the name of my Mastei *' 

"A soldier?” said the young man, slipping back, and 
fiercely laying Ins hand on his sword — ” A soldier, and arrebt 
me ? Did you reckon what your life was worth, before you 
took the commission upon you?” 

“You mistake me, sir,” said Butler gravely, “neither my 
warfare nor uiy warrant are of this world I am a preacher 
of the gospel, and have power, in my Master's name, to com- 
mand the peace upon earth and good will towards men, 
which was proclaimed with the gospel ” 

“A tvumster I” said the stranger carelessly, and with an 
expression approaching to scorn " I know the gentlemen of 
youi cloth in Scotland claim a strange right of intermeddling 
with men's private affairs But 1 have been abroad, and 
know better than to be pnest-ndden " 
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" Sir, if It be true that any of my doth, or, it might be 
more decently said, of my calling, interfere with men’s piivTte 
affairs, for the gratification either of idle curiosity, or for worse 
motives, you cannot have learned a better lesson abroad that 
to contemn such practices But, m my Master’s work, I am 
called to be busy in season and out of se ison , and, conscious 
as I am of a pure motive, it were better for me to incur your 
contempt for speaking, than the correction of my own con 
science for being silent “ 

" In the name of the devil I ” said the young man im 
patiently, “ say what you have to say, then , though whom 
you take me for, or what earthly concern you can have with 
me, a stranger to you, or with my actions and motives, of 
which you can know nothing, I cannot conjecture for an 

instant ” 

“You are about," said Butler, “to violate one of your 
country’s wisest laws — you are about, which is much more 
dreadful, to violate a law, which God Himself has implanted 
within our nature, and written, as it were, m the table of our 
hearts, to which every thnll of our nerves is responsive ’’ 

“ And what is the law you speak of? ” said the stranger, m 
a hollow and somewhat disturbed accent 

“Thou shall do no murder,” said Butler, witli a deep and 
solemn voice 

The young man visibly started, and looked considerably 
appalled Butler perceived he had made a favourable impres 
Sion, and resolved to follow it up “ Think, ’ he said, “ young 
man,” laying his hand kindly upon the strangers shoulder, 
“ what an awful alternative you voluntarily choose for jourself, 
to kill or be killed Think what it is to rush uncalled into 
he presence of an offended Deity, your heart fermenting with 
evil passions, your hand hot from the steel you had been 
urging, with your best skill and malice, against the breast 
of a fellow creature Or, suppose yourself the scarce less 
wretched survivor, with the guilt of Cam, the first murderer, 
m your heart, with his stamp upon your brow — that stamp, 
which struck all who gared on him with unutterable horror, 
and by which the murderer ts made manifest to all who look 
upon him Think ” 

The stranger gradually withdrew lumself from under the 
hand of his monitor, and, pulling his hat over his brows, 
thus interrupted him “Your meaning, sir, I dare say, is 
excellent, but you ace throwing your advice away I am not 
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m tins plat e with violent mtentions against any one I may 
he bad ( noiigh — you priests say all men are so — -but 1 am 
here for the purpose of saving life, not of taking it a^ay If 
you wish to spend your time rather m doing t good action 
than m talking about you know not what, I will give you 
an opportunity Do you see yonder crag to the light, over 
which appears the chimney of a lone lioust? Go tluther, 
inquire foi one Jeame Deans, the daughter of the goodman, 
let her know that lie she wots of remained here from daybreak 
till ihia Ucuir, expecting to sec her, and that he can abide no 
longer I ell hu, she must meet me at the Hunter's Bog 
10 night, as the moon rises behind St Anthony's HiU, ot that 
she will tnake a desperate nun of me” 

“ Who, or what irc you,” replied Butler, exceedingly and 


□lost un 
tTtand? 


pleasantly surprised, " who charge me with such an 


” I Rm the devil * ” answered the young man hastily 

Butler stepped instinctively back, and commended himself 
internally lo Heaven , for, though a wise and strong-minded 
man, he was neither wiser nor more strong minded than those 
of his age and education, with whom, to disbelieve witchcraft 
or spectres, iias held an undeniable proof of atheism 
The stranger went on without observing his emotion " Yes I 
call me Apollyon, Abaddon, whatever name you shall choose, 
as a clergyman acquainted with the upper and lower circles of 
spiritual denonnnatton, to call me by, you shall not hnd an 
appellation more odious lo hmi that bears U, than is mine 
own ” 


This Sentence was spoken with the bitterness of self up 
braiding, and a contortioo of visage absolutely demoniacal 
Butler, though a mao brave by principle, if not by constitu 
tion, was overawed, for intensity of mental distress has lu 
It a sort of sublimity which repels and overawes all men, but 
especially those of kind and sympathetic dispositions The 
stranger turned abruptly from Butler as he spoke, but instantly 
returned, and, coming up to him closely and boldly, said, in 
a fierce, determined tone, “ I have told you who and what 
I am — who, and what are you ? What is your name ? ” 

“ Butler,” answered the person to whom this abrupt question 
was addressed, surprised mlo answering it by the sudden and 
fierce manner of tlie querist — “ Reuben Butler, a preacher of 
the gospel ” 

Al this answer, the stranger plucked more deep over 
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hia brows the hat which he hid thrown hack in his former 
agitation "Butler I” he repeated,— " the assistant of the 
schoolmaster at Liberton?” 

" The same/' .inswered Butler composedly 
The stranger covered his face with his hand, as if on sudden 
reflection, and then turned away, hut stopped when he had 
walked a few paces, and seeing Butler follow him with his 
eyes, called out in a stern yet suppressed tone, just as if he 
had exactly calculated that hts accents should not be lieard a 
yard beyond the spot on which Butler stood "Go your way, 
and do mine errand Do not look after me I will neither 
descend through the bowels of these rocks, nor vanish m a 
flash of fire , and yet the eye that seeks to trice my motions 
shall have reason to curse it was ever shrouded by eyelid or 
eyelash Begone, and look not behind you Tell Jeanie 
Deans, that when the moon rises I shall expect to meet her 
at Nicol Muschat’s Cairn, beneith Sami Anthony’s Chipel” 

As he uttered these words, he turned and took the road 
against the hill, with fl haste tlut seemed as peremptory as 
his tone of authority 

Dreading he knew not what of addilional misery to a lot 
which seemed little capable of receiving augmentation, and 
desperate at the idea that any living man should dare to send 
so exlraordinary a request, couched in terms so imperious, to 
the hall betrothed object of his early and only affection, Butler 
strode hastily towards the cottage, in order to ascertain how 
far this danng and rude gallant was actually entitled to press 
DU Jeanie Deans a request, which no prudent, and scarce any 
modest young woman, was bkely to comply with 
Butler was by nature, neither jealous nor superstitious , yet 
the feelings which lead to those moods of the mind were 
rooted in bis heart, as a portion derived from the common 
stock of humanity It was maddening to think that a pro- 
fligate gallant, such as the manner and tone of the stranger 
evinced him to be, should have it in hia power to command 
forth his future bride and plighted true love, at a place so 
improper, and an hour so unseasonable Yet the tone m 
which the stranger spoke had nothing of the soft half breathed 
voice proper to the seducer who solicits on assignation , it 
was bold, fierce, and imperative, and had less of love m it 
than of menace and intimidation 
The suggestions of superstition seemed more plausible, had 
Butler’s mind been very accessible to them Was this indeed 
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the Roaring Lion, who goeth about seeking whom he may 
devour ? 1 his was a question winch pressed itself on Butler’s 
mind nith an earnestness that cannot be conceived by those 
who hve in the present day The fiery eye, the abrupt 
demeanour, the occasionally harsh, yet studiously subdued 
tone of voice, — the features, handsome, but now clouded with 
pride, now disturbed by suspicion, now mflatned with passion 
— those dark ha/el eyes winch he sometimes shaded with his 
cap, us if he were averse to have them seen while they were 
occupied with keenly observing the motions and bearing of 
others — those eyes that were now turbid with melancholy, 
nuw gleaming with scorn, 'tnd now sparkling with fury — -was 
U the passions of a mere mortal they e'<pressed, or the 
emotions of a fiend who seeks, and seeks in vam, to conceal 
his fiendish designs under the borrowed mask of manly 
beauty ? The whole partook of the mien, language, and 
port of the ruined archangel , and, imperreclly as we have 
been able to describe it, the effect of the interview upon 
Butler's nerves, shaken as they were at the time by the horrors 
of (lie preceding night, were greater than his understanding 
warranted, or lus pride cared to submit to The very place 
where he had met this singular person was desecrated, as it 
were, and unhallowed, owing to many violent deatlis, both m 
duels and by suicide, which had m former times taken place 
there , and the place which he had named as a rendezvous at 
so late an hour, was held m general to be accursed, from a 
frightful and cruel murder which had been there commuted 
by the wretch from whom the place took its name, upon the 
person of his own wife * It was m such places, according 
to the belief of that period (when the laws against witchcraft 
were still m fresh observance, and had even lately been acted 
upon), that evil spirits had power to make themselves visible 
to human eyes, and to practise upon the feelings and senses 
of mankind Suspicions, founded on such circumstances, 
rushed on Butler’s mind, unprepared as it was, by any previous 
course of reasoning, to deny that which all of his time, 
country, and profession, believed, but common sense rejected 
these vain ideas as inconsistent, if not with possibility, at 
least with the general rules by which the universe is governed 
— a deviation from which, as Duller well argued with himself, 
ought not to be admitted as probable, upon any but the 
plainest and most incontrovertible evidence An earthly 
* More >V -^Miuchar i CaXcn 
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lover, however, or a young man, who, from whatever cause, 
had the nght of exercising such summary and unceremonious 
aulhonty over the object of hjs long-settled, and apparently 
sincerely returned affection, was an object scarce less appalling 
to his mind, than those which superstition suggested 
Hi 8 limbs exhausted with fatigue, hi:> niind itarassed VMth 
anxiety, and with painful doubts and recollections, Butler 
dragged himself up the ascent from the valley to Saint 
Leonard’s Crags, and presented himself at the door of Deans’s 
habitation, with feelings much akin to the miserable reflcc 
tions and fuiia of its inhabitants 


CHAPTER XII 


Then tUt stretch'd out her Illy hand 
And lot (o do tier l>eat , 

'* llje lueti Ihv (mil) and troth Willm 
God gl« (hy eoul 1 ucul real I 

out BmIM 


"Come in,” answered the low and sweet toned voice he loved 
best to hear, as Butler tapped at the door of the cottage He 
lifted the latch, and found himself under the roof of afffiction 
Jeanie was unable to trust herself with more than one glance 
towards her lover, whom she now met under circumstances so 
agonising to her feelings, and at the same time so humbling 
to her honest pride It is well Known, that much, both of 
what IS good and bad in the Scottish national character, arises 
out of the intimacy of their family connections "To be 
come of honest folk," that is, of people who have borne a 
fair and unstained repulaliou, is an advantage as highly prized 
among the lower Scotch, as the emphatic counterpart, " to be 
of a good family," is valued among their gentry. The worth 
and respectability of one member of a peasant’s family is 
always accounted by themselves and others, not only a matter 
of honest pride, but a guarantee for the good conduct of the 
whole On the contrary, such a melancholy stain as was now 
flung on one of the children of Deans, extended its disgrace 
to all connected with him, and Jeanic felt herself lowered at 
once, in her own eyes, and in those of hei lover It was m 
yam that she repressed this feeling, as far subordinate and 
too selfish to be mingled with her sorrow for her sister^s 
calamity Nature prev.uled , and while she shed tears for 
*E ^31 
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her sister's distress and danger, there mingled with them bitter 
drops of grief for lier own degradation 

As Kvitlci entered, the old man was seated by the fire with 
his well worn pocket Bible m his hands, the companion of 
the wanderings .ind dangers of his youth, and bequeathed to 
him on the scaffold by one of those, who, in the year r686, 
sealed tlieir entliusiastic principles with their blood The sun 
sent Its riys Ihrough a small window at the old man’s back, 
and, “shilling motty thiough the leck," to use the expression 
of a bard of that time and country, ilUimmtd the grey hairs 
of the old nnn, and the sacred page which he studied His 
features, far from liandsome, and rather harsh and severe, had 
yet, fioni their expiession of habitual gravity, and contempt 
for eirthly things, an expression cf stoical dignity amidst their 
sternness He boasted, in no small degree, the attributes 
which Southey ascribes to the ancient Scandinavians, whom 
ho terms “firm to inflict, and stubborn to endure" ihe 
whole formed a picture, of which the lights might have been 
given by Rembrandt, but the outline would have requited the 
force and vigour of Michael Angelo 

Deans lifted his eye as Butler entered, and instantly witli 
drew It, as from an object which gave him at once surprise 
and sudden pam He had assumed such high ground with 
this carnal witted scholar, as he had in his pride termed Butler, 
that to meet him of all men, under feelings of humiliation, 
aggravated his misfortune, and was* a consummation like that 
of the dying chief m the old ballad — “ Earl Percy sees my 
fall I " 

Deans raised the Bible with his left htnd, so as partly to 
screen his face, and putting back his right as far as he could, 
held it towards Butler in that position, at the same time turn 
ing his body from him, as if to prevent his seeing the working 
of his countenance BiUler clasped the extended hand which 
had supported his orphan infancy, wept over it, and in vain 
widcavoured to say more than the woids— "God comfort you 
—God comfort jou i” 

" He will— lie doth, my friend,” said Deans, assuming firm- 
ness as he discoveied the agitation of his guest , “ He doth 
now, and lie will yet more, m His own gude time I have 
been owei proud of my sufferings in a gude caube, Reuben, 
and now I am to be tried with tliose whilk will tiirr my pride 
and glory into a reproach and a hissing How muckle better 
I hae thought mysell than them that lay saft, fed sweet, and 
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drank deep, when I was m the mosshaggs and moors, s\i 
precious Donald Cameron, and worthy Mi Bhclcadder, called 
Guess again , and how proud I was o’ being nnde i specticle 
to men and angels, having stood on their pillory it the 
Canongatp afore I was fifteen years old for the ciusc of i 
National Covenant i To think, Reuben lint I, whi hae been 
sae honoured and exalted in my youth, nay, when I was 
but a halTtins callant, and that hac borne tesLiinony igoin 
the defections o* the tunes yearly, monthly, duly, hourly 
inmutelj, striving and testifying wUh uplifted Innd and voice, 
crying aloud, and sparing not, against all great national 
snares, as the nation wasting and church sinking abomination 
of union, toleration, and patronage, impobtd by the last 
woman of that unhappy nee of Stuarts, also against the 
infringements and invasions of the just powers of ddersiii]) 
whereanent I uttcied my paper called, a ‘ Cry of an PIowl in 
the Desert,’ pnnted at the Dow head and sold by all llyn g 
stationers in town and country — and noiv ' 

Here he paused It may well be supposed that Butler, 
though not absolutely coinciding in all the good old man s 
ideas about church government, had too much consideration 
and humanity to interrupt him, while he reckoned up with 
conscious pride his sufferings, and the constancy of his 
testimony On the contrary, when he paused under llie 
influence of the bitter recollections of the moment, Butler 
instantly threw m his mitc of encouragement 

‘ You have been well known, my old and revered friend a 
true and tried follower of the Cross , one who, as Saint 
Jerome hath it, 'per in/amui7n ei bonam famavi grassan tid 
tmmoriahtatem,' which may be freely rendered, ‘ who rusheth 
on to immortal life, through bad report and good report ’ 
You have been one of those to whom the tender and fearful 
souls cry during the midnight solitude, — ‘ Watchman, whaL of 
the night? — Watchman, wint of the night?’ — And, assuredly, 
this heavy dispensation, as it comes not without Dmne 
permission, so it conies not without its special commission 
and use ” 

“1 do receive it as such," said poor Deans, returning the 
grasp of Butler’s hand , “ and, if I have not been taught to read 
the Scripture m any other tongue but my native Scottish’ 
(even in his distress Butler’s Latin quotation had not escaped 
his notice), "I have, nevertheless, so learned them, that I 
trust to bear even this crook in my lot with submission But, 
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oh 1 Reuben Butler, the kirk, of whilk, though unworthy, I have 
yet been thought a polished shaft, *ind meet to be a pillar, 
holding, from tny yoiitli upward, the place of ruling elder— 
nhal will the lightsome and profane ttitnk of the guide that 
cannot kcef) his own family from stumbling? How will they 
lake lip their song and their reproach, when they see that 
the children of professors are liable to as foul backsliding as 
the ofFspiing of Belial 1 Bin I will bear my cross with the 
comfort, that whatever showed like goodness in me or mine, 
was but like the light that shines frae cieeping insects, on the 
brae-sidc, in n dark night — it kylhes bright to the ee, because 
all IS dark around it, but when the morn comes on the 
mountains, it is but a puir crawling kai!-worm after a' And 
sae It shows, wi’ ony rag of human righteousness, or formal 
law-work, that we may pit round us to cover our shame " 

As he pronounced these woids, the door again opened, 
and Mr Bartoline Saddletiee entered, his three pointed hat 
set far back on his head, with a silk handkerchief beneath it, 
to keeji It in that cool position, his gold-headed cane in his 
hand, and his whole deportment that of a wealthy burgher, 
Nvlio might one day look to have a share ir, the magistracy, if 
not actually to hold the curulc chair itself 
Rocliefoucault, who has tom the veil from so many foul 
gangrenes of the human heart, says, we find something not 
altogether unpleasant to us m the misfortunes of our best 
friends Mr Saddletree would have been very angry had any 
one told him that he felt pleasure in the disaster of poor 
Efiie Deans, and the disgrace of her family, and yet there is 
great question whether the gratification of playing the person 
of imporl'ince, inquiring, investigating, and laying down the 
law on tlie whole affair, did not offer, to say the least, full 
consolation for the pain which pure sympathy gave him on 
account of his wife’s kinswonnan He had now got a piece of 
real judicial business by the end, instead of being obliged, as 
was his common case, to intrude his opinion where it was 
neither wished nor wanted , and felt as happy in the exchange 
ns a boy when he gets his first new watch, wiiich actually goes 
when wound up, and has real hands and a true dial-plate 
But besides this subject for legal disquisition, Bartobne’s 
brains were also overloaded with the affair of Porteous, his 
violent death, and all its probable consequences to the city 
and community It was what the French call Vonharras dts 
tkhfssesy the confusion arising from too much mental wealth, 
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He walked m with a consciousness of double importance, 
full fraught with the suptnorUy of one who possesses more 
information than the company into which he enters, and 
who feds a right to discharge his learning on them without 
mercy “ Good morning, Mr Deans, — good morrow to yf)U, 
Mr Butler, — I was not awtire that you were acquainted with 
Mr Deans ” 

Butler made some slight answer, his reasons may be 
readily imagined for not making his connection with the 
family, which, in his eyes, had bomething of t( ndcr mystery, 
a frequent subject of convciaation with mdilTc.ri.nt persons, 
such as Saddletree 

Ihe worthy burgher, in the plenitude of bdf import ince, 
now sate down upon a chair, wiped lus brow, collected his 
breath, and made the first experiment of the resolved pith of 
his lungs, in a deep and dignified sigh, resembling a groan m 
sound and intonation — “Awfu’ times these, noghloiir Deans 
awfu’ times!" 

*' Sinfu’, sliamefu’, heaven daring times,” answered Deans, in 
a lower and more subdued tone 

" Tor my part,” continued Saddletree, swelling with import- 
ance, “ what between the distress of my friends, and my poor 
auld country, ony wit that ever I had may be said to have 
abandoned me, sae that I sometimes think myself as ignorant 
as if I were tnter ntstuos Here when I arise m the morning, 
wi' my mind just arranged touching what’s to be done in puir 
Effie’s misfortune, and hac gotten the haill statute at my finger 
ends, the mob maun get up and slnng Jock Porteous to a 
dyester’s beam, and dmg a’ thing out of my bead again” 

Deeply as he was distressed with his own domestic calamity, 
Deans could not help expressing some interest m the news 
Saddletree immediately entered on details of the insurrection 
and its consequences, while Butler took the occasion to seek 
some private conversation with Jcanie Deans She gave lura 
the opportunity he sought, by leaving the room, as if in pro 
secubon of some paat of Vjbt nioiiuTig WjOcit Bullet followed 
her in a few minutes, leaving Deans so closely engaged by his 
busy visitor, that there was little chance of his observing their 
absence 

The scene of their interview was an outer apartment, where 
Jeanie was used to busy herself in arranging the productions 
of her dairy \Vhtn Butler found an opportunity of stealing 
after her into this place, be found her silent, dejected, and 
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ready to burst into tears Instead of die active industry with 
Mhicli she had been accuslomed, evfn while m the act of 
to employ her hmds m some useful branch of 
hous( hold busitiL&s, she was seated listless in a corner, sinking 
appTrciUly under the weight of her own thoughts Yet the 
iiislint he entered, she dried her eyes and, with the simpli 
filv 'ind openness of her chincter, immediately entered on 
convcisilion 

“I am gKd jou have conic m Mi iButler,’ said she, “for 
-for — f »c I wished to tell ye, drat all maun be ended be 
tween you and me — its best for biith our sakes " 

“ Lndcd 1 ” said Butler, in surprise , “ and for what should 
It be eiidt cl?— I grant this is a heavy dispuibation, but it lies 
neither at your door nor mine — it s an evil of God s sending, 
uid It must be borne, but it cannot break plighted troth 
Jtame, while tliey that plighted their word wish to keep it 
“But, Reuben,” said the young woman, looking at him 
alTectioiutel), “I ken weel that ye think mair of me than 
yourself, and, R uben, I can only in requital thmk mair of 
jour weal than of my am Ye are a man of spotless name, 
bred to God a lumistry, and a men say that ye will some day 
rise high in the kirk, though poverty keep ye down e'en now 
Boveriv is a bad back friend, Reuben, and that ye ken ower 
wul, but ill fame is a waur ane, and that is a truth ye srdl 
never learn through my means ” 

“ What do you mean ? ’ said Butler, eagerly and im 
patiently , “ or how do you connect your sister’s guilt, if 
guilt there be which, I tcust in God, may yet be dis 
proied, with our engagement? — how can tliat affect you 
oc me?” 

*' How can you ask me that, Mr Butler? Will this stain, 
d'yt think, ever be forgotten, as lang as our heads are abune 
the grund? Will it not stick to us, and to our bairns, and to 
tlicir very bairns' bairns? lo hae been the child of an 
honest man, might hae been saying something for me and 

tcoae , hut to be the sister of a O my God I ” — Witli this 

exclamation her resolution failed, and she burst into a 
pa iiunate fit of tears 

1 he lover used every effort to induce her to compose her 
self, and at length succeeded, but she only resumed her 
composute to express herself with the same posiiiveness as 
before “ No, Reuben, 1 11 bring disgrace hame to nae man's 
hearth, my iin distresses 1 can bear, and I maun bear, but 
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there is nae occasion for buckling them on other folk’s 
shoulhers I will bear my load alone — the bark is made 
for the burden 

A lover is by charter wayuvard and suspicious , and Jcanie's 
readiness to renounce their engagement, under pretencL. of 
zeal for his peace of mind and respectability of character, 
seemed to poor Butler to form a portaitous combination with 
the commission of the stranger lie had metwitli thot morning 
Ills voice faltered as ht asked, "Whether nothing but a sense 
of her bister's present distress occasionid hor to talk in tint 
manner?" 

"And what else can do sae?” she replied with simplicity 
"Is It not ten long years since we spoke together in this 
way ? " 

"Ten ye us?” said Butler “Its along time — sufRcient 
perhaps for a woman to weary- " 

"To weary of her auld gown," said Jeanic, " and to wish 
for a new ane, \f she hkes to be brave, but not long enough 
to weary of a friend — The eye may wish change, but tlie heart 
never ” 

"Never?" said Reuben, — "that’s a bold promise " 

" But not more bauld than true," said Jeanie, with the same 
quiet simplicity which attended her manner in joy and grief, 
in ordinary affairs, and m those which most interested her 
feelings 

Butler paused, and looking at her fiscdly— "1 am charged,” 
he said, "with a message to you, Jeanie " 

"Indeed! From whom? Or what can ony ane have to 
say to me?” 

" II IS from a stranger," said Butler, affecting to speak with 
an indifference which his voice belied — "A young man whom 
I met this morning in the Park ” 

" Mercy r' said Jeanie eagerly, "and what did he say?" 

"That he did not see you at the hour he e’cpected, but 
required you should meet him alone at Muschat's Cairn this 
nigbtf so soon as the moon rises " 

" Tell him,” said Jeamt hastily, " I shall certainly come " 

" May I ask ” said Butler, his suspicions increa&ing at the 
ready alacrity of the answer, "who this man is to whom you 
are so willing to give the meeting at a place and hour so 
uncommon?" 

" I‘olk maun do muckle they have httlc will to do, in this 
world,” replied Jeanie 
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'* Granted," said her lo>er , “ but what compels you to this ? 
— who IS this person? What I saw of him was not very 
favourable — who, or what is he?” 

“ I do not know ' ” replied Jeanie composedly 
'‘You do not know I" said Butler, stepping impatiently 
through the apartment — -“You purpose to meet a young man 
whom you do not know, at such a time, and in a place so 
•onely — you say you are conipe/Jed to do this — and yet you 
say you do not know the person who exercises such an influ- 
ence over youl — Jtanic, what am I to think of this?” 

" Hunk only, Reuben, that 1 speak truth, as if I were to 
answer at tiie last day — I do not ken this man — I do not even 
ken tlial I ever saw him , and yet I must give him the meeting 
he asks— there’s life and death upon it ” 

“ Will you not tell your fatlier, or take him witli you ? ” said 
duller 

*' 1 cannot,” said Jeanie , “ I have no permission ” 

” Will you lei me go with you? I will wait in the Park till 
nightfall, and join you when you set out ” 

” It IS impossible,” said Jeanie, “there maunna be mortal 
creature within hearing of our conference ” 

“ Have you considered well the nature of what you are going 
to do ? — the time — the place — an unknown and suspicious 
character? — Why, if he had asked to see you in this bouse, 
)our father silting m the next room, and withm call, at such 
an hour, you should have refused to see him ” 

“My weird maun be fulfilled, Mr Butler, my life and my 
safety are in God's hands, but I’ll not spare to risk either of 
them on the errand 1 am gaun to do ’’ 

“Then, Jeanie,” said Butler, much displeased, “we must 
indeed break short olf, and bid farewell When there can be 
no confidence betwixt a man and his plighted wife on such a 
momentous topic, it is a sign that she has no longer the regard 
for him that makes their engagement safe and suitable " 

Jeanie looked at him and sighed “1 thought,” she said, 
“that I had brought myself to bear this parting — but — but — 
I did not ken that we were to part m unkindness. But I am 
a woman and you are a man — it may be different wi’ you — it 
your mind is made easier by thinking sae hardly of me, 1 
would not ask you to think otherwise ” 

“You aie," said Butler, "what you have always been — 
wiser, better, and less selfish in your native feelings, than I 
can be, with all the helps philosophy can give to a Christian. 
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— But why — why will you persevere in an undertaking so 
desperate? Why will you not let me be your assistant — your 
protector, or at least your adviser?” 

“Just because I cannot, and 1 dare not," answered Jeanie 
— “But hark, what’s that? Sunly my father is no weel?” 

In fact, the voices in the next room became obstreperously 
loud of a sudden, the cause of which vociferation it is neccsb iry 
to explain before we go farther. 

When Jeanie and Butler retired, Mr Saddletree entered 
upon the business which chieHy inti rested the family In the 
commencement of their conversation he found old Deans, who, 
in his usual state of mmd, was no gr inter of propositions, so 
much subdued by a deep sense of his daughter’s danger and 
disgrace, that he heard without replying to, or perhaps without 
understanding, one or two learned disquisitions on tlie miure 
of the crime imputed to her charge, and on the steps which 
ought to be taken in consequence His only answer ai each 
pause was, “ I am no misdoubting that you wuss us weel — 
your wife’s our far awa cousin ” 

Encouraged by these symptoms of acquiescence, Saddletree, 
who, as an amateur of the law, had a supreme deference for 
all constituted authorities, again recurred to his other topic of 
interest, the murder, namely, of Porteous, and pronounced a 
severe censure on the parties concerned 
“These are kittle times — kittle times, Mr Deans, when the 
people take the power of life and death out of the hands of 
the rightful magistrate into their am rough grip 1 am of 
opinion, and so I believe will Mr Crossmyloof and the Privy 
Council, ttiat this nsing m eifeir of war, to take away the fife 
of a reprieved man, will prove Utile better than perduellion ” 

“ If 1 hadna that on my mind whilk is ill to bear, Mr 
Saddletree," said Deans, “ 1 wad make bold to dispute that 
point wi’ you ’’ 

“How could you dispute what’s plain law, man?” said 
Saddletree, somewhat contemptuously, “there’s no a callant 
thai e’er earned a pock m’a process tn’f, fcat telJ you that 
perduellion is the wars! and maist virulent kind of treason, 
being an open convocating of the king’s lieges against his 
authority (mair especially in arms, and by touk of drum, to 
baith whiJk accessories my een and lugs bore witness), and 
muckle warse than lose majesty, or the concealment of a 
treasonable purpose— It winna bear a dispute, neighbour ’* 
" But it will, though,” retorted Douce Davie Deans , “ I tell 
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ye it will benr a dispute — never like your cauld, legal, formal 
doctrines, neighbour Saddletree I had unco little by the 
Parlnnicnt House, since the awfu’ downfall of the hopes of 
honest folk that followed the Revolution " 

"But what wad ye hae had, Mr Deans?" said Saddletree 
impatiently, "didna ye get baith liberty and conscience made 
fast, and settled by tail^ic- on you and your heirs for ever?" 

"Mr Sadclktiee,*' rctorled Deans, "I ken ye are one of 
those lint arc wise after the manner of this world, and that ye 
hand your part, and cast in your portion, wi’ the lang heads 
and hing gowns, and keep with the smart witty-patcd lawyers 
of this our land — Weary on the dark and dolefu’ cast that they 
hai- gien tins unhappy kingdom, when their black hands of de- 
fection were clasped in the red hands of our sworn, murtherers 
when those who had numbered the towers of our Zion, and 
marked the bulwarks of our Reformation, s'l'a their hope turn 
into a snare, and their rejoicing into weeping " 

" I canna understand this neighbour," answered Saddletree 
"I am an honest Fresbytenan of the Kirk of Scotland, and 
st^nd by her and the General Assembly, and the due admima 
tratioii of justice by the filteen Lords 0 ' Session and the five 
Lords o' Justiciary " 

" Out upon ye, Mr Saddletree '"exclaimed David, who, man 
opportunity of giving his testimony on the offences and back 
slidmgs of the land, forgot for a moment his own domestic 
calamity — " out upon your General Assembly, and the back of 
my hand to your Court o' Session I — What is the tane but a 
wiefu’ bunch o’ cauldnfe professors and ministers, that sate 
bien and warm when the persecuted remnant were warstling 
wi’ hunger, and cauld, and fear of death, and danger of fire 
and sword, upon wet brae sides, peat haggs, and flow mosses, 
and that now creep out of their holes, like blue*bottle flees in 
a blink of sunshine, to take the pu’pits and places of belter 
folk — of them that witnessed, and testified, and fought, and 
endured pit, prison house, and transportation beyond seas ? — A 
bonny bike there's o’ them 1 — ^And for your Court o' Session " 

" Ye may say what ye will o’ the General Assembly," said 
Saddletree, interrupting him, “ and let them clear them that 
kens tht-m , but as for the Lords o' Session, forby that they 
are my next door neighbours, I would have ye ken, for your 
am regulation, that to rmse vandal nneiit them, whilk is 
termed, to murmur again them, is a enme sut gentrts — sut 
gemns, Mr Deans — ken ye what that amounts to?" 
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I ken little o’ the language of Antichrist said Deans, 
and I care less than hltle what carnal courts may call 
the speeches of honest men And as to murmur again 
them it s what a the folk that loses their pitas and nine 
tenths 0 thum that win them will be gay sure to be guilty 
in Sae I wad hae ye ken that I baud a your f,l tongued 
advocates that sell their knowledge for pieces of silver, and 
your worldly wise judges that will gic three d lys of hearing in 
presence to a debate about the peeling of an ini»an and no ae 
half hour to the gospel testimony, as legalists and formalists 
countenancing by sentences and quirks, and cunning terms 
of law, the late begun courses of nation il defections — union, 
toleration patronages and Verastian prelatic o Ulis As for 
the soul and body killing Couit o Justiciary 

The habit of considering lus life as dedicated to bear 
testimony m behalf of what he d emed the suffeung and 
deserted cause of true religion had swept honest David along 
with It thus far , but with the mention of the criminal court 
the recollection of tlie disastrous condition of his daughter 
rushed at once on Ins mind, he stoppd short in the midst of 
his triumphant declamation pressed his hands against his 
forehead and remained silent 

Saddletree was somewhat moved but apparently not so 
much so as to induce him to relinquish the pruilcge of prosing 
in his turn afforded him by Davids sudden silence ” Nae 
doubt neighbour,’ he said, *'ils a sair thing to hae to do 
wi courts of law unless it be to improve ane s knowledge and 
practique by waiting on as a hearer and touching this un 
happy affair of Effie — yell hae seen the dittay doubtless? 
He dragged out of his pocket a bundle of papt-is and began 
to turn them over " fins is no it — this is the information of 
Mungo Marsport of that ilk, against Captain I acklarid for 
coming on his lands of Mars|>ort with hawks hounds, lying 
dogs, nets, guns, cross bows, hagbuts of found, or other 
engines more or less (or destruction of game, sic as red deer, 
fallow deer, cappertaiDies grey fowl, moor fowl, paitncks, 
herons, and sic like, he the said defender not being one 
qualified person, in terms of the statute sixteen hundred and 
twenty ane, that is, not having ane plough gate of land 
Now, the defences proponed say, tl\at non constef at tins 
present what is a plough gate of land, whilk uncertainty is 
sufficient to elide the conclusions of the libel But then the 
answers to the defences (they are signed by Mr Crossmyloof, 
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but Mr Younglad drew them), they propone, that it signifies 
naething, ;« hoe stotu, what or how muckle a plough-gate 
of land may be, in rtapect the defender has nae lands what 
soe’er, less or mair * bae grant a plough gate ’ (here Saddle 
tree read from the paper in his hand) “ ‘ to be less than the 
nineteenth part of a guse’s CTass * — (I trow Mr Crossmyloof 
put m that — I ken Ins — ‘of a guses grass, what the 
better will the defender be, seeing he liasna a divot cast of 
land in Scotland ? — Advocatns for I^ackland duplies, that nihl 
iHkt4si dt poiusmne^ the pursuer must put his case under the 
statute '—(now, tins is worth your notice, neighbour), — ‘and 
must sliow,/w//n/i/<> ft speaiih/er, as well as %tnetaltter^ what 
IS the qualification tint defender Licklind docs not possess— 
let him tell me what a plough gate of land is, and I’ll tell him 
if I have one or no Surely the pursuer is bound to under 
stand his own libel, and his own statute that he founds upon 
Tihxts pursues Mavius for recovery of ane black horse lent 
to Mjcvius— surely he bhall have judgment, but if Titius 
pursue Majvius for ane scarlet or ertmson horse, doubtless he 
shall he boiind to show that there is sic ane animal in rerum 
mlura No man can he bound to plead nonsense — that is to 
say, to a charge which cannot be explained or understood’— 
(he's wrang there — the better the pleadings the fewer under 
stand them), — ‘ and so the reference unto this undefined and 
unintelligible measure of land is, as if a penalty was mfiicted 
by statute for any man who suld hunt or hawk, or use lying 
dogs, and wearing a sky blue pair of breeches, without having ' 

But I am wearying you, Mr Deans, we'll pass to your am 

business,— though this case of Marsport against Lackland has 
made an unco dm m the Outer House Wed, here’s the diLtay 
against puir Elbe ‘ Whereas it is humbly meant and shown 
to us,' (they are words of mere style), ‘ that where, by the 
laws of this and every other well n^ulated realm, the murder 
of any one, more especially of an infant cliild, is a crime of 
ane high nature, and severely punishable And whereas, with 
out prejudice to the foresaid generality, it was, by ane act 
made m the second session of the First Parliament of our 
Most High and Dread Sovereigns William and Mary, especi- 
ally enacted, that ane woman who shall have concealed her 
condition, and shall not be able to show that she hath called 
for help at the birth, in case that the child shall be found dead 
or amissing, sliall be deemed and held guilty of the murder 
thereof} and the said facts of concealment and pregnancy 
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being found proven or confessed, shall sustain the pains of 
law accordingly, yet, nevertheless, you Effie, or Euphcmia 
Deans ’ ” 

" Read no farther I ” said Deans, raising his head uji , “ I 
would rather ye thrust a sword into iny heart than read a 
word farther I " 

“ Weel, neighbour,” said Saddletree, “ I thought it wad hac 
comforted ye to ken tlic best and the warst o't But the 
question is, what’s to be dune?” 

“Nothing,” answered Deans firmly, “but to abide the 
dispensation that the Lord s< cs meet to send us Oh, if ii- 
had been His will to take the grey head to rest before this 
awful visitation on my house and nanu I But His will be 
done 1 can say that yet, though I can say little mair ” 

“But, neighbour,” said Saddletree, “yeil retain advocates 
for the puir lassie? it's a thing maun needs be tliought of” 

“If there was ae man of them,” answered Deans, “that 
held fast his iiitegnly — but I ken them weel, they are a’ 
cama\, crafty, and waild ViuTiting self setkers, VeTastnns, and 
Armmians, every ane o’ them ” 

“Hout tout, neighbour, ye maunna take the warld at its 
word,” said Saddletree, “the very deil is no sae ill as he’s 
ca’d, and I ken mair than ae advocate that may be said to 
hae some integrity as weel as their neighbours , that is, after a 
sort 0 ’ fashion o’ their am ” 

“ It is indeed but a fashion of integrity that ye nyiH find 
amang them,” replied David Deans, “and a fashion of wisdom, 
and fashion of carnal learning — gazing, glv-uicmg-glasses they 
are, fit only to fling the glaiks in folk’s een, wi’ their pawky 
policy, and earthly ingine, their flights and refinements, and 
periods of eloquence, frae heathen emperors and popish 
canons They canna, m that daft trash ye were reading to 
me, sae muckle as ca’ men that oie sae ill-starred as to be 
amang their hands, by ony name o’ the dispensation o' grace, 
but maun new baptize them by the names of the accursed 
Titus, wha was mide the instrument of burning the holy 
Temple, and other sic like heathens " 

Crossmyloof cares as Utile about Titus or the Latin learning 
as ye do — But U’s a case of necessity — she maun hae counsel 
Now, I could speak to Mr Crossmyloof — he’s weel kend for a 
round spun Presbyterian, and a ruling elder to boot ” 

“He’s a rank Yerastian," replied Deans, “one of the 
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public and pohtitious warldly wise men that studs up to 
prevent ane general owning of the cause in the day of 
power " 

“ What say ye to the auld Laird of Cuffabout ? ” said Saddle 
tree , “ he whiles thumps the dust out of a case gay and weel " 
“He? the fause loon I ” answered Deans — "he was in his 
bandahers to hac joined the ungracious Highlanders in 1715, 
an they had cvr r had the hick to cross the I irth ” 

"Wccl, Arniaton? there's a clever chield for ye*" said 
llTrtohnc triumphantly 

“Ay, to bung popish medals in liU their very Ubiary from 
that schismatic woman in the north, the Duchess of Gordon " 

“ Weel, weel, but somebody yp niaim hae — Wliat think ye 0' 
Kittlepunt?" 

" He's an Arminnn " 

" Woodsettcr?” 

" He's, I doubt, a Cocccian *' 

"Auld Whilliewhawi”’ 

" He’s onything yc like " 

"Young Nsemmo?” 

" He’s naelhmg at V ” 

"Ye'te ill to please, neighbour,” said Saddletree, "I hae 
run ower the pick o’ them for you, ye maun e’en choose for 
joutscll , but bethink ye that m the multitude of counsellors 
there's safety — WImt say ye to try young Mackenyie? he has 
a’ his uncle’s Practiques at the tongue's end ” 

" What, sir, wad ye speak to me,” exclaimed the sturdy 
Presbyterian m excessive wrath, " about a man that has the 
blood of the saints at his fingers' ends ? Didna his erne die 
and gang to his place wi’ the name of the Bluidy Mackenyie? 
and winna he be kend by that name sae lang as there's a Scots 
tongue to speak the word? If the life of the dear bairn that’s 
under a suflenng dispensation, and Jeanie’s, and my am, and 
a’ mankind’s, depended on my asking sic a slave o' Satan to 
speak a word for me or them, they should a' gae down the 
water thcgither for Davie Deans I ” 

It was the exalted tone in which he spoke this last sentence 
that broke up the conversation between Butler and Jeanie, and 
brought them both "ben the house," to use the language of 
the country. Here they found the poor old man half frantic 
between grief, and zealous ire against Saddletree's proposed 
measures, his choek inAamed, his hand clenched, and his voice 
raised, while the tear in his eye, and the occasional quiver of 
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hi8 accents, showed that his utmost cflorts were inadequate to 
shaking off the consciousness of his misery Butler, appre 
hensive of the consequences of his agitation to an aged and 
feeble frame, ventured to utter to him a recommendation to 
patience 

'* I am patient,” returned the old man sienily, — ” more 
patient than any one who is alive to the woful backsliclings of 
a miserable time can be patient, and m so much, that I need 
neither sectarians, nor sons, nor grandsons of sectarians, to 
instruct mj grey hairs hoiv to bear my cross ” 

*' But, sir," continued Butler, taking no offence at the slur 
cast on his giandfather’s faith, “we must use human means 
When you call in a physician, you would not, I suppose, 
question him on the nature of his religious principles?" 

“Wad I fiof' answered David— “But I wid, though, and 
if ho didna satisf) mo that he bad a right sense of the right 
hand and left hand defections of the day, not a goutie of his 
physic should gang through my fither’s son ” 

It IS a dangerous thing to trust to an liiustration Butler 
had done so and miscarried , but, like a gall int soldier when 
his musket misses hre, he stood his ground, and charged with 
the bayonet — “This is too rigid an interpretation of your 
duty, sir The sun shines, and the ram descends, on the just 
and unjust, and they are placed together in life in circum- 
stances which frequently render inteicoursi* between them 
indispensable, peihaps that the evil may have an opportunity 
of being converted by the good, and pi rh ips, also, that the 
righteous might, among other trials, be subjected to that of 
occasional converse vntl\ the profane ” 

“Ye’re a silly callant, Reuben,” answered Deans, “with 
your bits of argument Can a man touch pitch and not be 
defiled ? Oi what think ye of the brave and worthy champions 
of the Covenant, that wadna sae rauckle as hear a minister 
speak, be lus gifts and graces as they would, that liadna 
witnessed against the enormities of the day? Nae lawyer 
shall ever speak for me and mine that hasna concurred in the 
testimony of the scattered, yet lovtly remnant, which abode 
m the cliffs of the rocks ” 

So saying, and as if fatigued, both with the arguments and 
presence of his guests, the old man arose, and seeming to bid 
them adieu with a motion of his herd and hand, went to shut 
himself up in his sleeping apartment 

“It’s thrawing his daughter’s life awa," said Saddletree to 
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Butler, “ to hear him ipeak m that daft gate Where will he 
ever get a Canittoman advocate? Or wha ever heard of a 
lawyer's suffering either for ae religion or another? The 
lasbie's life is clean flung awa 

During the latter part of this debate, Durnbiedikes had 
arrived at the door, dismounted, hung the pony’s bridle on the 
usual hook, and sunk down on his ordinary settle His eyes, 
with more than Ihcir usual animation, followed first one speaker, 
then another, till he caught the melancholy sense of the whole 
from Saddletree's last words He rose from his seal, stumped 
slowly across the room, and, coming close up to Saddletree's 
car, said, in a tremulous, anxious voice, “ Will — will siller do 
naething for them, Mr Saddletree?” 

“Umphl” said Saddletree, looking grave, — “siller will 
Cf.rtiinly do it m the Parliament House, if onything iart do 
It, but whare's the siller to come frae? Mr Deans, ye see, 
will do naething, and though Mrs Saddletree's their far-awa 
fnend, and right good wcel wisher, and is weel disposed to 
assist, yet she wadna like to stand to be bound stfign/i in 
soltdiiM to such an expensive wark An ilka friend wad bear 
a share o' the burden, something might be dune — ilka ane to 
be liable for their am input — I wadna like to see the case fa' 
through without being pled— it wadna be creditable, for a* that 
daft whig body says " 

'' I’ll— 1 will — yes ” (assuming fortitude), “ I will be answer- 
able,” said Durnbiedikes, "for a score of punds sterling”— 
And he was silent, stanng in astonishment at finding himself 
capable of sucli unwonted resolution and excessive generosity 

“God Almighty bless ye, Laird 1" said Jeanie, in a trans 
port of gratitude 

“Ye may ca’ the twenty punds thretty,” said Durnbiedikes, 
looking bashfully away from her, and towards Saddletree 

“ That will do bravely,” said Saddletree, tubbing his hands , 
“ and ye sail hae a’ my skill and Knowledge to gar the siller 
gang far — 1 II ta[Je it out weel — I ken how to gar the birkies 
tak short fees, and be glad o’ them too — it’s only garnng them 
trow ye hae twa or three cases of importance coming on, and 
they’ll work cheap to get custom Let me alane for whilly- 
whamg an advocate — U’s nac sm to get as inuckle frae them 
for our siller as we can — after a', it’s but the wind o' their 
mouth — it costs them naething , whereas, in my wretched 
occupation of a saddler, horse rmlhner, and harness-maker, we 
are out unconscionable sums just for barkened hides and leather.” 
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“ Can I be of no use?” said Butler “ My means, alas • 
are only worth the black coat I wear , but I am young — I owe 
much to the family — Can I do nothing?” 

” Ye can help to collect evidence, sir,” said Saddletree , ” if 
we could but find ony ane to say she had gien the least hint o’ 
her condition, she wad be brought aff wi’ a wat finger — Mr 
Crossmyloof lell'd me sae Tlie crown, says he, canna be 
craved to prove a positive — was*t a positive or a negative tliey 
couldna be ca’d to prove ? — it was the tane or the tithcr o’ 
them, I am sure, and it maksna muckle matter wlulk Where 
fore, says he, the libel maun be redargued by the panel proving 
her defences And it canna be done otherwise ” 

” But the fact, sir," argued Butler, ” the fact that this poor 
girl has borne a child, surely the crown lawyeis must prove 
that?” said Butler 

Saddletree paused a moment, while the visage of Dumbie- 
dikes, which traversed, as if it had been placed on a pivot, 
from the one spokesman to the other, assumed a more blithe 
expression 

“Ye — ye — ye — es,” said Saddletree, after some giave hesi- 
tation 1 ” unquesbonabty that is a thing to be proved, as the 
court will more fully declare by an interlocutor of relevancy in 
common form^ but I fancy that job’s done already, for she 
has confessed her guilt ” 

” Confessed the murder?” exclaimed Jcanie, with a scream 
that made them all start 

“No, I dinna say that," replied Birtohne “ But she con- 
fessed bearing the babe ” 

“And what became of it, then?” said Jeanie, "for not a 
word could I get from her but bitter sighs and tears ” 

“She says it was taken away from her by the woman in 
whose house it was born, and who assisted her at the time " 

“ And who was that woman ? ” said Butler “ Surely by her 
means the truth might be discovered — Who was she ? I will 
fly to her directly ” 

“I wish,” said Dumbiedikes, “I were as young and as 
supple as you, and had the gift of the gab as weel ” 

“ Who IS she? ” again reiterated Butler impatiently — “ Who 
could that woman be?” 

“ Ay, wha kens that but hersell,” said Saddletree , “ she 
deponed further, and declined to answer that interrogatory" 

“Then to herself will I instantly go," said Butler, “fare- 
well, Jeanie j " then coming close up to her — “ Take no ras^ 
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iitps till you hear from me rarewelll” and he immediately 
left the cottage 

“ I wad gang too,” said the landed proprietor, in an anxious, 
jealous, and rtpmmg tone, “ but my powny winna for the life 
o’ mo gang ony other roid than just frae Dumbiedikes to this 
house end, and sae straight Inck again ” 

“ Ye’ll do bettei for them,” said Saddletree, as they left the 
house together, “ by sending me the thretty piinds ” 

“ 1 hretty punds ? ” hesitated Dumbiedikes, who was now out 
of thu mdi of those eyes which had inflamed his generosity, 
*' I only said tweniy pund ” 

"Ay, but,” Slid Saddletree, " that was under protestation 
to add and cik , and so ye enved leave to amend your libel, 
and made it tliretty ” 

" Did I ? I dmna mind that I did, ’ answered Dumbiedikes 
" But whatever I said 1 11 stand to ” Then beslnding his steed 
with some difliculty, he added, “Dinna yc think poor Jeanies 
een wi’ the tears in tlicm glanced like lamour beads, Mr 
Saddletree?" 

" I kennn muckel about women’s een, Laird,” replied the 
insensible Dartolme, “and 1 care just as little 1 wuss 1 
were as weel free o' their tongues, though few wives,” he 
added, recollecting the necessity of keeping up his character 
for domestic rule, “arc under better command than mine, 
Laird 1 allow neither perduelUon nor lese majesty against 
ray sovereign authonty” 

The Laird saw nothing so important m this observation as 
to call for a rejoinder, and when they had exchanged a mute 
salutatiOQ, they parted m peace upon their diflerent errands 


CHAPTER Xin 

I II that fellow front dcownlog, were the ship no itroagoc 

tiun a nut alidl fkt Teinptst 

Butilr IcU neither fatigue nor want of refreshment, although 
from the mode m whicli he had spent the mglit, he might well 
hive been overcome with either But 111 the earnestness with 
which he hastened to the assistance of the sister of Jeame 
Deans, he forgot both 

In his first progress he walked with so rapid a pace as 
almost approached to running, when he was surprised to hear 
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behind him a call upon his name, contending with an isthmalic 
cough, and half drowned amid the resounding trot of an High 
land pony He looked belund, and saw the Land of Dumbie 
dikes making after him with what speed he might, for it 
happened fortunately for the Laud’s purpose of conversing 
with Butler, that his own road homeward was for ahout two 
hundred yards the same with that which led by the neircst 
way to the city Butler stopped when he heard himself thus 
summoned, internally wshing no good to the panting eques 
trim who thus retarded his journey 

“ Uh 1 uh 1 uh 1 ” ejaculated Dumbiedikts, as he checked 
the hobbling pace of the pony by our friend Butler " Uh ' 
uh I It’s a hard-set willyard beast this o’ mine ” He had in 
fact just overtaken the object of his chase at the very point 
beyond which it would have been absolutely impossible for 
him to have continued the pursuit, since there Butler’s road 
parted from that leading to Dumbiedikes. and no means of 
influence or compulsion which the rider could possibly have 
used towards liis Bucephalus could have induced the Celtic 
obstinacy of Rory Bean (such was the pony’s name) to have 
diverged a yard from the path that conducted him to his own 
paddock 

Even when he had recovered from the shortness of breath 
occasioned by a trot much more rapid than Rory or he were 
accustomed to, the high purpose of Dumbiedikes seemed to 
stick as It were in his throat, and impede his utterance, so 
that Butler stood for nearly three minutes ere he could utter a 
syllable, and when he did 6nd voice, it was only to say after 
one or two efforls, " Uh I uh I uhm I I say, Mr — Mr Butler, 
It's a braw day for the ha’rst ” 

"Fine day, indeed,” said Butler "I vish you good 
morning, sir ” 

" Stay — stay a bit,” rejoined Dumbiedikes , " that was no 
what I had gotten to say ' 

"Ihen, pray be quick, and let me have your commands,” 
rejoined IButler, "I crave your pardon, but I am in haste, 
and I'empus nemtni — you know the proverb ” 

Dumbiedikes did not know the proverb, nor did he even 
take the trouble to endeavoui to look as if he did, as others 
in his place might have done He was concentrating all Ins 
intellects for one grand proposition, and could not afford any 
detachment to defend outposts "Isay, Mr Butler, said he, 
“ ken ye if Mr. Saddletree’s a great lawyer? ” 
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“ I have no |jer£.on’s word for it but his own,” answered 
Butler drjly, “ but undoubtedly he best understands his own 
quahues ” 

“ Umph ! ” replied the taciturn Dumbiedikes, m a tone 
which seemed to say, “Mr Butler, I take your meaning" 
“In that case,” he puisucd, “I’ll employ my am man 0' 
business, Nichil Novit (auld Nichil’s son, and amaist ns gleg 
as his f.itlicr), to agent Etfie's plea ” 

And having thus displayed more sagacity than Butler ex- 
pected from him, he courteously touched his gold-laced cocked 
Iial, and by a punch on the ribs, conveyed to Rory Bean, it 
was his rider’s pleasure that he should forthwith proceed 
honle^^a^ds, a hint which the quadruped obeyed with that 
degree of alacrity with winch men and animals interpret and 
obey suggestions which entirely correspond witii their own 
inclinations 

Butler resumed his pace, not without a momentary revival 
of that jealousy, which the honest Laird's attention to the 
family of Deans had at different times excited in his bosom. 
But he was too generous long to nurse any feeling which was 
allied to selfishness “He is,” said Butler to himself, ‘'rich 
in what I want, why should 1 feel vexed that he has the heart 
to dedicate some of his pelf to render them services, which I 
can only form the empty wish of executing ? In God’s name, 
let us each do what we can. May she be but happy 1 — saved 
from the misery and disgrace that seems impending — Let me 
but find the means of preventing the feaiful experiment of this 
evening, and farewell to other thoughts, though my heart 
stnngs break in parting with them ' ” 

He redoubled his pace, and soon stood before the door of 
the Tolbooth, or rather before the entrance where the door 
had formerly been placed His interview with the mysterious 
stranger, the message to Jeanie, his agitating conversation 
with her on the subject of breaking off their mutual engage 
ments, and the interesting scene with old Deans, had so 
f'luire’iy occupied 'ins mind as to drown even recollection 01 
the tragical event which he had witnessed the preceding even 
ing His attention was not recalled to it by the groups who 
stood scattered on the street in conversation, which they 
hushed when strangeis approached, or by the bustling search 
of the agents of the city police, supported by small parties o( 
the military, or by the appearance of the Guard-House, before 
which were treble sentinels, or, finally, by the subdued and 
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intimidntedilooks of the lower orders of society, who, conscious 
that they were liable to suspicion, il they were not guilty of 
accession to a not likely to be strictly mqmrod into, glided 
about with an humble and dismayed aspect, like men whose 
spirits being exhausted in the revel and the dangers of a 
despeiate debauch over night, or nerve shaken, timorous, and 
unenterprising on the succeeding diiy 

None of these symptoms of alaim and trepidation struck 
Butler, whose mind was occupied with a different, and to 
him still more interesting subject, until he stood before the 
entrance to the piison, and saw it defended by a double file 
of grenadiers, instead of bolts and bars 'I heir 'Stand, 
stand*” the blackened appcirance of the doorless gateway, 
and the winding staircase and apartments of the lolbooth, 
now open to the public tye, recalled the whole proceedings 
of the eventful night Upon his requesting to speak with 
Effie Deans, the same tall, thin, silver haired turnkey, whom 
he had seen on the preceding evening, made hi& appearance 
“ I think,” he replied to Butlei’s request of admission, with 
true Scottish indirectness, “ye will be the sane lad that was 
for m to see her yestreen?” 

Butler admitted he was the same person 
“ And I am thinking,” pursued the turnkey, “ that ye 
speered at me when wo locked up, and if we locked up 
earlier on account of Portcous?” 

“ Very likely I might make some such observation,” said 
Butler , “ but the question now is, can I see ERie Deans ? ” 

“ I dinna ken — gang in by, and up the turnpike stair, and 
turn till the ward on the left hand ” 

The old man ioUowtd close behind him, with his keys in 
his hand, not forgetting even that huge one which had once 
opened and shut the outward gate of his dominions, though 
at present it was but an idle and useless burden No sooner 
had Butler entered the room to which he wa-j directed, than 
the experienced hand of the warder selected the proper key, 
and locked it on the outside At first Butler conceived this 
manceuvie was only an effect of the man’s habitual and official 
caution and jealousy But when he heard the hoarse com- 
mand, “Turn out the guard I” and immediately afterwards 
heard the clash of a sentinel’s arms, as he was posted at the 
door of his apartment, he again calltd out to the turnkey, 
“ My good friend, I have business of some consequence with 
Effie Deans, and I beg to see her as soon as possible ” No 
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answer as returned “ If vt be against your rules to adroit 
niG,” repeated Butler, in a still louder tone, “ to see the 
prisoner, I beg you will tell me so, and let me go about 
my business — I'ugii urtvocabiU tempus!" muttered he to 
himself 

“ If ye had business to do, ye suld hae dune it before ye 
cam here,” replied the man of keys from the outside, “ye'll 
find It's easier wunnm m than wiinnin out here— there's sma' 
likelihood o’ another Porteous-mob coming to rabble us again 
— the law \sill baud her am now, neighbour, and that ye’ll 
find to your cost ” 

“ Wliat do you mean by that, sir?” retorted Butler “You 
must mistake me for some other peisoii My name is Reuben 
Butler, pieacher of the gospel ” 

"I icen that weel eneugh," said the turnkey 
“ Well, then, if you know me, I have a right to know from 
you in return, what warrant you have for detaining me , that, 

I know, 18 the right of every British subject ” 

*' Warrant? ” said the jador, — “ tlie warrant’s awa to Lib- 
berton wi’ twa sheriff officers seeking ye If ye bad staid at 
hame, as honest men should do, ye wad hae seen the warrant, 
but if ye come to be incarcerated of your am accord, wha can 
help It, my JO? ” 

“So I cannot see Effie Beans, then,” said Butler, "and 
you are determined not to let me out? ” 

"Troth will I no, neighbour,” answered the old man 
doggedly , " as for Effie Deans, ye’ll hae eneugh ado to mind 
your am business, and let her mind hers, and for letting you 
out, that maun be as the magistrate will determine And 
fare ye weel for a bit, for I maun see Deacon Sawyers put on 
ane or twa o' the doors that your quiet folk broke down 
yesternight, Mr Butler” 

There was something m this exquisitely provoking, but 
there was also something darkly alarming To be imprisoned, 
even on a false accusation, has something in it disagreeable 
and menacing even to men of more constitutional courage 
than Butler had to boast, for although he had much of that 
resolution which arises from a sense of duty and an honour- 
able desire to discharge it, yet, os his imagination was lively, 
and his frame of body delicate, he was far from possessing 
that cool insensibility to danger which is the happy portion 
of men, stronger of health, more firm nerves, and less acute 
sensibility An indistinct idea of peril, which he could 
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neither understand nor ward o/T, seemed to float before his 
eyes lie tried to think over the events of the preceding 
night, in hopes of discovering some means of explaining or 
vindicating hia conduct for appeanng among the mob, since 
it immediately occurred to him that his detention must be 
founded on that circumstance And it was with anxiety that 
he found he could not recollect to have been under the 
observation of any disinterested witness in the attempts tint 
he made from time to time to expostulate with tlie rioters, 
and to prevail on them to release him The distress of 
Deans’s family, the dangerous rendervous which Jeanie had 
formed, and winch he could not now hope to interrupt, had 
also their share m his unpleasant reflections Yet impatient 
as he was to receive an Matrassemeni upon the cause of his 
confinement, and if possible to obtain his liberty, he was 
aflfected with a trepidation which seemed no good omen, 
when, after remaining an hour in this solitary apartment, he 
received a summons to attend the sitting magistrate He 
was conducted from prison strongly guarded By a party of 
soldiers, wiili a parade of precaution, that, however ill timed 
and unnecessary, is generally displayed afUr nn event, which 
such precaution, if used m time, might have prevented 
He was introduced into the Council Chamber, as the place 
IS called where the magistrates hold their sittings, and uhich 
was then at a little distance from the prison One or two of 
the senators of the city were present, and seemed about to 
engage m the examination of an individual who was brought 
forward to the foot of the long green covered table round 
wtiicn the council usually assembled " fs that the preacher ? 
said one of the magistrates, as the city officer in attendance 
introduced Butler The man answered in the affirmative 
“Let him sit down there for an instant, we will finish this 
man s business very briefly ” 

‘ Shall we remove Mr Butler?" queried the assistant 
" It IS not necessary — Let him remain where he is ’’ 

BulJer accordingly sate down on a bench at the bottom of 
the apartment, attended by one of his keepers 

It was a large room, partially and imperfectly lighted , but 
by chance, or the skill of the architect, who might happen to 
remember the advantage which might occasionally be derived 
from such an arrangement, one window was so placed as to 
throw a strong light at the foot of the table at which prisoners 
were usually posted for examination, while the upper end, 
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where the examinants sate, was thrown into shadow Butler’s 
eyt s were iriitantly fixed on the person whose examination 
was at present proceeding, m the idea that he might recog- 
nise some one of the conspirators of the former night But 
though the features of this man were sufficiently marked and 
sti ikj ng, he could not recollect that he had ever seen the m before, 
The complexion of this person was darkjand his age some 
what advanced Hl wore his own hair, combed smooth 
down, and cut very short It was jet black, slightly curled 
by nature, and already mottled with gniy TVie man’s face 
expressed rather kinvcry than vice, and a disposition to 
sharpness, cum ing and roguery, more than the traces of 
stormy and indulged passions llis sharpi quick black eyes, 
acute features, ready sardonic smile, promptitude, and 
effrontery, gave him altogether wh.it is called among the 
vulgar a kMwufg look, which generally implies a tendency to 
knavery At a fair or market, you could not for a moment 
have doubted that he was a horse-jockey, intimate with all 
the tricks of his trade, yet had you met him on a moor, you 
would not have apprehended any violence trom him His 
dress was also that of a hor^c-dcalcr — a close-buttoned 
jockeycoat, or wiap rascal, as it was then termed, with huge 
metal buttons, coarse blue upper stockings, called boot hose, 
because supplying the place of boots, and a slouched hat, 
He only wanted a loaded whip under hiS arm and a spur 
upon one heel, to complete the dress ot the character he 
set-med to represent. 

" Your name is James Ratcliffe said the magistrate 

“ Ay— always wi' your honour’s leave " 

T. hat IS to say, you could find me another name if I did 
not like that one?" 

“ Twenty to pick and choose upon, always with your 
honour's leave," resumed the respondent 

“ But James Ratchfle is your present name? — what is your 
trade ? " 

“ I canna just say, distinctly, that I have what ye wad ca' 
precteseiy a trade ” 

“But," repeated the magistrate, “what are your means of 
living — your occupation?” 

“ Hout tout — your honour, vn’ your leave, kens that as 
weel as I do," replied the examined 

“ No matter, I want to hear you describe it," said the 
examinant 
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“Me describe? — and to your honour? — far be it from 
Jemmie Ratchffe,” responded the prisoner 
“ Come, sir, no trifling — I insist on an answer 
Wtel, sir,” replied the declarant, * 1 maun make a clean 
breast, fur ye see, wi’ your have, I am looking for favour — 
Describe my occupation, quo ye ?~ troth it will be ill to do 
that, in a feasible way, m a phcc like this — but what is't 
again that the aught command says?” 

“Thou shall not steal,” answered the magistrate 
“Art you sure o* that?” replied the accused — “Troth, 
then, my occupation, and that command, are sair at odds, 
for i read it, thou shtilt steal , and that makes an unco 
difference, though there’s but a wee bit word left out ” 

“To cut the matter short, Raiclifle, you have been a most 
notorious thief,” said the examinant 

1 believe Highlands and Lowlands ken that, sir, forby 
England and Holland,” replied Ratchfle, with the greatest 
composure and effrontery 

“And what d'ye think the end of your calling will be?” 
said the magistrate 

“ I could have gien a braw guess yesterday— but I dinna 
ken sae weel the day,” answered the prisoner 
“And what would you have said would have been your 
end, had you been asked the question yesterday?” 

“Just the gallows,” replied Ratchfle, with the same com 
posure 

“You are a daring rascal, sir," said the magistrate, “and 
how dare you hope limes are mended with you to day?" 

“Dear, your honour," answered RatchlTe, “there’s muckle 
difference between lying in prison under sentence of death, 
and staying there of ane’s am proper accord, when it would 
have cost a man naelhing to gel up and nn awa — what was 
to hinder me from stepping out quietly, when the rabble 
walked awa wi’ Jock Porteous yestreen? — and does your 
honour really think I staid on purpose to be hanged?” 

I do not know what you may have proposed to yourself, 
but I know," said the magistrate, "what the law proposes for 
you, and that is to hang you next Wednesday eight il lys ” 

“ Na, na, your honour," said Ratchfle firmly, “craving your 
honour’s pardon, ITl ne’er believe that till I see it 1 have 
kend the Law this mony a year, and mony a thrawarl job I 
hae had wi' her first and last, but the auld jaud is no sae ill 
as that comes to — 1 aye fand her bark waur than her bite ” 
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“And if you do not expect the gallows, to which you are 
condemned (for the fourth time to my knowledge), m.iy I beg 
the favour to know,” said the magistrate, "what it is that you 

exiicct, in consideration of your not having taken your 
flight with the rest of the jail-birds, which I will admit was a 
line of conduct little to have been expected ?” 

“ I would never have thought for a moment of staying m 
that auld gousty toom house,*' answered Ratcliffe, “ but that 
use and wont had just gicn me a fancy to the place, and I'm 
just LxpLCting n bit post in’t ” 

“A post?” excLumed the magistrate, “a whipping-post, I 
suppose, you mean ?” 

“ Na, lilt, sir, I had nae thoughts o’ a whuppm-post 
After hiving been four times doomed to hang by the neck 
till I was dtad, I think I am far beyond being wluippit ” 

“ ihen, m Htaven’s name, what rfi/f you expect?” 

"Just the post of under-turnkey, for I understand there's a 
vacancy," said the prisoner , “ I wadna think of asking the 
lockman's ‘ place ower hia head , it wadna suit me sae weel as 
ither folk, for I never could put a beast out o' the way, much 
less deal wi’ a man ” 

” That's sortiethiug in your favour,” said the magistrate, 
making exactly the inference to which Ratcliffe was desirous 
to lead him, though he mantled his art with an affectation of 
oddity “But,” continued the magistrate, “how do you 
think you can be trusted with a charge in the prison, when 
you have broken at your own hand half the jails m Scot 
knd?” 

'MVi' your honour's leave,” said Ratcliffe, "if I kend sac 
weel how to wun out mysell, it’s like I wad be a' the better a 
hand to keep other folk in I think they wad ken theit 
business weel that held me in when 1 wanted to be out, 
or wan out when I wanted to baud them in.” 

The remark seemed to strike the magistrate, but he made 
no farther immediate observation, only desired Ratcliffe to 
be removed 

\\ hen tins daring, and yet sly freebooter was out of 
hearing, the magistrate asked the city-clerk, "what he thought 
of the fellow's assurance?” 

“It’s no lor me to say, sir,” replied the clerk j “but if 
James Ratcliffe be inclined to turn to good, there is not a 
man e’er came within the ports of the burgh could be of 
^ Now V — tlftogiown, OT Lot.|(n\an 
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sae mucldp use lo the Good ‘lown in the thief and lock-up 
line of business I’ll speak to Mr Sharpitlaw about him ” 
Upon Ratclifte’s retreat, Butler was placed at the table for 
examination The nngislratc conducted his inquiry civilly, 
but yet in a manner which gave him to undei stand tint he 
laboured under strong suspicion With a frankness ^^hlch at 
once became his calling and character, Butler avowed his 
involuntary presence at the murder of PoUious, and, at the 
request of the magistrate, entered into a minute detail of 
the ciicumstances winch attended lint unhippy affair All 
the particulars, such as wc have narrated, were Culcen niiniitelj 
down by the clerk from Butler's dictation 
When the narrative was concluded, the cioss examination 
commenced, which it is a painful task even for the most 
candid witness to undergo, since a story* especially if con 
nccted with agitating and alarming incidents, can scarce be 
so clearly and distinctly aold, but that some ambiguity and 
doubt may be thrown upon it by a string of successive and 
minute interrogatories 

The magistrate commenced by observing, that Butler had 
said his object was to return to the village of Libberlon, 
but that he was interrupted by the mob at the West Port, 
la the West Port your usual way of leaving town when 
you go to Libberton?” said the magistrate with a sneer 
“ No, certainly,” answered Butler, with the haste of a man 
anxious to vindicate the accuracy of his evidence , “ but I 
chanced to be nearer that port than any other, and the hour 
of shutting the gates was on the point of striking " 

“Ihat was unlucky,” said the magistrate dryly “Pray, 
being, as you say, under coercion and fear of the lawless 
multitude, and compelled to accompany them through scenes 
disagreeable to all men of humanity, and more especially 
irreconcilable to the profession of a minister, did you not 
a'^tempt to struggle, resist, or escape from their violence?” 

Butler replied, "that their numbers preventid him from 
attempting resistance, and their vigilance from effecting his 
escape ’ 

" 1 hat was unlucky,” again repeated the magistrate, in the 
same dry uiacquiescent tone of loicc and manner He 
proceeded with decency and politeness, but with a stiffness 
which argued his continued suspicion, to ask many questions 
concerning the behaviour of the mob, the manners and dress 
of the ringleaders, and when he conceived that the caution 
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of Butler if he was deceiving him, mubt be lulled asleep, 
the maijistiatp suddenly and artfully leturiit-d to former parts 
of his dccKrition, and required a new recapitulation of the 
circumstances, to the irunutest and most trivial point, which 
attended each pait of the melancholy scene No confusion 
or conlridiction however, occurred that could countenance 
the suspicion which he scuntd to have adopted against Butler 
At lenptli the train ol his interrogatories reached Madge 
Wildfirt, at whose name the migislrate and town elerk ex 
chinged significant glances If the fUe of the Good lown 
had depi ndeil on her careful iiiagisliate s knowing the features 
and dre^s of this personage, Ins inquiries could not have been 
more paiticuhr But Butler could say almost nothing of 
tins person s features, which were disguised app irently with 
Tud paint and sool, like an Indian going to battle besides 
the projecting shade of a emch or coif, which muffled the hair 
of the supposed female He deelared that he thought he 
could not know this Madge Wildfire, if placed before him 
m a different dress, but that he believed he might recognise 
her voice 

The inag^istrate requested him again to state by what gate 
he left the citj 

‘ By the Cowgate Poit,” replied Butler 
" Was that the nearest road to Libberton 
“No,' answered Butler with embarrassment, “but it was 
the nearest way to extricate mysdf from the mob '* 

The clerk and magistrate again exchanged glances 
" Is the Cowgate Port a nearer way to Lil^erton from the 
Grassmarket than Biisto Port?” 

“ No,' replied Butler , “ but I had to visit a fnend ” 
“Indeed? said the interrogator, — “You were m a hurry 
to ttll the sight you had witnessed, I suppose ? ' 

“Indeed I was not,” replied Butler, “nor did I speak 
on the subject the whole tunc I was at Saint Leonards 
Crags ’ 

“ VVbjcJj road did you take to Saint Leonard's Crags ? “ 

“ By the foot of Salisbury Crags ” was the reply 
"Indeed? — you seem partial to circuitous routes,” again 
said the magistrate “ Whom did you see after you left the 
aty? ' 

One by one lie obtained a description of every one of the 
groups who had passed Butler, as already noticed, their number, 
demeanour, and appearance , and, at length, came to the cir 
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eumstance of the mysteiious stranger m the King s Park On 
this subject Butler would fain have remained silent Put the 
magistrate had no sooner got a slight hint concerning the in- 
cidentj than he bcenietl bent to possess himsdf of the most 
minute particulars 

“Look ye, Mr Butler,” said he, “you are a young man, 
and bear an excellent chaiaclcr, so much I will myself testify 
m your favour But we arc aware there lias been, at linicsi, a 
sort of bastard and fiery icil in some of youc order, and thusc, 
men irreproachable in other points, which has led tliein into 
doing and countenancing gieat iiicgulaiilics, by which the 
peace of the country is liable to be shaki n — 1 uill deal plainly 
with you. I am not at all satisfied with this story, of your 
setting out again and again to seek your dwelling by two 
several roads, which vscrc both circuitous And, to be frank, 
no one whom we have examined on this unhappy affair, could 
trace in your appearance anything like your acting under 
compulsion Moreover, the waiters at the Cowgate Port 
observed something like the trepidation of guilt in your 
conduct, and declare that you were the first to command 
them to open the gate, in a lone of authority, as if sUll 
presiding over the guards and outposts of the rabble, who 
had besieged them the whole night ” 

fr “God forgive themi” said Butler, “I only asked free 
passage for myself, they roust have much misunderstood, if 
they did not wilfully misrepresent me” 

“Well, Mr Butler,” resumed the magistrate, “I am inclined 
to judge the best and hope the best, as 1 am suie I wish the 
best, but you must be frank with me, if you wish to secure 
my good opinion, and lessen the risk of inconvenience to your 
self You have allowed you saw another individual in your 
passage tluough the King’s Park to Saint leonard's Crags — 
I must know every word which passed betwixt you ” 

Ihus closely pressed, Butler, who had no reason for con 
cealing what passed at that meeting, unless because Jeame 
Deans was concerned in it, thought it best to teJl the whole 
truth from beginning to end 

“ Do you suppose,” said the mxgiblrate, pausing, “ that the 
young woman will accept an invitation so mjstenous?” 

“I fear she will,” replied Butler 

“Why do you use the word fear it?” said the magistrate 

“Because I am apprehensive for her safety, m meeting, at 
such a time and place, one who had something of the m.anner 
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of a desperado, and whose message was of a character so in 
explicable " 

" Her safety slnll be cared for,” said the magistrate Mr 
Butler, I am concerned I cannot immediately discharge you 
from confinement, but I hope you will not be long detained 
— Remove Mr Butler, and let him be provided with decent 
accommodation in ill respects " 

He was conducted biclv to the prison accordingly, but, m 
the food oOered to him, ns well as m the apartment in which 
lit was lodged, the recommend rtion of the magistrate was 
strictly attended to 


CHAP TER XIV 


bitk aft I «erie w* tU« 

And lonely wai (ho way 
As JODCl wi her green mnni U 
io MUcs Crou eho did s-iu 

i 

Leaving Butler to all the uncomfortable thoughts attached to 
his new situation, among which the most predominant was his 
feeling that he was, by his confinement, deprived of all possi 
bility of assisting the family at St Leonard’s m their greatest 
need, we return to Jeanie Deans, who had seen him depart, 
without an opportunity of further explanation, in all that agony 
of mmd with which the female heart bids adieu to the compli- 
cated sensations so well desciibed by Coleridge, — 

Hopes, and fears that kindle b >pe, 

An undUlingMishable throng 
And gentle wishes long subdue 1 — 

Subdued and cherish d long 

It !•> not the fiimcst heart (and Jeanie, under her russet 
rokelay, had one that would not have disgraced Cato's 
daughter) that can most easily bid adieu to these soft and 
Tfim^lcd emotiOAs She wept, fox a fe.i xovoutes b.tterl;, awl 
without attempting to refrain from this indulgence of passion 
But a moment’s recollection induced her to check, herself for 
a grief selfish and proper to her own affections, while her 
father and sister wore plunged into such deep and irretrievable 
affiichon She drew hom her pocket the letter which hid 
been that morning flung into her apartment through an open 
window, and the contents of which were as singular as the 
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expression was violent and energetic “ If she would save a 
human being from the most damning guilt, and all its desperate 
consequences, — if she desired the life and honour of her sister 
to be saved from the bloody fangs of an unjust law, — if she 
desired not to forfeit peace of mind here, and happiness here 
after, sueh was the frantic style of the conjuration, "she was 
entreated to give a sure, secret, and solitaiy meeting to the 
writer She alone could rescue biin,” so ran the Jeller, "and 
he only could rescue her” He vras m such circumstances, 
the billet farther informed her, that an attempt to bring any 
iMtnesB of their conference, or even to inenlion to her father, 
or any other person whatsoever, the letter iiliich requested it, 
would inevitably prevent its taking place, and insure the de 
struction of her sister Ihe letter concluded with incoherent 
but violent protestations, that in obeying this summons she 
had nothing to fear personally 
The message delivered to her by Butler from the strangei 
m the Park tallied exactly with the contents of the letter, but 
assigned a later hour and a diflerent place of meeting Appa 
rently the writer of the letter had been compelled to let Butler 
so far into his confidence, for the sake of announcing this 
change to Jeanie She was more than once on the point of 
producing the billet, m vindication of herself from her lover's 
half hinted suspicions But there is something in stooping to 
justification which the pndc of innocence does not at all times 
willingly submit to , besides that the threats contained in the 
letter, in case of her betraying the secret, hung heavy on her 
heart It is probable, however, that, had they remained longer 
together, she might have taken the resolution to submit the 
whole matter to Butler, and be guided by him as to the line 
of conduct which she should adopt And when, by the sudden 
interruption of their conference, she lost tlie opportunity of 
doing so, she felt as if she had been unjust to a friend, whose 
advice might have been highly useful, and whose attachment 
deserved her full and unreserved confidence 

I’o have recourse to her father upon this occasion, she 
considered as highly impiudcnt There was no possibility 
of conjecturing in what light the matter might strike old 
David, whose mannei of acting and thinking in extraordinary 
circurrstances depended upon feelings and principles peculiar 
to himself, the operation of which could not be calculated 
upon even by those best acquainted with him lo have 
requested some female friend to have accompanied her to 
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the place of rendezvous, would perhaps have been the most 
eligible expedient j but the threats of the wnter, that betraying 
his secret would prevent their meeting (on which her sister’s 
safety was said to depend) from taking place at all, would 
have deterred her from making such a confidence, even had 
she known a person in whom she thought it could with safety 
have been reposed But she knew none such Ihcir ac- 
quaintince with the cottagers m the vicinity had been very 
slight, and limited to trifling acts of good neighbourhood 
Jeaiiie knew liLtk of them, ind what she knew did not greatly 
incline hor to trust any of tlicin 'Ihcy were of the order 
of loqu icious good humoured gossips usually found in their 
situition of life , and their conversation had at all times few 
charms for a young woman, to whom nature and the circum 
stance of a solitary life had given a depth of thought and force 
of clnracter superior to the frivolous part of her sex, whether 
ID high or low degree 

Lett alone and separated from all earthly counsel, she had 
recourse to a fnend and adviser, whose ear is open to the cry 
of the poorest and most afflicted of his people She knelt, 
and prayed with fervent sincerity, that God would please to 
direct her what course to follow m her arduous and distressing 
situUion It was the belief of the time and sect to which she 
belonged, that special answers to prayer, differing little in tlieit 
character from divine inspiration, were, as they expressed it, 
'‘borne in upon their minds" m answer to their earncbt peti- 
tions in a crisis of difficulty 'Without entering into an abstruse 
point of divimty, one thing is plain, namely, that the person 
who lays open his doubts and distresses m prayer, with feeling 
and sincerity, must necesbarilj, m the act of doing so, purify 
his mind from the dross of worldly passions and interests, and 
bring It into that state, when the resolutions adopted are likely 
to be selected rather from a sense of duty, than from any 
inferior motive Jeanie irose from her devotions, with her 
heart fortified to endure afflictions, and encouraged to face 
difncuhies 

will meet this unhappy man," she said to herself— 
" unhappy he must be, since I doubt he has been the cause 
of poor hffie’s misfortune — but I will meet him, be it for good 
or ill My mind shall never cast up to me, that, for fear of 
what might be said or done to inystlf, I left that undone that 
might even yet be the rescue of her " 

With a mind greatly composed since the adoption of this 
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resolution, she went to Attend her father "Ihe old man, firm 
in the principles of his youth, did not, in outward appearance 
at least, permit a thought of his family distress to interfere 
with the stoical reserve of his countenance and manners He 
even chid his daughter for having neglected, in the distress 
of the morning, some trifling domestic duties which fell under 
her department. 

“Why, what meaneth this, Jcanie?” said the old man — 
“The brown four year auld’s milk is not seiled yet, nor the 
bowics put up on the bink If you ncgltct your warldly diiLu-s 
in tlie day of affliction, what confidenrc have I tint ye mind 
the greater matters that concern salvation? God knows, our 
bowies, and our pipkins, and our draps o’ milk, and our bits 
o’ bread, are nearer and dearer to us than the bread of life” 
Jeanie, not unpleased to hear her father's thouglits thus 
expand themselves beyond the sphere of his mimcdiale dis 
tress, obeyed him, and proceeded to put her household matters 
in order, while old David moved from place to place about 
his ordinary employments, scarce showing, unless by a nervous 
impatience at remaining long stationary, an occasional convul 
sive aigh, or twinkle of the eyelid, that he was labouring under 
the yoke of such bitter afHiciion 
The hour of noon came on, and the father and child sat 
down to their homely repast In his petition for a blessing 
on the meal, the poor old man added to hts supplication, a 
prayer that the bread eaten m sadness of heart, and the bitter 
waters of Marah, might be made as nourishing as those which 
had been poured forth from a full cup and a plentiful basket 
and store , and having concluded his benediction, and resumed 
the bonnet which he had laid ‘‘reverently aside,” he proceeded 
to exhort his daughter to eat, not by example indeed, but at 
least by precept 

"I he man after God’s own heart,” he said, “washed and 
anointed himself, and did eat bread, m order to express his 
submission under a dispensation of suffering, and it did not 
become a Christian man or woman so to cling to creatiire- 
comforls of wife or baims” (here the words became too great, 
as it were, for his utterance) “as to forget the first duly — 
submission to the Divine will ” 

To add force to hts precept, he took a morsel on his plate, 
but nature proved too strong even for the powerful feelings 
with which he endeavoured to bridle it Ashamed of his weak- 
ness, he started up, and ran out of the house, with haste very 
♦r >3-1 
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unlike the deliberation of his usual movements In less than 
five minutes he returned, having successfully stiuggled to re- 
cover his ordinary composure of mind and countenance, and 
affected to colour over his late retreat, by muttering that he 
thought he heard the “young staig loose m the byre ” 

He did not again trust himself with the subject of his former 
conversation, and his daughter was glad to see that he seemed 
to avoid further discourse on that agitating topic The hours 
glided on, as on they must and do pass, whether winged with 
joy or laden with afilirtion 1 he sun set beyond the dusky 
cmincnoc of the Castle, and the screen of western lulls, and 
the dost, of evening summoned David Deans and his daughter 
to the family duty of the night It came, bitterly upon Jeanie’s 
recollection, how oltcn, when the hour of worship approached, 
she used to watch the lengthening shadow*., and look out from 
the door of the house, to see if she could spy her sister's return 
homeward Alas I this idle and thoughtless waste of time, to 
what evils had it not finally led ? and was she altogether guilt- 
less, who, noticing Effic's turn to idle and light society, had 
not called in her father’s authority to restiam her ? — Tut I 
acted for the best, she again reflected, and who could have 
expected such a growth of evil, from one gram of human 
leaven, ui a disposition so kind, and candid, end generous? 

As they sate down to the “exercise," as it is called, a chair 
happened accidentally to stand in the place which Effie usually 
occupied David Deans saw his daughter's eyes swim m tears 
as they were directed towards this object, and pushed it aside, 
with a gesture of some impatience, as if desirous to destroy 
eveiy iiKmorial of earthly interest when about to address the 
Deity The portion of Scripture was read, the psalm was 
sung, the prayer was made, and it was remarkable that, in 
discharging these duties, the old man avoided all passages and 
expressions, of which Scripture aflords so many, that might be 
considered as applicable to his own domestic misfortune In 
doing so It was perhaps his intention to spare the feelings of 
his daughter, as well as to maintain, m outward show at least, 
that sioicsl appearTnee of patient endurance of all the evil 
which pailh could bring, which was, in his opinion, essential 
to the character of one who rated all earthly things at their 
own ju'it estimate of nothingness When he had finished the 
duly of the evening, he came up to his daughter, wished her 
good night, and, having done so, continued to hold her by 
the hands for half a minute , then drawing her towards him, 
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kibiccl her forelicTd, and ejaculated, “The God of Isiirl bless 
you, even with the blessings of the promise, my dear bi rn I ' 

It wis not either in the mture or habits of David Deans to 
seem a fond father, nor was he often observed to espcriencc 
or at least to evince, that fulness of the heart which seeks 
to expand itself in tender expressions or tirtssts even to 
those who were dearest to him On the conlriry, be used to 
censure tins as a degree of weakness m sevcial of his neigh 
hours, and particularly in poor widow Butler It followtd, 
howevei, from the rarity of siu h emotions, in this self denied 
and reserved man, that his children Utichcd to uetasional 
marks of his affection and approbation i degree of high 
interest and solemnity, wdl considering them us evidences 
of feelings which were only expressed when they became too 
intense for suppression or concealment 
With deep emotion, therefore, did he bestow, and his 
daughter leceive, this benediction and paternal caiess “And 
you, my dear father,” exclaimed leanie, wlien the dooi had 
closed upon the venerable old man, “ m \y you have purchased 
and promised blessings multiplied upon you — upon who 

walk m this world as though you were not of the world, and 
hold all that it can give or take away but as the wn/^es that 
the sun blink brings out, and the evening wind sweeps away 1 ” 
She now made preparation for her night walk Her father 
slept m another part of the dwelling, and, regular in all his 
habits, seldom or never left his apartment when he had betaken 
himself to it for the evening It was therefore easy for her to 
leave the house unobserved, so soon as the time approaclied 
at which she was to keep her appointment But the step she 
was about to take had difficulties and terrors in her own eyes, 
though she had no reason to apprehend her father’s interference 
Her life had been spent m the quiet, uniform, and regular 
seclusion of their peaceful and monotonous household The 
very hour which some damsels of the present day, as well of 
her own as of higher degree, would consider as the natural 
period of commencing an evening of pleasure, brought, m her 
opinion, awe and solemnity m it , and the resolution she had 
taken, had a strange, daring, and adventurous charaeier, to 
which she could hardly reconcile herself when the moment 
approached for putting it into execution Her handb trembled 
as she snooded her fair hau beneath the ribband, llun the 
only ornament or cover which young unmarried women wore 
on their head, and as she adjusted the scarlet tartan screen 
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or mufllei mide of ptaid, which the Scottish women wore, 
much in the fashion ol the black silk veils still a part of 
female dress in the Netherlands A sense of impropriety 
as wdl as ol danger pressed upon her, as she lifted the latch 
of her paternal mansion to leave ii on so wild an expedi 
tion, and at so late m hour, unprotected, and without the 
kiiot\lcclge of her natural guaidun 

Wlien sIk found herself abroad and in the open fields, 
additiunal subjcfts of apprehension crowded upon her The 
dim cliffs uicl scittercd rocks, interspersed with green sward, 
through which she had to pass to the place of appointment, as 
they glimmered before her in a clear autumn night, recalled 
to her memory many a deed of violence, which, according to 
tradition, had been done and suffered among them In 
earlier days they had been the haunt of robbers and assassins, 
the memory of whose crimes are preserved m the various 
edicts which the council of the city, and even the parliament 
of Scotland, had passed for dispersing their bands, and en 
snring safety to the lieges, so near the precincts of the city 
I he names of these criminals, and of their atrocities, were still 
remembered in traditions of the scattered cottages and the 
neighbouring suburb In latter times, as we have already 
noticed, the sequestered and bioken character of the ground 
tendered U a fit theatre for duels and rencontres among the 
fiery youth of the period Two or three of these incidents, all 
sanguinary, and one of them fatal in its termination, had 
happened since Deans came to live at Saint Leonard’s Hia 
daughter’s recollections, therefore, were of blood and horror 
as she pursued the small scarce tracked solitary path, every 
step of which conveyed her to a greater distance from help, 
and deeper into the ominous seclusion of these unhallowed 
precincts 

As the moon began to peer forth on the scene with a 
doubtful, flitting, and solemn light, Jeanie’s apprehensions 
took another turn, too peculiar to hei rank and country to 
remain unnoticed Bui to trace its origin wiU require 
another chapter 
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CHAPIER XV 

- ■ T) « *p ril I Ikvp seen 
Mty be the devil And the devil hn fiowet 
To assume a pleasing shape 

Hat Ul 

WJrcHCRAFj' and demonoJogy, 'is ivti hive had aircidy occa- 
sion to remark, were at this period believed in by almost 
all ranks, but more especially among the Bliictcr classes of 
prtsbyterhins, whose government, when then party were at 
the head of the state, had been mueh sullied by tlieir eagei 
ness to inquire into and perseeute these imagiinry crimes 
Now, in this point of view also, Saint I^eonard's Crigs, and 
the adjacent Chase, were a dreaded and ill reputed district 
Not only had witches held their meetings there, but tveu of 
very late years the enthusiast, or impostor, mentioned m the 
Pandffimonuim of Rich'ird Bovel, Gentleman,^ had, among 
the recesses of these romnnlic cliffs, found his way into the 
hidden retreats where the fairies revel m the bowels of the earth 
With all these legends Jcanie Deans was too well acquainted, 
to escape that strong impression which they usually make on 
the imagination Indeed, relations of this ghostly kind had 
been familiar to her from her infancy, for they were the only 
relief which her father’s conversation afforded from contro 
versial argument, or the gloomy histor> of the strivings and 
testimonies, escapes, captures, tortures, and executions of 
those martyrs of the Covenant, with whom it was his chiefest 
boast to say he had been acquainted In the recesses of 
mountains, in caverns, and m morasses, to which these 
persecuted enthusiasts were so ruthlessly pursued, they con 
ceived they had often to contend with the visible assaults 
of the Enemy of mankind, as in the cities, and m the culti 
vated fields, they were exposed to those of the tyrannical 
government and their soldiery Such were the terror:, which 
made one of their gifted seers exclaim, when his companion 
returned to him, after having left him alone in a haunted 
cavern m Sorn in Galloway, "It is hird living in this world 
— incarnate devils above the earth, and devils under the 
earth ! b'lian has been here since ye went away, but I have 
dismissed him by resisnnce, we will be no more lioubled 
with him this night ” David Deans believed this, and mmy 
1 Note VI — ^Tbe Fairy Uoy of 1 eith 
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Other such ghostly encounters and victories, on the faith of 
the Ansars, or auxilnnes of the banished prophets This 
event was beyond David's remembrance But he used to 
tell with great aive, yet not without a feeling of proud supe 
nority to his auditors, how he himself had been present at 
a ficlfl meelnig at Ciochmade, when the duty of the day 
was inlciriipted by the appantion of a tall black imn, who, 
in tlie act of crossing a foid to join the congregation, lost 
ground, and \vas curied down appirently by the force of 
the sirtim All weie instantly at woik to assist liim, but 
wuh bo little success, that ten or t%velvc stout men, who 
had hold of tlie rope which they had cast in to his aid, were 
ratlicr in dangei to be dragged into the stream, and lose 
ihcir own lives, than likely to save that of tlie supposed 
peii&hing man “ liut famous John Semple of Carspharn," 
Divid Deans used to sty with exultation, “saw the whaup 
in the rape — * Quit the rope,’ he ened to us (foi I that was 
but a callant had a baud o’ the rape m>sell), ‘it is the Great 
Enemy ' he will burn, but not drown , his design is to disturb 
the good wark, by raising wonder and concision in your 
minds , to put off fiom yout spmts all that ye hae heard 
and felt’ — Sae we let go the rape,” said David, “and he 
went adown the water screeching and bullenng like a Bull 
of Baslian, as he's ca’d in Scripture ” ^ 

Trained in these and similar legends, it was no wonder 
that Jeanie began to feci an ill defined apprehension, not 
merely of the phantoms which might beset her way, but 
of the quality, nature, and purpose of the being who had 
thus appointed her a meeting, at a place and hour of horror, 
and at a time when her mind must be necessarily full of 
those tempting and ensnaring thoughts of grief and despair, 
which were supposed to lay sufierers particulaily open to 
the temptations of the Evil One If such an idea had 
crossed even Butler’s well informed mind, it was calculated 
to nuke a much stronger impression upon hers Yet firmly 
believing the possibility of an encounter so tenible to flesh 
and blood, Jeame, with a degree of resolution of which we 
cannot suflicieiitly estimate the merit, because the incredulity 
of the age has rendered us strangers to the nature and extent 
of her feelings, persevered in her determination not to omit 
an opportunity of doing something towards saving her sister, 
altliough, in the attempt to avail herself of it, she might be 

I Now Vn — Iriercoursc of ibe Covciutntera wiUi the Invisible World 
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exposed to dangers so dreadful to her itmgination So, like 
Christiana m the Pilgrim’s Progress, when traversing with a 
timid yet resolved step the terrors of the Valley of the Sliadow 
of Death, she glided on by rock and stone, “now in glimmer 
and now m gloom,” as her path lay through moonlight or 
shadow, and endeavoured to overpower the suggestions of 
fear, sometimes by fixing her mind upon the distressed con 
dition of her sister, and the duty she Ky under to afford her 
aid, should that be m her power, and more frequently by 
recurring in mental prayer to the piotcclion of that heing 
to whom night is as noon day 

Thus drowning at one time her fears by fixing her mind on 
a subject of overpowering interest, and arguing them down 
at others by referring herself to the protection of the Deity, 
she at length approached the place assigned for this myste 
nous conference 

It was situated m the depth of the valley behind Salisbury 
Crags, which has for a background the north western shoulder 
of the mountain called Arthur’s Seat, on whose descent still 
remain the ruins of what was once a chapel, or hermitage, 
dedicated to Saint Anthony the Eremite A better site for 
such a building could hardly have been selected, for the 
chapel, situated among the rude and pathless cliffs, lies m 
a desert, even in the immediate vicinity of a rich, populous, 
and tumultuous capital and the hum of the city might 
mingle with the orisons of the recluses, conveying as little 
of worldly interest as if it had been the roar of the distant 
ocean Beneath the steep ascent on which these rums are 
still visible, was, and perhaps is still pointed out, the place 
where the wretch Nicol Muschat, who has been already men 
tioned m these pages, had closed a long scene of cruelty 
towards his unfortunate wife, by murdering her, with circum 
stances of uncommon barbarity ^ The execration in w hich 
the man's crime was held extended itself to the place where 
It was perpetrated, which was marked by a small cairii, or heap 
of stones, composed of those which each chance passenger 
had thrown there in testimony of abhorrence, and on the 
pnnciple, it would seem, of the ancient British malediction, 
“ May ) ou have a cairn for your burial place 1 ” 

As our heroine approached this ominous and unhallowed 
spot, she paused and looked to the moon, now rising broad 
on the north west, and shedding a more distinct light than it 
> Nolo IV — Muschat s Cairn 
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had afforded dining her walk thither Eyeing the planet for 
a moment, she then slowly and fearfully turned her head 
towards the cairn, from which it was at first averted She 
was at first disappointed Nothing was visible beside the 
lutlc pile of stones, which shone grey in the moonlight A 
multitude of confused suggestions rushed on her mind Had 
her correspondent deceived her, and broken his appointment? 
— was he too tardy at the appointment he had made? — ot 
bad some strange turn of fate prevented him from appeanng 
as he proposed ? — or, if he were an unearthly being, as her 
secret apiirehensions suggested, was it his object merely to 
delude her with false hopes, and put her to unnecessary toil 
and terror, according to the nature, as she had heard, of 
those wandering demons? — or did he purpose to blast her 
with the sudden horrors of his presence when she had come 
close to the place of rendezvous? These anxious reflections 
did rtoi prevent her approaching to the cairn with a pace that, 
though slow, was determined 

hen she was within two yards of the heap of stones, a 
figure rose suddenly up from behind it, and Jeanie scarce 
forbore to scream aloud at what seemed the realisation of the 
most frightful of her anticipations She constrained herself 
to silence, however, and, making a dead pause, suffered the 
figure to open the conversation, which he did by asking, in a 
voice which agitation rendered tremulous and hollow, “ Ate 
you the sister of that ill fated young woman?" 

“ 3 am — I am the sister of Effic Deans 1 ” exclaimed Jeanie 
“And as ever you hope God will hear you at your need, tell 
me, if you can tell, what can be done to save her ! " 

“ I do not hope God will hear me at my need," was the 
singular answer “I do not deserve — I do not expect He 
will This desperate language he uttered in a tone calmer 
than that witii which he had at first spoken, probably because 
the shock of first addressing her was what he felt most diffi 
cult to overcome Jeanie remained mute with horror to hear 
language expressed so utterly foreign to all which sne had 
ever been acquainted with, that it sounded in her ears rather 
like that of a fiend than of a human being The stranger 
pursued his address to her without seeming to notice her 
surprise “You see before you a wretch, predestined to evil 
here and hereafter " 

“ For the sake of Heaven, that hears and sees us," said 
Jeanie, “dinna speak in this desperate fashion! The gospel 
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IS sent to the chief of sinners — to the most miserable among 
the miserable " 

“ Then should I have my own share therein,” said the 
stranger, “if you call it sinful to Iiavc been the destruction 
of the mother that bore me — of the friend that loved me — of 
the woman that trusted me — of the innocent cliild that was 
born to me If to have done all this is to be a sinner, and 
to survive it is to be miserable, then am I most guilty and 
most miserable indeed ” 

“Then you are the wicked cause of my sister’s nun?” said 
Jeanie, with a natural touch of indignation expressed in her 
tone of voice 

“ Curse me for it, if you will,” said the stnnger , “ I have 
well deserved it at your hand ” 

“ It IS fitter for me,” said Jcanie, “ to pray to God to 
forgive you ” 

“Do as you will, how you will, or what you will,” he 
replied, with vehemence, “only promise to obey my clirec 
tions, and save your sister's life ” 

“ I must first know," siid Jeanie, *' the means you would 
have me use in her behalf" 

“ No ' — you must first swear — solemnly swear, that you will 
employ them, when I make them known to you ” 

“Surely, it is needless to swear that I v.i]\ do aJl that is 
la^vful to a Christian, to save the life of mv sister?” 

“I will have no reservation*" thundered the stranger, 
“lawful or unlawful, Cliristian or heathen, you shall swcir to 
do my best, and act by my counsel, or — you little know whose 
wrath you provoke 1” 

“ I will think on what you have said,” said Jeanie, who 
began to get much alarmed at the frantic vehemence of his 
manner, and disputed in her own mind, whether she spoke to 
a maniac, or an apostate spirit mcirnate — “I will think on 
what you say, and let you ken to-morrow " 

“To morrow 1" exclaimed the mm, with a laugh of scorn 
— “And where wll I be to morrow? — or, where will you be 
to-night, unless you swear to walk by my counsel? — There 
was one accursed deed done at this spot before now , and 
there shall be another to match it, unless you yield up to my 
guidance body and soul ” 

As he spoke, he offered a pistol at the unfortunate young 
woman She neither fied nor fainted, but sunk on her knees, 
and asked him to spare her life 
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“Is thTt all you have to say?” said the unmoved ruffian 

“Do not dip yovir hands in the blood of a defenceless 
creature that has trusted to you,” said Jeame, still on her 
knees 

“Is that all you can say for your life? — Have you no 
promise to give ? — Will you destroy your sister, and compel 
me to shed more blood?" 

“ I can promise nothing,” said Jeame, “ which is unlawful 
for a Chriblidn ” 

He cocked the weapon, and held it towards her 

“ May God forgive you ! ” she said, pressing her hands 
forcibly against her eyes 

“ IJ nl” muttered the man, and, turning aside from 

her, he uncocked the pistol, and replaced it m his pocket 
“I am a villain,” he said, “steeped in guilt and wretchedness, 
but not wicked enough to do you any harm 1 I only wished 
to terrify you into my measures — She hears me not — she is 
gone I — Great God • what a wretch am I become ' ” 

As he spoke, she recovered heroelf from an agony which 
partook of the bitterness of death , and, in a minute or two, 
through the strong exeriion of her natural sense and courage, 
collected herself sufficiently to understand he intended her no 
personal injury 

“ No 1” he repeated , “ I would not add to the murder of 
your sister, and of her child, that of any one belonging to 
her! — Mad, frantic, as I am, and unrestrained by either fear 
or mercy, given up to the possession of an evil being, and 
forsaken by all that is good, I would not hurt you, were the 
world offered me for a bribe ' But, for the sake of all that 
18 dear to you, swear you will follow my counsel Take 
this weapon, shoot me through the head, and with your own 
hand revenge your sistei’s wrong, only follow the course— 
the only course, by which her life can be saved ” i 

“ Alas 1 IS she innocent or guilty ? ” 

“ She IS guiltless — guiltless of everything, but of having 
trusted a villain 1 — Yet, had it not been for those that were 
worse than I am — yes, worse than I am, though I am bad 
indeed —this misery had not befallen ” 

“ And my sister's child — does it live?” said Jeame 

“ No , It was murdered — the new-born infant was bar- 
barously murdered,” he uttered m a low, yet stern and 
sustained voice, — “but,” he added hastily, "not by her 
knowledge br consent ” 
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“Ihen, why cannol the guilty be brought to justice, and 
the innocent freed?” 

“ i orment me not with questions which Ccin serve no 
pm pose," he sternly replied — •“ I he detd was done by those 
who are far enough fiom pursuit, and safe enough Irom 
discovery’ — No one cm sa\c Tlifie but yourself ’ 

“Woe’s me 1 how is it in my power?" asked Jeame, m 
despondency 

“ Hearken to me i — You have sense — you can apprehend 
my meaning — I will trust you Your sister is innocent of 

the Clime charged against her ” 

“ 1 hank God for that ' ” said Jeanie 
“ Be still and hearken I — I he person who assisted her 
in her illness murdered the child, but it was willioiit the 
mother's knowledge or consent She is theiefore guiltless, 
as guiltless as the unhappy innocent, that but gasped a few 
minutes m this unhappy world — the better was its hap to 
be so soon at rest hlie is innocent as that infant, and yet 
she must die — it is impossible to clear her of the law I " 

“ Cannot tlie wretches be discovered, and given up to 
punishment ? " said Jeame 

“ Do you think you will persuade those who are hardened 
m guilt to die to save another? — Is that the reed you would 
lean to ? ” 

“ But you said there was a remedy," again gasped out the 
terrified young woman 

“Theie is,” answered the stranger, “and it is in your own 
hands 1 he blow which the law aims cannot be broken by 
directly encountering it, but it may be turned aside You 
saw your sister during the period preceding the birth of her 
child — what is so natural as that she should have mentioned 
her condition to you? The doing so would, as then cant 
goes, take the case from under the statute, for it removes the 
quality of concealment. I know their jargon, and have had 
sad cause to know it, and the quality of concealment is 
essential to this statutory offence ^ Nothing is so natural 
as lliat Fffie should have mentioned her condition to you — 
think — reflect — I am positive that she did " 

“ Woe’s me I " said Jeanie, “ she never spoke to me on the 
subject, but grat soicly when I spoke to her about her altered 
looks, and the chinge on her spirits *' 

“You asked her questions on the subject?" he said 
1 NoteVllI — Cbikl Muider. 
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eagerly “You imut remember her answer was, a confession 
that she had been ruined by a villiin — yes lay a strong 
emphasis on that — a cruel false viUatn call it — any other 
name is unnecessary, and that she bore under her bosom 
the consequences of his guilt and her folly, and that he hart 
assured her he would provide safely for her approaching 
illness Well he kept his wordl” These last words he 
spoke as It were to himself, and with a violent gesture of 
self accusation, and then calmly proceeded, “ You will re 
member all tins? — That is all that is necessary to be said ” 

"Blit I cannot remember ” answered Jeanie, with simplicity, 

" that winch Effie never told me ” 

"Are you so dull — so very dull of apprehension?^ he 
exclaimed, suddenly grasping her arm, and holding it firm 
m his hand ‘ I tell you ’ (speaking between his teeth, 
and under hia breath, but with great energy), "you misi 
remember that she told you all this, whether she ever said 
a syllable of it or no You must repeat this tale, in which 
there is no falsehood, except in so far as it was not told to 
you, before these Justices — ^Justiciary — whatever they call 
their bloodthirsty court, and save your sister from being 
murdered, and them from becoming murderers Do not 
hesitate — 1 pledge life and salvation, that in saying what 
I have said, you will only speak the simple truth " 

" But,” replied Jeanie, whose )udgfnent was too accurate 
not to see the sophistry of this argument, " I shall be man 
sworn in the very thing m which my testimony is wanted, for 
it is the concealment for which poor Effie is blamed, and you 
would make me tell a falsehood anenl rt ’ 

" I see," he said, “ my first suspicions of you were nght, 
and that you will let your sister, innocent, fair, and guiltless, 
except in trusting a villain, die the death of a murderess, 
rather than bestow the breath of your mouth and the sound 
of your voice to save her ” 

" I wad ware the best blood in my body to keep her 
skiithless ” said Jeanie^ weening' m bitter aepay^ "but I 
canna change right into wrong, or make that true which is 
false ” 

"Foolish, hardhearted girl," said the stranger, "are you 
afraid of what they may do to you? I tell you, even the 
retainers of the law, who course life as greyhounds do hares, 
will rejoice at the escape of a creature so young — so beautiful, 
Ih it they will not suspect your tale, that if they did suspect 
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it, they would consider you as deserving, not only of forgive 
ness, but of praise for your nitiiral affection ** 

“ It IS not man I fear, ’ s iid Jeanie, looking upward , " the 
God, wliose name I must call on to witness the truth of wlnt 
I say, He will know the falsehood ” 

“And He will know the motive,’ said the stranger eagerly, 
“ lie will know that you are doing this — not for lucre of gain, 
but to save the life of the innocent, and prevent the com 
mission of a worse crime than tint ^^luch the liw seeks to 
avenge " 

“ He has given us a law,'* said jeame*, “ foi the lamp of our 
path , if we stray from it we err against knowledge — I may 
not do evil, even that good may come out of it Ilut you — 
you that ken all this to be true, which I must take on your 
word'— you that, if I understood what you said ctn now, 
promised her shelter and protection id her travail, why do not 
you step forward, and bear leal and soothfast evidence in her 
behalf, as ye may with a clear conscience?" 

“To whom do you talk of a clear conscience, woman?" 
said he, with a sudden fierceness which renewed her terrors, 
— " to mi 7 — I have not known one for many a year Bear 
witness in her behalf? — a proper witness, that, even to speak 
these few words to a woman of so little consequence as your* 
self, must choose such an hour and such a place as this 
When you see owls and bats fly abroad, like larks, m the 
sunshine, you may expect to see such as I am in the assemblies 
of men — Hush — listen to that " 

A voice was heaid to sing one of those wild and monoto 
nous strains so common in Scotland, and to which the natives 
of that country chant their old ballads The sound ceased — 
then came nearer, and was renewed , the stranger listened 
attentively, still holding Jeame by the arm (as she stood by 
him in motionless terror), as if to prevent her interrupting the 
strain by speaking or stirnng When the sounds were re- 
newed, the words were distinctly audible 

" When ibe gledr t in the blue cloud, 

I be Inviock lic> still 
\V ben the bound s in the green wood 
I be bind keeps Ibe b 11^ 

The person who sung kept a strained and powerful voice at 
its highest pitch, so that U could be heard at a very consider- 
able distance As the song ceased, they might hear a stifled 
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sound, as of steps and whispers of persons appioaching them 
The song was again raised, but the tune was ch inged 

O steep yc sound Sir James si e said 
When ye siild nse and ridc7 
There s twenty men wi bow at d blade, 

Are so«.Ving w) cre yc hide 

“I dare stay no longer,” said the stranger, “return home, 
or rern un till they come up — )OU have nothing to fear — but 
do not tell you saw me — your sister’s fate is m your hands ” 
So s. lying, h( turned from hei, and with a swift, yet cautiously 
noiseless step, plunged into the daikness on the side most 
remote from the sounds which they heard appioaching, and 
was soon lost to her sight Jeanie leinamed by the cairn 
terrified beyond expression, and uncertain whether she ought 
to fly homew ird with all die speed she could exert, or wait 
the approach of those who were advancing towards her This 
uncertainty detained her so long, that she now distinctly saw 
two or three figures already so near to her, that n piecipitate 
flight would Inve been equally fruitless and impolitic 


CHAPTLR XVI 

She speiln thiriKs In doubt 
Tiiat carry but ualf sense her spevcb is noil nt 
Yet the uoshaped use ol It dotb move 
fho hearers to collection , they aim at It 
ADd butdi the «rords up to fit tbeir owa thoughts 

fiamUh 

Like the digressive poet Ariosto, I find myself under the 
necessity of connecting the branches of my story, by talcing 
up the adventures of another of the characters, and bringing 
them down to the point at which we have left those of Jeame 
Deans It is not, perhaps, the most artificial way of lelhng 
a story, but it has the advantage of sparing the necessity of 
r€s>.iintng ahat a kfJitter {tf stocUag have ieft such a 

person in the land) might call our “dropped stitches", a 
labour in which the author generally toils much, without 
getting credit for liis pains 

“ 1 could risk a sma’ wad,” said the clerk to the magistrate, 
“that this rascal RatclilTe, if he were insured of his neck’s 
safety, could do more than ony ten of our police people and 
constables, to help us to get out of this scrape of Porteous’s 
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He IS weel acqucnt ui’ a* the smugglers, thievci, and banditti 
about Edinburgh , and, incited, ht may be callpcl the father 
of a’ the rmsdoers m Scotland, for he has passed amang them 
for these twenty years by the name of Daddie Rat ’’ 

" A bonny sort of a scoundrel," replied the magistrate, " to 
expect a place under the city'” 

" Begging your honour’s pardon,” said the city's procuiator 
fiscal, upon whom the duties of sujiciinlenclcnt of police 
devolved, "Mr Fairscrievc is perfectly m the riglit It is 
]ust SIC as RatclilTe that the town needs in iny department, 
<in' if sac be that he's disposed to turn his knowledge to the 
city service, ye'll no fmd a heller man — Ye’ll get nae saints 
to be searcheis for uncustomed goods, or for thieves and sic 
like , — and your decent sort of men, religious professors, and 
broken tradesmen, that aie put into the like o' sic bust, can 
do nae gucle ava They are feared for this, and they are 
scrupulous about that, and they are in free to tell a he, though 
it may be for the benefit of the city , and they dinna like to 
be out at irregular hours, and m a dark cauld night, and they 
like a clout ower the eroun far waur, and sac between the 
fear o’ God, and the fear o’ man, and the fear o’ getting a sair 
throat, or sair bones, there’s a dozen o’ our city folk, baitli 
waiters, and olTicers, and constables, that can find out naeihmg 
but a wee bit akulduddery for the benefit of the Kirk treasurer 
Jock Porteous, that’s stiff and stark, puir fallow, was worth a 
dozen o* them , for he never had ony fears, or scruples, or 
douljts, or conscience, about oiiything your honours bade 
him " 

"He was a gudo servant o’ die toivn,” said Ihe BaOia, 
"though he was an ower free living man But if >ou really 
think this rascal RalclifTe could do us ony service in discover- 
ing these malefactors, I would insure him life, rew.ucl, and 
promotion It's an awsome thing this mlsch^n^e for the 
city, Mr Fairscneve It will be very ill laen wi' abiine stairs 
Queen Cnrolme, God bless her' is a woman — at least I judge 
sac, and U’s nae treason to speak my mind sae far — and ye 
maybe ken as weel as I do, for ye lue a housekeeper, though 
yc arena a married man, that women are willu’, and downa 
Dide a slight And it will sound ill in her ears, that sic a 
confused mistake suld come lo pass, and nacbody sae muckle 
as to be put into the Tolbooth about U ’’ 

"If ye thought that, sir,” said the procurator-fiscal, "mc 
could easily clap into the pmon a few bhckguards upon 
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suspicion It will have a gude active loolc, and I hae aye 
plenty on my list, that wtdna be a hair the waur of a week or 
twa's impnsoninent , and if ye thought it no strictly just, ye 
could be just the easier wi’ them the neist time they did 
onything to deserve it , they arena the sort to be lang 0' 
geeing yc an oiiporivimly to clear scores w\' them on that 
tccount ” 

" I doubt that will hardly do in this case, Mr Sharpitlaw," 
roUiriiLd the town clt-rk » “they’ll run their letters,' and be 
adnfl tgam, before yc keii where yc are” 

“ I Will speak to tin. I ord Provost,” said tlie magistrate, 
“about RatclifTc's business Mr Sharpitlaw, you will go with 
mo and receive instructions — something may be made, too out 
of this story of Butler’a and his unknown gentleman — I know 
no business any man has to swagger about in the King’s Park, 
and call liimselt the devil, to the terror 0/ honest folks, who 
dmna care to heir miit about the devil than is said from the 
pulpit on the Sabbath I cannot think the preacher hunseU 
wad be heading the mob, though the time has been, they hne 
been as forward in a bruilzie as their neighbours ” 

“ But these times ire lang by,” said Mr Sharpitlaw “ In 
my father’s nnic, there was nnir search for silenced nunisters 
about the Bow he id .and the Covenant Close, and all the tents 
of Kedar, as they ca’d die duellings o* the godly in those 
days, than there’s now for thieves and vagabonds m the l-aigh 
Calton and the back o' the Canongate But that tune’s weel 
by, an it bide And if the Baihe will get me directions and 
authority from die Provost, I’ll speak wi’ Daddie Rat mysell 
for I’m thinking IMl make mair out o' him than ye’ll do ” 

Mr Sharpitlaw, being necessarily a mm of high trust, iras 
accordingly empowered, in the course of the day, to make 
such arrangements, as might seem in the emergency most 
advantageous for the Good Town Pie went to the jail 
accordingly, and saw RatchfTe in private 

'I he lelative positions of a police officer and a professed 
thief bear a diSTerent complexion, according to circumstanocs 
I he most obvious simdc of a hawk pouncing upon his prey 
Is often least applicable Sometimes the guardian of justice 
has the air of a cat watching a mouse, and, while he suspends 
his purpose of springing upon the pilferer, takes care so to 
calculate his niotious that he shall not get beyond his power 

^ A Scottish rociT) 0/ procedure answering in sotoc respect!) to the English. 
Habeas Corpus 
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Sometimes, more passive still, he uses the art of fascination 
ascribed to the rattlesnake, and contents himself with glaring 
on till- victim, through all his devious fluttenngs, certain tint 
his terror, confuhion, and disorder of ideas, will bring him 
into his jTws at last The interview between RTtchffe and 
Sharpitlaw had an aspect dificrent from all these 'ihey sate 
for five minutes silent, on opposite sides of a, small table, and 
looked fixedly at each other, with a sharp, knowing, ind alert 
cast of countenance, not unmingled with an inclination to 
laugh, and resembled more tlian anything else, two clogs, wiio, 
prepanng for a game at romps, are seen to coiieh down, and 
remain in that posture for a little lime, watching cacli other’s 
movementsi, and watting which slull begin the game 

" So, Mr Ratcline,” said the officer, conceiving it suited his 
dignity to speak first, “you give up business, 1 find?” 

"Yes, sir,” replied Ratclifle, “I shall be on that hy nae 
mair — and I think that wiU save your folk some trouble, 
Mr Sharjnthw?'’ 

*'\Vhich Jock Dalgleish” (then finisher of the law in the 
Scottish metropolis) “ wad save them as easily,” returned the 
procurator fiscal 

“ Ay , if I waited m the Tolbooth here to have him fit my 
ccavat — but that's an idle way o' speaking, Mr Sharpiilaw ” 

" Why, I suppose you know you are under sentence of 
death, Mr RatclifTe?” replied Mr Sharpnlaw 

“Ay, so are a , as that woithy minister said in the lolboolh 
Kirk the day Robertson wan off, but naebody kens when it 
will be executed Gude faith, he had belter reason to say 
sae than he dreamed of, before the play was played out that 
morning 1” 

“This Robertson,” said Sharpiilaw, in a lower and some- 
thing like a confidential lone, “ d’ye ken. Rat — that is, can ye 
gie us ony inkling where he is» to be heard tell o' ? ” 

“ lioth, Mr bharpiUaw, I’ll be frank wi’ ye , Robutson i& 
rather a cut abune me — a wild dccvil he was, and mony a daft 
prank he played, but except the Collector’s job that Wilson 
led lum into, and some tuilzies about run goods wi' the gaugers 
and tlie waiters, he never did onything that came near our 
line o’ business ” 

“ Umph I tliat’s singular, considering the company he kept ” 
“ Fact, upon my honour and credit," said Ratcliffe gravely 
“ He keepit out o’ our little bits of affairs, and that’s mair than 
Wilson did, I hae dune business wi* Wilson afore now But 
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the lad will come on m rime, there's nae fear 0’ him , naebody 
will hve the life he has led, but what he’ll come to soouer or 
lalei ” 

" Wtio 01 what IS he, Ratclifle? you know, I suppose?** 
said Shaipitlaw 

" llt’s better boin, I judge, than he cares to kt on , he’s 
bet. n a soldier, and he has been a play actor, and I watna 
whal he Ktis been or hasna been, for as young as he is, sae 
that It had dafling and nonsense about it’* 

“ PiLity pianks he has played in Ins time, I suppose? ” 

“ Y(‘ may say tliat,” said Ratclifle, with a sardonic smile, 
*’ and " (touching his nose), “ a dccvil amang the lasses “ 

“ I ike enough,” said Sharpulaw “Weel, Ratchlfe, I’ll no 
stand niflering \vi’ ye , ye ken the way that favour s gotten in 
my othce , yc nnun be usefu’ ” 

“ Ccrlainly, sir, to the best of my power — naething for 
naething— I ken the rule of the oflice,” said Ore ex dejiredator 
“Now the pnnciijal thing m hand e'en now,” sud the 
ollicial person, “ is this job of Porleous's , an ye can gie us a 
lift— why, the inner turnkey’s office to begin wi', and the 
captiUnship in time — ye under**t'ind my meaning?” 

“Ay, troth do I, sir, a wink’s as gude as a nod to ft blind 
horse, but Jock Porteous’job — Lordhcipyel — I was under 
sentence the haiU time God I but I couldna help laughing 
when I heard Jock skirling for mercy in the lads* hands! 
Mony a het skin ye hae gicn me, neighbour, thought I, lak ye 
uhats gaun time about’s tair play, ye'll ken now what 
hanging’s gude for ” 

“ Come, come, this is all nonsense, Rat,” said the pro- 
curator “Ye canna creep out at that hole, lad, you must 
speak to the point, you understand me, if you ivant fivour, 
gif gaf makes glide friends, ye ken ” 

“ Hut how can I speak to the point, as your honour ca’s 
It,” ^aid Ratcliffe demurely, and with an air of great simplicity, 
“ when ye ken I was under senteiacc, and in the strong room 
a' the while the l,ob was going on ?” 

“ And how can we turn ye loose on the public again, 
Daddit Rat, unless ye do or say something to deserve it? ” 
“'Well, then, d — nit I” answered the cninm.al, “since it 
maun be sae, I saw Geordie Robertson among the boys that 
brake the jail , I suppose that will do me some gude ? ” 
“That’s speaking to the purpose, indeed,” said the office- 
bearer , “ and now, Rat, v/here think ye we'll find him ?" 
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“Deil hact o' mo kens,” said Pvatcliffc , “hell no hktly 
gang back to ony o' bis .uilcl how/ls , he’ll be off the country 
by this time He h is gude friends some g itc or other, for a' 
the life he’s led , he\ been vecl educate ” 

“ He’ll grace the gallows the buter,’’ s nd Ivtr Sh irpithw , 
“a desperate dog, to murder an ollirer of the city for doing 
his duty 1 Wha kens wha’s turn il might bt* ticsl ?-15ut you 
saw him pl.iinly?” 

“ As plainly as 1 sec you ” 

“ How was he dressed ?” s'lid Slnipitlaw 
“1 couldna weel see; somtllung of i worn in's bit i.iutcli 
on his head , but ye never saw sic a oa' throw Ano couklin 
hae een to a’thuig ’’ 

“ But did he speak to no one ?" said SlnipiLlaw 
“Ihey were a' speaking and gihbhng through other,” 
said RatcIifTe, who was obviously unwilling to cirry his 
evidence farther than he could possibly help 
“ This will not do, Ratcliffe," said the procumtor , “ you 
must speak out— out — out" tapping the table emphatically, as 
he repeated that impressive monosyllable 
" It's very hard, sir,” said the prisoner, 'and but for the 
under turnkey’s place ” 

"And the reversion of the captaincy — the captaincy of the 
Tolbooth, man — that is, in case of gude behaviour ” 

"Ay, ay,” said RatclifTe/'gude behaviour' — there’s the deevil 
And then it’s waiting for dead folk’s shoon into the bargain " 
"But Robertson’s head will weigh something," said 
Sharpitlaw, "something gay and heavy. Rat, the town 
maun show cause — that's right and reason — and then ye’ll 
hae freedom to enjoy your gear honestly " 

"I dinna ken,” said Ratchffe, "it’s a queer way of be- 
ginning the trade of honesty — ^but deil nia care Weel, then, 
I heard and saw hmi speak to Uic wench EtTie Deans that’s 
up there for child murder ” 

"The deil ye did? Rat, this is finding a mare’s nest wi’ a 
vnUiess — And the man that spoke to Butler m the Park, and 
that was to meet wi’ Temnc Deans at Muschat’s Cairn — uhew 1 
lay that and that thegither I As sure as I live he's been the 
lather of the lassie’s wean ” 

" There hae been waur guesses than that, I'm thinking,” 
observed RalchiTe, turning his quid of tobacco in his cheek, 
and squirting out the juice "I heard something a while 
syne about his drawing up wi’ a bonny quean about the 
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l^lcflsauntSj and that it was a’ Wilson could do to keep him 
frac manying her ” 

Here A city officer enteted, and told Sharpitlaw that they 
had the wQtnin in custody whom he had directed them to 
bring bcfoie him 

“Ii’s little niattei now,” said he, “the thing is. taking 
.inotlier turn , however, George, ye may bring her in ” 

'Ihe ofticer retired, and introduced, upon his return, a tall, 
strapping wciich ol eighteen or twenty, dressed fantastically, 
111 <i ^ort of blue nding jacket, with tatnished lace, her luir 
ehihbcd like tliat of a man, a Highland bonnet, and a bunch 
of broken feathers, a riding sknt (or petticoat) of scarlet 
camlet, embroidered with tarnished flowers Her features 
were coarse and niascuUne, yet at a little distance, by dint of 
very blight, wild looking black eyes, an aquiline nose, and 
,i commanding profile, appeared rather handsome She 
floiirislied die switch she held in her hand, dropped a curtsy 
as low as a lady at a birih-night introduction, recovered her- 
self seemingly according to Touchstone’s directions to Audrey, 
and opened the conversation without wailing till any questions 
were asked 

“ God gic your honour gude e’en, and mony o’ them, bonny 
Mr Sharpitlaw 1 — Gude e’en to ye, Daddie Ration — they tauld 
me ye were hanged, man , or did yc get out o’ John Dalglcish's 
hands like halfhangit Maggie Dickson?” 

“Whisht, ye daft jaud,” said RatchlTe, “and hear what's 
said to ye ” 

“ \Vi’ a’ my heart, Ration Great preferment for poor Madge 
to be brought up the street wi’ a grand man, wi’ a coat a’ passe 
meiited wi’ norbet-Iace, to speak wi’ provosts, and bailies, and 
town-clerks, and prokitors, at this time o’ day — and the haill 
town looking at me too — ^This is honour on earth for anes I " 

“ Ay, Madge," said Mr Sharpitlaw, in a coaxing tone , “ and 
ye're dressed out in your braws>, I see, these arc not your 
every-d lys' claiths yc have on ” 

“Dell be in my fingers then I” said Madg.c— “Eh sirsl" 
(observing butler come into the apartment), “ there’s a minister 
in the Tolbooth — wha will ca' il a graceless place now? — I’se 
warrant lie’s m for the gvidc auld causu' — but it’s be nae cause 
o' mine," aud off she went into a song 

'* Hev for CAvnli.*r^ bo for cavallera, 

Diib s diib, dub J dub 
ft’weai olil BceWebub, — 

Oliver’s squeaking for fear " 
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“ Did ye ever see that mad woman before ? said bhai pitl w 
to Butler 

" Not to my knowledge, sir,” rcplu d Butler 

" I thought as much,’ said the procuiator fiscal, looking, 
towards Ritclifle, wlio answered liis gl mce with a nod ot 
acquiescence and intclhgence 

“But that IS Madge Wildiirc, as she calls herself," said the 
man of hw to Butler 

“Ay, that I am,” said Madge, “and that I have hem ivii 
since I was something better — Heigh ho” — (and soiiietliini, 
like melancholy dwelt on hei features for a minute) — “But I 
canna mind when that was — it was hag sync, at ony rate, and 
1 11 ne er fash my thumb ibout it — 

I ginnee like tbe wiUlRrc through counii y and lo > n 
[ ni seen oil the causeway— I m seen on the <Ic^vii 
The lightning that Hashes so bright and s > frei. 

Is scaicrty so bl the or so bonny ts me 

“ Haud your tongue, ye skirling limmei I” said the olficer, 
who had acted as master of the ccremonits to this extraordinary 
performer, and who was rather scandalised at the freedom of 
her demeanour before a person of Mr Sharpitlaw’s importance 
— “haud your tongue, or I’se gie ye something to skirl for I '' 

“Let her alone, George,” said Sbarpitlaw, “dmna put her 
out 0 * tune , I hae some questions to ask her— But first, Mr 
Butler, take another look at her ” 

“Do sae, minister — do sae/ cried Madge “I am as iveel 
worth looking at as ony book in your aught — And 1 Ctan say 
the single carntch, and the double carntch, and justification, 
and efiectual calling, and the assembly of divines at West 
minster, that is ” (she added in a low tone), “ I could say them 
anes — but it’s lang syne — and ane forgets, ye ken ” And poor 
Madge heaved another deep sigh 

“Wed, sir,” said Mr Sharpitlaw lo Biilltr, '‘what think ye 
now?” 

“As I did before,” said Butler, "that I never saw the poor 
demented creature in my life before " 

“Then she is not the person whom you said the iiotcrs last 
night described as Madge Wildfire?” 

“Certainly not,” said Butler “They may be near the 
same height, for they ar« both tall, but I see little other 
resemblance ” 

“Their dress, then, is not alike?" said Sharpitlaw 

“ Not tti the least," smd Butler 
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“ ^^adgc, my bonny wonun*” said Sharpithw, m the same 
coaxing mannci, “what did ye do wi' your ilka day’s claise 
yestoicl.ty? ” 

“ I (tmna mu\d>” xaid Ma^e 
“ Wlierc was ye yesterday at e’en, Madge ? ” 

“ I dmna mind onything about yesterday,” answered Madge , 
" ao day is encugh toi onybody lo wun ower wi’ at a time, 
and oMcr miickJc somciimes ’* 

“Hut maybe, Madge, ye wad mind something about it, if I 
w vs to g.c ye Uus hall-crown?” sud Sharpjtlaw, taking out the 
pi( cc of money 

“ J liat might gar me laugh, but it couldna gar me mind ” 

“ lUil, M \ilge” continued Sbatint\a»v, ” were 1 to send you 
to the wark-hnuse in Leith Wynd, and gar jock Dalgleisli lay 
the t.i\\su on your back 

” I hat wid gar me greet,” said Madge, sobbing, “but it 
couldna gar me mmd, ye ken ” 

“ She IS oi'cr far past reasonable folk's motives, sir,” said 
Ralclilie, “to mmd siUcr, or John Dalgleisb, or the cat and 
tune tails, cither , but I think I could gar her tell ua some* 
tiling " 

” Iiy her then, KatclifTe,” said Sharpitlaw, “for 1 am tired 
of her cia^y pate, and be d — cl to her ” 

“Madge,” said Ratclifle, “hae ye ony jocs now?” 

“An onybody ask yc, say ye dmna ken — Set him to be 
speaking of my joes, auld Daddic Ration !” 

“1 dare say, ye hae deil ane?” 

“See if I haena then,” said Madge, with the toss of the head 
of affronted beauty — “ there’s Hob the Ranter, and Will Flem- 
ing, and then there's Geordie Robertson, lad — that's Gentleman 
Geordie— what think ye o’ that?” 

Ratchffe laughed, and, winking to the procurator-fiscal, 
pursued the inquiry in his own way “ But, Madge, the lads 
only like ye when ye hae on your xbiaws — they wactna touch 
you wi' a pair o' tangs when you are in your auld ilka-day 
rags ” 

“ye’re a leeing auld sorrow then,” replied tlie fair one, 
“ for Gentle Geordie Robertson put my ilka day’s claise on his 
am bonny sell yestreen, and gaed a' through the town v/i’ 
them , and gawsie and gnind lie lookit, like ony queen in the 
land ” 

“ 1 dmna believe a word o't,” said Ratcliffe, with another 
wink to the procuratoi “Thae duds were a’ o' the colour o' 
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moonshine m the water, I'm thinking, Madge — Hit gown 
would be. a sky blue scarlet, I'se wirrani ye? 

“h WTS nTC SIC thing,” said Midge, whose unrelcnlive 
memory let out, m the eagerness of contrsdicUon, all that she 
would have most wished to keep concealed, had her judgment 
been equal to htr inclination “It was n<iiher scarkt nor 
sky blue, but my am tauld brown threshie coat of a shori gown, 
and my motlicr’s auld mutch, and niy rtd rokehy — and he 
gacd me n croun and n kiss for the use o’ them, blessing on 
his bonny fare — though u’s been a deir am. to me " 

“ And where did he change his clothes again, lunniL ? ” said 
Sharpitlaw, in his most conciliatory manner 

“ 1 he procurator's spoiled a’," observed RalclifTe dryly 
And It was even so , for the question put in so direct a 
shape, immediately awakened Madge to the [uopriety of liting 
reserved upon those very topics on which Ratchffe bad m 
directly seduced her to become communicative 
"What was’t ye were speenng at us, sir?’ she resumed, 
with an appearance of stolidity so speedily assumed, as 
showed there vi is a good deal of knavery mixed with her folly 
"I asked you,” said the procurator, ‘ at what hour, and to 
what place, Robertson brought back your clothes 

" Robertson ? — Lord baud a care o' us 1 what Robertson ? ” 
“Why, the fellow we were speaking of, Gentle Geotdie, as 
you tall him " 

“ Geordie Gentle I” answered Madge, with well feigned 
amaremenc — “ I dmna ken natbody they ca’ Geordie Gentle ” 
“ Come, my jo,” said Slnrpitlaw, “ this will not do , you 
must tell us what you did with these clothes of yours ” 

Madge Wildfire made no answer, unless the question may 
seem connected with the snatch of a song with which she 
indulged the embarrassed investigator — 

'* What dkl ye wi the bridal rlnj—bridal imp— bndil ring? 

Whai did ye wl vow wedding ring ye liutc cuuy qucin Ot 
I gied il nil a sorfger a sodger a soccer 
1 W V H 4 w'gw nv* O ' 

Of all the madwomen who have sung and said, since the 
days of Hamlet the Dane, if Ophelia be the most affecting, 
Madge Wildfire was the most provoking 
The procurator fiscal was jn despair “ I'll lake some 
measures with this d — d Bess of Bedlam,” said he, “that 
shall make her find her tongue ” 
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" \Vi’ your favour, sir,” said Ratcliffe, “ better let her mind 
settle a little— Ye have aye made out something ” 

"True," s^id the official person, "a brown short gown, 
mutch, red rokelay — that agrees with your Madge Wildfire, 
Mr Butler?" Butler agreed that it did so " Yes, there was 
a sufficient motive for taking this enzy creature's dress and 
name, while he was about such a job" 

" And I am free to say now said Ratchffe 

"When you see it has come out without you," interrupted 
Sharpillaw 

"just sae, sm," reiterated Katdiffe “I am free to say 
now, since it's come oiu otherwise, that thei,e were the clothes 
I saw Roberfjon wearing last night m jail, when he was at the 
head of the rioters *' 

" Thus direct evidence," said Sharpitlaw, "stick to that 
Rat — I y,}\\ report favourably of you to the provost, for 1 have 
busiuesa Coc you to night It wears late > I must home and 
get a snack, and I'll be back m the evening Keep Midge 
with you, Ratcliffe, and try to get her into a good tune again " 
So saying, he left the prison 


CHAPTER XVn 

And toni« Ui»r wtiail«e— uid soia« Ibsy cans 
And yxne did loudly Mf 
Whenever Lord Daruard 9 born 11 blew 
Away Atua^avo away I 

Ballad o/Li1llt Mttsertw 

When the man of office returned to the Heart of Mid Bothiati, 
he resumed his conference with Ratclilfe, of whose experience 
and assistance he now held himself secure "You must speak 
with this wench, Rat — this Effie Deans — you must sift her a 
wee bit, for as sure as a tether she will ken Robertson’s haunts 
— till her, Rat — till her, without delay " 

" Craving your pardon^ Mr Sharpitlaw," said the turnkey 
elect, " that’s wh.it I am not free to do " 

" Free to do, man ? what the deil ads ye now? — I thought 
we had settled a’ that" 

" 1 dmna ken, sir," said Ratcliffe , " I hae spoken to this 
Effie — she's strange to this place and to it’s ways, and to a' 
our ways, Mr Sharpitlaw, and she greets, the silly tawpie, 
&ad she’s breaking her heart already about this wild chield, 
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and were she the means o’ tiking him, she wad break it out 
right " 

She wunna hae time, lad," said SharpitUw , “ the vtoodie 
will liac It's am o' her before that — 4 woman’s heart lakes .1 
lang time o' breaking ” 

“ '1 hst's iceording to the stuff they art made o’, sir," replied 
RatclifTc — “ 13ut to indke a lang tale sliort, 1 canna undertake 
the job It gangs against my conscience” 

Your con*iCicnce, Rat?" said Sharpillaw, with a sneer, 
which the reader will probably think very natural upon tlie 
occasion 

" Ou ay, sir," answered Ratcliflc calnify, “just my con- 
science , a'body has a conscience, though it may be ill wimnin 
at It I think mine’s as weel out o' the gate as maisl folk’s 
are, and yet it's just like the noop of my elbow, it whiles gets 
a bit dirl on a comer” 

“Weel, Rat,” replied Sharpillaw, “since ye are nice, I'll 
speak to the hussy mysel! '* 

Sharpillaw, accordingly, caused himself to be introduced 
into the lutle dark apartment tenanted by the unfortunate 
Efhe Deans The poor girl was seated on her little flock bed, 
plunged in a deep reverie Some food stood on the table, of 
a quality better than is usually supplied to pnsoners, but it 
■was untouched 'I he person under whose care she was more 
particularly placed said, “ that sometimes she tasted naething 
from the tae end of the four-and-twenty hours to the t'other, 
except a drink of water ” 

Sharpitlaw took a chair, and, commanding the turnkey to 
retire, he opened the conversation, endeavouring to throw into 
his tone and countenance as much commiseration as they 
were capable of expressing, for the one was sharp and harsh, 
the other sly, acute, and selfish 

“How's a' W ye, Eftie? — How d'ye find youtsell, hinny?” 

A deep sigh was the only answer 

“Arc the folk cml to ye, Effie? — it’s my duly to inquire,” 

“Very civil, sir,” said Effie, compelling herself to answer, 
yet hardly knowing what she said 

“ And your victuals," continued Sharpitlaw, m the same 
condoling tone — “do you got what you like? — or is there 
onything you would particularly fancy, as your health seems 
but silly? ” 

“ It's a' very weel, sir, I thank ye," said the poor prisoner, 
m a tone how different from iho sportive vivacity of those of 
0*34 
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the Lily of St Leonard’s I — " it’s a' very gude — ower gude 
for me ” 

“ He must hae been a great villain, Effie, who brought you 
to this pass,” said SbarpiiKw 

The remark was dictated partly by a natural feeling, of 
which even he could not divei»t himself, though accustomed to 
practise on the passions of others, and keep a most heedful 
guard over his own, and paitly by his wish to introduce the 
sort of conversation which might best serve his immediate 
piirpObe Indeed, upon the present occasion, these mixed 
motives of teehng and cunning hatmoni-.cd together won* 
derfully , for, said Sharpulaw to himself, the greater rogue 
Robertson is, the more iviU be the merit of bringing him to 
justice "He must have been a great villain, indeed,” he 
again reiterated , ‘‘and I wish I had the skelping o' him ” 

" I may blame niysell mair than bun,” said EFhe , “ 1 
was bred up to ken better, but he, poor fellow— — ” (she 
stopped) 

" Was a thorough blackguard a’ his life, I dare say/' said 
Sharpitlaw *' A stranger he nas in this country, and a com- 
panion of that lawless vagabond, Wilson, 1 think, Etfie?” 

" It wad hae been dearly telling him that he bad ne'er seen 
^Vilson's face " 

"That's very true that yon are saying, Effie/' said Shsrpit 
law " Where was't that Robertson and you were used to 
howff thegither ? Somegatc about the Laigh Calton, 1 am 
thinking ’' 

The simple and dispirited girl had thus far followed Mr 
Sharpillaw's kad, because he had artfully adjusted his obser- 
vations to the thoughts he was pretty certain must be passing 
through her own mind, so that her answers became a kind of 
thinking aloud, a mood into which those who are either 
constitutionally absent in mmd, or are rendered so by the 
temporary pressure of misfortune, may be easily led by a 
skilful train of suggestions But the last observation of the 
procurator-fiscal was too much of the nature of a direct 
interrogatory, and it broke the charm accordingly 

"What was it that I was saying?" said Efhe, starting up 
from her reclining posture, seating herself upright, and hastily 
shading her dishevelled hair back from her wasted, but still 
beautiful countenance She fixed her eyes boldly and keenly 
upon Sharpitlaw,—" You are too much of a gentleman, sir — 
too much of an honest man, to take any notice of what a poor 
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creature like me says, that can hardly ca’ my senses my am — 
God help me 1 " 

" Advantage 1 — I would be of some advantage to 5011 if I 
could,” said Sharpitlaw, in a soothing tone, “and I ken 
naething sae likely to serve ye, Eltie, as gripping this rascal, 
Robertson ” 

“Oh, flinnamisca'hnn, sir, tliat ncvei misca'd you I — Robcit- 
son ? — I am sure I had naething to say against ony man 0’ the 
name, and naething will I say '* 

“But if you do not heed your own misfortune, EJfie, you 
should mind what distress lie has brought on your family,” 
said tiie man of law 

“ Oh, Heaven Jielp me I ” exclaimed poor Kfiie — “ My poor 
father — my dear Jeanie — Oh, that’s sairtst to bide of a’ I Oh, 
sir, if you hae ony kindness— if ye hae ony touch of com 
passion — for a’ the folk I see here are as haid as the wa’- 
stanes — If ye wad but bid them let my sister Jeaiiie m the 
next time she ca’s I for when I hear them pul her awa )rae the 
door, and canna chmb up to that high window to see sae 
muckle as her gown tail, it’s like to pit me out 0’ my judg 
ment” And she looked on him with a face of entieaty so 
earnest, yet so humble, that she fairly shook the steadfast 
purpose of his mmd 

“ You shall see your sister,” he began, “ if you'll tell me," — 
then interrupting himself, he added, in a more hurried tone, — 
“ no, d — n It, you shall sec your sister whether you tell me any 
thing or no ” So saying, he rose up and left the apartment 

When he had rejoined R-Ucliffe, he observed, “You are 
right, Ration , there's no making much of that lassie But 
ac thing I have cleared — that is, that Robertson has been the 
father of the baim, and so I will wager a boddle it will be 
he that’s to meet vn’ Jeatue Deans this night at Muschat's 
Cairn, and there we'll nail him, Jlal, ur my name is not 
Gideon Sharpitlaw ” 

“But,” said Ratclifle, peihaps because he was in no hurry 
to say nnytmng winch was iihe lo oe connected with the 
discovery and apprehension of Roberbon, “an that were the 
case, Mr Butler wad hae kend the man in the King's Park to 
be the same person wi’ him m Madge Wildfire’s daise, that 
headed the mob ” 

“That makes nae difference, man,” replied Sharpitlaw — 
“the dress, the light, the conlusion, and maybe a touch o’ a 
bUckit cork, or a slake o* paint — hout, Ration, 1 have seen ye 
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diess your amselli that the deevil ye belang to durstna hae 
mucle oath t’yc " 

“ that's true, too,** said RatcUffe 
^‘And bc^iides, ye donnard carle,’* continued Sharpitlavr 
triumphantly, *' the minister did say that he thought he knew 
somttiiing of ilip features of the birkie that spoke to him in 
the Park, tliough he could not charge lus memory where or 
when he. had seen them ” 

" It's evident, then, your honour wiU be right,” said Ratchffe 
” llien. Rat, you and I will go with the party oursells this 
night, and see lum in grips, or \ic are done \vi’ him ” 

" I seen.i mutklc use I can be o’ to your honour,” said 
Ratchfie reluctantly 

“■Use?” answeicd Sharpillaw — “You can guide the party 
—you ken the ground Resides, I do not intend to quit 
sight o' you, my good fnend, tiU I have him in hand " 

” Wee], sir," ^aid Ratcliffe, but in no joyful tone of ac- 

3 uiescencG , " Ye maun hae it your am way— but mind he's a 
cgperaty man " • 

” We shall have that with us," answered Sharpitlaw, "that 
wd\ settle him, if it is necessary" 

" But, sir,” answered Ritclifle, “ I am sun. I coiildna under- 
take to guide you to Muschat’s Cairn m iht night time , I ken 
the place, as mony docs, in fair daylight, but hosv to find it by 
moonshine, amang sae mony crags and stanes, as like to each 
other as the collier to the deil, is mair than I can tell I 
might as soon seek moonshine in water ” 

“What's the meaning o' this, RatclifTc?" said Sharpitlaw, 
while he fixed his eye on the rfecu>ant, with a fatal and ominous 
expression, — “ Have you forgotten that you are still under 
sentence of dealli ? ” 

“ No, sir," said Ratchffe, “that’s a thing no easily put out 
o’ memory; and if my presence be judged necessary, nae 
doubt I maun gang wi’ your honour But I was gaun to 
tell your honour of anc that has mair skeel o' the gate than 
me, and that’s e'en Madge Wildfire ” 

"The devil she has’ — Do you think mo as mad as she is, 
to trust to her guidance on such «m occasion?” 

“Your honour is the best judge,” answered RatcliCfe, “but 
I kon. I can keep her m tune, and garr her baud the straight 
patli — she aften sleeps out, or rambles about amang thae hills 
the haid simmer night, the daft htmner ” 

“Well, Ratcliffe," replied the procurator-fiscal, “if you 
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think she can guide us the right way — but tike hutd to what 
you are about — your life di pends on your l3thaviour ' 

“Its a sair judgment on a man, said llatciiffe, wh n he 
has ance gine sac far wrang as I liae done thtt dcil i hit lit 
can be honest try t whilk way he will 

Such w IS the reflection of Ratcliffe when he was Uft for i 
few minutes to himself, while the ntaimr of justicf went to 
procure a proper warrant tnd give the n» ccssary directions 
Ihe rising moon saw tho whole party fret, from the walls of 
the city and entering upon the optn ground Artliur s ScU, 
like a couclnnt lion of iiiinicnse size — Salisbury Cngs, like a 
huge belt oi girdle of granite, were dimly visible Holding 
their path along the soutlierii side of the Canongate they 
gained the Abbey of Holyrood house and from thence found 
tlicir way by step and stile into the King s 1 ark I hey were 
at first four in number — an officer of justice and Sharpitlaw 
who were well armed with pistols and cutlasses , Rate hffc, 
who was not trusted with weapons, lest he might, perad venture, 
have used them on the wrong side, and the female But at 
the last stile, when they entered the Chase, they were joined 
by other two officers, whom Sharpitlaw, desirous to secure 
sufficient force for his purpose, and at the same time to avoid ob 
servation, had directed to wait for him at this place Ratchffe 
saw this accession of strength with some disquietude, for he 
had hitherto thought it likely that Robertson, who was a bold, 
stout, and active young lellow, might have mide his escape 
from Sharpitlaw and the single officer, by force or agihty, with 
out his being implicated in the matter But the present 
strength of the followers of justice was overpowering and the 
only mode of saving Robertson (which the old sinner was 
well disposed to do, providing always he could accomplish his 
purpose without compromising his own safety), must be by 
contriving that he should have some signal of their approach 
It was probably with this view that RatclifTe had r» quested 
the addition of Madge to the party having considenbh con 
fidence in her propensity to exert her lungs Indeed, slie had 
already given them so many specimens of her clamorous 
loquacity, that Sharpitlaw half detennuicd to send her back 
with one of the officers, ntlicr than carry forward m his 
company a person so extremely ill qualified to be a guide 
m a secret expedition It seemed, too, ns if the open nir, 
the appioach to the hills, and the ascent of the moon, 8up-< 
posed to be so potent over those whose brain is infiim, made 
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her spirits rise in a, dcyrcc tenfold more loquacious than she 
Ind liitlierto ethihilcd To silence her by fair means seemed 
imposuhle, authontalive tommands and coaxing etiLrcUirs 
sht S' t dike at d( fiani e, and threats only made her sulky, and 
altOe'Lilu r inlractaUc 

" Is tin re no one of you,” said Shirpitlaw impatiently, 
“tliTt knows the wiy to this accursed place— this Nicol 
Uus-iUvi-t, C.sitn— On*, -tixd d<!va'Tig id'Ot?'’ 

"Dili am o them kens it, except mysell," txcKimed 
Madge , ‘’how siikl iliey, the poor fiile cowaids? Hut 1 Ine 
it on the gnvt frae bitiltung time till eoek ciow, and hid 
nionv 1 fine criek wi^ Nuol ^^ll5tchlt and Ailic Muschut, that 
lie lyiu,; slnpvu}; below" 

“ 111' devil like your cruy brain/ sud Sharpitlaw, “will 
jou not illow the men to mswer a question ?*’ 

Ihc other rs, obtuning a moment's audience while Ritclifie 
diverted Madge s attention, declared that, though they had a 
geticril knowledge of the spot, they could not undertake to 
guide the pirly to it by the untcrtiin light of the moon, with 
such accuric) as to ensure success to their expedition 
“ What sh ill wi do, Ritclifle?” said Sharpitlaw, "ifhesces 
us before we see him — and that’s what ho is certain to d 0 | if 
We go sttolUug about, wuhout keeping the straight road — we 
may bid gude day to the job, and I would rather lose one 
hundred pounds, baith for the credit of the police, and because 
the Provost says somebody maun be hanged for this job o’ 
Porteous, come o't what likes ” 

“ I ihjnk," said RxtcUilc, “we maun just try Madge, and 
I'll s« e if I can get her keepit m ony better order And at 
ony rate, if he suld hear her skirling her auld ends o' sangs, 
he s no tn ken lor th it that there's onybody wi’ her " 

“ lint's true,' said Sharpitlaw, “and if he thinks her alone 
he’s as UUl to come towards her as to nn frae her So set 
forward — wc hae lost ower niuckle time already — see to get 
her to keep the right road " 

“ \ivl whaf 6oct o’ house d<3cs Hwo' MuacU^^t, hts x«\fe 
keep now?’ a,ud Uaichnc to the miadwoman, by way of 
humovwiu^ her vein of folly, “they were but thrawn folk lang 
syne, an a' talcs be true ’ 

“ On, ny, ay, ay —but a’s forgotten now,” replied Madge, 
in the confidential tone of a gossip giving the history of her 
next-door neighbour — “Ye set, 1 spoke to them mysell, and 
taukl them byganea suld be bj^anes — her throat's sair mis- 
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gviggled and inashacWercd though , she weari* hei cori)'iC sheet 
clnwti wcel up to hide it, but that caniiT hinder the blind 
seiping through, ye ken I wussetl her to uish it in St 
A-uthony s Well and that will dcanse if onything can — lUit 
they say blind never bleaches out o linen cl nth — Deacon 
banders s new cleansing diips uiiiiia dot — I tnid tlitin 
niyscll on a bit rig we hao it hamc that was nnilicl wi' the 
blind of a bit skirling Mean that was hurt souk gatt but out 
It SYinna come — Wctl yell say thals qncir, but I will linug 
It out to St Anthonys bitsstd Well some braw mtht just like 
tills, and ril cry up Aihe MuschU, and she and I will hae a 
gi md bouking wishing, and bleiitU our claisc in the beams of 
the bonny I ady Moon, that s fir pic isanti r to me lli in the 
sun — the sun's ower het, and ken ye, cummus, njy bnins are 
het cneiigh already But the moon, and the dew, and the 
night wind, they are just like a caller kail blade laid on my 
brow , and whiles I think the moon just shines on purpose to 
pleasure me, when mebody secs h< r but my>,cll ' 

This raving discourse she continued with prodigious volu 
bilUy, walking on at a great pace, and dragging Ratcliffe 
along wuh her, while he endeavoured, m appearance at least, 
if not in reality, to mduce her to moderate her voice 
All at once, she stopped short upon the top of a little 
hillock, gazed upward fixedly, and said not one word for the 
spate of five minutes “What the dtvil is the matter with 
lier now?" said Sharpitliw to RatchITc — “Can you not get 
her foTW ard } ' 

“ Ye maun just take a grain o patience wi' her, sir," said 
Ratcliffe “ She'll no gae a foot faster th an she likes heriell " 

' U— n her," said SharpitKw, “ I ll take care she has her 
time in Bedlam or Biidewell, or both, for she’s both rnad and 
mischievous " 

In the meanwhile, Madge, who had looked very pensive 
when she first stopped, suddenly burst into a vehement fit of 
laughter, then paused and sighed bitterly — then \v\s sewed 
with a second fit of hughter, — then, fiving her eyes on the 
moon, lifted up her voice and sung, — 

' Cjood c\(‘n pood fair mnofn gooA even ici Ihc^. 

I piilhcc deirmoon iiowshov (o rov 
I he form *««' Ihi fc^iores ihe sptccW wwl degree 
Of the man Uiai true lover of m nc si tli be 

But I need not ask that of the bonny Lady AEoon — I ken 
that weel eneugh mysell— f/oic-love Uiough he w isna — But 
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naebody shall iay that I ever lauld a word about the matter — 
Ihit whiles I wiili the bdjrn h.id lived — Wcel, God guide us, 
there's a heavLU aboon us a' " — (here she sighed bitterly), 
'‘and a bonny moon, and Mcrns m it forby"(.ind here she 
laughed (mcc more) 

“An wc to stand here all night?" said Sharpitlaw, very 
unpaiuiitly “ Drati he» forward” 

“Ay, sir," said Jtatchlie, "if we kend whilk way to drag 
her, that >vould suttUi it at ance — Come, Madge, hinny,” 
addrtssing her, “ wc'H no he in lime to see Nicol and his 
wife, ivnle'is ye bhow us the road ” 

“In troth and that I mil, Ration,” said she, seizing him by 
the arm, and tesuming hci route with huge strides, considering 
It was a fbimle who took them. “And I’tl tell yc, Ration, 
bluUe will NicqI Mubchai be to see yt, for he says he kens 
vftcl there ism sic a villain out o’ hell as ye are, and he wad 
be ravished to liac a crack wi’ you — like to like, ye ken — U’a 
1 proverb never fads — and ye are baith a pair o’ the deevil'a 
pL.atii, 1 trow— hard to ken wlulk deserves the hottest corner 
o' his ingk side ” 

Ratcliffe was conscience-struck, and could not forbear 
making an involuntary protest against this classification “I 
never shed blood," he replied 1 
“ But ye hae sauld it, Ration — ye bae sauld blood mony a 
tune Folk kill wi' the tongue as wcel as wi’ tire hand- — wi' 
the word a* wcel as wi' the gulley * — 

' U K (be bonny butcher lad 
Thai Wears (h« sleeves nf blue. 

He veils the flcah on bilurdiy, 

On tnday lhai be slevtf ’ ' 

"And what 15 that I am doing now?” thought RatclifTe 
" IJul I'll hae nae wyte of Robertson’s young bluid, if I 
can htip It,” then speaking apart to Madge, he asked her, 
'* Whether she did not remember ony o* her auld sangs ? ” 
"Mony A dainty ane," said Madge j "and blithely can I 
sing Ihero, for lightsome sangs make merry gate ” And she 
sang'- 

' ' When (he Rledc a In (be blue cloud, 

I be Invrock lies siUi , 

Wb«n (be tioiUMt a in Uw giecQ wood, 

'I*he bind keeps (be hill ‘ 

"Silence her cursed noise, vf you should throttle her,” said 
Sharpitlaw j '* I see somebody yonder — Keep close, my boys, 
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and creep round the 'ihouldei of the height George Poinder, 
stay you with Ratcliffc and that mad ydling bitch, aiui 
you other two, come with me round under the slndow of 
the brae " 

And he crept forward with the stealthy pace of an Indian 
savage, who leads his band to surprise an unsuspecting pirty 
of some hostile tribe Katcliffe saw them gluit ofT, avoiding 
the moonlight, and keeping as much m the shade as possible 
"Robertson’s done up,** sud he to himself, “thne young lads 
.ire aye sae thoughtless What deevil could he line to s.iy to 
Jcanie Deans, or to ony woman on cirth, that he siild g.ing 
awa and get his neck raxed for her? And this mad quean, 
after cracking like a (len gun, and skirling like a pea hen for 
the haill night, behoves just to hae h.i<ldtn her tongue when 
her clivers miglit have done some gudel Uut it’s aye the 
way wi' women , if they ever baud their tongues av.i’, ye may 
swear it's for mischief I wish 1 could set her on again with' 
out this blood sucker kenning what I am doing But he's as 
gleg as 'Maclveachan's elshini that ran through sax plies of 
bend leather and half an inch into the king's heel ” 

He then began to hum, but in a very low and suppressed 
tone, the first siania of a favourite ballad of Wildfire’s, the 
words of which bore some distant analogy with the situation 
of Robertson, trusting that the power of associ.acion would not 
fail to bring Che rest to hei mind 

There’s a bloodliound ringiftf Tinwolil wood, 

Iheres a maiden su> on Tinwald brae 
And she sings loud between 

MaHae had no sooner received the catch word, than she 
vindicated RatclilTe’s sagacity by setting off at score with 
the song 

" O sleep ye sound. Sir James she scud 
When ye suW nse and ride ? 

There s iwenly men vri liow and blade. 

ATe».iViins wVieitycbide 

Though KatclifTc was at a considerable distance from the 
spot called Muschat’s Caim, yet his eyes, practised like tliose 
of A cat to penetrate darkness, could mark tli.at Robertson 
had caught the alarm, George Poinder, less keen of sight, 
or less attentive, was not aware of liis flight any mon than 
Sharpillaw and his assistants, whose view, though iluyweie 
’•'G 
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cousiilL-taljly luarcr to the cairn, was intercepted by the 
hroKt n nature of the giound under which they were screen- 
ing [lu nisclves At Knigth, however, after an interval of five 
or SIX miniiUs, they also pcrccivid that Robertsori had fled, 
and ni-^hcd hasuly lowattls the phee, while SharpitUw caUL.d 
out alnud, in tho harshest tones o( a voice which resembled 
i s u\ null at ivoik, "Chase, hads- chase— hand the brae — 
1 set* him on tin idgo of th« hill'” 'Ihen hollowing baek to 
ilie n I r guard ot Ins dcuchment, he issued lus fuither orders 
‘‘U.ihlirii, come lure and detain the woman — ^Ceorge, run 
and kipp ihv' stile nl the Ituko’s Walk — Raieliffe, come here 
din ‘ il) ~ hut (irst knock out that mad bitch’s brains 1 ” 

"Ye had better rin for it, Madge," said Ratclifle, “for it’s 
ill clt, iliiig wi' an angry man ” 

Madge Wildfirf was not so absolutely void of common 
scrijC as not tu understand this innuendo, and while Rat* 
chfFi’, in seemingly anxious haste of obedience, hastened to 
Uiu spot wlv.te Sh irpuUw waiti d to deliver up Jeamc Deans 
to lus custody, slu. fled with all the despatch she could exert 
in an oiiposito direction 'Ihus the whole party were sepa- 
ritcd, md m rapid motion of flight or pursuit, excepting 
Ratcliffc and Jcime, whom, although making no attempt to 
cscvy-, he held fast U) the cloak, and who remained standing 
by Muscliac’s Cairn 


CHAPTER XVIII 

Soa pi'd Uie h*a#«* >oas iuncUon and lb* Prl-0Ti6« llipvtty 
li 1 1 rf >i.ur Cd)lw3 ^Utturtfar iMtruu)t 

JtANth DrANs, — for here our story unites itself with that 
pul nf the mnaiive which broke oft at the end of the 
hftceiuh chipnr, — while she waited m teiror and amazement 
the hasty ailvani e of three or four men towards her, was yet 
more stircludat tfieir suddenly breaking asunder, and giving 
(ti istj 111 different directions to the late object of her terror, 
who hecamo at tliat moment, though she could not well 
assign .1 jtasonaWu cause, rather the cause of her interest. 
One of the party (it was bUatpuHw) came straiglit up to 
her, and saying, "Vour name is Jeanie Deans, and you 
are niy prisoner," immediately added, ** but if you will tell 
me winch way he ran I will let you go,“ * 
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“ I dinna ken, sir,” wis 'll! the poor girl could utter Tnd, 
indeed it is the phrTSc which rises most i tidily to ih lips of 
any person, in her rink, is the reply to ,\ny emh wrist, 

mg question 

'* But," sTid SharpitHw, "yc ken win it wss ye were 
speaking wi’, my kddy, on the lull sid , and iiiidmglit sit 
ncTT, yo surely ktn thal^ my bonny wonnti? 

‘'Idimia ken, sir ' agun iterated Jeuuc, who really did 
not compn heiid in her terror tlu nature of the (jiiestions 
which weie so hastily put to her in this momcnl of siirpiise 

' We will try to mend your uuinory by and by, liinny ’ 
said Shaipithw and shouted, as we have already told the 
reader, to Ratcliffe to come up and t ike rharge of her, 
while he himself directed the chase after Robertson, 
which he still hoped might be successful As Ralcliffe ap 
proached, Sharpilhw pushed the young woman towards him 
With some rudeness and betaking himself to the more \m 
portant object of his quest, began to scale crags and scramble 
up steep banks, with an agility of avhieh his prolession and 
hts general gravity of demeanour would previously have 
argued him incapable In a few minutes there was no ono 
within sight, and only a distant halloo from one of the 
pursuers to the other, faintly heard on the side of the hiil, 
argued that there was any one within hearing Jeanie D ans 
was left m the dear moonlight, standing under the guard of 
a person of whom she knew nothing, and what was worse, 
concerning whom, as the reader is well aware, she could 
have learned nothing that would not have increased her 
terror 

When all in the distance avas silent, Ratcliffe for the first 
tame addressed her, and it was in that cold sarcastic, indif- 
ferent tone familial to habitual depravity, avhosp crimes are 
instigated by custom rather than by passion '‘I his is a 
braw night for ye, dearie,'” he said, attempting to pass his 
arm across her shoulder, “ to be on the green hill wi' your jo ” 
Jeanie extricated herself from lus grasp, but did not make 
any reply “I dunk lads and lasses," roniinued the ruflnn, 
“dinna meet at Muschat^s Cnirn at midnight to crack nuts*’ 
and he again attempted to take hold of her 

“If ye are an olheer of justice, sir,' said Jeame, again 
eluding his attempt to scire hot, “ye deserve to have your 
coat stripped from your back " 

“Very true, hinny," said he, succeeding forcibly in his 
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aiti mpl to gci hold of her, "but suijposc I should strip your 
ilo tk, ofl firat ? " 

“ Yo 'iri more n man, I am sure, than to hurt me, sir,” said 
]f mie , "foi C»(jd’s hikv ImLpiiyonahalfdistrrtctLdcrcatuiel” 

" ( <jni« , LomL,” slid Ratclillu, "you're a good looking 
\v<iicli, null should not he cross grained I was going to 
lu an hunt St man - but the devil has this very day Hung 
first I luv}t,r, and iheri a woniin, in my gite I’ll tell you 
wIj il, Jt- iiiu, they ire out on the hill side— if you’ll be guided 
hy me, 1 11 1 ury )Ow to ii wee bit cornet in the Pleasance, 
that I ken o’ m an aiikl ivife’s, that a^ the piokitors o' Scotland 
viot n K lliing o , and wc’ll send Robertson word to meet us in 
York hire, for there is a set o’ braw lads about tiie niidhiid 
eoutuies, diat I hie thine business wi before nowl and sae 
We 11 leave Mr Sharpidaw to whistle on his thumb " 

It was rorlunste for Jeamc, in an emergency like the present, 
(hat she possessed piesence of mind and courage, so soon as 
the first hurry ot suipriic had enabled her to rally her recoUec 
(loii She saw the risk she was in from a ruffian, who not 
only was such by profession, but had that evening been stupe> 
fymg, by means of strong liquors, the internal aversion which 
he tcit at the business on which SharpitUw had resolved to 
employ him 

Umna spwk sae loud," wid she, m a low voice, "he’s 
up yonder " 

*'^\ho? — Robertson?” said Ratchffe, eagerly 
"Ay,” replied JeaniCv "up yonder,” and she pointed to 
the ruins of the hermitage and chapel 
" By ti -d, then " s.ud Uaichflc, " I'll make my am of him, 
either one w^y or oiher—wait for me here ’* 

but no sooner had he set off, as fast as he could run, 
towards the chapel, than )eame started m an opposite direc~ 
tion, over high and low, on the nearest patli homeward Her 
yuveiiile t^e^ll^fc ab a herdswoman hid put "life and mettle” 
in her htulb, and never had she foUo^fcd Dustiefoot, when the 
cows Were in the corn, with half so much speed as she now 
cleared the clistxme betwixt Miiscbal’s Cairn and her father’s 
at bauit Isonards, 'lo lift the latch — to enter —to 
diut, liiiU, ami double bolt the door — to draw against it <i 
heavy article of furniture (whicli she could riot have moved 
m a moment of less energy), so ag to make yet further pro- 
vision igainst violence, wis almost the work o( a moment, yet 
done with such silence as equalled Uie celenty 
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Her next inxicty was upon her fathers account snd he 
drew silently to the door of his apartment, in ordei to satisf) 
herself whether he had been distmbed by her return He 
?wg awake — probably had slept but lillle, but thi const int 
presence of his own sorrows, the distsiue of his ap irtnu nt 
from the outer door of the house and tlu precautions v.liich 
Jeanie had taken lo conctal her deputure and return, had 
prevented him 1rom being sensible of either He was en} 3 ij,ed 
in his devotions, and Jeanie could distinctly lie ir him Uoc 
these words And for the other child Ihou hast given me 
to be a comfort and stay to iny old agr* rn ly hei days be long 
in the land according to the promise lliou hast given to those 
who shall honour fither and moUur, may all ht-r purchased 
and promised blcs-sings be multiplied upon her, kicp her m 
the watches of the nicht and m the uprising of tlie iti >tning, 
that all in this land may know that Thou hast not utterly hid 
thy face from those that seek Ihcc m truth and in sineerity 
He was silent but probibly continued his petition in the 
strong fervency of mental devotion 

His daughter retired to her apaitmeiU comforted that 
while she was exposed to danger, her head had been covered 
by the prayers of the just as by a helmet, and under the 
strong confidence, that while she walled worthy of the pro 
tection of Heaven, she would experience us countenance 
It was in that moment that a va^uc idea first darted across 
her mmd that something might yet be achieved for her sisters 
safety, conscious as she now was of her innocence of the 
unnatural murder with which she stood charged It came as 
she described it, on her mind like a sun blink on a stormy 
sea , ind although it instantly vanished yet she felt a degree 
of composure which she had not experienced for many days, 
and could not help being strongly per'>uadcd that by some 
means or othei she would be called upon, and directed, to 
work out her sisters dehvtmnce She went to bed, not 
forgetting her usual devotions the more fervently made on 
af her late. debviirvKce, and she slept saunilly ux spite, 
of her agitation 

We must return to Rntchfft, who had started, like a grey 
hound from the slips when the sportsman cries halloo, so soon 
as Jeanie had pointed to the rums Whethei he meant to 
aid Robertson s escape or to assist his pursuers, may be very 
doubtful , perhaps he did not himself know, but had resolved 
to be guided by circumstances He had no opportunit). 
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howLver, of doing either, for he had no sooner surmounted 
the isf ent, and entered under the broken arches of the 

riun&, thin a jiistol was presented at his head, and a harsh 
voire ctjniui nulcd him, m the kings n'lmCj to surrender him- 
self piisonfr "Mr SharpuKw l”said Ratcliffp, surpiised, "is 
Ihu your honour?" 

" I, It ori!) yoti, and be d — d to you?’ answcied the fiscal, 
siill iiiort cii'^ ipiiomttd — "what made you leave the woman?" 

"Stu ttild me she s’lw Rolierlsoii go into the rums, so I 
iiiadt wh It haste I eoukl to cle< k the calhiit " 

"Us \ll o\(i now,” Slid blurpitlaw, "we shall sec no 
more ol him to night, but he slnll hide himself m a bean 
haul, if lie r( nntns on Scottish ground without my finding 
lum Call back the people, Ritelilfe " 

KatdifTt, hollowed to the dispersed oJhcers, who willingly 
obeyed the signal, for probibly there was no individual 
among them who would have been much desirous of i 
rencontre hand to band, and at a distance from his comrades, 
with such an iciive and desp^nte fellow as Robeitson 
" And where are the two women?" said bhatpitlaw 
" iJotJi niide their heels serve them, I suspect," replied 
Ratchliu, and he hummed the end of an old song— 

1 h«n hey pl;iy »p ihe im %Nva t-ride. 

I or she has taen the gee 

"One woman," said Sharpitlaw, — for, like all rogues, he 
was a great cilumniator of the fair sc,x,^ — "one woman is 
enough to dark ihe fairest ploy that ever was planned, and 
how could I be such an ass as to expect to carry through a 
job that had two in U? But v\e know how to come by them 
both, if they ire wanted, tbit’s one good thing " 

Aicordingly, like a dcleated general, sad and sulky, he led 
ba<k Ills discomfited forces to the metropolis, and dismissed 
th( rn fur the niglit 

The next morning early, he was under the necessity of 
making Vna report to the sitting magistiate of the day The 
genthnian wlio occupied the chair of office on tins occasion 
(fur the liaihcs, aldermen, take it by rotvtion) chanced 

to be the sanic by whom Butler was committed, a peison very 
generally respected among hts fellow citizens Something he 
was of a humorist, and rather deficient m general education, 
but acute, patient, and upnght, possessed of a fortune acquired 
* Noli l\ — CaUiiBwlaior of Fau Sex 
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by honest industry, which made him perfectly independent, 
and, m sliort, very happily quatihcd to support the rcspcLta- 
bility of the ofhee which he held 

Mr Middleburgh hid just taken his si-at, find s\as debiting 
III an animaled manner, with one of Uis colk agues, the. doubt 
ful chances of a game of golf which they had pi lyed the day 
before, when a letter was delivered to him, adcJressid “For 
Bailie Middleburgh, 'Ihcsc to be forwarded with speed” 
It contained these' words — 

“Sir, — I know you to be a sensible md a considerate 
magistrate, and one who, as such, will be content to worsliiji 
God, though the devil bid you I therefore expect that, not 
withstanding the signature of this letter acknowledges my 
share ua an action, which, m a proper Ume and place, I 
would not fear either to avow or to justify, you will not on 
that account reject what evidence 1 place before you Ihs 
clergyman, Butler, is innocent of all but involuntary presence 
at an action which ho wanted spirit to approve of, and from 
which he endeavoured, with his best set phrases, to dissuade 
us But It was not for him that it is my hint to speak There 
IS a woman m your jail, fallen under the edge of a Jaw so 
cruel, tliat it has hung by the wall, like unscoured armour, 
for twenty years, and is now brought down and whetted to 
spill the blood of the most beautiful and most innocent 
creatuie whom the walls of a prison ever girdled in Her 
sister knows of her innocence, as she communicated to her 
that she was betrayed by a villain Oh that high Heaven 

' Would pul in every honest hnnd n whip 
To scourge me such a villain ilirough the m orld 1 

“ I write distractedly — But this girl — 'this Jeanie TJeans, 
15 a peevish puritan, superstitious and scrupulous after the 
manner of her sect , and I pray your honour, for so my 
phrase must go, to press upon her, that her sister's hfe de- 
pends upon her testimony But though she should remain 
silent, do not daie to think that the young woman is guilty — 
far le*ss to permit her execution Remember the death of 
Wilson was fearfully avengid, and those yet live who can 
compel you to dnnk the diegs of your poisoned ebahre — I 
say, lemember Porteous, — and siy that you had good counsel 
from Oml of his SiAVtas” 
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The magistrate rcicl over this extraordinary letter twice or 
tliricc At first he was tempted to throw it aside as the pro 
dticUoo of a nndnian, so hulc did “the scraps from play- 
books," as lie termed the poetical quotation, resemble the 
corri spondciice of a rational being On a re perusal, how- 
i^ver, he thovight that, amid its UKohcrciicc, he could discover 
iiinK thing like a tone of awakened passion, though expressed 
in a nianm r (luaint and unusual 

“ U IS a crui-Uy «j«vcrc statute, ” said the magistrate to his 
assisiant, " and I wish the girl could bo tiken from under the 
h Her of It A child may Imvu been born, and it may have 
liten couseyul a«ay ahile tlu, mother was insensible, or it 
may have penslied for want of that relief which the poor 
cn iitiirc lierscK— helples% terrified, distracted, despairing, and 
&xh . nisi ui— may havu been unable to afford to it And yet it 
IS certain, if the aonian is found guilty under the statute, 
execution will follow 'Ihc crime has been too common, and 
examplt.8 are mtessary ” 

“ Hut If this othi r wench," said the city-clerk, “cm speak 
to her sister conimumcating her situation, it will take the case 
from under the statute” 

“Very true,” re(ified the Baihe, “and I will walk out one 
of these days to St i couard’s, and examine the girl myself. 
I know sonKtlnng of thur father Deans — an old true blue 
Cameronian, who would stc house and family go to wreck ere 
he would disgrace his testimony by a sinful complying with 
the defi-ctiuns ol the tiroes , and such he wiU probably uphold 
the tfikirg an oath before a civil magistrate If they are to 
go on ami flourish with their bull headed obstinacy, the Ifgis 
laiure must pass an act to take their afiiTmaiions, aa m the 
case of Quakers Cut surely neither a father nor a sister will 
scni|ili‘ in a case of this kind As I said before, I will go 
spoik with them roynelf, when the hurry of this I’orieous 
invotigaiion is somewhat over, their pride and spirit of 
contradiction will be far less alarmed, than if they were called 
into a court of justice at once '* 

“ And I suppose Culler is to remain incarcerated ? ” said 
the ciiy clerk. 

“I'or the present, cerlamly,” said the magistrate. "But I 
hope soon to set him at liberty upon bail " 

" Do you rest upon tho testimony of that light-headed 
toUei^" asked the clerk 

*' Not very much,” answered the Bailie ^ " and yet there is 
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aomething striking about it too — it ae ins the letter of a man 
beside himself, either Irom great a^jitation, or some great 
sense of guilt ' 

" Yes ’* said the town clerk, “it is very like the letter of a 
mad strolling play actor, who deserves to b< hanged with tU 
the rest of his gang, as your honour justly ohsf rves ’ 

“ I was not quite so Woodlhirsly, conliniitd the magis 
Irate “But to the point Butlers piivatc chanctir is 
txcLllent , and I am given to understand, by some inqumts 
I have been making this morning, that he did actually arrive 
in town only the day before yesterday, so that it was im 
possible lie could have been concerned in any pr vious 
machinations of these unhappy rioters, and it is not likely 
that he should have joined them on a suddenly ' 

“Iheres no saying amnl that — zeal catches fire at a slight 
spark as fast as a brunstane match, observed the secretary 
“I hae kent a minister wad be fair gude day and fair gude 
een wi' ilka man m the parochine, and hing just as quiet as a 
racket on a stick, till ye mentioned the word abjuration oath, 
or patronage, or siclike and then, whiz, he was o/T, and up m 
the air an hundred miles beyond common manners, common 
sense, and common comprehension ” 

‘ I do not understand ’ answered (he burgher magistrate, 
"that the young man Butler's zeal i$ of so inflammable \ 
character But I will make farther investigation What other 
business 18 there before us ? ’ 

And they proceeded to minute investigations concerning 
the affair of Porteouss death, and other aftairs through svhich 
this history has no occasion to trace them 

In the course of their business they were interrupted by an 
old woman of the lower rank, extrcmvly haggard m look, and 
wretched in her apparel, who thiuslhersell into the council-room 
" What do you want, gudewifo ? — Who are you ? " said Bailie 
Middleburgh 

"VVhat do I wantl" replied she, m a sulky tone — “I want 
my bairn, or Z wanf naeibmg Zrte nano o* yo, he as grand s ye 
are " And she went on muttering to herself, with the way 
ward sputfulness of age — “They maun hne lordships and 
honours, nae doubt — set them up, the gutter bloods I and deil 
a gentleman amang them " — Then again addressing tlie sitting 
magistrate, “ Willyawr/towvrgieroe back my puir crazy baim? 
—Ifis honour I — I ha^ kend Ae day when less wad ser^d him, 
the oe of a Campvere sapper " 
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“Goccl wnmaii,” siicl the magistrate to this shrewish suppli- 
cint, — '• tell us what it is you want, and do not interrupt the 
court " 

" r lilt’s as rnuckle as till say, Bark, Bawtie, and be dunp 
wi't I tell yc,” raising her termigant voice, “ I want my 
bairn 1 isiu that brtud Scots ?” 

"Who (irg you? — who is your bairn?” demanded the 
imgisiritr 

" Wlu am 1? -win suW I be, but Meg Murdockson, and 
will suld my burn bt but Magdalen Miirdocksoii ? — Your 
guird soldiers, and your consUblcs, and your officers, ken us 
wcel ctu ugh wliLn they rive tin. bits o’ duds atf our backs, and 
take whiU penny o’ siller wt, hie, and hirk us to the Correction 
house m Leith Wynd, and pettle us up wi' bread and water, and 
siclik^* sunkets ” 

" Who IS she?” said the magistrate, looking round to some 
of his people 

" Other than a gude ane, sir," siid one of the city officers, 
shrugging his shoulders, and smiling 

"S\ill ye say sae?" said the termagant, her eye gleaming 
with impotent fury, "an I had ye among the Frigate Whins, 
wadiu I set my ten talents in your wuzzent face for that very 
word ? " and she suited the word to the action, by spreading 
out a set of chws resembling those of St George's dragon on 
a country sign-post 

" What does she want here? ” said the impatient magistrate 
" Can she not tell her business, or go away ? ” 

"It’s my bairn '—It’s Magdalen Murdockson I’m wantin’,” 
answered the beldame, screaming at the highest pitch of her 
craikcd and mistuncd voice — * havena 1 been telling ye sae 
this half hour? And if ye are deaf, what needs ye sit cockit 
up there, and keep folk scraughm’ lye this gate?” 

"‘•'he wants her daughter, sir,” said the same officer whose 
interfertiue hid given the hag such offence before — "her 
daughter, who was taken up la-it night— Madge Wildhre, as 
they ca her" 

" M.idge IIfi lfir i , as they ca* her 1 ” echoed the beldame , 
" and wh U business has a bUckguaid like you to ca' an honest 
woman's burn out o' her am name?*’ 

"An woman’s burn, Maggie? '* answered the peace- 
officer, smiling and shaking Ins head with an ironical emphasis 
00 the aUicciiv^ , and a calmness calculated to provoke to mad- 
ness the furious old shrew. 
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“ If I am no honest now I was honest ance,” she replied , 
“and that's mair than )ecan siy, ye born and bred tlnef, that 
never kend Uher folk’s gear frae your am since tiie day ye was 
clcckit Honest, say yc? — yc pykit your mother’s pouch o’ 
twaipenmes Scotch when ycwcrc fiveytars •'iihl, just as she- was 
taking leave o’ your father at the fit o’ the gallows ” 

"She has you there, GeorgL," said tJu assistints, and there 
w'vs a general laugh, foi the w»t was fitted for the memiian of 
the place wiiere it was uttered 'I liis general appltiiSL some 
what gratified the passions of the old hig , the “ grim feature ’’ 
smiled, and even laughed — but it was a laugh of bitter scorn 
She condescended, however, as if appi isfd by the success 
of her s.illy, to explain her business more distinctly, when 
the magistrate, commanding silence, again desired her either 
to speak out her errand, or to leave the (ihce 

"Her bairn," she said, ^^was her bairn, and she cninc to 
fetch hei out of ill halt and waur guiding If she wasna sae 
wise as ither folk, few ither folk had sulfered as miickle as she 
had done , forby that she could fend the waur for hersell within 
the four wa’s of a jail She could prove by filty witnesses, and 
fifty to that, that her daughter had never seen Jock Porteous, 
alive or dead, since he had gien her a loundermg wi’ his cane, 
the negcT that he was ! for driving a dead cat at the provost’s 
wig on the Elector of Hanover’s birthday ’’ 

Notwithstanding the wretched appearance and violent de- 
meanour of this woman, the magistrate felt the justice of her 
argument, that her child might be as dear to her as to a more 
fortunate and more omnble mothei He proceeded to investi 
gate the circumstances which lud led to Madge Murdockson's 
(or Wildfire's) arrest, and as it was clearly shown that she had 
not been engaged in the riot, he contented himself with direct 
mg that an eye should be kept upon her by the police, but that 
(oT the present she should be allowed to return home with her 
mother During Che inteival of fetching Madge from tlie jail, 
Che magistrate endeavoured to discovei whether her mother 
had been privy to the change ot dress betsvixt that young 
woman and Robertson But on this point he could obtain 
no light She persisted in declaring, that she had never seen 
Robertson since his remaikable escape duruig servicc-Ume, 
and that, if her daughter had cliangecl clothes with him, it must 
have been during her absence at a hamlet about two miles out 
of town, called Duddmgstone, where she could prove that she 
passed that eventful night And, m fact, one of the town- 
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oHv ci-», who had b(-i.n scinhm^ for stolen Imen at the cottage ’ 
tf d wishcrwotinan in that villdgt.gavc his cudcnce, that he | 
had seen MurJockson tlicre, whose preSLiice hid con 

sidirahly mcr ased his suspicion of the house m which ihe 
w a visitor^ in respeU that he considered her ns a person of 
no good Tepiuation 

'* I I luld ye s le,” smd the hig , " see now wh it it is to hae 
<i cli irai Iff, [ luk or i id » — Now, maybe after a', 1 could tell 
ye aoiiiLtliMK about Porleous that you council chamber bodies 
luvi r could hud out, for as mucklc stir as ye nnk ” 

All ( yco were turned towards her — all cars weie alert 
' S|i( ik o It I " aid the magistrate 
' U will be fur >our un gude,” insinuated the town clerk 
“ Pmm keep the Buihe waiting,” urged the assistants 
She rcinvined doggedly silent for two or thiec minutes, 
casting iround a malign int and sulky glance, that seemed 
to enjoy the anxious suspense with which they wailed her 
answer And then she broke forth at once, — " A' that I ken 
about lum is, that he was neither soldier nor gentleman, but 
just a tiiief and a blackguard, like maist o' yoursells, dears — 
What will je me for that news, now?-^He wad hae served 
the gude touii lang or provost or bailie wad lue fund that out, 
my joe ! " 

\lhiile these mittecs were in discussion, Madge Wildfire 
entered) and her first exclamation was, *' £h < see if there isna 
OUT auld ne'er do weel deevil's buckie o' a milheT — Hegh, 
sirs I but we are a hopefu' family, to be twa o' us in the Guard 
at ance But there were better days wi’ us ance — were there 
na, inilher?” 

Old ^faggies eyes had glistened with something like an 
expression of pleasure when she saw her daughter set at 
liberty But either her natural affection, like that of the 
tigress, could not be displayed without a strain of ferocity, 
or there was something in the ideas which Madge's speech 
awakened, that again stirred her cross and savage temper 
“ What signifies wliat we were, ye street raking hmmer 1 ” she 
exclaimed, pushing her daughter before her to the door, with 
no gentle degree of violence ** I’se tell thee what thou is 
now — ihou's a Crazed hellicat Bess o' Bedlam, that sail taste 
naething but bread and water for a fortnight, to serve ye for 
the plague ye hae gien me — and ower gude for ye, ye idle 
taupic I” 

Madge, however, escaped from her mother at the door, ran 
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hack to the foot of the table^ dropped a very low aad fantastic 
curtsey to the judge, and said, with a giggling laugh, — “Our 
minnie's sair mis set, after her ordinar, &ii — Shell hae had 
some quarrel \vi’ her auld gudeiiian — that’s Satan, ye k n, 
sits" Ihis expUnalory note she gave m a low, conficlenti tl 
tone, and the spectators of that cicdulous gcnuution did not 
hear it without an involuntary shuddti *•'1 lie gudeman and 
her disna aye gree weel, and then f maun pay the piper, but 
my back’s broad eneugh to bcai't a' — in’ if she hae nae 
havings, that’s nae reason why wiser folk shouUlna hae some ' 
He’S a’^othec deep cuitaey, vilu tx lUe vu\grauo\is voice of he\ 
mother was heard 

“ Madge, ye linimer I If 1 come to fetch ye 1 " 

" hicar till her," said Madge “ But I II wiin out a gliff ihe 
night for a* llial, to dance in the moonlight, when her and 
the gudeman wtU be whirrying through the \bhie lift on a 
bcoom shank, to see Jean Jap, that they hae puitcn mtiU the 
Kirkcaldy tolbooth — ay, they will hae a merry sul ower Inch- 
iccith, and ower a’ the bits o’ bonny waves that are poppling 
and plashing against the rocks in the gowden ghinmer o the 
moon, )e ken — I'm coming, mother — I’m coming," she con 
eluded, on heanng a scuflie at the door betwixt the beldam 
and the olheers, who were endeavouring to prevent her re* 
entrance Madge then waved her hand wildly towards the 
ceiling, and sung, at the topmost pitch of her voice, — 

' Upmiheatr, 

On my boimy grey mare 

And l see and 1 see and I si-e her yet 

And with a hop, skip, and jump, sprung out of the room, as 
the w Itches of Macbeth used, in less refined days, to seem to 
fly upwards fi om the stage 

Some weeks intervened before Mr Middleburgh, agreeably 
to his benevolent resolution, found an opportunity of taking a 
walk towards bt Leonard’s, in order to discover whether it 
might be possible to obtain tlic evidence hintfcJ at tn the 
anonymous letter respecting Effic Deans 
In fact, the anxious pcrtjuisiltont, made to discover the 
murderers of Porteous occupied the attention of all concerned 
with the administration of justice 
In the course of these inquiries, two circumstances happened 
material to our story Butler, after a close investigation of 
his conduct, was declared innocent of accession to the death 
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of Portfousj but, as having been present during the whole 
irausac tKiM, was obliged to find bail not to quit his usual 
rcsidcnrc at J ibberton, that he might appear as a witness 
when calhd upon 'Ihe other incident regarded the dis 
ap[)t.araru c of Madge Wildlire and hei mother from Ediii- 
burgb When they \scre sought, with the purpose of subjecting 
them to soint forthu interrogatories, it was discoveiud by 
Mr Sbarpitlu/ that thiy had chidtd the observation of the 
polin , and kit the city so soon as dismiised from the council 
eli.unhf r Nu eftorls <ould traie the place ol their retreat 
In llio iiK uiwhde tin* excessive indign liion of the Council 
of Utgeney, at the shglit put upon their authority by the 
murder of I’orteouv, hid dictated measures, in which tlieir 
own «\trt me desin ol detecting the actors m that conspiracy 
were cunsuUed ui preference to the temper of the people, ana 
the eharai ter of their « hurcbnien An act of parliament was 
hastily pas'-cd, offering two hundred pounds reward to those 
who sliuuld infonit agimst any person concerned in the deed, 
and the pemliy of death, by a very unusual and severe enact 
meat, was denounced against those who should harbour the 
guilt) liut what was (hiclly accounted exceptionable was a 
cHiiae, appointing the act to be read m churches by the 
officiating clcrgjman, on the first Sunday of every month, 
for a certain period, immediately before the sermon The 
ministers who should reluse to comply whh this injunction 
were declared, for the first offence, incapable of sitting or 
voting in any church judicature, and for the second, incapable 
of holding any ecclesiastical preferment m Scotland 
'J his l.ht order united in a common cause those who might 
privately njoict in Portcous's death, though they dared not 
vindicate the manner of it, with the more scrupulous presby- 
tirians, who held that even the pronouncing the name of the 
“lords Spiritual’’ in a ‘^cothsh pulpit was, ^uodivnModff, &n 
arknowkdginent ot prehey, and that the injunction of the 
legislature was an imerltrence of the civil government with 
\hti JUS tir of presbyter), since to the Genewl Assembly 
alone, as roprehcnting the invisible head of the kirk, belonged 
the sole and iMrlusive right of regulating whatever pertained 
to public worship Very many also, of different political or 
religious scntinicnts, and therefore not much moved by these 
considerations, thought they saw, in so violent an act of 
parliament, a mote vindictive spirit than became the legisla- 
ture of a great country, and something like an attempt to 
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trample upon the rights and independence of Scotland The 
various steps adopted for punishing the city of Ldinbiirgh, 
by taking away her charter and hbertns, for what a violmt 
and over-mastenng mob had done within her walls, wcit 
resented by many, who thought a pictcxt was too hastily 
taken for degrading the ancient metropolis of Scotland In 
short, there was much heartburning, discontent, and dis- 
aflection, occasioned by these ill consideicd mcasuies ^ 

Amidst these heats and dissensions, the trial of Efiic 
Deans, after she had been many weeks impiisoncd, was at 
length about to he brought forward, and Mr Mitldlebuigh 
found leisure to inquire mto the evidence conct ruing her 
For this purpose, he chose a fine day for lus walk towards 
her father’s house 

I he excursion into the country was somewhat distant, in 
the opinion of a burgess of those days, although many of 
the present inliabit suburban vilhs considerably beyond the 
spot to which we allude Ibiee quarters of an hour's walk, 
however, even at a pace of imgisienal gravity, conducted our 
benevolent office-bearer to the Oags of St Leonard's, and 
the humble mansion of David Deans 

The old man was seated on the deas, or turf-scat, at the 
end of his cottage, busied m mending his cart harness with 
his own hands , for in those days any sort of labour which 
required a little more skill than usual fell to the share of the 
goodman himself, md that even when he was well to pass in 
the world With stern and austere gravity he persevered in 
his task, after having just raised lus head to notice the 
advance of the stranger It would have been impossible to 
have discovered, from his countenance and manner, the in- 
ternil feelings of agony with which he contended Mrt 
Middleburgh waited an instant, expecting Deans would in 
some measure acknowledge his presence, and lead into con- 
versation , but, as be seemed detmmmed to remain silent, he 
was himself obliged to speak fust 

I Tbe Magl&irales were closely tnierrof'aierl before (be Home of I’cecji, con 
cerning the parliculars of Ibe Mob, and Ihe fiaUnt in which ibc^e functionaries 
made Ibeir answers sounded sirange in tliteirsol die SuiiUiern nobki, I he 
Duke of Newcaslle having demanded to know with whai kind of shot tiie 
guard which Porteous comni'indcd had loaded (heir muskets, was answered 
iia«ely, Ow, jusl sic os anc shoots duUi ami fvoli wwh 'Phis reply rras 
considcrtd as n contempt of ibe House of Lairds and the Provost would have 
suffered accordingly but lha( Ihe Duke of Argyle explained llmi Ihe ex 
press'on, properly rendered mto CnglisU, meant a«c£r aitdviatirfTwl 
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"My name Middleburgh — Mr Janies Middlcburgh, one 

of the picsi.nt nngistrates of the city of Kdinburgh ” 

"It may be sac/* answered Deans laconically, and without 
niterrupting his labour. 

" You mu*;! undi r^tand,” he continued, " that the duty of 
ii maf/istTate is sometimes an unpleasant one*’ 

"It rniybe s.tc,“ replied David, “I hae naething to say 
ill the conlrair and he was again doggedly silent 

"You mu3t be aware," pursued the magistrate, "that 
ptTSfm'i in my situ.viion vte often obliged to make painful 
and ilisa,5re<.able intiuincs of individuals, merely because it is 
thtir liounden duty ” 

"It may be aae,” again replied De-ans, "I hao naethmg 
to say nnent it, either the tac way or thi t’other But I do 
ken there was anco in a day a just and God-fearing magis- 
tracy in von town o‘ hdmburgh, that did not bear the sword 
m vain, mu were a terror to evil doers, and a praise to such 
as kept the path In the glorious days of auld worthy faiihfu' 
Provost Dick,' when there was a true and faiihfu’ General 
Assembly of the Kuk, walking hand m hand with the real 
noble SeoUish-hearted barons, and with the magistiates of 
this and other towns, gentles, burgesses, and commons of 
all ranks, seeing with one eye, hearing with one car, and 
upholding the ark with iheir united strength — And then folk 
might st.e meu deliver up their silver to the states’ use, as if 
It had been as muckle sclate sianes My father saw them 
loom iht sacks of dollars out o' Provost Dick’s window intill 
the carts that carried them to the army at Dunse Law , and 
if yt winna believe his testimony, there is the window iisell 
still standing in the Luckenbooths — I think it’s a claith 
merchant’s booth the day’ — at the aim stanchells, five doors 
abune Gosvford's Close — But now we haena sic spirit amang 
us, we think niair about the warst wally draigle in our am 
byre, than about the bkssmg which the angel of the covenant 
gave to the Patnarch even at Peniel and Mahanaim, or the 
binding obligation of our national vows , and we wad rather 
gie a pund bcots to buy an unguent to clear our auld rannell 
trees and our beds o’ the English bugs as they ca’ them, than 
we wad gie a plack to nd the land of the swarm of Anninmn 
caterjnllars, Socim.in pismires, and deisUcal Miss Katies, that 

1 Note X —Sir Willhm Dick of Braid 

• I thlnjisa 100— Bill U IherBadcrUcourlolWbc may oonsull Mr Chambsn 
“TrAdilioni or EdinVmristi. 
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have ascended out of the bottomless p>t, to plague this per 
verse, insidious, and lukewarm generation ” 

It happened to Davie Deans on this occasion as it has 
done lo many other habitual orators, when once he became 
embarked on his favourite subject, the stream of liis own 
enthusiasm earned him forward in spite of his mental distress, 
while his well-c\ercised memory supplied him amply with all 
the types and tropes of rhetoric peculiar to his sect and cause 
Mr Middleburgh contented himself with answi ring — “ All 
this may be very true, my friend, hut, as you said just now, 

I have nothing to say to it at present, cither one way or 
other — You have two daughters, I think, Mr Deans ?” 

The old man winced, as one whose smarting sore is sud 
dcnly galled, but instantly composed himself, resumed the 
work which, in the heal of lus declamation, he had laid down, 
and answered with sullen resolution, “Ae daughter, sir — 
only ant " 

"I understand you,” said Mr Middleburgh, "you have 
only one daughter here at home with you — but this unfortu* 
nate girl who is a prisoner — she is, I think, your youngest 
daughter ? ” 

The presbytenan sternly raised his eyes "After the world, 
and according to the desh, she is my daughter, but nhen she 
became a child of Behai, and a company keeper, and a trader 
in guilt and iniquity, she ceased to be a bairn of mine ” 

"Alas, Mr Deans,” said Middleburgh, sitting down by 
him, and endeavouring to take hts hand, which the old man 
proudly withdrew, " vre ate ourselves all sinners , and the 
errors of our offspring, as they ought not to surprise us, being 
the portion which they derive of a common portion of corrup 
tton inherited through us, so they do not entitle us to cast 
them off because they have lost themselves ” 

" Sir,” said Deans impatiently, " I ken a' that as weel as — 
I mean to say,” he resumed, checking the irritation he felt at 
being schooled, — a dibciphne of the mmd, which those moat 
ready lo bestow it on others, do themselves most reluctantly 
submit to receive — "1 mean lo say, that what ye observe rnay 
be just and reasonable — But I hae nae freedom to enter into 
my am private affairs wi’ strangers — And now, in this great 
national emergency, wlieu there's the Fortcoiis Act has come 
doun frae London, that is a deeper blow to this poor smfu’ 
kingdom and suffering kirk, than ony that has been heard of 
since the loul and fatal Test — at a time like this ” 
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" IJvit., goodrmn,’' mturrupted Mr Middleb«rgh, “ you must 
think of your own household first, or else you are worse even 
than the infulLls 

“I tell ye, liailie Middlebuigh,” retorted David Deans “if 
yc he T Inilie, as there is lUlle honour in being ane in these 
e vil dity-. — 1 tell ye I heard the gr^icious Saunders Peden — 

1 wotiu whan it was, but it was in killing tune, when the 
plnwirs V < ro drawing .dang their furrows on the back of the 
kirk of &u)ilnnd — I heard him tell his hearers, glide "ind 
w il»(l ( lirislnns tluy were too, tint some o’ them wnd greet 
nniT for .v bit diowntd cdl or slirk, than for a' the defcitions 
iiid oinirussions of the diy , and that they were some o' tliem 
thinking o' ae ilunj,, some o' anithtr, and there was Lady 
Hundkalopc thinking o' greeting Jock it the fireside! And 
the lady confesM d in my hearing, that a draw of anxiety had 
come ower her for lier son that she had left at hanie weak of 
a deesy ' — ^nfl what wid he Inc said of me, if I had ceased 
to tiunk of the gude cause for a casittway—a— It kills me to 
tliiiik of wliat she is • ” 

'* Blit the life of your child, goodman — think of that — if her 
life rould be saved," satd Middlcburgh 

"tier life?" exclaimed David — “I wadna gie ane o’ my 
grey hurs for her life, if her gude name be gane — And yet," 
said he relenting and retracting as he spoke, ‘ 1 wad make 
the niffcr, Mr Middlcburgh — I wad gte a' these grey hairs 
that she has brought to shame and sorro>y — I wad gie the auld 
head they grow on for her life, and that she might hae lime 
to amend and return, for what hae the wicked beyond the 
brcaili of their nosthnlsP— But I’ll never see her mair — No I 
— thii — that I am determined m — I'll never see her mairl" 
Ills lijis c<intimicd to move for a minute after his voice ceased 
to he heard, as if hi were repeating the same vow internally 
'MV ell, sir,' said Mr Middleburgh, “I speak to you as a 
nun of sense, if you would save your daughter's life, you 
muit use humau means " 

“I understand what you mean, but Mr Novit, who is the 
procuiator and doer of an honourable person, the Laird of 
IJurubiedikcs, la to do what carnal wisdom can do for her 
m the circiimsttnces Mysell am not clear to tnnquet and 
trafhc wi’ courts o’ justice, as they tire now constituted, I 
have a tenderness and scruple in niy mind anent them " 
“That IS to say," said Middlcburgh, “that you are a 
I See Life of Peden, p iii 
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CT.meroTiian and do not ncknowledj,e the anlhoniy of our 
couics of judjcatuie, or present government?" 

' Sir, under your favour,’ replied David, who was too proud 
of his own polemic d knowledge, to cUl himself the follow ci of 
any one, ' ye take me up before 1 tall down I nniia set 
why I sold be termed i Csnicionim, cspcci illy now tint ye 
liae given the name ol that fimous ind sivourysuf! rcr, not 
only until a regimental band of souldiers, wlicieot i itn told 
many cm now eurse, swear, ind use protim hnguafp as fisi 
as ever Rif hard Cameron could preach or pny, but d&f) 
because ye hive m as f\r as it is m youi power, rendered tint 
martyrs iiime vam and contemplibU, by pipes, drums, ind 
fifes, playing the vain carnal spring, called llie C.iineronnn 
Rant, which too m iny [irofessois of re i£,ion dance to— a 
practice maist unbecoming a professor to dance to any tune 
whatsoever, more especially promiscuously, that is, with the 
female sex ‘ A brutish faahion it is, ivhilk is the beginning of 
defection wuh many, as I may hae as mucklc cause as maist 
folk to testify ' 

“Well, but, Mr Deans,’ replied Mr Middleburgh, “ I only 
meant to say that you uerenCameroman, or MacMillanite, one 
of the society people, in short, who think U inconsistent to take 
oaths under a government where the Covenant is not rati Red “ 
“Sir,” replied the controversialist, who forgot even his 
present distress in such discussions as these, “you cannot 
fickle me sae easily is you do opine I am not a Mac 
Millanite, or a Russthte, or a HamiUonnn, or a Harleyite, 
or a Howdenite^ — i will be led by the nose by none— I take 
ray name as a Christian from no vessel of clay I have my 
own principles and practice to answer for, and am an humble 
pleader for the gude auld cause in a legal way ’’ 

“ That IS to say, Mr Deans," said Middlcburgh, “ that you 
are a Deantie, and have opinions peculiar to yourself ’’ 

“ I may please you to say sac,” said David Dems , “ but 1 
have maintained my testimony before as great folk nnd in 
sharpet ttmea , aud ’Uo’tg'v I vnU uevtlw exa,H myselt 
down others, I wish every roan and woman in this land had 
kept the true testimony, and the middle and stiaight path, as 
It were, on the ridge of a hill, where wind and water shears, 
avoiding right hand snares and extremes, and left-hand way 
slidings, as wetl as Johnny Dodds of rarthim,‘s Acre, and ae 
man mair that shall be nameless *' 

^ See Note III ^ Ail vtuious spcrles oC ihi grenl nenus Cnmcronivti 
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“ 1 iiippose," replied the m'xgn.trate, “ Unt is as murh as to 
say, that Johnny Uodds of lartlung's Acre, and David Deans 
of ht hi Qiurd's, constilutL the only members of the true, real, 
unsopiiisurited Kirk of Scotland? ’ 

“(ijil forbid that I suld make sir 4 vainglorious speech, 
Vihen there ate sac mouy professing Christians 1 ’’ answered 
Divid , " but this I muun say, that all men act according to 

their gifts and that gtacc^ sac thrt it is me marvel that 

“ iiiis IS all very iiiit,’ micrrypiLd Mr Middleburgh, “but 
I have no time to spend m hearing it The matter in hand 11 
this 1 li vvi directed a < it ition to be lodged in your daughter’s 
hands— If slie appears on the day of trial and gives evidence, 
tiurc IS reason to ha()e she may save her sister's life — if, from 
any ronsUaincd sctxiplvs tljout the legality of her performing 
the office ol m affictionate sister and a good subject, by 
appearing in a court held under the authority of the law and 
governtuent, you become the means of deteinng her from the 
discharge of this duty, I must say, though the truth may sound 
harsh iti your ears that you, who gave life to this unhappy 
girl, mil become the means of her losing it by a premature 
and violent death ” 

So ^ying, Mr Middlcburgh turned to leave him 
“l 3 ide awee— bide awce, Mr Middlcburgh,” said Deans, m 
great perplexity and distress of mind , but the Bailie, \xho was 
probably sensible that protracted discussion might diminish 
the ciTect of his best and ino> 5 l forcible argument, took a hasty 
leave, and declined entering farther into the controversy 
Deans sunk down upon his seat, stunned with a variety of 
confliLtiMj emotions It had been a great source of controversy 
among those holding his opinions m religious mitiers, how far 
the government which succeeded the Revolution could be, 
without sin, acknoii lodged by true presbyterians, seeing that 
it did not recognise the great national testimony of the Solemn 
League and Covenant ? And latterly, those agreeing in this 
general doctrine, and assuming the sounding title of the anti 
pnpiah, anti'piclfiiic, anti'Crastian, anti sectarian, true presby 
ternn remnant, were divided mto many petty sects among 
themseUes, even as to the extent of submission to the existing 
laws and rulers, which constituted such an acknowledgment as 
imountcd to sin 

At a very stormy and tumultuous meeting, held in 1682, to 
discuss these important and delicate points, the testimonies 
of the faithful few were found utterly inconsistent with each 
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Other' The place where this conference took place was 
remarkably well adapted for such an assembly It « »s a wild 
and very sequestered dell m Tweeddalc, surrounded by high 
hills, and far remote from human hahiUlioa A small iiver, 
or ratliLi a mountain torrent, called the Talla, breaks down 
the glen vrith great fury, dashing successively over a number 
of siinll cascades, which has procured the spot the name of 
Yalla Linns. Here the leaders among the scattued adherents 
to the Covenant, men who, m their banishment fioni hum in 
society, and in the recollection of the seventies to which they 
had been exposed, had become .it once sullen in their tempeis, 
and fantastic in their religious opinions, met with arms in their 
hands, and by the side of the torrent discussed, with a turbu- 
lence which the noise of the stream could not drown, points of 
controversy as empty and unsubstantial as its foam 

It was the fixed judgment of most of the meeting, that all 
payment of cess or tribute to the existing government was 
utterly unlawful, and a sacrificing to idols About other 
impositions and degrees of submission there were various 
opinions , and perhaps it is the best illustration of the spirit 
of those military fathers of the church to say, that while all 
allowed it was impious to pay the cess employed for maintain- 
ing the standing army and mihlia, there was a fierce controversy 
on the lawfulness of paying the duties levied at ports and 
bridges, for maintaining roads and other necessary purposes, 
that there were some who, repugnant to these imposts for 
turnpikes and postages, wcie nevertheless free in conscience 
to make payment of the usual freight at public femes, and 
that a person of exceeding and punctilious zeal, James Russel, 
one of the slayers of the Archbishop of St Andrews, had given 
his testimony with great warmth even against this last faint 
shade of subjection to constituted authority 'Ihis ardent 
and enlightened person and his followers had also great 
scruples about the lawfulness of bestowing the ordinary names 
upon the days of the week and the months of the ytar, which 
savoured in their nostnls so strongly of paganism, that at 
length they arrived at the conclusion that they who owned 
such names as Monday, Tuesday, January, Febiimry, and so 
forth, “served themselves heirs to the same, if not greater 
punishment, than had been denounced against the idolaters 
of old " 

David Deans had been present on this memorable occasion, 

1 Note XI — MeetiDi; ttA TiUla Linns 
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ililioujjh too young to be a speaker among the polemical com 
b tt int Ills br mi, however, had been thoroughly heated by 
the noisr, chniour, and mctnphvsical ingenuity of the discus- 
sion, iiui It w IS a controversy lo which his mind had often 
renirucd, md lliough he carefully disguised his vicilhtion 
froiTi othcr'j ami perhaps from limisclf, he hid never been 
tIjU to lOtne lo any precise line of decision on tlie subject 
Id latt, hia tialunl sense had acted as a counleipoise to hia 
cjiiliovirsnl /cil lie was by no means pleased with the 
([(11(1 and iiKliffiront manner m which King VVillinm’j, govern 
iiKiil slurred over the errors of the times, when, far from 
re-il iin^ the jinahylerian kirk to Us foitner supremacy, they 
pas-icd an act of ohhvion Otn lo those who had been its per- 
5 culors, and bestowed on many of them titles, favours, and 
employments When, m the (irst General Assembly which 
succeeded the UevoUiuoni an overture was made for the 
revival of the League and Covenant, it was with horror that 
Douce David heird the proposal eluded by the men of carnal 
wu and policy, as he called them, as being inapplicable to the 
present tunes, snd not falling under the modern model of the 
church I be reign of Queen \nne hid mcrease*d his convic 
tion, that the Kevolution government was not one of the true 
presbytenan complexion But then, more sensible than the 
bigots of ills sect, he did not confound the moderation and 
tolerance of tliosc two reigns with the active tyranny and 
oppression exercised m those of Charles II and James 11 
'Ine presbyternn form of religion, though deprived of the 
wel^ht formerly attached to its sentences of excommunication, 
and computed to lolenate the co existence of episcopacy, and 
of seels of various descnpiions, was still the National Church, 
and though the glory of ihe second temple was far inferior to 
thit whirh had flourished from 1639 til! the battle of Dunbar, 
shll u w vs a structvirc that, wanting the strength and the terrors, 
retained at least the form and symmetry, of the ouginal model 
7 hen came tlie insurrection m 1715, and David Deans's horror 
for the revival of the popish and prclatical taction reconciled 
him greatly lo the government of King George, although he 
griival that tli u monarch might be suspected of a leaning 
unto rrasiianisni In short, moved by so many different 
cniisideralions, he had shilted his ground at different times 
concerning the degree of freedom which he felt in adopting 
any act ot immediate acknowledgment or submission to the 
present govetnmpiU, which, however mild and paternal, was 
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Still uncovenanled , and now he fell himself called upon by 
the most powerful motive conceivable, to authorise his 
daughter’s giving testimony in the court of justice, which all 
who have been since called Canieronians accounted a step 
of lamentable and direct defection Ihe voice of nature, 
however, exclaimed loud m his bosom against the dictates 
of fanaticism, and his imTgination, fertile in the solution of 
polemical difficulties, devised an expedient for cxtncAting him 
self from the fearful dilemma, in which he saw, on the one 
side, a falling off from principle, and, on the other, a scene 
from which a father's thoughts could not but turn in shuddering 
horror 

“I have been constant and unchanged in my testimony," 
said David Deans, "but then who has Miid it to me, that 
I have judged my neighbour over closely, because he hath 
had more freedom in his walk than I have found m mine? 
I never was a separatist, nor for quarrelling with tender souls 
about mint, cummin, or other the lesser tithes Mv daughter 
Jean may have a light m this subject that is hid frae my auld 
een— it is laid on her conscience, and not on mine — If she 
hath freedom to gang before this judicatory, and hold up her 
hand for this poor castaway, surely I will not say she steppeth 
over her bounds, and if not ” He paused m his mental 
argument, while a pang of unutterable anguish convulsed his 
features, yet, shaking it off, he drmly resumed the strain of his 
reasioning — "And if not — God forbid that she should go into 
defection at bidding of mine I I wunna fret the tender con- 
science of one bairn — no, not to save the life of the other " 

A Roman would have devoted his daughter to death from 
different feelings and motives, but not upon a more buroic 
principle of duty 


CHAPTER XIX 


Toidao In thi3 hU bill sitlA 
The prlvllefe Is given 
When tost by tidet ol hunnn tale 
To aodior lu( on taeaviu 

Watts' Ifytnnti 

It was with a film step that Deans sought Ins daughter’s 
apartment, determined to leave her to the light of her own 
conscience in the dubious point of casuistry in which he sup- 
posed her to be placed 
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The litlle room had been the sleeping apartment ol" both 
sisters, and there stiU stood there a small occasional bed 
which had been made for Kffie’s accommodation, when, com 
plaining of lUncss, shi. had declined to share, as in happier 
times, lu r &tscer*s i»illow I he eyes of Deans rested involun- 
tarily, on cnltring the room, upon this little couch, with its 
(I irk green coarse curtains, and the ideis connected with it 
rost so thick upon his soul as almost to incapacitate him 
from oputiing liis errand to his daughter Her occupation 
broke tile icc lie found her ga?ing on a slip of paper, which 
couhoned a tilntion to her lo appear as a witness upon her 
sisli r'j trinl in bchilf of the accused I'or the worthy magis- 
IriUc. determined to omit no chance of doing Effie justice, 
and to leave her sistt r no apology for not gi\ ing the evidence 
wluch she was supposed to possess, had caused the ordinary 
citation, or mbpoina^ of the Scottish criminal court, to be 
served upon her by an officer during his conference with 
David 

1 1ns precaution was so far favourable to Deans, that it 
lived hun the pain of entering upon a formal explanation 
with his daughter , he only said, with a hollow and tremulous 
voice, " I perceive ye arc aware of the matter ” 

”0 father, we are cruelly sted between God's laws and 
m'tn’s laws— What shall we do ? — What can we do ? " 

Jeanie, U must be observed, had no hesitation whatever 
about the mere act of appearing in a court of justice She 
might hive heard the point discussed by her father more than 
once , but we have already noticed, that she was accustomed 
to listen with reverence to much which she was mcafiablc of 
understanding, and that subtle arguinenis of cisuibtry found 
her a patient, but unedified hearer Upon receiving the cita- 
tion, tiurtfore, her thoughts did not turn upon the chimerical 
scruples which alarmed her father's mind, but to the linguige 
which had bten held to her by the stranger at Muschat’s 
Cairn In a word, she never doubted but she was to bo 
dragged (orwvd w\to t.hR coiatt o( in order to pUce 

her m the rriitl position of either sacrificing her sister by 
telling the truth, or committing perjury in order to save her 
life And so stionglydid her thoughts run m tins channel, 
that she applied her father's words, ** Ye are aware of 
the matter,’' to his acquaintance with the advice that had 
been so fearfully enforced upon her She looked up with 
anmoAis surprise, not unmmgled with a cast of horror, which 
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his next wordSj as she mterpieted and applied them, \vere not 
qualified to remove 

" Dtughter,” saul David, “it has ever been my miiul, tint 
in things of ane doubtful and contioversnl nUtire, illc Chris 
Han’s conscience suld be his am guide — Wherefore cle-^cend 
into yourself, try your am mind ivith sufficitncy of soul exer 
CISC, and as you sail finally find yourself clear to do in this 
matter — even so be it ” 

‘ hut, father,’ said Jcanic, whose mind levollcd nt th( 
construction which she nitiirilly put upon his Ungu igc, “ can 
this— THIS be a doiibirul or controversial matter? — Nfiml, 
father, the ninth command — ‘ Ihou slnlt not b< ar false wit 
ness against thy neighbour ' ” 

David Deans paused, for, still Applying her speech to his 
preconceived difficulties, it seemed to him, as if she^ a woman, 
and a sister, was scarce entitled to be scrupulous upon tins 
occasion, where he^ a man, exeicised m the testimonies of 
that testifying period, had given indirect countenance to her 
following what must have been the natural dictates of her own 
feelings Qut he kept firm his purpose, until his eyes involun 
tarily rested upon the little settle bed, and recalled the form 
of the child of Ins old age, as she sate upon it, pale, emaciated, 
and brokenhearted His mmd, as the picture arose before 
him, involuntarily conceived, and his tongue involuntarily 
uttered — but m a tone how different from his usual dogmatical 
precision I — arguments for the course of conduct likely to 
ensure his child’s safety 

“ Daughter,” he said, “ I did not say that your path was 
free from stumbling — and, questionless, this act may be m the 
opinion of some a transgi ession, since he who beareth witness 
imlaw fully, and against his conscience, doth m some sort bear 
false witness against his neighbour Vet m matteis of com- 
pliance, the guilt heth not in the compliance sae muckle, 
in the mind and conscience of him that doth comply, and, 
theiefoie, although my testimony hath not been spared upon 
public defections, I haena fell fieedoni to separate niysell from 
the communion of many who have been clear to hear those 
ministers who have taken the fital indulgence, because they 
might gbt good of them, though I could not ” 

When David had proceeded thus far, his conscience re 
proved him, that he might be indirectly undermining the 
purity of his daughter’s faith, and smoothing the way for her 
felling off from strictness of principle He, therefore, suddenly 

H*34 
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<)^op[)ud, and cljanRed. hn tone — “JeaniL, I perceive that 
our vih all tlions, — ao 1 call Uum m respect of doing the 
v-ill of our ] itbtr, I ling too bcivily to me m this hour of 
trying sorrow, to [ nnit me to Keep sight of my am duty, or 
to airt you to yours I wll spt ik nae mair aiient this over 
trying inaitfr Jianie, if you can, wi’ God and gude coi, 
self nee, spik in fivour of this puir unhippy' — (here his 
>oui falteri 1) "She is your ‘isler m the Aesh — worthless 
and 1 1 t ly w she »s, she is the daughter of a saint m 
he tun, that w is i mother to you, Jeanie, in place of your am 
but if ye inm fiei m coiijeience to speak for lier in the 
f'jurt (if judii.Unre, follow your conscitiiee, Jeimc, and let 
CiueU will Ik done* After this adjuration he left the apart 
nicnt, and Uk daugluer remamed in a state of great distress 
and pi rpleMty 

It would have been no small addition to the sorrows oi 
IJavid Deans, even in this extremity of suffering, bad be 
known that his daughter was apply mg the casuistteal arguments 
winch he h id been using, not m the sense of a permission to 
follow her own opinion on i dubious and disputed point of 
controversy, but rather as an encouragement to transgress one 
ot tliuse divine commandments which Christians of all sects 
and di noimintioiis unite in holding most sacred 
"Can this be? ' said Jeanie, as the door closed on her 
father — " Can these be his words that I have heard, or has 
the Enemy taken his vote© and features to give weight unto 
the counsel which causeth to pensh? — A sister's life, and 
4 fuller pointing out how to save it* — 0 God deliver me! 
— tins IS a Aarfu' temiilalio i ’ 

Roaniiiig from thought to thought, she at one time imagined 
her father understood the nintli conmi indment literally, as 
ptohibiung false witness against our neighbour, without ex 
tending the demiiicialion against falsehood uttered in /avoui 
of Ihc criminal But hei clear and unsophisticated power 
of disenmiiniing between good and evil, instantly rejected 
an initr[)rttatU3n so hmitcd, and so unworthy of the Author 
of (Ik law hhe remained in a iitatc of the most agitating 
terror tind uncertainty— afraid la communicate her thoughts 
freely u> htt father, kst she should draw forth an. opinion 
with which she could not comply, — wuuig with distress on 
her sister^s account, rendered llic more acute by reflecting 
that the means of saving her were m her power, but were 
8,ucli os hu conscience prohibited her (rocn using, — tossed 
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in short, like a vessel m nn open roadstead, duting a siorm, niid 
hke that vessel, resting on one only siut ralilc and anchor, 
— faith in Providence, and a resolution to clischai her dutj 

Butler’s aflertion and strong sense of rthj^ion .voulcl have 
been her principal support in these distressing circumstanrt , 
but he was still undei icslramt, nhuh did in i permit him to 
come to St Leonards Ciags, and her distrc'sses were of i 
nature, winch, with her mdiQcrcnt hihits of scholTiship, she 
found It impossible to express in writing She wis therefore 
compelled to trust foi guidance to her own unassisted sense 
of what was light or wrong 

It was not the Icsst of Jeanie’s distresses, tliat, iillh High she 
hoped and believed her sibter lo be innocent, she had not 
the means of receiving that assurance from her o\ ii mouth 

The double dealing of Ratcliffe iii the m ut( r of Robertson, 
bad not pievented his being rewarded is double dealers fre 
quently have been, vpuh fivour and preferment Slnrpitlaw 
who found in him something of i kindred genius lud been 
intercessor in his behalf with the nngisliiic'' ind thi ciieurn 
stance of his having voluntarily reniuned in the prison, when 
the doors were forced by the mob, would ha\e made it a hard 
measure to take the life which he had such easy means of 
saving He received a full pardon , and soon aftcrw irds, 
}ame8 RatchiTe, the greatest thief and housebreaker in Scot 
land, was, upon the faith, perhaps, of an Ancient proverb, 
selected ns a person to be cntiusted with the custody of other 
delinquents 

When Ratcliffe was thus placed in i conficientml situation, 
he was repeatedly applied to by the sapient baddktree and 
others, who took some interest in the IJeaiis f imily, to pro 
cure an interview between the sisters but the magistrat-^s 
who were extremely anxious for the apprehension of Robert 
son, had given strict orders to the conlrarv, hoping that, by 
keeping them separate, they might, from the one or the oitu r, 
extract some infoimation icspecUng Uiat fugitive On this 
subject Jeanie had nothing to tell them she infornieii Ivti 
Middlcburgh, tliat sht \ new nothing of Robertson except 
having met him that night by appointment to give her sonic 
advice respecting her sister's concern, the purport of which 
she said, was betwixt God and her conscience Of lus 
motions, purposes, or plans, past, present, or futuit, she 
knew nothing, and so had nothing to communicate 

Effie was equally silent, though from a different cause It 
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V IS in vam tint they ollcred a commutation and alleviation 
of li(.r punishment, and even a free paidon, if she would con 
fess what she J<new of her lover She answered only with 
tears , unless, when at limes driven into pettish sulkiness by 
llio pprstcmion of the interrogators, she made them abrupt 
and liisrcspcciful answers 

At )cn{,cli, after her trial hid been delayed for many weeks, 
in liojuj rIio might be induced to S[)cak out on a subject 
infiniti ly more mteresun^ to the mightracy than her own 
guilt or innounri., Ihui patience wis woin out, and even 
Mr MithMcliurgh Iinding no car lent to fuither intercession 
ill lur lith ilf, the diy wi-* lived for the trnl to proceed 

It was now, and not sooner, that SharpitUw, recollecting 
his promise to Litie Deans, or rather being dinned into com 
plitnee by the unceisiug remonstrances of Mrs Saddletree, 
who was his next door neighbour, iml who declared it was 
heathen cruelty to keep the twa broken hearted creatures 
separate, issued the important niandite, permitting them to 
ce etch other 

On the otning which preceded the eventful day of trial, 
Jcjnic was pernmted to see her sister — an awful interview, and 
occurring at a mojl distressing crisis This, however, formed 
a pirt of the bitter cup which she was doomed to drink, to 
atone for crimes and follies to which she had no accession , 
and at twelve o'clock noon, being the time appointed for 
admission to tlie jail, sht went to meet, for the first time for 
several months, her guiltjr, erring and most miserable sister, 
in that abode of guilt, error, and utter misery. 


CHAPICR XX 


— S itfl st«r let in«Uv«l 

\M It sm \ru duio i broil cr 
>41 ■ t (<mH wltb tbe IkU so f4r 
Tbu It Iku> 'Aes « vbluo 

dftati > I /’>r Mtnuin 

Jraniu DaiNs was adnuiled into the jail by Ralcliffe This 
fellow, as void of shame ai. of honesty, as ha opened the now 
trebly secured door, asked her, with a leer which made her 
shudder, “ whether she remembered him ? ” 

A half pronounced and ttcnid “ No,” was her answer 
" What 1 not remember moonlight, and Muschat’s Cairn, 
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and Rob and Rat?” said he, with the same bneer , — “Your 
memory needs reddmg up, my jo ” 

If Jeanie’s distresses had admitted of aggiavalion, U must 
have been to find hci sister under the clnrgc of such i 
profligate ns this man He was not, indeed, without some 
thing of good to balance so much that wis cviJ in lus character 
and habits In his misdemeanours he had never been Ijlood 
thirsty or cruc 1 , and in his picscnt occupation, he liad sliown 
himself, in a certain degree, accessible to touches of hum uuty 
But these good qualities were unknown to Jeanio, who, rc- 
membciing the scene at Muschat’s Cairn, could siaicc fiiul 
voice to acquaint him, tint she had an oidcr fiom Bailie 
Midclleburgh, pci nutting her to see her sister 
” I ken that fu’ wed, my bonny doo , m^n by token, I h i\e 
a speci il charge to staym the waid with you a’ the tunc >t ire 
tliegither " 

“ Must that be sae?” asked Jeanie, with an imploring voice 
' Hout, ay, hinny,” replied the turnkey, “and what the 
waur will you and your tiliy be of Jim Ratchffc liearinp wliat 
ye hae to say to ilk other? — Deil a word ye’ll say that will gar 
him ken your kittle sex bettei than he kens tlwm already, 
and another thing is, that if ye dinna speak o’ bi caking the 
Tolbooth, deil a word will I tell ower, either to do ye good 
or ill ” 

Thus saying, Ralcliffe marshalled her the way to the apart 
ment where Effie was confined 
Shame, fear, and grief bad contended for mastery m the 
poor prisoner’s bosom during the whole morning, while she 
had looked forward to this meeting, but when the door 
opened, all gave way to a confused and strange feeling lh.U 
had a tinge of joy in it, as, throwing herself on her sister’s 
neck, she ejaculated, “My dear Jeanie! — my dear Jcamel 
It’s lang since I liae seen yc ” Jtanic returned the embrace 
with an earnestness that partook almost of rapture, but it was 
only a fluting emotion, like a sunbeam unexpectedly penetrat 
ing betwixt the clouds of a tempest, and obscured almost as 
soon as visible The sisters walked together to tin side of 
the pallet bed, and sate down side by side, took hold of each 
other’s hands, and looked each other in the face, but without 
speaking a word In this posture diey remained for s minute, 
while the glf’am of joy gradually faded from their features, and 
gave way to the most iiUtnse expression, first of melancholy, 
and then of agony, till, throwing themselves again into each 
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ollii-r’s 'irm'i, thf}, to use* tin language of Scripture, lifted up 
llif ir vt 1 uk] \v( pt bitterly 

l\tii tlip Inidheirud turnkey, ulio hdd spent his life m 
(ai' « ilfiiUlLd to stifle both conscience and feeling, could 
not \ lUt s this *^0 n< without a. Unuh of human sympathy 
It wi luj\ n HI i trilling action but whuh had more dclicicy 
in It til 111 sfcitud to belong to Ritchftc's rlnr.uter and 
si itioii Iln un^l i/i d window of the ini cralilc clumber was 
|) 11 iikI tl' Ih ms of \ bnglil ,un fill iif,ht upon the bed 
wluri. ilu sudcin vv»ri ^latid W ith a gmtlcncss tint had 
ji lliun ol i vcTcnicinu, Kabliftc ptrily closed the shutter, 
m I i niud thti to Ihiov. r \ul over a suuc »o sowowful 
'Yc 'r* ill i flit.,’ were tlic first words J amc could utter, 
>c an s T) ill 

‘ Oil wh it \ ad J be ten times waui, Jeanic ' ” was 
tiie reply — wini \ ad I gie lo In cauld dead afore the ten 

0 clock bi 11 tin morn I And our father — hut I am his bairn 
nac lancer nov,--Oh, I hae nat friend left in the wnrldl— 
(Ih that I wors lying dead at my movhei's side, in Newbattle 
kirl yard ' " 

‘ Hout, lassu,’ said Ralclifle, willing to show the interest 
w hich he absoUiicK fell, dmna be sae dooms down hearted as 
a that , ther s luonj i tod hunted that’s no killed Advocate 
T ingt lie in's brought folk through wiur snappers than a’ this, 
and there’s no a cleverer agent than Nichil Novit e'er drew a 
bill of snsjcii Jin Han^^wd ot unhanged, they are weel afl 
Ins SIC an ipcnt and counsel , ane’s sme o’ f ur pj ly Ye ,tre 
a boniiv Uss, too, an ye wad busk up your cocVernonic a bit, 
itid a i>onnv lass will find favour wi* judge and jury, when 
they would tiapup i grew some carle like me for the Ofteenth 

1 irt of a 111. 1 s hide and tallow, d n them '* 

lo tins honiL y stnm of consolation the mourneis returned 
no answer, ni(ln,d, they wcti- so much lost m their own 
sijrr>, 1 IS t ' luve become insenstblc of Ratclifte’s presence 
‘ 0 ) I la,” «ud 111 r elder bister, “bow could you conceal your 
HtuUiou from me? O woman, had I desencd tins at yout 
himl? h ul >t ipokc but ae word — bony we might hae been, 
and bh mad wc might hae been, but this awfu' dispensation 
had never i ome ower ub " 

“And wbU gude wad that hae done?” answered the 
prisoner ‘ Na, na, Jcanio, a' was ower when ance i forgot 
whatl proiiiisid whtn I lauUled down the leaf of my Bible 
bee," she said, producing ihe sacred volume, “ the book 
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opens aye at the phce o* itsell Oh see, JcanjL, what a ftarfu’ 
scripture " 

Jeanie took lior sister’s Bilile, and found that the fatal nnik 
was mode at this impressive te’tt m tlae book of Joli “ He 
hath stripped ino of my glory, and taken the crown from my 
head He hath destroyed me on every side, and 1 am gone 
And mine hoiac hath He reinovcfl like a tree ” 

“ Isna tint own true a dortrnic?” said the prisoner — 
“Isna my crosvn, my hononi removal? And what am I but 
a poor wistcd, wan-thnven tree, dug up by the loots, and 
flung out to waste in the highway, that man and beast may 
tread It under foot? I thought o’ the bonny hit tluun that 
our father rooted out o’ the yird lost Afay, win n it had a’ the 
flush o' blossoms on it, and then il hy m the court till the 
beasts had trod them a’ to pieces wi’ thur feet I little 
thought, when I was wae for the hit silly gre-'n bush .ind its 
flowers, that I was lo gmg the same gale mystU ” 

“ Oh, if ye had spoken a word” again sobbed Jeanie, — " if 
I were free to swear that ye hid sud but ac word of how 
it stude wi' ye, they couldna hae touched your life this day ” 
"Could they na?” said Eflie, with something like awakened 
interest — for life is dear even to Ihosc who teel it as a burden — 
"Wha tauld ye that, Jeanie?” 

"It was ane that kend what he was saying weel encugh,” 
replied Jtanie, who had a natural reluctance at mentioning 
even the name of her sister's seducer 
"Wha was it? — I conjure ye to tell me,” said Effie, seating 
herself upright — " Wha could lak interest in sic a cast hy as 
I am now? — Was it — was it htmV' 

"Ilout,” said Ratchffe, *' what signifies keeping thu poor 
lassie in a swither? I'sc uphaud it’s been Robertson that 
learned ye that doctrine when ye saw him at Muschat's 
Cairn " 

" Was it him ?” said Fffie, catching eagerly at liis words — 
"was It him, Jeanie, indeed? — Oh, I see it wns him — poor 
lad, and I was thinking his heart was as hard as the nether 
millstane — and him m &ic danger on his an part — poor 
George ' ” 

Somewhat indignant at this burst of tender feeling towards 
the author of her misery, Jennie could not In Ip exi laiming — 
" O Eflie, how can yu speak that gate of sic a in.in ai that? ” 

" We maun forgie our enemies, ye ken,” said poor Eflie, 
with a timid look and a subdued voice , for her conscience 
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told litr what a different character the fcehngs with which she 
still rcgircled her suliicer bort,, compared with the Christian 
ch.irity under which shi. attempted to veil it 

" And yt hnc suffered V this for him, and ye can think of 
loving lum stiH ?” s.nd lur sister, m voice betwixt pity and 
blninf 

" I ov( hini?‘ 'inswcrt.il Lffic — "If I hnclna loved as 
wouiin S' Idoin lov« s, I hadin been within these was this 
(1 ly , ind trow yt, th U lovt mc as mine is lightly forgotti « ?— 
Ni, nn- yi nny hew down the tree, but yc emnn change its 
hi iifi And O Jeaiiic, if yc wad do good to me at this 
tnoiiKiit, tell me every word lint he sud, and uhether he was 
i uv) f<Jr pour Ltfie or no 

“ Whu needs I tell )e onything about it,” said Jeanie 
" Ye m ly b( sure he had ower miickle to do to save himsell, 
to speak lang or muekle about onybody beside ” 

“ J hat s no true, Joanie, though a saunt had said it,” leplied 
LIbe, mill n sptrkle of her lormer lively and iriitable temper 
Hut ye dintia ken, though I do, how far he pat his life in 
venture to save mine " And looking at Raicliffe, she checked 
herself and was silent 

“I fancy,’ said Ratclifle, with one of his familiar sneers, 
” the lassie thinks that nacbody has een but herseU — Didna I 
see when Gentle Geordie was seeking to get othtr folk out of 
theToibooth forby Jock Porteous? but ye are of my mind, 
hmny— belter sit and rue, thin fiit and rue— Ye needna 
look in my face sae amazed I ken oiair things than that, 
ni i\ be ” 

” t) my God 1 my God I” said Efhe, springing up and 
throwing litrscif down on h«r knees before him — " D’ye ken 
where they hac jnitten iny bairn? — O my bairn 1 my bairn I 
tht poor sackless innocent new-botn wee ane — bone of my 
bone, and flesh ol my flesh ' — O man, if ye wad e er deserve a 
portion in heaven, or a broken hearted creature's blessing 
upon evrth, tell me where they hae put my bairn — the sign of 
niy shame, and the partner of my suffering I tell me wha has 
t icn’i away, or what they hac dune wi’t 1 ” 

” lloiii tout,” bald the turnkey, endeavouring to extricate 
himself from tin firm grasp with which she held him, "that’s 
taking me it my word wi’ a witness — Bairn, quo' she ? How 
the dul auld I ktti onything of your baiin, hu/zy? Ye maun 
ask that of auld Meg Murdockson, if ye dmna ken ower 
muekle about it yoursell ” 
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As his answer destroyed Ihe wild and vague hopt which had 
suddenly gleamed upon her, the unhappy prisoner let go her 
hold of his coat, and fell with her fare on ilie pavement of tin 
apartment in a strong convulsion lit 
Jennie Deans possessed, with her e’ccellcntly clear under 
standing, the concomitant idv ullage of promptitude ot spirit, 
even in tire extremity of distress 

'die did not suffer hrrself to b< overcome by her own fci 1 
ings of exquisite sorrow, but instantly applied liersi If to lu r 
sister’s relief, with the re idlest remedies winch circumstances 
afforded, and which, to do Katcliffe justice, he showid him 
self anxious to suggest, and alert m procuring He had even 
the delicacy to withdraw to the farthest corner of tlie room, so 
as to render his official attend nice upon them as little in 
trusive as possible, when Efhe was composed enrjugh again to 
resume her conference with her sister 
The prisoner once more, in the most earnest and broken 
tones, conjured Jeanic to tell her the particulars of the con 
ference with Robertson, and Jeanic felt it was impossible to 
refuse her this gratification 

“ Do ya mind," she said, '* Efifie, when ye were m the 
fevei before we left VVoodend, and how angry your mother, 
that's now in a better place, was wi’ me for gieing ye milk 
and water to drink, because ye grat for it? Ve were a bairn 
then, and ye arc a woman now, and should ken better than 
ask what canna but hurt you — But come weal or woe, I cairna 
refuse ye onythmg that ye ask me wi’ the tear m your ee ” 
Again Effie threw herself into her arms, and kissed her 
cheek and forehead, murmuring, “ Oh, if you kend liow lang it 
IS since I heard his name mentioned 1 — if ye but kend how 
muckle good it does me but to ken onythmg o' him, that’s 
like goodness or kindness, yc wadna wonder that 1 wish to 
hear o’ him 

Jeanie sighed, and commenced her narrative of all that 
had passed betwixt Robertson and her, making it as brief as 
possible Effie listened m breathless anxiety, holding her 
sister's hand in hers, and keeping her eye fixed upon her fact', 
as if devouring every word she uttered The interjections of 
"Poor fellow," — "Poor fieorge," which escaped in Hhispcrs, 
and betwixt sigha, were the only sounds with which sire 
interrupted the story When it was finished she made a long 
pause 

" And tins was his advict ? ” were the first words she uttered 
*n *3*1 
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‘ Ju&t SIC .IS I hae tell’d yc,” replied her sister 
“ Vnd W anted )ou to say something to yon folks, that 
V -1,(1 save [iiy young Ijli.?” 

"IK Minted,’' iiiswen il Jeanie, "that I siild be man 
jwnrn ” 

"And j()u tTuId him, " said J the, " that yc waclna hear o’ 
<(irnui' lj( tvMcn me ind the de'ilh that I am to die, and me 
no u^lili Lii \e ir nuld yit?” 

" i nild liirii,” iLplii d Jnine, i.ho now trcmbli d at the turn 
’Uuch lur iistt r’s rclhctions setmtd about to take, "that I 
d iiin cl na swi ir to lui untruth ” 

" And ivliat d’ye c.i’ an untruth?” said Etfie, again showing 
a louili ol lic.r tormor spirit — " Yc an mucklo to blame, lass, 
]| yc think. ,i luotlKT would, or could, murder hei am bairn— 
Murdt T ? — I ivad hat- laid down my life just to see a blink o’ 
'tb C" ' ” 

"I do bt'itvc,” said reanie, "that yc are as mnocent of 
SIC a purp sc as the neu-boin babe itbell ” 

“I am ghd ye do me that justice,” said Efhe haughtily, 
"it's i.hiles the hut of very good folk like you, Jeanie, that 
they tiunk a’ the rest of the warld ire as bad as the warst 
temptatious can make them ” 

" I dinua deserve this frae ye, Eflie,” said her sister, sobbing, 
and feeling at once the injustice ot the reproach, and compas 
Sion for the state of uimd Vihich dictateo it 

" Maybe no, sister,” said Effie. "But ye are angry because 
I love Robertson— How can I help loving him, that loves me 
bjitcr than bodv and soul baith? — Here he put his life in a 
nifler, to break the prison to let me out , and sure am I, had 
It stood Ml' Iniii as it stands wi’ you” — Here she paused and 
was silent 

" Oh, if it stude wi' me to e-ive ye wi’ risk of my life I ” said 
Jtanu' 

"Ay, ki> 5 -,” said her sister, "that's lightly eaid, but no sac 
lightly crcditt'd, frae ane that winna ware a word for me , and 
if It li,. a wrattg word, ye’ll h.tc time enough to repent o’t" 
"UiP that word is a grievous sin, and it's a deeper ofTeuce 
alien It's a sin willuUy and presumptuously committed ” 

" Weel, weel, Jeiiiie,” said Isfhe, " I mind a' about the bins 
o' prcjumptinii in the questions — ae'U speak nae mair about 
this matter, and yc may save your breath to say your carritch , 
and for me, I'll looii hae nae breath to waste on onybody ” 
"I must needs say,” interposed Ratclifle, "that it's d — d 
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hard, when three words of your mouth would [jive the girl 
the chance to nick Moll Blood,* that you rnnke such scrupling 
about rapping to them D — n me, if they would take me, if 
I would not rap to all Whatd’yecallum’s — Hyssop’s I ablts, 
for her life — I arn us’d to’t, b — t me, for less matteis Why, 

I have smacked calf skm fifty limes in England lor a keg of 
brandy " 

"Never speak mair o't," said the prisoner "It’s just as 
weel as it is — and gude day, bister, ye keip Mr llitchflcu ul 

ing on — Ye’ll come back and see me, I rcelvon, hefnre 

here she stoppi d, and became deadly pile 

"And are mo to part in this way,” oiid Jeinic, " ind you 
in SIC deadly peril? O Eflic, look but up, and siy what yc 
wad hae me do, and I could find m my heart ainaist to siy 
that 1 would do't " 

"No, Jeanie,” icplied her sistei, after an effort, "I am 
better minded now At my best, I wis never half sip glide 
as ye were, and what for siild you begin to inak joursell waiir 
to save rne, now that I am no worth saving? God knows, 
that m my sob^r mind, I wadna wus» ony living creature to 
do a wrong thing to save my life 1 might have iled frae this 
tolbooth on that avvfu’ night vvi’ anc wad h.ie carried me 
through the warld, and friended me, and tended for me But 
I said to them, Jet life gang when gude fame is gane before it 
But this lang imprisonment has broken my spun, and I am 
whiles SAU left to mysell, and then 1 wad gie the Indian mines 
of gold and diamonds, just for life and breath — ior I think, 
Jeanip, I have such roving fits as I used to hao in the fever, 
but, instead of the fiery een, and wolves, and Widow Eutlei's 
bullseg, that I used to see spieling up on my bed, I am think 
iiig now about a high, black gibbet, and me standing up, and 
such seas of faces all looking up at poor Elfie Deans, and 
asking if It be her that George Robertson used to call the 
Lily of St Leonaid’s And then they stretch out their faces, 
and make mouths, and girn at rue, and which ever way I look, 
I see a face fattgfiiiig hfce Meg Mucdxicksant s?ie fauJJ 
me I had seen the last of my wean God preserve us, Jeanie, 
that cailine has a fearsome face'” She clapped her hands 
before her ejes as she uttered this exclamation, as if to secuie 
herself against seeing the fearful object she had alludi d to 

Jeanie Deans remained with her sister for two hours, during 
which she endeavoured, if possible, to extract something from 
I The gullowa 
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her lhat might be serviceable in her exculpation But she 
had nolhuig to say beyond what she had declared on her first 
ixamm'vlion, .MtW ibc purport of which the reader wiU be 
rnadc accjuainied in proper time and place '"Ihey wadiia 
hiliLvc her," she said, “anti she had nacthing mair to tt-ll 
ihein '* 

At h'ugih Rntcliflc, though reluctantly, informed the sisters 
tli.U tlu re was a nccc->sity that they should part “ Mr Novit," 
he said, “was lo sec the prisoner, and maybe Mr Laugtale 
too I angl lit likes to look at a bonny lass, whether in prison 
or out f’ prison “ 

Uclii't therefore, and slm\\>, aiter many a tear, and 
iiumy all cmhraec, Tcamc retired from the apartment, and 
he vrtl Its jarring bolib turned upon the dear being from whom 
«he was separated boincwhat familiarised now even with her 
rude conductor, sht ofltred him a small present m money, 
with a r«,quesl he would do what he could for her sister's 
accommodation *Io her surprise, Ratchflc declined the fee 
“I wasna bloody when I was on the pad,” he said, “and I 
wmiia be greedy— lhat is, beyond what’s right and reasonable 
— MOW that I atu in the lock — Keep the siller, and for 
civility, your sister shall hae sic as I can bestow, but I hope 
jou’ll think better on it, ind rap an oath for her— deil a hair 
ill there IS m it, if ye are rapping again the crown I kend a 
worthy mimsler, as gude a man, baling the deed they deposed 
him for, as c\tr ye beard claver m a pu’pit, that rapped to a 
iiogshead of pigtail tobacco, just for as muckle ns filled his 
splcuclnn But iii.ijbe ye are keeping youi ain counsel— 
weel, wcel, there's nachann in lhat As for your sister, I'se 
see that she gets lier meat clean and warm, and I'll try to 
gar her he dov/n and take a sleep after dinner, for deil a ee 
she'll closi" the night I hae gude experience of these matters. 
'1 he firbl night is aje the warst o't I hae never hccard o' ane 
that sleCpit llie niglit afore Inal, but of mony a ane that 
sleepit as sound as a tap the night before llieir necks were 
straughled And it’s nae wonder — the warst may be tholcd 
wlicn It's kend— BetltT a fingci alT as ayy wagging *' 
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CHAPTER XXI 

Yet Ihnuglt (hou in>>>U le drAi'K <I III ora 
To yonder igiioJiilnloiis trr 
Tlioii shall n i < iit one. lililif il (rieud 
To share the uuil files dna 

Jinny l)it son 

Aftlu Spending the grcatir part of the morning in Ins devo 
tions (for Ins buncYOient nughbonra had kindly insisted upon 
discharging his task of ordinary labour), David Di-ans oiUertd 
the apartment when the breakfast meal was prepared IIis 
eyes were involuntarily cast down, for he was ifraid to look 
at Jeanio, uncertain as he was whether she inigtit fed hi rself 
at libcity, with a good conscience, to attend the Court ot 
Justiciary that day, to give the evidence which he undei stood 
tint she possessed, tn order to her sister’s exculpation At 
length, after a minute of apprehensive hesitation, he looked 
at her dress to discover whether it seemed to be in her con 
tempUtion to go abroad that morning Her apparel \va'j neat 
and plain, but such as conveyed no exact intimation of her 
intentions to go abroad bhe had exchanged her usual garb 
lor morning labour, for one something inferior to that with 
which, as her best, she was wont to dicss herself for church, 
or any more rare occasion of going into society Her sense 
taught her, that it was respectful to be decent in her apparel 
on such an occasion, while her feelings induced her to lay 
aside the use of the vory few and simple personal ornaments, 
which, on other occasions, she permitted hetseli to wear So 
that there occurred nothing m her external appearance which 
could maik out to her father, wiih anything like certainty, her 
intentions on this occasion 

The preparations for their humble meal were that morning 
made in vain The father and daughter sat, each assuming 
the appearance of eating, when the other’s tyes were turned 
to them, and desisting from the effort with disgust, when the 
aflectionate imposture seemed no longer necessary 
At length these moments of constraint were removed The 
sound of St Giles's heavy toll announced the hour previous 
to the commencement of the trial , Jeauie arose, and, with a 
degree of composure for winch she herself could not account, 
assumed her plaid, and made her other preparations for t 
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distiui u liking It i\is 'i stnnge contrast bet\u en thn firm 
Ilia'S 1 li 1 (Iliik anour, and Ihi- vartllalion and cruel uncer 
ninU nt (iiirijose indicited in iH her fathci s motions, and 
(im ui It ]inint d iMth both could scarcely have supposed 
til it til f rtiur was, in her ordinary habits of life .i docile 
<|iiiel gi I ih md tv« n timid emmtry maiden, •while her father 
ivilli i iiiirid itUiiially proud pnd strong, and supported by 
r li I JUS opiiiuuis, oJ a stem stoical ind unyii Iding ehar icter 
h d in his liitn um\ i^one arid svithstood the most severe 
bird hips, iiid the most uimiiiient peril, without depicssioii 
( ( [Hill, or siihjU, itun of Ins eonstancy Ib^ secret of this 
difler\.nr was, that Jcmits niind hid alri idy anticipated 
llu lun of conduct winch she must adopt with ill its natural 
md nccessaiy cnnsTqueiices , while li< r father, ignorant 
of evt.ry other eueumstaucc loniiculed himself with ima 
gining wliat the one sister might say or swear, or what 
efteet her testimony niight have upon the awful event of the 
trial 

H watch d his daughter with a filtering and indecisive 
look until <(he looked hi k upon him with a look of umittcr 
ab' 'Pgu» h, as was about to Ifiv the ap u uncut 

‘Vv dtar Hssu s id he, “I will — IIis action, hastily 
and (onfusedly searching for his worsted mittaiis^ and btaff, 
sliowul hi [utpose rf aceoiupatiying her, though his tongue 
failed distinctly to annoimce it 

' I ather, ’ <' id inie, leplying rather to his action than his 
words ‘ yt had be ter not 

“ In thr '.trciiKth of my God,' answered Deans, assiiniing 
nrtiii ‘ IwiUr’lotth 

\rui, t iking his dauj^liter s arm under his he began to walk 
from till door with a step so hasty, that she was almost un 
abl to kei p up with him V lutliug eircuinslance, but which 
in irkt d till- pt rturhi d stati of hts mind, checked his course — 
“Your loniiei tithir? said Jtanu who observed he liid 
come out with his grey Iinira uncovureu lie turned back 
with a s!i| ht bludi on his cluck being ishaniid to have been 
di ti cted m an omission winch indicated so much mental con 
fusitin, is''umed his hrj,e blue Scottish bonnet, and with a 
step slower, but more composed, as if the cncumstance had 
obliged him to suinmim up his resolution and collect his 
scittered ideas, again pliced his dai^iitei's arm under Ins, 
ard resume d tlu way to Ldinburgh 

* \ kiiHl Ol worsted plows u^ed by ilie lower orders 
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Ihe courts of justice were then, and arc still held in wlnt is 
called the Parliament Qosc, or, accurJii^ to modf rn \ihrase 
the Parliament Square, and occupied the buildings inLetitlcd 
for the accommodation of tlio Scottish 1 slates I his cdifir i 
though in an nnpcifcct and corrupted style of architi ctiire, 
had then a grave, decent, and as it wcic a judicial aspect 
whicJi was at least uititlcd to respect from its antu|uity 
lor which venerable front, I observed, on my hst occasional 
visit to the metropolis, that modern tistc had suhstiUited U 
great appaient expense, a pile so utterly ineoiisistcnt vvith 
every monument of antiquity iround, uid in its*. If "lo rUitnsj 
at the same time and fantastic, th it it may be liLened to 
the decoiations of lorn Eiraiul the porUr in the Inp to the 
Jubilee, when he appears bedizcmd with the tavvihy tinery of 
Beiu Clincher 6ed transeai cum cxteris etronuus 

1 he small quadrangle, oi Close, if wt may presume still 
to give It that appropriate, though antiquated title, which 
at Lichfield, Salisbury, and elscwheic, is properly applied 
to designate the enclosure adjacent to a cathedral, already 
evinced tokens of the fatal set nc which was that day to be 
acted 1 he soldiers of the City Guard were on tlreir posts 
now enduring, and now rudely repelling with the buls of their 
muskets, the motley crew who thrust each other forward, to 
catch a glance at the unfortunate object of trial, ns she should 
pass from the adjacent prison to the Court in which her fate 
was to be determined All must have occasionally observed 
with disgust, the apathy with which the vulgar gize on scenes 
of this nature, and how seldom, unless when their sympathies 
are called forth b> some sinking and extraordinary circum 
stance, the crowd evince any interest deeper than that of 
callous, unthinking bustle, and brutal curiosity Ihey laugh 
jest, quarrel, and push each other to and fro with the same 
unfeeling mdilfcrence as if they were assembled for some 
holiday sport, or to see an idle procession Occasionally, 
liowever, this demeanour, so natural to the degraded popul ice 
of a large town, is exchanged for i temporary touch of human 
affections , and so it chanced on the present occasion 

When Deans and bis danghler presented themselves m the 
Close, and endeavoured to make their vv ly forward to the 
door of the Courthouse, they became involved m the mob 
and subject, of course, to their insolence As Hums repelled 
with some force the rude pushes which he received on all 
sides, his figure and rntupated dress caught the attention of 
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the rabble, who often show an intuitive shaipness in ascribing 
the prop' c character from cvtenul appearance — 

' Ve re welcome wings, 

Trte Hoiliwell bnggs 

sung one fellow (for the mob of Edinburgh were at that time 
jacohitically difajiosed, prolnbly because that was tlie line of 
sentiment most diamUtiuvlly opposite to existing authority) 

M<5 Ijaviil WilUiinson 
Lho^< n of iwciKy, 

Rnn \tp the |)u ini Malt, 

And Killiecrankie, 

rhantcfl a siren, whose profession might be guessed by her 
appearance A tattered cadic, or errand porter, whom David 
Dems had jostled in his attempt to extricate himself from the 
vicinity of tliese seorners exclaimed in a strong north country 
tone, "7a tied ding out her Cameronian een — what gies her 
titles to dunch gentlemans about?” 

"Make room for the ruling elder," said yet another, 
"he conit-s to see a precious sister glonfy God m the 
Grassmarkttl" 

"Whisht, shame's m ye, sirs,” said the voice of a man 
very loudly, which, as quickly sinking, said m a low, but 
distinct tone, " It’s her father and sister " 

All fell Viack to make way for the sufferers, and all, even 
ihe very rudest and most profligate, were struck with shame 
and silonce In the space thus abandoned to them by the 
mob, J;)ean3 stood, holding his daughter by the hand, and 
said to her, with a countenance strongly and sternly expressive 
of his 1 ntcrnal emotion, " Ye hear with your ears, and ye see 
with your ejes, where and to whom the backslidings and 
delertions of jirofessors are ascribed by the scoffers Not to 
themselves alone, ljut to the kirk of which they are nvembers, 
and to its blessed and invisible Head Then, weel may we 
take wi’ patience our share and portion of tins outspreading 
teproacli '' 

The man who had spoken, no other than our old friend 
Uumbiedikes, whose mouth, like that of the prophet’s ass, 
had been opened by the emergency of the case, now joined 
ttiem, arid, with hia usual Ucitumiiyi escorted them into the 
Court-house No opposition vvas offered to their entrance, 
either by the guards or door-keepers, and it is even said, that 
one of the laltei refused a shilling of civility money, tendered 
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him by the Laird of Dumbiedikcs, who wts of opinion that 
‘siller wad nnk a' eas) ” But this last incident wants con 
firmation 

Admitted within the precincts of the t^ourt house, they 
found the usual number of busy office bearers, and idli 
loiterers, who attend on these scenes by choice or from 
duty Burghers gaped and stircd, \oung lawyers i> iiinttred, 
sneered, and laughed, as in the pit of the theitrc, while 
otliers ipirt sat on a bench retiicd, and reasoned highly, 
mil* apMs on the doctrines of eoiistniclivc eiimt , and 

the true inipoit of the statute Ihc bench was pri pared for 
the arrival of the judges the jurors were in .lUend nice 
The crown counsel, employed in looking over their briefs and 
notes of evidence, looked giave, and whispered with each 
other lliey occupied one side of a large table placed 
beneath the bench , on the olhei sat the advocates, whom 
the humanity of the Scottish Uw (in this particular more 
liberal than that of the sister country) not only permits, but 
enjoins, to appear and assist witli their advice and skill all 
persons under trial Mr Nichil Novit was seen actively 
instructing the counsel fur the panel (so the prisoner is called 
in Scottish law phraseology), busy, bustling, and important 
When they entered the Court room, Deans asked the Laird 
ID a tremulous whisper, “ Where will she sit? ' 

Dumbiedikes whispered Novit, who pointed to a vacant 
space at the bar, fronting the judges, and was about to 
conduct Deans towards it 

“Nol” he said, “I cannot sit by her — 1 cannot own 
her — not as yet, at least — 1 will keep out of her sight, and 
turn mine own eyes elsc.vheie — better for us baith " 

Saddletree, whose repeated interference with the counsel 
had procured him one or two rebuffs, and a special request 
that he would concern himself with his own matters, now saw 
with pleasure an opportunity of playing the person of imjiort 
ance He bustled up to the poor old man, and proceeded to 
exhibit his consequence, by securing, thiough his interest 
witli tlie bar keepers and macers, a seat for De ins, in a 
situation where he was hidden from the general eye by tlie 
projecting corner of the bench 

“It’s gude to have a friend at court,*’ he said, continuing 
his heartless harangues to the passive auditor, who neither 
heard nor replied to them, “few folk but myscll could hae 
sorted ye out a seat like this — the l.ords will be here incon 
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tinent, and proceed tmtanUr to trial They wunna fence 
Ihe court ns ilicy do at the circuit — The High C ourt of 
Justiciary 15 aye fenced Hut lords sake what s this o t? — 
Jeanic, yc are a tiU d witness — Maccr, this hss is a witness 
~"Sh( mum be tncliscd — she maun on nae account be at 
larja Mr Novit, auldna Jennie Deans he enclosed? 

Nov It mswired in the iffirinalive, and oflered to conduct 
Jeanu to tlif apirtmcnt where, according to the sciupiilous 
pru lice of tliG Siotlish Court, the witnesses remain in reach 
ncs to h( ciUcd into com t to give evidence , and sepiralcd, 
It the irnc lime fiom nil who might influence their testimony 
fr {ivr them information concerning that which was pibsing 
upon the trial 

" la this neecs ny? ’ said Jeanie, still reluctant to quit her 
fuhei s hand 

' A matter of absolute necJcessity, ’ said Saddletree , “ wha 
ever hi^ard of witnesses no being enclosed? 

“ It la ri. illy a matter of necessity/ said the younger 
counsellor, retained for her sister, and Jeanie reluctantly 
follow d the maccr of the court to the place appointed 
"T.liis, Mr Deans,' said t»addletree, "is ca'd sequestering a 
wUneb*>, but it's clem diflerenl (whilk maybe ye wadnafund 
out 0* yoursell) frac sequestering ane's estate or e/Tects, as m 
cases of bankruptcy I hae aften been sequestered as a 
witnesa, for the ShcriflT is in the use whiles to cry me m to 
witness the declarations at precognitions, and so i/i Mr 
bharpitlaw, but I was neer like to be sequestered o. land 
■’nd gudes h"t auce, a^d that was lang syne, Mote t wi' 
marru d But whisht, whisht • here's tlie Court coming " 

As he spoke, the five Lords of Justiciary, m their long robes 
of searlet, fared with white, and preceded by their mace 
bcirer, entered witli the usual formalities, and took their 
placis upon the bench of judgment 

ilie nulience rose to receive them, and the bustle occa 
sioncd by tUcir entrance was hardly composed, when a great 
noiii \ri(l confuston of persons strug^Ung^ and foicibly en 
tl« avuurmg to enter at the doors of the Court room and of the 
gilli riC'J, announced that tlie prisoner was about to be placed 
at the bar 'Hits tumult takes place when the doors, at first 
only omned to those cithir having right to bo present, or to 
the belter and more quahhed ranks, are at length laid open to 
all whose cunosity induces them to be present on the oc 
casioii With inflamed countenances and dishevelled dresses, 
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struggling with, and sometimes tumbling over CTch other, in 
rushed the rude multitude, while n few soldieis, forming, as it 
were, the centre of the tide, could scarce, with t11 their t-fToits, 
clear a passage for the prisoner to the place which she was to 
occupy By the audionty of the Court, and the txerlions of 
its olheers, the tumult .imtmg tht spectators was \t length 
appeased, and the unhappy girl brought forwitd, and i>hced 
betwixt two b( nlinels with drawn liiyoncts, is a pnsoni r at the 
bar, where she was to abide ber deltvennee for good or evil, 
according to the issue of her tn il 


CHAPTER XXII 


W« havr strict slalutcs jikI most I (ms Ians— 

The Qeedful bi<4 ouU curbs for 1 ^ Ilroi'”-'’ Is^ 

Wlilcb tor tiicse fourteen >enri x ■ Uaio I t sTc^p 
LiI< 4 to an oeri'io'ii lloii in a cave 
That goes uo| o it to prey 

l/<i urt/ef Vtni nt 


“Euphemia Deans,” said the prcsid'ng ludge, in an accent in 
which pitv was blended with dignity, “stand up, and listen to 
the criminal indictment now to be preferred against you ” 

The unh ippy girl, who had been stupefied by the confusion 
through which the guards had forced a passage, cast a be 
wildered look on the multitude of faccb around her, which 
seemed to tapestry, as it were, the walls, m one broad slope 
from the ceiling to the floor, with human countenances, nnd 
instinctively obeyed a command, which rung m her ears like 
the trumpet of the judgment day 

" Put back your hair, Kftie," siid one of the nneers tor 
her beautiful and abundant tresses of long fair hair, which, 
according to the costume of the country, unm irried women 
were not allowed to cover with any sort of cip, and which, 
alas 1 Eftie dared no longer confiiu with the snood or ribband, 
which implied purity of maiden fame, now hung unbound and 
dishevelled over her face, and almost con< aled her featuies 
On receiving this hint from the attend uii, the unfortuiiite 
young woman, with a hasty, trembling, and apparently 
mechanical compliance, shaded back from her lire her 
luxuriant locks, and showed to the whole court, excepting one 
individual, a countenance, which, though pale and eimdated, 
was so lovely amid its agony, that it called forth an univers 1 
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tnurniur of compission and sympathy Apparently the ex 
pressvve s(H\n(l of hviman fechng lecaUed the poor gitl from 
tlu stupor of fcir, \\hich prtflominated at first over every 
uthcr sensation, and awaktned her to the no less painful sense 
of bliarne and exposure atl ichcd to her present situation Her 
eye, svhifh had at first glanced wildly aiound, was turned on 
tlie I'roiind , her cIm ck, rn first so deadly pale, began gradmlly 
to 111 oversfin ad with a faint blush, which inuca&ed so fast, 
that, vsheri m agont of shame she strove to conceal her face, 
liir ttnipLi, her bron, her neck, and all that her slender 
fnigtrs 111(1 snnll prims could not cover, became of the 
(It ( [K St ctim on 

All marked and ' nc moved by these changes, excepting 
ont It was old Ueins, who, motionless in his si \t, and coii 
ccakd, as we Inve said, by the corner of the bench, from seeing 
or b^iiig seen, did nevertheless keep his eyes firmly fixed on 
Iho ground, ns if determined that, b> no possibility whatever, 
would he be an ocular witness of the shame of his house 

“Icbabod'” he said to himself — “Ichabod^ my glory is 
departed I" 

Whik these rcflectioii'i were passing through his mind, the 
indictment, wliieh set forth in technical form the crime of which 
the p mel stood accused, was read as usual, and the prisoner 
was asked if she was Guilty, or Not Guilty 

"Not guilty of ni> poor bairn’s death," said Etfie Deans, 
in an accent corresponding in phintive softness of tone to 
the beauty of her features, and which was not heard by the 
audienci. without emotion 

The presithiig Judge next directed the counsel to plead to 
the relevancy , tint is, to state on either part the arguments in 
point of Uw, and evidence in point of fact, against and in 
1 ivoiir of the criminal , after which it is tlie fonn of the Court 
to pronounce a prehmimiry judgment, sending the cause to the 
cognivance of the jury or assi/e 

The counsel foi the crown briefly stated the frequency of the 
dime ol mfuilinde, which had given use to the special statute 
under which the panel stood mdietcd He mentioned the 
various instances, many of tht ni marked with circumstances of 
atrocity, winch had at length induced the King's Advocate, 
though with great reluctance, to make the expenmeiit, 
whether by strictly enforcing the Act of Parliament which had 
been made to pievint such enormities, their occurrence might 
lie prevented *' He expected,” he said, “ to be able to 
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establish by witnesses, as well as by the declaration of the 
panel hei self, that she was in the state described by the statute 
According to his information, the panel had comnuinicated 
her pregnancy to no one, nor did she allege in hi-r own 
declaration thil she had done so Ihis secrecy ins the first 
requisite in support of the indictment I he same declaration 
admitted, that slie had borne a male child, m circumst inces 
ivhich gave but too much reason to believe it had died by th( 
hands, or at least with the knowledge or consent, of the un 
happy mother It was not, however, necessary for him to 
bnng positive proof that the iianel was ac( cssory to the muidcr, 
nay, nor even to prove thit the child was rnurdeied at all It 
was sufficient to support the indictment, that it could not be 
found Accoidmg to the stern, but necessary seventy of lliis 
statute, she who should conceal her pregnancy, who should 
omit to cab that assistance which is most necessary on such 
occasions, was held already to h ive meditated the death of her 
offspring, as an event most likely to be the consequence of her 
culpable and cruel concealment And if, under such circun* 
stances, she could not aUernalively show by proof that the 
infant had died a natural death, or produce it still m life, she 
must, under the construction of the law, be held to have 
murdered it, and suffer death accordingly ” 

The counsel for the prisoner, Mr Fairbiother, a man o( 
considerable fame m bis profession, did not pretend directly 
to combat the aiguments of the King’s Advocate He began 
by lamenting that his senior at the bar, Mr Langiile, had 
been suddenly called to the county of which he was bheriff, 
and that he had been applied to, on short warning, to give the 
panel his assistance m this interesting case He had had little 
time, he said, to make up for his uifciionty to his learned 
brother by long and minute research , and he was afraid he 
might give a specimen of liis incipacily, by being compelled 
to admit the accuracy of the indictment under the suuule 
“It was enough for their Lordships," he oliserved, “ to know, 
that such was the law, and be aibjntud tJje Advocate had a 
right to call for the usual interlocutor of lelcvancy ” But he 
stated, " that when he came to establish his case by proof, he 
trusted to make out circumstances which would satisfictorily 
elide the charge m the libel His chem's story was a short, 
but most melancholy one She was bred up in the strictest 
tenets of religion and virtue, the daughter of a worthy and 
conscientious person, who, m evil limes, had tstablislied a 
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character for courage and religion, by becoming a suffeier for 
coDsoif nee* iiake 

Divid Dtaiis ga\c i poiivulsive start at hearing himself 
thus mentioiif’d, and ilnn resumed the sitiulion, in winch, 
wuh Ins ficc sU)0|>ul .igainst his Inuds, and both resting 
cii^imst the ciirner ol tin duvaltd binch on tslnch the Judges 
sue, lu had ViLlhcrto listened to tlu procedure in the tiial 
1 he Whig 1 \w)tts so« mod to be inler< sted , tin Tones put up 
tlieir lip 

*' Wli III \( r in ly be our difleieuce of opinion,'’ n sumecl the 
I isvjf 1 , nil luisinesS it v, n, to tuiry his wlmh ■xudience with 
him if possible, "eonctnung the peculiar tends of these 
pi fipK ” (here Deans gioanul deqily), “it is impossible to 
ci> ii\ tin m the praise of sound, and even rigid monlb, or the 
in< rit uf training up iheir ehildion ui the tear of God, and 
yet It was the diughlcr ol such a person wliom ijury would 
bli Ttl) be calhd upon, in the absence of evidence, and upon 
mere iirtsuniptions, to convict of a crime, more propeily be 
lunging to an Iieatlun, or a savage, than to a C^istian and 
civilisi d country It was true,” be adimlted, “ that llit- excel 
lent nurture and early instruction which the poor girl had 
reCtivcfl, had not been sulficient to preserve her from guilt 
and error Slie had fallen a sacnfiee to an inconsiderate 
affection for a young man of prepossessing manners, as he 
had buen infonited, but of a very dangerous and desperate 
charadur She was seduced under promise of mnirnge — a 
pr misc, which the fellow might have, perhaps, done her 
jus'ico by keipmg, had he not at that time been called upon 
by tlu law to atonu for a crime, violent and desperate m itself, 
but which becuine the pri,face to another eventful history, 
wV*'’'y bti-p fit which was marked by blood and guilt, and the 
final lerrni ntmn of whicli had not even yet arrived He 
bcluvid ihu no one would hear hia without surpiise, when 
lie slat d that the father of this infant now amissing, and said 
by the I arm d Ailvoeate to have been murdered, was no other 
thin clu n UoriouH Geoige E-obertson, the accomplice of 
Wih n, the hero of the memorable escape from the Tolbootli 
( hutch, and, as no one knew better than his learned friend 
the Wvneatc, the priimpal actor m the Porteous conspiracy" 

“ I am sorry to interrupt a counsel In such a case as the 
present,” said the pteMdmg Judge, "but I must remind the 
learned gentleman, that he is tiavelhng out of the case 
before us " 
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The counsi>l bowed, and resumed “He only judgfd it 
nt.cesi.ary,’' he said, " to mention the name and situation of 
Robertson, because the circumstance in winch that character 
^as plactfl, went a great way in iccounting lor the silence on 
which his Majesty s eounst I had laid so imtcli weight, as 
a/Tording proof that his cln nt proposed to allow no fair play 
for its life, to the helpless bt mg whom she w is about to brnig 
into the world bhe had not announced to lei liiend that 
siie had bien seduted lioni tlu pith ol honour and why 
had she not done so? — Jkiaiise she t)L[crl(d daily to bi. 
restored to ch iracter, by her siducer doing her that jiistiCL. 
which she km vv to be m lua power, ind beli» lecl to he ui lus 
mclmation Was it natmal -was u nasotnWe —was n fmr, 
to c\p« ct that she should, m thi inUniu, become fdo dc st of 
her own ch uacter, and prf»chmi her frailly to the world, w lien 
she had every reason to expert, that, hy conecaling vl for a 
season, it might be veiled for cv< r’ Was it not, on Ihi con 
tiary, pardonable, that, m such an emergency, a j oung woman, 
in such a situation, should be found far from disposed to make 
a confidant of every prying gossip who, with sharp eyis, and 
ugcr ears, pressed upon her for an explanation of suspicious 
circumstances, winch femairs m the lower — he might say 
which females of all ranks are so alert in noticing, that they 
sometimes discover them where they do not exist? Was it 
strange, or was it ciimmal, that she should have repelled their 
inquisitive impertinence, with petulant denials? The sense 
and feeling of all who heard him would answer directly in the 
negative But although his client had thus remained silent 
towards those to whom she was not called upon to comrauin 
catcher situation, — to whom," said the learned gentleman, “ I 
will add, It would have been unadvised and improper in her 
to have done so , yet, 1 trust, I shall remove this case most 
truiraphantly from under the statute, and obtain the unfortu 
nate young woman an honourable dismission fiorn )Our Lord 
ships’ bar, by showing that she did, m due time and place, and 
to i person most fit for such confidence, mention the calamitous 
circuin-ilanccb in which she found herbdf I his occurred after 
Robertson’s conviction, and when he w is lying in prison m 
expectation of the fato which his comrade Wilson atterward. 
suffered, and from which he himself so strangely csc*aped It 
was then, when all hopes of having her honour repaired by 
wedlock vanished fiom her eyes, — when an union with one in 
Robertson’s situation, if still practicable, inglit, pi.rlnps, have 
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been regarded rather as an addition to her disgrace, —it wis 
ihtn^ that I trust to be able to prove that the pnsonei com 
iminuatid tiuI consulted with her sister, a young woman 
several yi-ars older than herself, the daughter of her father 
if I mistikf not, by a former marriage, upon the penis and 
distress ot lu r unhappy situation ” 

“ [f, milcccl, you arc able to instruct fiti point, Mr I nr 
brother " said the presiding Judge 

“If I am nuked able to instruct that point, mv lord,” re 
sunud Mr 1 iiubrothcr, “I trust not only to stive my clitut, 
hut to veluve your I ordships from thatwhuh I tnow you feel 
thr most pamlul duiy of your high oftice and to givt all who 
now hear me the exquisite pleasure of bt holding a cn ature so 
young, so ingenuous, tnd so beautilul, as she that is now at 
the tar of your Lordships’ Court, dismissed from thence in 
safety and in honour” 

I Ins address seemed to a/Tect many of the audience, and 
was followed by a slight murmur of applause Deans, as he 
heard Ins daughters beauty and innocence appealed to, was 
involuntarily about to turn his eyes towards her , but, recol 
lecting himself, he bent them again on the ground with 
stubborn resolution 

“ Will not my learned brother, on the other side of the bar,' 
continued the advocate, after a short pause, “share in this 
general joy, since I know, while he discharges his duty m 
bringing an accused person here, no one rejoices more in their 
being freely and honourably sent hence? My learned brother 
shakes his head doubtfully, and lays his hand on the panels 
declaration I understand him perfectly — he would insinuate 
that the facts now slated to your Lorckhips are inconsistent 
with the confession of Euphcmia Deans herself I need not 
remind your Lordships, that her present defence is no whit to 
be narrowed wilhm the bounds ot her former confession , and 
that it IS not by any account which she may formerly have 
given of herself} but by what is now lo be proved for or against 
her, that she must ultimately stand or fall I am not under 
the necessity of accounting for her choosing to drop out of her 
declaration the circumstances of her confession to her sister 
She might not be aware of its importance, she might be afraid 
cfimphcaung her sister, she might even have forgotten the 
circumstance entirely, m the terror and distress of mmd mci 
dental to tho arrest of so young a creature on a charge so 
heinous Any of these reasons are sufSrient to account for 
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her having suppressed the truth in this insvtinfc, it whatever 
risk to herself , and I incline most to her erroneous fear of 
criminating liei sister, because 1 observe she has hail a similar 
tenderness towards her lover (however undeserved on his 
part), and has never once mentioned Robertson's name from 
beginning to end of her declaration 

"But, my lords,*’ conlinuod 1 .urbrolher, “I .am aw \ie the 
King’s Advocate will expect me to show, tlial the prool I ofler 
IS consistent with other circumstances of the case, which I do 
not and cannot deny He will demand of me how Kllie 
Deaiis’s confession to her sister, previous to Jitr rlehvery, is 
reconcilable with the mysleiy of the birth, with the dis ippcar 
anee, perhaps the murder (for I will not deny a possibility 
which I cannot disprove) of the infant. My Lords, the ex 
planation of this is to be found in the placability, perch mec, 1 
may say, m the facility and plubility, of the female sex The 
dukii Amarylluits as your Lordships well know, are easily 
appeased , nor is it possible to conceive a woman so atrociously 
offended by the man whom she has loved, but what she will 
retain a fund of forgiveness, upon which his penitence, whether 
real or affected, may draw largely, with a certainty that his bills 
will be answered We can prove, by a letter produced m 
evidence, that this villain Robertson, from the bottom of the 
dungeon whence he already probably meditated the escape, 
which he afterwards accomplished by the assistance of his com 
rade, contrived to exercise authority over the mind, and to direct 
the motions, of this unhappy girl It was m compliance with 
his injunctions, expressed in that letter, that the panel was 
prevailed upon to alter the line of conduct which her own 
better thoughts had suggested, and, instead of resorting, 
when her time of travail approached, to the protection of her 
own family, was induced to confide herself to the charge of 
some vile agent of this nefarious seducer, and by her con 
ducted to one of those solitary and secret purlieus of villainy, 
which, to the shame of our police, still are suflered to exist in 
the suburbs of this city, wheic, with the assistance, and under 
the charge, of a person of her own sex, she bore a ni ih \ hild, 
under circumstances winch added treble bitterness to the woe 
denounced against our original mother ^\hat purpose Robert 
son had in all this, it is hard to tell or even to guess lb may 
have meant to marry the girl, for her father is a man of sub 
stance But, tor the termination of the story, and the conduct 
of the woman whom he had placed about the person of 
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Fiiphcjiiia Deans, U is sliH mort, difficult to account The 
unforliinatc )oiing ssoman was visited by the fevtr inridentil 
li> litr sitviation In this fever she appears to have been de 
roivccl bj tlir person that iiaitcd on her, .md, on recoverini;' 
her Bcnsi-s, she found that she was childless in that abode of 
misiry Her mf.vnt had been carried ofi, pcihaps for the 
worst purposes, by iho aieUli lint waited on her It may 
liiivc b« ( n rmirdciul for what I can t< 11 ” 

He win here mterriiplul by a piercing tliriek, uttered by the 
unfoftiiriate imsonir Shew.is with didiculty brought to coin 
Xi(i,{ hi 111 If Ihr lounsol availed himself ol tlie tragical 
intt rriiplinn, to Dose his pic itlirig with cficct 

“ Mv I ords," said he, “m that piteous cry you heard the 
cloquem e of m.itornal .iflei lion, far surpassing the force of niy 
poor wirds — tbichel iittping for her children I Nature her 
self Uf'ars testuuony iti I ivourof the tenderness and acuteness 
of the prisonu’s parental feelings I will not dishonour her 
plea by adding <i word more 

“Heard ye ever the like o’ that, Laird?” said Saddletree 
to [Uimbicdikes, when the Counsel had ended his speecli 
“There’s a chidd can spin a muckle pirn out of a wee tait of 
toil ' Dell haet he kens mair about it th-in what’s in the de 
claration, and a surmise that Jeanie Deans su)d hae been 
able to say S(jm<.ching about her sister's situation, whilk sur- 
mise, Mr Crossmyloof says, rests on sma’ authority, And 
he's rleckit this great muckle bird out o’ this wee egg ! He 
could wile the very llounders out o’ the Firth — I\hat gall’d 
my father no send me to Utrecht? — But whisht, the Court is 
gaun to pronounce the interlocutor of relevancy ” 

And accordingly the Judges, after a few words, recorded 
their judgment, which bore, that the indictment, if proved, 
Vias n leiant to infer the painv of law • And tliat the defence, 
tint thr panel had communicated her situation to her sister, 
was a rc levant defence And, finally, appointed the said 
indictmint and defence to be submitted to the judgment 
of an nssi t 
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CHAPIIR XXII I 

cighlpous j gel 1^ t ce— Cone j | 

Ur tofVe e 

It is by no means my intention to dcsciibc minutely the 
foims of a Scotti h criminal trial nor am I suit* tliat I could 
drnvi lip an account so inlJljgiblc and accurate Ij to ibu'c 
the criticism of the gentlemen of the long lobe It is cnoiit,b 
to say that the jury was impanelled, and the < isc proreeded 
lire prisoner was again rcrjuiied to plexd to ilic charge and 
slie again replied, “Not Guilty ' m the same beirl lliulling 
tone as befoic 

1 lie crown counsel then c died two or thi ce Jem ile w iIiksscs 
by whose testimony U was established, that I flic s situation 
had been renurked by Iheoi, that they hid tivecl lier with the 
fact, and that her answers had amounted to an angry and 
petulant denial of what they charged her with Put, as very 
frequent!) happens, the declaration of the panel or accused 
party herself wis the evidence which bore hardest upon her 
case 

In the event of these Tales ever finding their way across the 
Border, it may be propei to apprise the southern reader that 
it IS the practice m Scotland, on apprehending a suspected 
person to subject him to a judicial examin mon before a 
magistrate He is not compelled to ansvvci any of the qiies 
tions asked of htnt, but may temam silent if he sees it lus 
interest to do so But whatever answers he chooses to give 
are formally written down, and being subscubed by himself 
and the magistrate, oic produced ngxinsl the accused m casi’ 
of his being brought to trial It is true, that thebe dei larations 
are not produced as being in themscUcS evidence properly so 
called, but only as adtntrnJes of tcslimony, lending to corro 
borate what is considered as legal and proper evidence 
fSotwithslanciing this nice distinction, nowevci, uiiroiiuccci 
by lawyeis to reconcile this procedure to their own general 
rule, that a man cannot be required to bear witness againbl 
himself. It nevertheless usually happens that these deelaiations 
become the moans of tondemning the accused, as it were, out 
of their own moutlis The prisoner, upon these picvioub ex 
animations, has indeed the privilege of remaining silent if he 
pleases, but every man necessarily feels that a lefusal to 
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answer natural and pertinent interrogatories, put by judicial 
authority is in itself a strong proof of guilt, and will certainly 
lead to Ins being committed to prison, and few can renounce 
the hope of obt iimng liberty, by giving some specious account 
of thciiisclvLS, and showing apparent ftankness in explaining 
their motives and accounting for their conduct It, therefore, 
seldom liafipens that the prisoner refuses to give a judicial 
deohralion, in which nevertheless, cither by letting out too 
mudi of the truth, or by endeavouring to substitute a fictitious 
story, he almost ah. ays exposes himself to suspicion and to 
I uiitr idiclions, which weigh lieivily m the minds of the jury 

ihi declaration of Ltlic Di.\ns was uUeted on other pim 
ciplcs and the following is a sketch of its contents, given in 
the judicial form, in Ahich lluy may still bo found m the 
Books ol Adjourn d 

The dechtaat admitted a criminal intrigue with an indm 
dual w huso name she desired to conceal Being interrogated, 
what her reason \s\s for secrecy on this point? She declared, 
that she had no right to blame that person's conduct more 
than she did her own, and that she was willing to confess her 
own laulth, but not to say anything which might criminate the 
absent Interrogated, if she confessed her situation to any 
one, or made any preparation for her confinement ? Declares, 
she did not And being mtenogated, why she forbore to take 
steps w Inch her situation so percmplonly required ? Declares, 
she was ashamed to tell her friends, and she trusted the person 
she has mentioned would provide for her and the infant 
Interrogated, if he did so? Declares, that he did not do so 
personally , but that it was not Ins fault, for that the declarant 
IS convinced he would have laid down his life sooner than the 
bairn or she had come to harm Interrogated, what prev eiited 
him from keeping his promise? Declares, that it was impos 
siblf for him to do so, he being under trouble at the time, and 
derlmf s fartlu.r answer to this question Interrogated, where 
she was fram the period she left her master, Mr Saddletree's 
family, eoud Kec a.ppe»wttce at fatbc.’’'s S' Leoratds, 
the day before she was apprehended? Declares, she does not 
remembei And, on the interrogatory being repeated, de 
riares, she does not mmd muckle about it, for she was very 
ill On the question being again repeated, she declares, she 
will teU the truth, if it should be the undoing of her, so long 
as she is not asked to tell on other folk, and admits, that she 
passed that interval of time m the lodging of a woman, an 
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acquaintance of that person who had wished her to tint place 
to be delivered, and that she was there delivered accoidingly 
of a male child Interiogated, what waj> the naiiiL of that 
person? Declares and refuses to answer this question In 
teirogated, where she lives? Declares, she has no certainty, 
for that she was taken to the lodging aforesaid under cloud of 
night Interrogated, if the lodging was in the city or sulmrhs ? 
Declares and refuses to answer tlut ([uesuon JnterrogUed, 
whether, when she left the house of Mr Saddletree, she went 
up or down the street? Declares and refuses to iinswer the 
question Interrogated, whether she had ever seen the woman 
before she was wished to her, as she termed it, by the person 
whose name she refuses to answer? Declares and replies, not 
to her knowledge Interrogated, whether this woman was 
introduced to her by the said person verbally, or by word of 
mouth ? Declares, she has no freedom to answer this ques 
tion Interrogated, if the child was alive when it was born? 
Declares, that — God help her and it ' — it certainly was alive 
Interrogated, if it died a natural death after birth ? Declares, 
not to her knowledge Interrogated, where it now is? De 
cUrcs, she would give her right hand to ken, but that she 
never hopes to see niair than the banes of it And being 
interrogated, i\hy she supposes it is now deed? the declaiant 
wept bitterly, and made no answer Interrogated, if the 
woman, in whose lodging she was, seemed to be a fit person 
to be with her m that situation? Declait-s, she might be fit 
enough for skill, but that she was an liaid hearted bad iioman 
Interrogated, if there was any other person m the lodging 
excepting themselves two? Declares, that she thinks there 
was another woman , but her head was so earned with pain 
of body and trouble of mind, that she inmded her very little 
Interrogated, when the child was taken away from her? De 
dared, that she fell m a fever, and was light headed, and when 
she came to her own mind, the woman told hev the bairn was 
dead , and that the declarant an-'wered, if it was dead it had 
had foul play That, Ihereupon, the woman was very sair on 
her, and gave her raueli ill language , and that the deponent 
was frightened, and crawled out of the house when her back 
was turned, and went home to Saint Leonard’s Crags, as well 
as a woman in her condition dought Interrogated, why she 
did not tell her stoi y to her sibter and father, and get force to 
search the house for her child, dead or alive? Declares, it 
was her purpose to do so, but she had not time Interrogated, 
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why th( now conruils the nime of the woman and the place 
of her aljode ? 1 he. dttlarint remained silent for a time, and 

(hen said, tint to do so could not repair the skaith that was 
done, hut rni^ht be the occasion of more Interrogated 
whether she Ind herself^ at any time, had any purpose of 
piiUing aw ly the child by violence? Dtehres, never, so 
tiiiju fiod h( merciful to her —and then again declares, never 
when she w is in lur pcrlect senses, but what bad thoughts 
the I nciny might put mlo her brim uhen she was out of her 
self, she cannot answer And again solemnly intcrrogued, 
dcchrcs lint she would have been drawn with wild horses, 
rUher than have touched the baiin with an unmothcrly hand 
Inti riogated, declares ih it among the ill language tlie woman 
gave her she did say sure enough thxt the declarant had hurt 
the bairn wlien she was m the brain lever but that the de 
cUrant dues not believe that she said this from any other 
cause than to frighten her, and make her be silent Interro 
gated, wlnt else the woman said to her? Declares, that when 
the declaruu cried loud for her bairn, and was like to raise liie 
neighbours, the woman threatened her, that they that could 
stop the weans sVirUng would stop hers, if she did not keep 
a the lounder And that this threat, witli the manner of the 
woman, mide the declarant conclude, that the bairn $ life was 
gone, and her own m danger for that the woman was a des 
perate bail woman, as the declarant judged, from the language 
she used Interrogated declares, that the fever and delirium 
were brought on her by heaiing bad news, suddenly told to 
her, but refuses to saj what the said news related to Interro- 
gated, why she does not now communicate these particulars, 
which might, perhaps, enable the magistrate to ascertain 
whether the child is living or dead , and requested to observe, 
that her refusing to do so exposes her own life, and leaves the 
child m bid hands , as also, that her present refusal to answer 
on such points, is inconsistent with her alleged intention to 
make a clean breast to her sister? Declares, that she kens 
the bairn is now dead or, if living, there is one that will look 
after it, tlmt for her own living or dying, she is in Gods 
hantli, who knows her mnocence of harming her bairn with 
her will or knowledge , and that she has altered her resolution 
of speaking out, which she entertained when she left the 
woman’s lodging, on account of a matter which she has since 
learned And declares, in general that she is weaned, and 
Will answer no more questions at this time ' 
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Upon a subsequent exaininTtion, Euphcmia Deans adlicud 
to the declaration she had formerly in ide, wth this addition, 
that a paper found m her trunlw lieing shown to her, sho 
admiUed that it contained the credentials, m (onsecpiencc 
of which she lesigned herself to the tonduct of the wornui 
at whose lodgings she was deliveted, of the child Its teao. 
lan thus — 

“ Dfarest It tie, — I ln\e gotten the ititans to send to 
you by a •woiiian who is wi 11 qualified to assist yon in your 
approaching etrcight , she is not Vrhai I could wisli hiu, 
but I cannot do better for you in mj present condition 
I am obliged to trust to her m this piesenl (ahnnty, for 
myself and you too I hope for the best, though 1 arn now 
in a sore pinch , yet thought is free — 1 think Ilanclie Daiicbe 
and I may queer the stiQei lor all that is come and gone 
You will be angry for me writing this, to m> Utile Canieroninn 
Ijily, but if I can but live to be a comlort to you, and a 
fathei to your babie, you will have plenty of time to scold — 
Once more let none know your counsel — my life depends on 
this hag, d — n her — she is both deep and dangerous, but sh» 
has more wiles and wit than ever were in a beldam’s head, 
and has cause to be true to me Farewell, my Lily — Do not 
droop on my account — in a week I will be yours, or no 
more my own ” 

Then followed a postscript " If they must truss me, I mil 
repent of nothing so much, even at the last hard pinch, as 
of the injury I have done my Lily ” 

Eflie refused to say from whom she had received this letter, 
but enough of the story was now known, to ascertain that it 
came from Robertson , and from the date, it appeired to have 
been written about the time when Andrew Wilson (called 
for a nickname Handle Dandie) and he were medUiiUng then 
first abortive attempt to escape, which misearncd in the 
manner mentioned m the beginning of this histoiy 

The evidence of the Crown being concluded, the counsel for 
the prisoner began to lead a proof in her delunce Jlio fust 
witnesses were examined upon the girl’s character All gave 
her an excellent one, but none with more feeling than wmthy 
Mrs Saddletree, who, with the tears on her checks, declared, 
that she could not have had a higliei opinion of Lihe Deans, 
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Fior a more sincere regard for her, if she had been her own 
daughter All present gave the honest woman credit for 
her gondtiLSS of heart e\ceptmg her husband, who whispered 
lo Diiiiilim likes, “ I hat Nichil Novit of yours is but a raw 
hand at lending evidence, I’m thinking What signified his 
bringing a woman here to snotler and snivel, and bather their 
lordships? lie should hae ceeted me, sir, and 1 should 
liae gu 11 him sic a screed o* testimony, they shouldin Ine 
touched u l\a\t o' her l\c«l ” 

“Uiihu je better get up and Iry't yet?” said the Laird 
" I’ll mak a sign to Novil ” 

” Na, in," s lid Siddletrcc, “ thank ye for mething, neigh 
hour — that ssould be ultroneous evidence, and I ken what 
helangs to that, but Nichil Novit suld hae had me ceeted 
dthth /ew/on" And wiping his mouth with lus silk hand 
kereluef witli great importance, he resumed the port and 
manner of an edified and intelligent auditor 

Mr r.urbrothcr now premised, in a few words, “that he 
meant to bring forward his most important witness, upon 
whose evidence the cause must m a great measure depend 
IVlni hi«? client was, they had learned from the preceding 
witnesses , and so far as general character, given in the most 
forcible terms, and e\en with tears, could interest everyone 
in her fate, she had already gained that advantage U was 
necessary, he admitted, that he should produce more positive 
testimony of her innocence than what arose out of general 
character, and this he undertook to do by the mouth of the 
person to whom she had communicated her situation — by 
the mouth of her natuia! counsellor and guardian — her sister 
— Macer, eill into court, Jean, or Jeanie Deans, daughter of 
David Deans, cow feeder, at Samt Leonard’s Crags ” 

When he uttered these words, the poor prisoner instantly 
started up, and stretched herself half way over the bar, towards 
Che side at which her sister was to entci And when, slowly 
following the ofheer, the witness advanced to the foot of 
the tilde, 1 (Tie, with the whole expression of her countenance 
alters d, from that of confused shame and dismay, to an eager, 
imploring, and almost ecstatic earnestness of entreaty, with 
omairelclied hands, hair streaming back, eyes raised eagerly 
CO her Bister's face, and glistening through tears, exclaimed, in 
a lone which went through the heart of all who heard lier 
— “ 0 Jeanie, Jeanie, save me, save me I ” 

With a different feeling, yet equally appropriated to his 
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proud and self-dependent character, old Deans drew liinisdf 
back still farther under the cover of the bench , so tint when 
Jeanie, as she entcied the court, cast a timid glance tot.arcls 
ihe place at which she had left him sealed, his venerahh iigurt 
was no longer visible He sale down on the otlur side nf 
Dumbieclikes, wrung his hand hard, and whispered, “All, 
Laird, this is waist of a’ — if I can but win ower this jnit — I 
feel my head unta di/?y> but my Master is strong in Ills 
servant’s weakness” After a moment’s mental prayer, lie 
again staitcd up, as j( impatient of continuing in any one 
posture, and gradually edged hinibclf forward towards the 
place he had just quilted 

Jeanie in the meantime had adv inred to the bottom of the 
table, when, unable to resist the impulse of nlTection, she 
suddenly extended her hand to her sister Lffit was just 
within the distance that she could seire it with both lurs, jiress 
It to her mouth, cover it with kisses, and bathe it m tears, 
with the fond devotion that a Catholic would pay to a guardian 
saint descended for his safety, while jeame, hiding her own 
face with her other hand, wept bitterly The sight would 
have moved a heart of stone, much more of flesh and blood 
Many of the spectators shed tears, and it was some time before 
the presiding Judge himself could so far subdue his emotion, 
as to request the witness to compose herself, and the prisoner 
to forbear those marks of eager affection, which, however 
natural, could not be peiinitted at that time, and in that 
presence 

The solemn oath, — “ the truth to tell, and no truth to 
conceal, as far as she knew or should be asked,” was then 
administered by the Judge “m the name of Cod, and as the 
witness should answer to God at the great day of judgment/' 
an aivful adjuration, which seldom fails to make impression 
even on the most hardened characters, and to strike with fear 
even the most upright Jeanie, educated in deep and devout 
reverence for the name and attributes of tlie Deity, was, by 
the soleramty of a direct appeal to his person and justice, 
awed, but at the same time elevated above all consideiaLions, 
save those which she could, with a clear conscience, call niw 
to witness She repeated the form in a low and reverent but 
distinct tone of voice, after the Judge, to whom, and not to 
any inferior officer of the court, the task is assigned in bcotlaiid 
of directing the witness in that solemn appeal, winch is the 
sanction of his testimony 
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When the JudjjC hid finished the established form, he added 
in a le lin^, Inil )e t in a monitory tone, an advice, which the 
( irminatineci appe ired to him to cill for 

" Yt mtf, w jin in, ' these were lus words “ you come bcfoie 
tins ( oiirt in ( ir< umstaneis, which it would be worse than cruel 
not to {lUy and to sympilhise v'lth Yet it is my duty to tell 
you th it die truth, whatcvei its consequences may be, the 
truth IS what you owe to your country, and to that God whose 
word IS trutli and whose name you have now invoked Use 
your own (line ui answering (he iiucstioiis that (Gentleman 
(ijoiuinif to the counsel)' slnll put to yon — But remember, 
tint what you may be templed to say bt yond wlnt is the 
i lull trutli, you must answei both here and hcreifter ' 
ilie u ud questions were then put to her — Whether any 
one hid instructed her what evidence she had to deliver? 
Whether my one had given or promised her any good deed, 
hire, or reward for her testimony? Whethei she had my 
nulue or ill will at ins Majesty s Advocate, being the party 
iganiil wliom she was cited as a witness? io which question 
she suc.ce)SiV(.ly answered by a quiet negative But their tenor 
gave gnat scandal and offence to her father, who was not 
aware that they are put to every witness as a matter of 
torni 

" Na, na, he exclaimed, loud enough to bo heard, “ my 
bairn 13 no like the widow of fekoah — nae man has putten 
words into her mouth ' 

One of the Judges, better acquainted, perhaps, with the 
Books of Adjournal thin with the Book of Samuel, was dis 
po-jpii to ni ike some instant inquiry after this Widow of Tekoah, 
who, as h construed the matter, had been tampering with the 
evidence i^ut the presiding Judge, better versed in Scripture 
history, whispered to his learned brother the necessary explana 
tion , and the pmse occasioned by this mistake, had the good 
effect of giving Jeinie Deans time to collect her spirits for the 
painful task she had to perform 

la'sb''s.0'C'’, whobc uvd vtvteUvgence were couS.deT 

able saw die necessity of letting the witness compose heiself 
In his heirt he suspected that she came to bear false witness 
in her sister s cause 

* But that IS her own affair,” thought Fairbrother, “and it 
IS my business to see that she has plenty of tune to regain 
composure, and to deliver her evidence, be it true, or be it 
false — vakat quantum 
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Accordingly, he commenced his iiiterrogatoncs with unin 
teresting questions, which admitted of insKint reply 
“You are, I think, the sister of the prisoner?” 

“Yes, sir” 

“Not the full sister, however?” 

“ No, sir — we are by difllrcnt mothers ” 

“ True , and you arc, 1 think, several years older than your 
sister?” 

“Yes, sir,” &c 

After the advocate had conceived that, by lhe-.L preliminary 
and unimpoilnnt questions, he had faniilianseil the witness 
witli the situation in which she stood, he asked, “ whether she 
had not remarked her sister’s slate of health to be altered, 
during the latter part of the term when she hadlned with Mrs 
Saddletree?” 

Jeame answeicd in the affirmative 
“And she told >ou the cause of it, my dear, 1 suppose?" 
said Fairbcothcr, in an easy, and, as one in-xy say, an mduclivc 
sort of tone 

“I ann sorry to interrupt my brother,” said the Crown 
Counsel, rising, “but I am in your Lord'>liips’ judgment, 
whether this be not a leading question?” 

“ If this point IS to be debated,” said the prcMding Judge 
“the witness must be removed” 

For the Scottish lawyers regard with a sacred and scrupulous 
horror, every question so shaped by the counsel examining, as 
to convey to a witness the least intimation of the n^tuie of the 
answer which is desired from him These scruples, though 
founded on an excellent principle, are sometimes carried to an 
absurd pitch of nicety, especially as it is generally easy for i 
lawyer who has his wits about him to elude the objection 
Fail brother did so m the present case 

“ It IS not necessary to waste the time of the Court, my 
Lord , since the King’s Counsel thinks ii worth while to 
object to the form ol ray question, I will sliapp it otherwise 
— P'.'ij’i yovrg wotr'*'}, 6'd yovt ‘»5k yonr sister any 
when you observed her looking unwell? — tike courage — 
speak out ” 

“ I asked her,” replied Jeanie, “what ailed her ” 

“Very well — take your own lime — and wluat was the answer 
she made ? ” continued Mr Fairbrother • 

Jeame was silent, and looked deadly p^lc It was not tliat 
she at any one instant entertained an idea of thi possibility of 
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prevarication— It was the natural hesitation to extinguish the 
1 ist s[nrL of hnpe tint remuned for her sister 

" lake roiinge, )oimg woman, said lairbrolher — ' I asked 
what yt) ir si t(,r '■ ud iih d her vahen you inquirLiJ ? ’ 

"Niilmif,, Ain.vnfd jeamo with a fiuat voice which was 
l)( ird distinctly m the most distant corner of the Court 
room su( h an awful ind profound silence had been pre 
acrvid during tin anxious mtcival, which had interposed 
Imtwixt llu lawyer^ question and the answer of the witness 
i iirhrotiiLr s countenance Icll , but with that rcatly presence 
uf iiiinci wliieli I. as ii'.tliil in iivil as in military cmeigenf les, 
he iiniijcdiatLl) nllicd— 'Nothing? I rue, you mean nothing 
at_/?/f/—l)Ut when you asked her again, did she not tell you 
wliat iiled her ? 

I hi question vvas put m a tone meant to make hei com 
ptcheiiJ the tiiipoTlance of her answer, had she not been 
already aware of it I he ice was broken, however, and with 
leaS p luse than at fiist she now replied — *' Alack I alack ! she 
nevcT Ineathed word to me about it” 

A d 1 1 < groan passed through the Court It was echoed by 
one deeper and more agonised from the unfortunate father 
The Imre, to which unconsciously, and m spite of himself he 
nad still secretly clung had now dissolved, and the venerable 
old nun fell forward s< useless on the floor of the Court house, 
With hi9 hetd at tlie loot of his terrifled daughter I he unfor 
lunate prisoner, with impotent passion, strove with the guards, 
betwixt whom she was placed ” Let nic gang to my father I 
—I 76/// gang to him— 1 fw// gang to him — he is dead— he is 
killed — I Inc killed him • ’ — she repealed in frenzied tones of 
grief, which those ■who heard them did not speedily forget 
Even in this moment of agony and genenl confusion, Jeanie 
did not lose that supenonty which a deep and firm mmd 
assuiis to Its possessor, under the most trying circumstances 
"lie IS my father —he is our father,’ she mildly lepeated to 
those who endeavoured to separate them, ns she stooped, — 
shaded aside hia grew hairs and began assiduously to tliale lus 
temples 

Ihc Jud^e, after repeatedly wiping his eyes, gave directions 
that they should be conducted into a neighbouring apartment, 
and carefully attended The prisoner, as her fathei was borne 
fromtlie Court, and her sister slow lyfollow'cd, pursued them with 
her eyes so earnestly fixed, as if they would have started from 
their socket But when they were no longer visible, she seemed 
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lo find in her despairing and deserted slate a courage whicli 
she had not yet exhibited 

ihe biltaness of « is now past she said and then 
boldly addressed the Court My 1 ords if it is youi pit isiiro 
to gang on wi this matter the weariest <1 > will hac its end 
fll last 

Ihe Judfc, who much to his honour hid shared deeply in 
the general sympathy, w is surpiiscd at being recalled to his 
duty by the prisoner lie collected hinisrlf and reeiuistfd tf 
know if the panels counsel h\d more tvitlenrc to produce 
lairbrolher replied with an ur of dejection ihit his pioof wa 
concluded 

i he King s Counsel addressed the jury for tlie crown He 
said in few words that no one could be nime contcin d than 
he was for the distressing scene which they had just wilncsbcd 
But It was the necessary consequence of great crimes lo bring 
distress and ruin upon all connected with the perpetiatots 
He briefly levicwed tlie proof in which he showed that all 
the circumslanccs of the case concurred with those required 
by the Act undet whicli the unfortunate prisoner \tas tried 
That the counsel for the panel had tot lUy failed in proving 
that Luphemia Deans had communicated her situation to her 
sister That respecting her previous good character he was 
sorry to observe that it was females who possessed the w arid s 
good report and to whom it was lustly valuable who were 
most strongly tempted by shame and fxar of tlie \ orlds cen 
sure to the enme of infanticide I hat the child was murdered 
he pioCessed to entertain no doubt rbev&.c.\lUtvng and vn 
consistent declaralion of the prisoner heisclf marked as it was 
by numerous refusal to speak the truth on subjects when 
according to her own story, it would have been natural as well 
as advantageous lo have been candid even this imptrfecl 
declaration left no doubt m his mind as to the late of the 
unhappy infant Neither could he doubt thit the panel was 
a partner in this guilt Who else had an interest m a deed so 
inhuman? Suiely neither Robectaon nor Robertsons agent 
in whose house she was delivered had the least temptation to 
commit such a crime, unless upon hei account, with lier con 
nivance and for the sake of saving her reputation But it was 
not required of him by the law, tint he should bring precise 
proof of the murder or of the prisoners accession to it Tt 
was the very purpose of the statute lo substitute a certain chain 
of presumptive evidence in place of a probation which, in such 
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(a‘ie. u ^^a '1 peculnrly ditiicult to obtain The jury might 
purii ( the ilntutt. Itself and they had also the hbel and inter 
locutjr of rticvancy to direct them in point of law He put it 
to the (Onscii rue of the jury, that under both be was entitled 
to i verdict ol (nnlty 

L h'’ eh of I airbrother was much cramped by his having 
rT,ih d in tlie proof whicli he cvpccted to lead But he fought 
Ins h ing ( ausc with courage and constancy He ventured 
tj irr iigii tile seventy of the statute iindir which the young 
woriiin was tried In uU other cases, he sad, “the first 
ibin , required of the ennntial prosecutor was to prove iinequi 
ill) thit the crime libelled had actuillj been committed 
'1 hlavjer c died proving the i/c/fc/; But this statute, 
unde doubtless with the best intentions and under the im 
pulse of ijust horror for the unnatural crime of infanticide 
ran the risk of usetf occasioning the worst of murders the 
devlU of an innocent person, to atone for a supposed crime 
whieh may never have been committed by any one He was 
so far from acknowledging the alleged probability of the child s 
vioknt dcatli that he could not even allow that there -was 
cvideni'o of its having ever lived ' 

Thb king s Counsel pointed to the woman s declaration , to 
which the counsel replied — *'A production concocted in a 
moment of terror and agony and which approached to m 
sanity he said, “ his learned brother well knew was no sound 
evidence against the party who emitted it It was true, that a 
judicial confession, m presence of the Justices themselves 
vns the strongest of all proof, m so much that it is said m 
law, tint ‘ conflientet i nulUe suni partes judtcis' But this 
was true of judicial confession only, by which law meant that 
winch 19 imde in presence of the justices, and the sworn 
mqui. t Of extrajudicial confession, all authorities held with 
the illustrious larmicens, and Matheus ' con/esm exha 
lu UtialtS in it tiufh est el qu d nullum esl, non potest 
jdffiiriaj/an’ It wxs totally inept and void of all strength 
and eftei-t from the beginning , incapable, therefore, of being 
bolstered up or supported, or, according to the law phrase, 
idnimicuhtcd by other presumptive circumstances In the 
present rose, theiLfott Icitmg the extrajudicial confession go 
05 U ought to go, for nothing, ’ he contended, " the prosecutor 
had not nindc out the second quality of the statute, that a hvc 
child had bcun born , and fliat, at least, ought to be estab 
lisbcd before presumptions were received that it had been 
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murdered IC any of th#* a&azc," he sud, " sUovild be ol 
opinion tliat thii was dealing rather iianowly with the statute, 
they ought to considei that it was m its niture highly pcnil, 
and therefore entitled to no favounble constuictioii ” 

He concluded a le irned speech, with an eloquent pi ror ition 
on the scent they liad just iiitnessed, during i/hieh baddlctici 
fell fast asleep 

It was now the presiding Judge’s turn toaddriss the jury 
He did so bneHy and distinctly 

*'lt was foi the jury,” he sud, “In considti v hi ther tlic 
prosecutor had made out his plci I'or himself, he .incerely 
grieved to say, that a shadow ol doubt remained n it upon his 
mind concerning the veidiet which the inquest hul to bung 
in He would not follow the prisoner’s counsel iluough the 
impeachment which he had brought against the statute of 
King William and Queen Mary He and the jury were sworn 
to judge according to the laws they stood, not to etiUcise, or 
to evade, or even to justify them In no civil case would a 
counsel have been permitted to plead his clients ease in the 
teeth of the law , hut lu the hard situaiion in s/hich counsel 
were often placed m the Criminal Court, as well as out of 
favour to all presumptions of innocence, he had not inclmed 
to interrupt the learned gentleman, or nairow iui» plea The 
present law, as it now stood, had been mstiiuied by the 
wisdom of their fathers, to check the alarming piogress ot a 
dreadful crime , when it was found loo severe lor its purpoise. 
It would doubtless be altered by the wisdom of the legislature , 
at present it was the law of the land, the rule of the court, 
and, according to the oath which they had taken, it must be 
that of the jury Tins unhappy girl’s situation could not be 
doubted j that she had borne a child, and that the child had 
disappeared, wcio certain Facts The learned counsel had 
failed to show that she had communicitcd her situation 
All the requisites of the case required by the statute were 
tliereforo before the jury 1 he learned gentleman had, indt-cd, 
desired them to throw out of consideration the panel a own 
confession, which was the pica usually urged, in iicnury of all 
others, by counsel m his situation, who usually kit that the 
declarations of their clients boie hard on them Jiul that the 
Scottish law designed that a cirlam weight should be lud on 
^ese declarations, which, he admitted, were quxuiammodo 
extrajudicial, was taidentfrom the universal practice by which 
they were always produced and read, as part of the prosecutor’s 
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prob'lion In thr present case, no person, who had heard 
the \vitr\<,S‘'<’s describe tbe appearance of the young woman 
bffor slu It ft S uldlLtrcc’s house, and contrasted It with that 
ol lu r St itt. .ind condition at her return to her father’s, could 
have my doubt that the fact of ddtvery had taken place, as 
.<i forth in hi r own declatftiion, which was, therefore, not a 
holitiry puK of testimony, but adininiculatcd and supported 
i») tlu stroll cit cirouinstantinl proof 

"III, (lid not,” he said, "stile tlu impression ii[ion Ins 
own mind with tlu purpose of biassing theirs lie had felt 
iio k ss than they had done from tlu scene of domestic misery 
wliKti hid been cshibilcd before them, and if tluy, having 
1 aid nid A good « onscicnce, the sanctity of their oath, and 
'he re , ird du« to the law of the country, before their eyes, 
coulo conic to a conclusion favourable to this unhappy 
prisoi (r, he should rejoice as much ns any one m Court, lor 
never litd he found his duty more distressing than in dis 
charging it tint day, and gl id he would be to be relieved from 
the still more painful task, which would otherwise remain 
for him ” 

The jury, havuig heard the Judge’s address, bowed and 
retired, preceded by a macer of Court, to the apartment 
desttiicd for their deliberation 


CHAPTER XXIV 

(in' Uke thy victiro~'SI<)v sfa« BnA Iba merev 

III yon mild h*av(n KbIJx (bis bartl norld Ocales berl 

It was an hour ere the jurors returned, and as they traversed 
the crowd with slow steps, as men about to discharge them- 
selves of a heavy and painful responsibility, the audience was 
hushed into profound, earmst, and awful silence 

“Ila>e you agreed on your chancellor, gentlemen ? " was 
the fusi question of the Judge 
The Joremin, called m Scotland the chancellor of the jury, 
usually the man of best nnk and estimation among the 
assizers, stepped forward, and, with a low reverence, delivered 
to the Court a scaled piper, containing the verdict, which, 
until of late years, that verbal returns are m some instances 
permitted, waa always couched m wetting The jury remained 
standing while the Judge broke the seals, and, having perused 
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{he pTper, handed it, with an iir of mournful gnvity, down 
to the Clerk of Court, who procccdtd to engross in the 
record the yet unknown verdict, of •which, however, all omened 
the liagical contents A form still leiinined, trifling nnd un 
impoitant in itself, but to which inngmiuon adds a sort of 
solemnity, from the awful occasion upon which it is used A 
lighted candle was placed on tlie table, the origin U paper ron 
laming the verdict was enclosed in ,i sheet of paper, and, 
sealed with the Judge’s own signet, was transmitted to the 
Crown Office, to be pieservcd among other n cords of the 
same kind As nil this is tmmacled in profound silence, 
the pioducing and extinguishing the caudU seems a type of 
the human spark which is shortly afterwards doomed to be 
quenched, and excites in the spectators soinclhmg of the 
same eflect which m England is obtained by the Judge a'-siim 
ing the fatal cap of judgment When these preliminary forms 
had been gone through, the Judge required Euphcmii Deans 
to attend to the verdict to be itad 

After the usual woids of style, the verdict set forth, that the 
Jury having made choice of John Kirk, Esq, to be their 
chancellor, and Thomas Moore, merchant, to be their clerk, 
did, by a plurality of voices, find the said Euphemia Deans 
Guilty of the crime libelled, but, m consideration of her 
extreme youth, and the cruel circumstances of her case, did 
earnestly entreat that the Judge would recommend her to the 
mercy of the Crown 

“ Gentlemen,” said the Judge, "you have done your duty — 
and a painful one it must have been to men of humanity like 
you I will, undoubtedly, transmit your recommendation to 
the throne But it is my duty to tell all who now hear me, 
but especially to inform that unhappy young woman, in order 
that her mind may be settled accordingly, that I have not the 
least hope of a pardon being granted in the present case 
You know the crime has been increasing in this land, and 
I know farther, that this has been ascribed to the lenity in 
which the laws have been exercised, and that there is therefore 
no hope whatever of obtaining a remission for this offence ” 
The jury bowed again, and, released from their jiamhil office, 
dispersed themselves among the mass of byslnndera 

"■l he Court then asked Mr Fairbrother, whether he had any 
thing to say, why judgment should not follow on the vertlict? 
Ihe counsel had spent some lime m perusing nnd reptrusing 
the verdict, counting the letters in each juror’s name, and 
*i 13^ 
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weighing evny phrase, nij, every syllable in the nicest scales 
of li gal critu ism But the clctk of Ihe jury lud understood his 
business too well No flaw was to be found, and Fairbrother 
inournfiilb mtiinated, that he had nothing to say m airest of 
judgment 

'llic presiding Judge thin addressed the unhappy prisoner 
-- " Ihuphtinui Pcaiis, attend to the sentence of the Court 
wov. to h\ ptonn"»vc'*d yo" *' 

Slic roic from her seal, and, with a composure far greater 
than (oiilil luve been auguicd from her demeanour during 
souu puls ul the trul, nbode the conclusion of the .vwlul 
scene ho nearly does the ment il portion of our feelings 
rcsi iiible those which are lorporal, that the first severe blows 
which WG Teccivc bring with them a stunnmg apathy, which 
renders us mdifterent to those that follow them 'Ibus said 
Mandrill, when he was undergoing the punislimenl of the 
■wheel, and so have all ftlt, upon whom successive inflictionB 
have descended with continuous and reiterated violence 

" Vouiig woman," sud the Judge, “it is my painful duty to 
tell you, that your lile is forfeited under a law, which, if it may 
seem m some degree severe, is yet wisely so, to render those 
of your unhappy situation aware what risk tliey run, by con 
celling, out ol pnde or false shame, their lapse from virtue, 
and making no preparation to save the lives of the unfortunate 
infants whom they are to bring into the world When you 
concealed your situation from your mistress, your sister, and 
other worthy and compassionate persons of your own sex, in 
whose favour your former conduct had given you a fair place, 
you seem to me to have had in your conteiriplation, at least, 
the death of the helpless creature, for whose l|!e you neglected 
to provide How the child was disposed of- — whether it was 
dealt upon by another, or by yourself — whether the extra 
ordinary story you have told is partly false, or altogether 
so, IS between God and your own conscience. I will not 
.iggravatc your distress by pressing on that topic, but I do 
most solemnly adjure you to employ the remaining space of 
voiir time m making your peace with God, for winch puipose 
such reverend clergyman, ns you yourself may name, shall have 
access to you Notwithstanding the humane recommendation 
of the jury, I cannot afford to you, in the present circum- 
stances of the country, the slightest hope that your life will 
be prolonged beyond the period assigned for the execution 
of your sentence. Forsaking, therefore, the thoughts of this 
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world, let your mind be prepared by repentance for tliose of 
more awful moments — for deitli, judgment, and eternity — 
Doomstcr, icad the sentence”^ 

When the Doomstcr showed lutnself, a tali Inggard figure 
arnyed m a fantastic garment of black and grey, passmcntccl 
with silver hce, all fell back \utli ,i sort of nislini Live lionoi 
and nnde wide way for him to appioach the foot of the. tibk 
As this office \fas held by the common evcciitioncr, men 
slinuldcrcd each other backward to avoid even the touch of 
his garment, and some were seen to brush their own clothes, 
which had accidentally become subject to such contamination 
A sound went thiongh the court, jiroduced by each person 
drawing in their breath h ml, as men do when they expect or 
witness what is fiigluful, and at the same time affecting Tlu 
caitiff Viliam yet seemed, amid his hardened bnitilitj, to have 
some sense of his being the object of pnbhc deti station, which 
made him impatient of being in public, as birds of evil omen 
are anxious to escape from daylight, and from pore air 
Repeating after tne Clerk of Court, he gabbled over the 
words ol the sentence, which condemned Luphemia Deans 
to be conducted back to the 'lolbooth of Ldinburgh, and 

detained there until Wednesday the day of , and 

upon that day, betwixt the hours of two and four o’clock 
afternoon, to be conveyed to the common place of execution, 
and there hanged by the neck upon a gibbet “And this,” 
said the Doomstcr, aggravating his haish voice, “ I pionounce 
for Joo/fi ’ 

He vanished when he had spoken the last emphatic word, 
like a foul fiend after the purpose of his visitation Ins been 
accomplished, but the impression of horror, excited by his 
presence and his eirand, remained upon the crowd of 
spectators 

'I he unfortunate criimnal,— for so she must now be termed, — 
with more suiceptibihty, and more irritable feelings than her 
fatlier and sister, was found, in this emergence, to possess 
a considerable share of their courage She had remained 
standing motionless at the bar while the sentence was pro 
nounced, and was observed to shut her eyes when the 
Dooraster appeared But she was the first to break silence 
wlitn that evil form had left his place 

“God forgive ye, my I ords,” she said, "and dmna be angry 
wi' me for wishing it — we a' need forgiveness —As for myself 
1 Noic XII —Doomsur or Dempster, of Court 
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I cannp. Ijl.ime ye, for j e net up to your lights , and if I havena 
killed my poor mf.int, ye may witness a’ that hae seen it this 
day, that I hae bt< n the means of killing iny grey*headed 
father — I deserve the warst frae man, and frae God too — Uut 
Gtxl 11 m nr luerrifu’ to us than we are to each other " 

With those words the Irnl concluded The crowd rushed, 
h( King fmwird ant) shouldering each othei, out ol the court, 
111 the b line tumultu iry mode in which they had entered , and, 
in the cxcilition uf animal motion and animal spirits, soon 
hiigot nhJits,vcr tlicy h-id felt as impressive in the scene which 
ihcy h id s.'ilncsscd I he professional spectators, whom habit 
and llicory had rendered as callous to the distress of the sceni 
as imdit.ll men .irc to those of a suigical operation, walked 
homeward m groups, discussing the geneial principle of the 
iTtuCe under which the young woman was condemned, the 
nature of the evidence, and the arguments of the counsel, 
without considering even that of the Judge as exempt from 
ihtnr criticism 

I lie lemale spectators, more compassionate, weie loud m 
exclamation against that part of the Judge’s speech which 
seemed to cut off the hope of pardon 
“Set him up, indeed,” said Mrs Howden, “to tell us that 
the poor lassie behoved to die, when Mr Jolin Kirk, as civil 
a gentleman as is within the ports of the town, took the pains 
to prigg for her himsell ” 

“Ay, liut, neighbour,” said Miss Paniahoy, diawmg up her 
thin maidenly form to its full height of prim dignity — “ I really 
think this unnatural business of liaving bastord-bairns should 
be putten a stop to — There isna a hussy now on this side 
ol tinitv that you can bring within your doors, but there will 
be chielij-, — writer lads, prentice lads, and what not — coming 
traiking alter them for their destruction, and discrediting ana's 
honc'jt lioiisc into the bargain — I hae nae pitience wi' them ” 

“ Hout, neighbour,” said Mrs Howden, “we suld live and 
let live ~we hae been young oursells, and we are no aye to 
judge the worst when lads and lasses forgather ” 

“Young oursells? and judge the warst?" said Miss Dama 
liov “I am no sac auld as that comes to, Mrs Howden, 
and as for what ye ca* the waist, I ken neither good nor bad 
about ihf matter, I thank, my stars I” 

“Ye arc tharikfu' for sma' mercies, then,” said Mrs Howden, 
with a toss of her head , *' and as for you and young — I trow 
yc were doing for yoursell at the last riding of the Scots 
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Parliament, and that was in the gracious ye^r seven sae ye 
can be nae sic chicken at ony rate ’ 

Plumdamas, who acted as squire of the body tl\e two 
contending dames, instantly saw the h'i 7 ird of entering into 
such delicate points of chronology, and being a lover of peace 
and good neighbourhood, lost no lime in bringing bick the 
conversation to iti original subject 
“ i he Judge didna IcH us a' he could Ine tell'd us, if lie had 
liked, about the application for pardon, neighbours ' siid lie, 
“tiiere is aye a wimple in A lawyers dew, but its .i wee bit 
of "i secret ' 

"And what is't? — what is t, neighbour I’limuhiins? said 
Mrs Howden and Miss Damahoy at once, the leitl fermenta 
tion of their dispute being at once neutra!i>-ed b) the powerful 
alkali implied in the word secret 
" Here’s Mr Saddletree can tell ye that better than me, 
for It was him that tauld me,’ said Plumdamas as Saddletree 
came up, with his wife hanging on his arm, and looking very 
disconsolate 

When the question was put to Saddletree, he looked very 
scornful "They speak about stopping the frequency of child 
murder," said he, in a contemptuous tone , ‘ <do ye think our auld 
enemies of England as Glendook aye cas them in his pnnted 
Statute book, care a boddle whether we didna kill ane anither, 
skin and birn, horse and foot, man, woman, and bnirns, all 
and sindry, omnes el stngulo>, as Mr Crossmyloof says? Na, 
na, It’s no lAal hinders them frae pardoning the bit lassie 
But here is the pinch of the plea The king and queen are 
sae ill pleased wi’ that inistak about Porteous, that deil a 
kindly Scot will they pardon again, either by reprieve or 
remission, if the haill town o’ Edinburgh should be a hanged 
on ae tow ” 

" Dell that they were back at their German kailyard then 
as my neighbour MacCroskie ca’s it,” said ^[rs Howden, "an 
that’s the way they’re gaun to guide us 1 ” 

“ Ihcy say for certain,” said Miss Damahoy, "that King 
George flang his peiiwig in the fire when he heard o' the 
Porteous mob " 

“He has done that, they say, replied Saddletree, ‘‘for less 
thing ” 

“Aweel," said Miss Damahoy, "he might keep mair wit 
111 his anger — but it’s a' the better for his wigmaker, I’se 
warrant " 
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" 1 h (2 qiietii tort- her biggoncts for perfect anger, — yell hae 
heard o' U\t.I too?" sard Plumdaraas "And the Vvng, they 
siy, kickit Sir Robert Wilpole lor no keeping down the mob 
of 1 dinburgh j Imt I dmna believe he wad behave sae un 
genteel " 

"Its dooms truth, though," said Saddletree, “and he was 
for ki< km llic I )nke of Ar^ yle ^ too ' 

'■ Ku km the Duke of Argyll*’" exetauned the hcarcis al 
fincc, in nU the various combmed keys of otter astonishment 
"Ay, but MacC illummorc's blood wadni sit down wi tint, 
there Oti‘ risk ot Andro 1 errara <oniuig in Ihirdsman " 

" Ilif duke is a rcnl Scotsman — a true friend to the 
coutiUy,' answered Sadditticc’s heaters 

'* Ay, troth is he, to kmg and country baith, as ye sail hear,” 
continued the oritor, "if ye will come m bye to our house, 
for It’s safest spi aking of sic things inter f>aniies ' 

When they entered his shop he thrust his prentice boy out 
of U, and, unlocking his desk, look out, with an sir of gr^ve 
and compUcciU importuicc, a dirty and crumpled piece of 
printed pj|>er , he obsened, " This is new corn — it’s no every 
body could diow ye the like o’ this It's the duke’s speech 
about the Porteous mob, just promulgated by the hawkers 
Yc shah heir what Ian Roy Lean* says for himsell My 
correspondent bought it in the Palace yard, that’s like just 
under the king's nose— I think he chws up their mittans I— 
It came in a letter about a foolish bill ot exchange that the 
man wanted me to renew for him I wish ye wad see about 
It, Mrs Saddletree’’ 

Honest Mrs Saddletree had hitherto been so since) ely 
di5tre->ii.d about the situation of her unfortunate protegee, 
tint she had suffered her husband to proceed m his own way, 
without attending to what he was saying I he words and 
ftnew had, however, an awakening sound m them, and she 
siutilud the letter which her husband held towards her, and 
wiping her eyes, and putting on her spectacles, endeavoured, 
as fast as thu dew whidi collected on her glasses would permit, 
to get ut the mcimng of the needful part of the epistle, while 
her hiislMinl, with pompous elevation, read an extract from 
(he s[)eech 

I Note XIU —John Duke of A'syle vnd Grctnwich 

’ Red John (he \N arrior, n ntine |ei:>onal ami proi>or In the Highlands to 
John Duke of Argjrle anti Oreentnch os MacCuminui was tlm of his race or 
digniiy 
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“ I am no minister, I never was a minister, and I never will 
be one ” 

“ I didna ken his grace was ever designed for the ministry,” 
interrupted Mrs Howden 

" He disna mean a minister of the gospel, Mrs Howcleii, 
but iJ. minister of state, ” said Saddletice, with conclcscenclinj> 
goodness, and then proceeded “Ihe time was when I myht 
have been a piece of a minister, but I ivas too sensible of iny 
own incapacity to engage in any state affur And I tliank 
God that 1 had always too great a value for those few abilities 
which nature has given me, to employ them in doing any 
drudgery, or any job of wliat kind soever I have, ever since 
I set out in the world (and I believe few have set out more 
early), served my prince with my tongue, 1 base served him 
with any little interest 1 Ind, and I have seivcd him with iny 
sword, and m my profession of arms I have held employ 
inents which T have lost, and were I to be to-morrow deprived 
of those which still remain to me, and which I have en 
deavoured honestly to deserve, I would still serve him to the 
last acre of my inheritance, and to the last drop of niy 
blood " 

Mrs Saddletree here broke m upon the orator — “ Mr 
Saddletree, what ts the meaning of a’ this? Here are ye 
clavering about the Duke of Argyle, and this man Martingale 
gaun to break on our hands, and lose us gude sixty pounds — 1 
wonder what duke will pay that, quotha — I wish the Duke of 
Argyle would pay his am accounts — He is in a thousand punds 
Scots on thae very books when he was last at Roystoun — I'm 
no saying but he’s a just nobleman, and that it's gude Biller— 
but It wad drive ane daft to be confused vn’ deukes and drakes, 
and thae distressed folk upstairs, that’s Jcanie Deans and her 
father And then, putting the very callant that was sewing 
the curpel out o’ the shop, to play wi' blackguards in the 
close — Sit still, neighbours, it's no that I mean to disturb j>ou , 
but what between courts o’ law and courts o’ state, and upper 
and undei parliaments, and parliament houses, here and in 
London, the gudeman’s gane clean gyte, I think.” 

'Ihe gossips understood civility, and the rule of doing as 
they would be done by, too well, to tarry upon the slight 
invitation implied m the conclusion of this speech, and there 
fore made their farewells and departure as fast as possible, 
Saddletree whispering to Plumdamas that he would “ meet 
him at MacCioskie’s " (the low-browed shop m tho Lucken 
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booths, already mentioned), “in the hour of cause, and put 
\Incf dliiinmores speech m his pocket, for a* the gudewifes 
din " 

When Mrs SuldUtrcc sav the house freed of her impor 
tunale visitors, and Iht. hltlc boy reclaimed from tlie pastimes 
of the wynd to the evercist. of the awl, she went to visit her 
iinhip)p rehUve, Uavid Dcmis, and h»s elder dxughter, who 
had louud in her house the nearest place of fiiendly refuge 


CHAni*R XXV 

U ->4 Abs I nhat poor nbl l(y s In m* 

To do him good/ 

Lhcio Awiy th« povee you h«»e 

Mttuun/er Mtniurt 

WuLN Mrs SaddleticQ entered the apartment in which her 
guests had shrouded their misery, she found the window 
darkened The feebleness which followed his long swoon 
pad rendered it necessary to lay the old man m bed The 
curtains were drawn around him, and Jeanie sat motionless 
by the side of the bed Mrs Saddletree was a woman of 
Icmdneas, nay, of feeling, but not of delicacy She opened 
ihe haU shut window, drew aside the curtain, and taking her 
kinsmui by the hand, exhorted him to sit up, and bear his 
sorrow like a good man, and a Chcl^Uan man, as he was 
But when she quitted his hand, it fell powerless by his side, 
nor did he attempt the least leply 

“ Is all over?" asked Jcanie, with hps and cheeks as pale 
as ashes— “and is there nac hope for her?" 

" Nane, or next to inne " said Mrs Saddletree , “ I heard 
the Judge carle say it with my am ears — It was a burning 
shame to see sae mony o' them set up yonder in their red 
gowns and black gowns, and a’ to take the life o a bit sense 
less lassie I had never muckle btoo o' my gudeman's gossips, 
and now I like them waur than ever Ihe onl> Mistlike 
clung \ heard onyboily say, was decent Mr John Kirk of 
Kirk-knov\e, and he wussed them just to get the king's 
mercy, and nae niair about it But he spake to unreasonable 
folk— ha might just hae keepit his bretth to hae blown on his 
porridge ” 

“But «« the king gie her mercy?" said Jeanie earnestly. 
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"Some folk tell me he ranna gie mercy in cases of inur 

in cases like hers " 

" Clin he gie mercy, hinny? — 1 weel I wot he m//, \tlicn he 
likes Ihere was young Siuplesword, that stukit the Land 
of Lallencleuch, and Captain llackum, the Enghslunan, tint 
killed Lady Colgiaina gudunin, and the Master of Saint 
Clair, that shot the twji Shaws, and mony mair m my time — 
to be sure they were gentle hlude, and liad their kin to speak 
for them — And there vsas Jock Poitcous the otlier day — I'sc 
warrant there's mercy, an folk could win at it ” 

'* PoiLeouh ? " said Jcime, “very liue — 1 forget a’ lint I 
suld iimist mind — fare yt weel, Mrs Saddlctice, and may yr 
never want a friend in the hour o’ distress ' ” 

“Will ye no siaywi' your father, Jcanie, bairn? — Ye had 
better,” said Mrs Saddletree 

" I will be wanted ower yonder,” indicating the I olbooth 
with her hand, “and I maun Icive him now, or I will never 
be able to leave him I fcarna for his life — I ken how strong 
hearted he is— I ken it," she said, laying her hand on her 
bosom, “ by my am lieart at this minute ’ 

“ Weel, hinny, if ye think it’s lor the best, better he slay 
here and rest him, than gang back to bt Leonard’s ' 

“Muckle better — muckle better — God bless you — God 
bless you I — At no rate let him gang till ye hear frae mt,," 
said Jeanie 

“But ye’ll be back behve?”said Mrs baddlelree, detaining 
her , “ they wunna let ye stay yonder, hinny " 

“ But I maun gang to St Leonard’s — there’s muckle to be 
dune, and little time to do it in — And I have friends to speak 
to — God bless you — take care of my father ” 

She liad reached the door of the apaitment, when, suddenly 
turning, she came back, and knell down by the bedside — 
“ 0 father, gie me your blessing — 1 dare not go till ye bless 
me Say but God bless ye, and prosper ye, Jcanie —try but 
to say that 1 ’* 

Instinctively, lavhcr ihan by an exertion of intellect, the 
old man murmured a piaycr, that “ purcluscd and promised 
blessings might be multiplied upon her ” 

“He has blessed mine ciratid," said his daughtei, using 
from her knees, “and it is borne in upon my mind that I 
shall prosper ” 

So saying, she left the room 

Mrs Saddletree looked after her, and shook her head “ 1 
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Wish she l)inna roving, poor thing — Thcre’i something queer 
£il)Oiit a' line Ucanses I dinna like folk to be sae muckle 
lieUcT than other lolk— seldom comes gude o’t But tf she's 
gaun to look after the kye at St Leonard’s, that's another 
story, to he sure they maun be sorted —Grizzie, come up 
here, and lake tent to the honest auld man, and, see he wants 
naotiiing Vc silly tat/pie” (addressing the maidservant as 
slu entued), “whit girr'd ye busk up your cockernony that 
f'llt ? I tliink tlu'^re’s beai encugh the clay to gie an awfu' 
winiuig alioiit )oui cockup» and your filial duds — see what 
tiiey V eoiiir to," tvi &c &c 

I caving th( good lady to her lectuie upon worldly vanities, 
\\i must trans|iort our readei to the cell in which the iinfor 
tunnte 1 the Doini* was now immured, being restneted of 
sevenl liberties which she had enjoyed before the sentence 
was pronounced 

Wlien she had remained about an hour in ihe stale of 
btupclied horror so natural m her situation, she was disturbed 
bv the opening of the jarring bolts of her place of confine- 
ment, and RatchfTe showed himself "It’s your sister," he 
said, ‘ wants to speak t’ye, Efhe " 

“ I c iiiiu see naebody," said Eftie, with the hasty irritability 
which iniaery had rendered more acute — “ I canna see naebody, 
and Icaiji of a' h< r — Bid her lake care of the auld man — I am 
naething to ony o' them now, nor them to me " 

“ She says she maun see ye, though,” said Ratcliffe , and 
Jeanit, rushing into the apartment, threw her anna round 
her sister’s neck, who writhed to extricate herself from her 
embrace 

“ What signifies coming to greet ower me," said poor Ltlie, 
“when you have killed me? — killed me, when a word of your 
mouth would have saved me — killed me, when I am an inno- 
cent creature — innocent of that guilt at least — and me that 
wad iue wared bod) and soul to save your finger from being 
hurt 

“You shall not die,” said Jeanic, with enthusiastic firmness , 
“say what ye like o’ me — think what ye like o’ me — only 
proniist — for I doubt your proud heart — that ye wunua harm 
yourself, and you shall not die this shamelul death " 

“A shameful death I will not die, Jennie, lass I have that 
in my heart — though U has been ower kind a ane — that wunna 
bide shame Gae hame to our father, and think nae rnair on 
we— 1 have cat my last earthly meal ” 
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" Oh, this was what I feared I ” said Jeanie 

“Hout, tout, hinnie,” said Ratclifte, “it’s but htt!e >c ken 
0 ’ thie things Ane aye thinks at the first clinnlc o’ the 
sentence, they hae heart eneugh to die rather than hide out 
the sax weeks, but tliey aye bide the sax weeks out foi a! 
that I ken the gate o't weel, I hae fronted the doomster 
three tunes, and here I stand, Jim RatcUITe, for a’ that Had 
I tied my napkin strait the first time, as I had a great mind 
till't — and It was a* about a bit grey cowt, wasna worth ten 
punds sterling — where would I have been now?" 

"And how did you tsca|>c?" said Jcanie, the fates of this 
man, at first so odious to her, having acquired a sudden 
interest in her eyes from their correspondence with those of 
her sister 

did 1 escape?” said Ratcliffe, with a knowing wink, 
— "T tell ye I 'scipit m a way that naebody will escape from 
this Tolbooth while I keep the keys ” 

" My sister shall come out in the face of the sun,” said 
Jeanie, “I will go to London, and beg her pardon from the 
king and queen If they pardoned Porteous, they may pardon 
her , if a sister asks a sister’s life on her bended knees, they 
Util pardon lier— they shall pardon her — and they will win a 
thousand hearts by it ” 

Effie listened m bewildered astonishment, and so earnest 
was her bister's enthusiastic assurance, that she almost involiin 
tanly caught a gleam of hope , but it instantly faded away 

" Ah, Jeanie ! the king and queen live in London, a thousand 
miles from this — fat ayont the saut sea, I’ll be ganc before yo 
win there ' ” 

“ You are mistaen,” said Jeanie, “it is no sae far, and they 
go to It by land , I learned something about thae things from 
Reuben Butler ” 

“ Ah, Jeanie I ye never learned onything but what was guile 
frae the folk ye keepit company wi' , but I — but I ” — she wrutig 
her hands, and wept bitterly 

" Dinna think on that now,” said Jeanie, "there will bp 
time for that if the present space be redet intd Pare ye weel ' 
Unless I die by the road, I will see the king s face that gies 
giace — O sir ” (to Ratcliffe), “ be kind to her — She ne'er kend 
what it was to need stranger’s kindness till now — taiewcel — 
fareweel, Effie 1 — Lmna speak to me — I maunna greet now — 
my head’s ovror dirzy already" 

She tore herself from her sister’s arms, and left the cell 
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RTtcli/Te followed her, and beckoned her into a small room 
She obeyed In') signed, but not without ticmbUng 

“Whit’s the fule thing sinking for? ' said he, “I mean 
nothing lint nvility to you D — n me, I respect you, and I 
em’t help it You hive so much spunk, that, d — n me, but I 
think there's some chime of your carrying the day But you 
must not go to the king till you have m wle some friend , try the 
duk( try M icralluinmorc, he’s Scotland s friend — I ken that 
till t n it folks dinni mucklc hkc him — but they tear him, and 
tliat Mill serve your purpose as weel D'ye ken nnebody wad 
gio je I Utt(r lo him ?' 

“ Duke of Aigyle? ’ sad Jtanit, recollecting herself suddenly 
'' what was he to that Argyle that sufFered in my father’s time 
— in tlie pCTieciinon ?’* 

" His son or grandson, I’m thinking,” said Ratclifit, “ but 
whit o' that ? " 

" T Innk God ’ ” said Jeinie, devoutly clasping her hands 
You v-higs are aye tlunking God for something,” slid the 
rutfiin “ IJut hark >e, hinny, I’ll tell ye a secret Ye may 
meet \vi’ rough customers on the Border, or in the NEiclland 
afore ye get to Lunnon Now, deil anc o* them will touch an 
acquaintance o' Diddie Ration's , for though I am retired frae 
public practice yet they ken I can do a gude or an ill turn yet 
— and deil a gude fellow that his been but i twelvemonth on 
the lay, be he rutder or padder, but he knows my gybe as well 
as the jark of e’er a queer cuffin m England — and there's 
rogut s I itm for you ” 

It was, indeed, totally unintelligible to Jeanie Deans, siho 
W15 only impatient to escape from him lie hastily scrawled 
a line or two on i dirty piece of paper, and said to her, as she 
drew hick when he oflered it, “ Hey ' wlut the deil — it wunna 
bite you iny lass~if it does nac gude, it can do nae ill But 
1 wish you to show u, if you have ony fashetie wi' uny o' 
St Nichohs’s clerks ” 

“ AI IS ' ’ said she, *' I do not understand what you mean ” 
“ 1 iTit in, if ye fall among thieves, my orecious — that is a 
bcripuirc phrase, if yc will hie anc — the bauldest of them will 
ken a scart o' my guse feather And now awa wi’ ye — and 
stick to Argyle , if onybody can do the job, it maun be him " 
After casting an anxious look at die grated windows and 
blackened walls of the old Tolbooth, and another scarce 
less anxious at the hospitable lodging of Mrs Saddletree, 
Jeanie turned her back on that quarter, and soon after on the 
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city Itself She reached St Leonard’s Crags without meeting 
any one whom she knew, which, in the slate of her miiicl, she 
considered as a great blessing “I must do nacthing," she 
thought, as she went along, “tliat can soften or weaken my 
heiTt — It’s otver weak already for what I hi( to do T will 
think and act as fnmlj as 1 can, and spcik is Utile " 

Therewas an ancient servant, oi lalhci coui!,of her father’s, 
who had lived under him for many years, and wliosc fulelitv 
ins worthy of full confidence She sent for tins woman, and 
c^phiiung to her that ihe urcuiustanccj of her family iu|uircd 
that she should undertake a journey, whu h would dotain her 
for some weeks from home, she gave her full instructions con 
ceming the management of the domestic iftatrs in Iter alisence 
With a precision, which, upon reflection, she herself could not 
help wondering at, she described and detailed the most minute 
steps which were to be taken, and especially such as were 
necessary for her father’s comfort " It was probable,” she 
said, “ that he would return to St Leonard’s to morrow , certain 
that he would return very soon — all must be in order for him 
He had eneiigh to distress him without being fashed about 
warldly matters ” 

In the meanwhile she toiled busily, along with May Hetlly, 
to leave nothing unarranged 

It was deep in tlie night when all these milters were settled , 
and when they liad partaken of some food, the lust which 
Jeanic had tasted on that eventful day, May Hcttly, whose 
usual residence was a cottage at a little distance from Deans’s 
house, asked hei young mistress, whether she would not peimit 
her to remain in the house all nighi? "Ye liae had an awfu’ 
day,” she said, " and sorrow and fear arc but bad companions 
m the watches of the night, as I hae heard the gudeinin say 
himsell ” 

'* They are ill compimons indeed,” said Jeanie , ” but I maun 
learn to abide their presence, and better begin in the house than 
in the field ” 

She dismissed her nged assistant accordingly, — for so slight 
was the gradation m their rank ol life, that we can hardly term 
May a servant, — and proceeded to make a few preparations for 
her journey 

'Ihe simplicity of her education and country made these 
preparations very brief and easy Her tartan sereeii served all 
the purposes of a riding-habit, and of an umbrelh , a small 
bundle contained such changes of linen as were absolutely 
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IK ri ssary B.irofoated, as Saiicho says, she had come into the 
•world, Tnd barclootcd ^he proposed to perform lier pilgrimage , 
and her clem shui s and Uiuigcof snow-white thread stockings 
were, to be restivtd for special occasions of ceremony She 
was not aw.irc, ih it tlie L nglish habits of comfort attach an idea 
of abject niibeiy to tlu idea of a barefooted traveller, and if 
iWi. objection of 1 leanlmess had been made to the practice, she 
would Invc been apt to vindicate herself upon the very frequent 
ibliitions to which, with Mahometan scrupulosilj, a Scottish 
d’tm el of some condition usually subjects herself Thus far, 
thoreforcj ,ill was well 

1 rom an oaken pres 1 01 cabinet, in which her fathei kept a 
feu old books, arid two or Uirec bundles ol papers, besides lus 
ordinary accounts and receipts, she sought out and extracted 
Irom a pircel of notes and sermons, calciil.itjons of interest, 
recolds of dying speeches of the martyrs, and the like, one or 
two documents which she thought might be of some use to 
her upon her miswon But the most important difficulty 
remained behind, and it bad not occurred to her until that 
vfr> evening It was the want of money, without which it 
was imjiossible she could undertake so distant a journey as 
she now meditated 

David luans, is vve hive said, was easy, and even opulent 
in his circumstances But bis wealth, like that of the 
patriarchs of old, consisted m his kme and herds, and in 
two or three sums lent out at interest to neighbours or re- 
latives, •who, far from being m circumstances to pay anything to 
account ot the principal sums, thought they did all that was in 
cumbent on them when, with considerable difllcuUy, they dis 
flnrgid the "annual rent” To these debtors it would be in 
vain, therefore, to apply, even with her father's concurrence, 
nor could she hope to obtain such concurrence, or assistance 
in any mode, without such a series of explanations and debates 
ns she felt might deprive her totally of the power of taking the 
step, uinrh, however dviing and hazardous, she knew was 
absolutely ncccssa'-Y lot trying ilie la&t chance ua fa.vQur of Kec 
sister Without departing Irom filial reverence, Jeanie had an 
inward conviction that the feelings of her father, howevei just, 
and upright, and honourable, were too little in unison with the 
spirit of the time to admit of his being a good judge of the 
measures to be adopted m this crisis Herself more flexible 
In -mannet, though no less upnght in principle, she felt that to 
ask his consent to her pilgnmi^e would be to encounter the 
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nsk of drawing down his positive prohibition and undur tliat 
she believed her journey could not blessed u\ its progress 
md event Accordiiujly she h d determined upon the means 
by which she might communicate to him her iindcrt iking and 
Its purpose, shortly after her actual departure lut it wis 
impossible to apply to him for money without altering tln^ 
arrangement and discussini fully the pr ipiiety of lier jouriuy 
pecuniary assist mcc from tlut<\uiUcr theretore iris laid out 
of tlie question 

It now (X culled to Jcanie tli t she should hive ccnsultcd 
with Mrs Saddletree on this subject Bui besides the time 
tliat must now necessaiily be lost in lecurrmi, to her a&sisl mce 
jeaiiie internally revolted from it Her heirt acknowledged 
the goodness of Mrs Saddletree s general character and the 
kind interest she took m their family misfortunes but still 
she felt that Mrs Sidrlletree was a woman of an ordinary and 
worldly way of thinking incapable Irom habit and tempera 
ment of taking a keen or enthusiastic view of such a resolu 
tion as she had formed and to debate the point with her, 
and to n ly upon her conviction of its propriety for the means 
of carrying it into execution would have been gall and 
wormwood 

Butler whose assistance she might have been assured of 
was greatly poorer than herself In these circiimstancts she 
formed a singular resolution for the purpose of surmounting 
this difnculty the execution of which will form the subject of 
the ne> t chapter 


CHAprm XXVI 

*7 s the voice of tl e <I 8gan) I ve I enr U m coRiphIn 
a ou hive wal mI n Ino ^ I al nt or (•a 0 

At Iho door on Its 11 so be on l>i.(l 
Turns his e do an 1 1 s tJ mil le <• 0 d 1 U 1 e vy 1 ead 

Dn W ms 

Tur mansion hou‘-e of Dumbiedikes, to which we are now to 
introduce our readers, lay three or four miles — no matter for 
the exact topography — lo the southward of St I eonard s It 
had once borne the appearance of some little celebrity for the 
‘ auld laird whose humours and prinks weie often mentioned 
m the alehouses for about a mile round it wore a s\ ord kepi 
a good liorse, and n brace of greyhounds bra\\lcd swori and 
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belted at tock-fif^hts and liorsL matcheb , followed Somerville 
of Drum’s h'lviks, and the Lord Ross’s hounds, and called 
himself povU lievise a gentleman But the Ime had been vuled 
of Its splendour in the present proprietor, who cared for no 
rustic ainu'-i.ineiits, and nas as saving, timid, and retired, as 
his fithcr had been at once grasping and selfishly extravagant, 

(Unng, wild, and mtiuswe 

I hiinljii,clik.cs WTS what is called in Scotland a si>ii^/e house , 
th It iS, h iving only one room occupying Us whole drptli from 
hack to front, c.w h ol which single apirlnients was illiuninaled 
hy SIX or eight cros^ hghts, whose dmunutwe pones nnd heavy 
fiaiucs permitted scarce no much light to cntei as shines 
tliiougli one well coustiuctcd modern window Ihis inarti- 
ficial edifice, exictt) such is a child would build with cards, 
had a steep root Ragged with coarse grey stones instead of 
slates , a half-circular turret, battlemcnted, or, to use the ap- 
propriate phrase, b»artizan’d on the top, served as ft case for 
a narrow turnpdic stair, by which an ascent was gamed from 
storey to storey and at the bottom of the said turret was a 
door studded with, large headed nails Ihere was no lobby at 
the bottom of the tower, and scarce a landing place, opposite 
to the doors which gave access to the apartments One or two 
low and dil<k\ndated outhouses, connected by a courtyard waU 
equally ruinous, surrounded the mansion The court had been 
paved, but the flags being partly displaced, and partly lenewcd, 
a galKnt crop of docks and thistles sprung up between tiiein, 
nnd the small garden, which opened % a postern through the 
wall, seemed not to be in a much more orderly condition 
Over the low arched gateway which led into the yard, there 
was a caned stone, exhibiting some attempt at armorial bear 
and ilxDve the inner entrance hung, and had hung for 
many years, the mouldering hatchment, which announced 
tint umquhile I aiirence Dumbie, of Dumbiedikes, had been 
githcred to Ins fathers in Newbattlo kiikyard The appioach 
rg this paUicc of pleasure was by a road formed by the rude 
fragment'* of stone gathered from the fields, and it was sur- 
roiintled by ploughed but unenclosed land Upon a baulk, 
that IS, an miploughcd ndge of land interpobed among ilie 
com, the laud’s trusty palfny was tethered by the head, and 
pickiig a meal of grass The whole argued neglect and dis- 
comfort, the consequence, however, of idleness and indiflfer 
ence, not of poverty 

In this inner court, not without a sense o( bashfulness and 
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timidity, stood Jennie Deins, at an early hour in a fine spring 
morning She was no heroine of romance, and thcicfore 
looked with some curiosity and interest on the nnnston house 
and domains, of which, it might at that moment occur to licr, 

A little encouragement, such as women of all ranks know by 
instinct how to apply, might have made her nuslress More- 
over, she was no person of taste beyond her time, rank, aiul 
country, and certainly thought the house of Diimbicclikcs, 
though inlenor to IJolyrood IIousc, or the pilacc at Palkeilh, 

\s as still a stately structure m its way, and Uic land a “very 
bonnie bit, if it ivere betlet seen to and done to ” But Jennie 
Deans was a plain, truehearted, honest girl, who, while she 
arknowledged all the splendour of her old adniuer’s habitation, 
and the value of his property, never for a moment harboured 
a thought of doing the laird, Butler, or hcr&elf, the injustice, 
which many ladies of higher rank woukl not have hesita^^ed to 
do to all three, on much less temptation 

Her present errand being with tlie Laird, she looked round 
the offices to see if she could find any domestic to announce 
that she wishf'd to see him As all was silence, she ventured 
to open one door, — it was the old Laird’s dog kennel, now 
deserted, unless when occupied, as one or two tubs seemed 
to testify, as a washing-house She tried another — it was the 
roofless shed where the hawks had been once kept, as appeared 
from a perch or two rrot yet completely rotten, and a luie and 
jesses which were mouldering on the wall A third door led 
to the coal-house, which was well stocked To keep a very 
good fire, was one of the few points of domestic management 
in which Dumbiedikes was positively active , in all other 
matters of domestic ( conoiny he was completely passive, and 
at the mercy of hia housekeeper, the same buxom dame whom 
his father had long since bequeathed to his charge, and Aho, 
if fame did her no injustice, had feathered her nest pretty well 
at his expense 

Jeanie went on opening doors, like the second Calender 
wanting an eye, m the castle of the hundred obliging damsels, 
until, like the said prince errant, she came to n stable The 
Highland Pegasus, Rory Bean, to which belonged the single 
entire stall, was her old acquaintance, whom slie had seen 
grazing oit the baulk, as she failed not to recognise by tlie 
well known ancient riding Furniture and demi pique saddle, 
which half hung on the walls, half trailed on the litter Beyond 
the “ treviss,” which formed one side of the stall, stood a row, 
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wliu turned her iiead and low<d when Jeanie c-itne into the 
an ajiijeal which her habitual occupations enabled her 
ptrlfcily to iiiulersland, ind with which she could not refuse 
lomplyirif, by diaUnj, down some fodder to the animal, which 
had I) eii ne(jioLted hku most things else m this castle of the 

V\hile ■'he wis acioinmodatmg “the milky motlur” with 
tin Inod wluch she should have received two hours sooner, a 
slipdiod weuh piiped into tlu stable, and perciiving that 
,i slriii{,Lr wis employed m discharging tin task which she, ai 
li ngth tiul rcliH lantly, liad quitted her slumbers to peifurm, 
ijuiilatcd 'Jh sirs! ihehiosviuel the Brownie and fled, 
yelling as if she h id seen the dc\il 

lo e\pl un liei terror, it nuy be necessary to notice, that 
the old house of Dumhicdikes had, according to report, been 
long haunted by a Ilioivnie one of those familiar spirits, who 
were biUeved in ancient tiiiiei to supply the defieicncieii of 
the oidinaty labourer — 

V\ hirl the long mop and ply the a ry Doil 

Certes, the convc.ntcnce of such a sup-rnatural assistant could 
have been nowhere more sensibly felt than in a family where 
the domesties were so little disposed to personal activity, yet 
this serving maiden was so far from rejoicing m seeing a 
supposed aerial substitute discharging a talk which she should 
hive long since iierformed herself, that sho proceeded to raise 
thi family by her screams of horror, uttered ns thick as if 
the Ikottnie had been flaying her Jeanie, whn had immedi 
atcly resigned her temporary occupation, ind folloaved the 
yelling damsel into the courtyard, m order to undeceive and 
appease her, w is then met by Mrs Janet Balchnstie, the 
favourite sultain of tin last Laird, as scandal went — the house 
keeper of the present Ihe good looking buxom woman, 
betwut forty and fifty (for such wc described her at the death 
of the 1 LSt Laird), was now a fat, red faced, old dame of 
seventy, or tbexi, ibonts, fond of her place, and jealous of 
her authoriiy Conscious that her administration did not rest 
on so suri. a basis as in the time of the old propnetor, this 
considerate lady hid introduced into the family the screamer 
atoresaid, wlio added good fealnres and bright eyes to the 
powers of her Uinga bhe made no conquest of ihe Land, 
however, who seemed to live ns if there was not another 
woman in the world but Jeanic Deans, and to bear no very 
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ardent or overbearing aftection e\eii to her Mrs Janet Bal 
chnstic, notwithstanding, had her own uneasy thoughts upon 
the almost daily visits to St Leonard’s Crags, and often, 
when the Laird looked at her wistfully and paused, according 
to hii custom befoie utterance, she expected him to say, 

'* Jenny, 1 Am g.iun to change m) condition , ” but she w.iii 
relieved by " Jenny, I am gaiin to change my shoon " 

Still, however, Mrs Balchiistic rcgirded Jesanie Deans with 
no small portion of malevolence, the < iistoiii try fedmg of such 
persona towards any one who they think has the means of 
doing them an inpiry But she bad also a geutral averwon to 
any female, tolerably }Oung, aiul dceently well looking, who 
showed a wish to approach the house ot Duinbiedikes and 
the proprietor thereot And as she had r used her m iss of 
mortality out of bed two hours earlier than usual, to (omc 
to the rescue of hei clamorous niece, she wa.3 in such t^tTl'me 
bad humour ag'^tnst ail and sundry, that Saddletree would 
have pronounced, that she Iiaiboured t/uMiniiam eonira amfits 
mortales, 

"Wha the deil arc ye?” said the fat dame to pool Jeanir, 
whom she did not immediately recognise, " scoupmg about a 
decent house at sic an hour m the morning? ” 

“ It was ane wanting to speak to the J-.aird,’' said Jeanie, 
who felt something of the intuitive terror which she had 
formerly entertained for this termagant, when she was occa- 
sionally at Durabicdikes on business of her father's 
“ Ane ? — And what sort of ane are ye ? — hae ye nac name ? 
—D’ye think his honour has nacthmg else to do than to speak 
wf ilka idle tramper that comes about the town, and him in 
his bed yet, honest man ?” 

" Dear Mrs Balchn&tie*,” replied Jcanie, in a submissive 
tone, ” d ye no mind me? — d’>e no mind Jeanie Deans ? " 

" Jeanie Deans 1 ' ” said the term igant, lu accents aflectmg 
the utmost astonishment , then, taking two stndf s nearer to 
her, she peered into her fare with a stare of curiosity, equally 
scornful nnd malignant — ”1 say Jf ame Deans, indeed — Jt inie 
Deevjl, they had better liae ca’d ye 1 — A bonny spot o' waik 
your tittle and you hae made out, murdering ae puir wean, 
and your light limmcr of a sister’s to be hanged foi't, ns wcel 
she deserves ’ — And the like o’ you to come to ony honest 
man's house, and want to be into a decent bachelor gentle 
man's room at tins time in the morning, and him in his bed? 
— Gae wa’, gae wa’ I ” 
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Jeaniowas struck miitewilh shimeat the unfeeling biutahty 
of this accusation and could not even find words to justify 
herself from Ihu vile construction inil upon hei visit, when 
Mrs IJalrluislK seeing her advantage continued in the same 
toiH Comt come bundle up your pipes and tump awa wi 
yc 1— yc may bt sacking \ fallaci to mothci avean for onythiiig 
I Lcii If It warna tint >our father, auld David Deans had 
licen a t( nant on our hnd, I would cry up the men folk and 
liac yc dookit m the burn for your impudence 

Jtani had Uieulv turned her bad, and was walking to 
wilds till door of the courtyard, *,0 tint Mrs Balchrislic to 
maki III r last Uirtat loii rtssivcly audible to her, had raised 
her fitiiitonan voice to its utmost pitch But like many a 
gi ncral slie lost the engaj cmciit by pressing her advantage 
too far 

The Laird had been disturbed m bis morning slumbers by 
Ihc tones of Mrs lUlchristics objurgUion sounds m them 
selves by no means uncommon but very rctnaikable in respect 
to tlic early hour at which they wore now hetrd He turned 
hiinselt on the other side however, m hopes the squall would 
blow by when, in the course of Mrs Balclinstie s second 
explosion of wratli, the name of Deans distinctly struck the 
tyanp mum of his ear As he was, in some degree, aware of 
the small portion of benevolence with which his housekeeper 
icgatded the family at bt 1 eonavd s, he instantly conceived 
that some mess ige from thence was the cause of this untimely 
ire, and getting out of his bed, he shpt as speedily as possible 
mto an old brocaded mghtgown, and some other neceesaty 
integuments, clapped on his head his father s gold laced hat 
(for thoii^,h he was seldom seen without il, yet it is proper to 
contrailn-t the popular report that he slept m it, as Don 
Quixote did in his helmet), and opening the window of his 
bedroom beheld, to his great astonishmenl, the well known 
figure of Jeanie Deans heisclf retreating from his gUe while 
his houseketper, with amis akimbo, fist clenched and ex 
tcndid, bod) erect, and head shikmg with rage sent after her 
a volley ot Billingsgate oaths Ihs choler rose in proportion 
to the buxprise, and, perhaps, to the disturbance of his repose 
" Hark yc, he exclaimed from the window, " ye auld hmb of 
Satan—wha the deil gies you commission to guide an honest 
man’s daughter that gate ? ’ 

Mrs Balchristie was completely caught in the manner 
Shw was aware, from the unusual warmth with which the 
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Laird expressed himself, that he wa^ quite seuous in this 
matter, and she kne^v that, with all his indolence of nature, 
there were points on which he might be provoked, and tlmt 
being provoked he had in him something dangerous, which 
her wisdom taught her to fear accordingly Siie began, Iheit 
fore, to retract her false step as fast as she could “ She w is 
but speaking for the house’s credit, and she couldna think of 
disturbing his honour in the mommg sac eirly, when the 
young woman might as weel wait ot call again, and to be 
sure, she miglit make .i mistake between the twa sisters, for 
aiie o’ them wasna sip creditable an acquaintance ” 

’’Hand your peace, >e auld jade," said Diimbiedikes, 
’'the warst quean e’er stude in their shooii may ca’ you 
cousin, an a' be true that I have heard — Jennie, my worn in, 
gang into the parlour — but stay, that winna be lecld up yet- 
wait there a minute till I come doun to let ye in — Dmtii 
mind what Jenny says to ye" 

"Na, na," said Jennj, with a laugli of affected heartiness 
" never mind me, lass — a’ the warld kens my bark’s waur than 
my bite — if ye had had an appointment wi’ the Laird, ye 
might hae tauld me — I am tue uncivil person — gang your 
ways in by, hinny " And she opened the door of the house 
with a master key 

"But I had no appointment wi’ the Laird," said Jeanie, 
drawing back , "I want just to speak twa words to him, and 
1 wad lather do it standing here, Mrs Balchristie ’’ 

"In the open courtyard? — Na, na, that wad never do, 
lass , we maunna guide ye that gale neither — And how’s that 
douce honest man, jour father?" 

Jcanie was saved the pain of answenng this hypocritical 
question by the appearance of thelAird himself 
" Gang m and gel breakfast ready," said he to his house 
keeper — "and, d’ye hear, breakfast wi’ us jourscll — ye ken 
how to manage thae poiiingers of tea water — and, hoar ye, 
see abune a’ that there’s a gude fire — Wcel, feanie, my 
woman, gang in by — gang in by, and rest ye " 

"Na, Laird," Jeanie replied, endeavouring as much as she 
could to express herself with composure, notwithstanding she 
still trembled, "I canna gang in — I have a lang day’s darg 
afore me — I maun be twenty mile o’ gate the night yet, if 
feet will carry me " 

" Guide and deliver us ’ — twenty mile — twenty mile on 
feet 1 " ejaculated Dumbiedikes, whose walks were of 
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a very circumscribed diameter, — "Ye In.^un never think o’ 
that (omc in by” 

“I nnna do that, Laird,” replied Jeanie , "the twa words 
I luG to say to ye I can say here, forby that Mrs Bal 
chnstu- " 

" llv dcil flee awa wi' Mrs Balcbnstie,” said Dumbiedikes, 
"and lie 11 hac a heavy lading o’ herl I tell ye, Jeanie 
I)» ins I am a man of feu words, but I am laird At hamc, as 
util Jb in ilu field , dcil i biutc or body about my house but 
I i in iiianiigc uhen I likf, except Rory llexn, my pouny, 
hut 1 cm seldom be at the plague, an it binna when my 
bhiid’a up” 

" I \v IS wanting to say to yc, I^urd,” said Jeame, who felt 
the ncccabit> of cntcting v\pon her business, “ that I was gaun 
a laiig journey, outby oJ my father’s knowledge ” 

"Outhy his knowledge, Jeame!— Is that light? Ye maun 
think ut again— It’s no right," said Dumbiedikes, with a 
couiUcnmce of great concern 

" II I were anes at Liinnon,” said Jeame, in exculpation, 
" I am nmaist sure I could get means to speak to the queen 
about my sister's life ” 

"Lunnon — and the queen — and her sister’s lifel” said 
Dumbiedikes, whistling for very amaiement — "the laisie’s 
demented ” 

" I am no out o’ my mind,” said she, " and, sink or swim, 
1 am determined to gang to Lunnon, if I suld beg my way 
frae door to door — and so I maun, unless ye wad lend me 
a small sum to pay my expenses — little thing will do it , and 
ye ken my father’s a man of substance, and wad see nae man, 
far less you, Laird, come to loss by me ” 

Dumbiedikes, on comprcliendmg the nature of this applica 
txon, could scarce trust his cars — ’110 made rvo answer whatever, 
but stood with his eyes riveted on the giound 

"I face ye are no lor assisting me, Laird," said Jeaiuc, 
"sae fare ye wed — and gang and see my poor father as aften 
as ye can - he will be lonely eneugh now " 

“Where lb tlic billy bairn gaun?" said Dumbiedikes , and, 
I.iving hold of her h^nd, he led her into the houve '* It's no 
that 1 didna think o’t before,” he said, "but it stack in my 
throat ' 

Lhub Siicakmg to himself, he led her into an old fashioned 
Mrlour, shut the door behind them, and fastened it with a 
bolt While Jeanie, surprised at this manoeuvre, remained as 
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near the door as possible, the Laird quitted her hand, and 
pressed upon a spring lock fixed m an oak panel m tlic 
wainscot, which instanlly slipped aside An iron strong box 
was discovered in a recess of the wall , he opened this also, 
and, pulling out two or three drawers, showed that they were 
filled with kathorn bags, full of gold ami silver com 
'* This IS my bank, Jcanie lass/’ he said, lool mg first at her, 
and then at the treasure, with an air of great complacency, — 
"nane o‘ your goldsmith’s bills for me,— they bung folk to 
rum ” 

Then suddenly changing his tone, he lesolutcly said - 
"Jtaiuc, I will nuke ye Leddy Dumbiedikcs iifore the sun 
sets, and ye may ride to Lunnon m your am coach, if ye 
like " 

“Na, Laird," said Jeanie, "that can never be— my father’:* 

grief— ray sister’s situation — the discredit to you " 

"That's my business," said Dumbiedikes, “ye wad say 
naething about that if ye werena a fule — and yet I like ye 
the better for't — ae wise body’s eneugh in the marned state 
But if your heart’a ower fu’, take what siUcr will serve ye, 
and let it be when ye come back ^ain — as gude syne as sune " 
"But, Laird," said Jeanie, who felt the necessity of being 
explicit with 80 extraordinary a lover, “ I like another man 
better than you, and I canna marry ye " 

"Another man better than me, Jeanie?" said Dumbiedikeii 
— "how 18 that possible? — It’s no possible, woman — ye har 
kend me sae lang ” 

"Ay but, Laird,” said Jeanie, with persevering simplicity, 
" I hae kend him langer " 

"Langer? — It’s no possible I” exclaimed the poor I^rd. 
" It canna be , ye were born on the land 0 Jeanie, woman, 
yc haena lookit — ye haena seen the half o' tlie gear *' He 
drew out another drawer — "A‘ gowd, Jeanie, and there's 
bands for biller lent — And the rental book, Jeanie — clear 
three hundtr sterling — deil a wadset, heritable band, or burden 
—Ye haena lookit at them, woman — And then my mother’s 
wardrobe, and my grandmother’s forby — silk gowns wnd stand 
on their ends, pcarlin lace as fine as spiders' webs, and rings 
and ear-nngs to the boot of a’ that — they are a’ m the chamber 
of deas — Oh, Jeanie, gang up the stair and look nt them I " 

But jeame held fast her integrity, though beset with tempta- 
tions, which perhaps the Laird of Dumbiedikes did not greatly 
err in supposing were those most affecting to her sex 
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“It cnnna he, I^ird — I have said it— and I canna bieik 
my woid till him, if ye wad gie me the haill baiony of Dal 
kcith, '111(1 Lu^ton into the bargain ” 

“Your >vord to said the Laird, somewhat peLLishly, 

"but win n Ik., Jeinie? — wha is he? — I haena heard his 
nune ytt — Come now, Tennie, ye arc but queeiing us — I am 
no trowing that there is sic a ane in the wacld — ye are but 
making fashion -Whit is he? — wha is he?" 

‘ Just RciibLii Ituiler, tbats schulemister at Libbcrton," 
said Jf anie 

‘ 1\( ubcn Piilkrl Reuben Butler 1" echoed the laird of 
Duinbiedilcc'’ [iiciug the apaiimcnt in high disdain, — “Reuben 
Butler, tin clonume at Libbcrton— and a dommie depute too I 
— keuben, the son of iny cottar I — Very weel, Jeanie lass, 
wilfu' woman will hie her way — Reuben Butler I he hasna in 
iin> pouch Lhc viiuc o’ tlie auld black coat he weirs — but it 
disna signit) “ And, as he spoke, he shut successively, an(j 
with vehemence, the drawers of his treasury “A fair ofler, 
Jennie, is nae cause of feud — Ae man may bring a horse to 
the water, but twenty wunna gar him drink — And as for 
>v \atm-, my substance on other folk's joes " 

There was something in the last hint that nettled Jeanie's 
honest pride “ I was begging nane frae your honour," she 
said , “ least of a’ on sic a score as ye pit it on — Gude mom 
ing to >e, sir, ye hae been kind to my father, and it isna in 
m) heart to think otherwise than kindly of you ” 

So saying, she left the room, without listening to a faint 
“But, Jeanic — Jeanie — slay, woman I ’ and traversing the 
couityird with a quick step, she set out on her forward 
journey, her bosom glowng with that natural indignation and 
shame, which an honest mind feels at having subjected itself 
to flsk a favour, which had been uncxpeUedly refused When 
out of the I.aird's ground, and once more upon the public 
road, her pace slackened, her onger cooled, and anxious 
anticipations of the consequence ot this unexpected disap- 
jiomlincnt began to mftuence her with other feelings Must 
she thLia actually beg her way to London? for such seemed 
the nlicrnative , or must she turn back, and solicit her father 
for money, and by (}oiDg so lose time, which was precious, 
besides the risk of encountering his positive prohibition re 
specting her journey? Yet she saw no medium between 
these alternatives , and, while she walked slowly on, was still 
meditating whether it wore not better to leturn 
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While she was thus m an unrcrtamlj , she heatd the clatter 
of a hoiso's hoofs, and a well known voice c.illitiy her mine 
She looked round, and saw advancing towards her on a pun/, 
whose hare back and halter assorted il! with the night^jowti, 
slippers, and lacrd rocked hat of the ruler, a tavnlur of no 
less importance than Duinbiedikcs himself In the energy of 
his pursuit, he had ovcicoinc iven the IIirIiIuuI ohstiniry 
of Rory Bean, and coinpdleJ that self-willed paltrey to c inter 
the way ins rider chose, which Rory, howevir, perfoiinid 
with all llic symptoms of reluclaiiie, turning Ins head, and 
accompanying every hound he nude in advance with a side- 
long motion, which indicated his extreme wish to Liiin round, 
— a rnnnoeuvic which nothing hut the constant exirci e of the 
Laird's heels and cudgel could pojsihly have couiiLerm ttd 
When the Laird came up with Jeame, the fust v/ouls he 
uttered were, — " Jeanic they sny ane shouldna aye i iJcc a 
woman at her first vrord ?" 

“Ay, but ye maun lake me at mine, Laird,” ssid Jeanit, 
looking on the ground, and walking on witliout a pause 
“I hae but ae word to bestow on onybody, and thats aye a 
true ane ” 

“Then,” said Dumbtcdikes, “at least ye suldni aye lake a 
man at /uf first word Ye maunna gang this wilfu’ gate siller 
less, come o’t what like” — He pul a purse into her hand 
“I wad gie you Rory too, but he’s as wilfii as yoursell and 
he’s ower weel used to a gate that maybe he and I hne gaen 
ower aften, and he’ll gang nac road else ” 

“Rut, Laird,” said Jianie, "though I ken my fatlicr will 
satisfy t very penny of this siller, whatever there's o’t, yet 1 
wadna like to bonow it frae anc that maybe thinks ol some 
thing niair than the paying o’t bark again ” 

“There’s just IwenLy-tivc guineas o’t,” s?id Uumbiedikcs, 
with a gentle sigh, “and whether your fathi r pays or disna 
pay, I make ye free till’t vnihout another word Gang where 
ye like — do what ye like — and marry a’ the Butlers m the 
country, gin ye like —And sat, gude morning to you, uue” 
“And God bless you, laiird, wi' niony a, glide innnimg ” 
said Jcanip, her heart more softened by the unwonted gene- 
rosity of this uncouth chaiacler, than perhaps IhitlLr might 
have approved, had he known hrr feelings at lint moment, 
"and comforl, and the lord's peace, and the peue nl the 
world, be with you, if vre suld never meet again 1 ’ 
Dumbiedikes turned and waved his hand, and his pony 
K 
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much more willing to return than he had been to set out, 
liurrii-d him homLWiids so fast, that, Tvanttng the aid of a 
regular hricllc, as well as of saddle and stirrups, he was too 
nuuli pu-'/led to keep his scat to permit of his looking behind, 
even to give the parting glance of a forlorn swam I un 
.ishainul to S’ly, that the sight of a lover, run away witl\ m 
riM'lugown and shpjicrs and a Uced hat, by a buc backed 
nighliind pony, had sonicthing in it of a sedative, even to 
a grateful ind <lt served burst of iiflectionate esteem The 
tigurc of Duniliicdikcs was too hidicious not to confirm Jeanie 
m the original scirlnncnts she enlertamed towards him 

“ } It’s a glide creature,'* s ud she, and a kind —it’s a pity 
|\o has Site willy.ird apowny” And she immediately turned 
lihr thoughts to tlie important journey which she had com 
inenerd, rtflpriing with pleasure, (hat, according to her habits 
of life and of undergoing fatigue, she was now amply or even 
superfluously provided with the means of encountering the 
expenses of the road, up and down irom Londou, and all 
other expenses whatever 


CHAPTER XXVII 

Whii jtranqe and wayward ttoouglits will slida 
Into a loMf t brid, 

“0 mercy i ' I <Ued 

I( Lucy abauld W dead I ’ 

WoBDSvronTH. 

In pursuing her solitary journey, our heroine, soon after 
passing tin. house of Dumbicdikcs, gained a little eminence, 
from which, on looking to the eastward down a prattling 
brook, whose meanders were shaded with straggling willows 
Tiid iikler trees, she could see the cottages of \Voodend and 
iltersheba, the haunts and habitation of her early life, and 
could distinguish the common on which she had so often 
herded ‘•hcep, and the recesses of the rivulet where she had 
pulled rushes with Butler, to plait crowns and sceptics for her 
sister Eftic, then a beautiful but spoiled child, of about three 
years old 'Ihe recollections which the scene biought with 
them were so bitter, that, had she indulged them, she would 
have sate down and relieved her heart with tears 

“ But I kend,” said Jeanie, when she gave an account of 
her pilgrimage, " that greeting would do but little good, and 
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that It was mair beseeming to thank the Lord, that had showed 
me kindness and countenance by means of a man, that niony 
ca'd a Nabal and churl, but \\ha was free of hib gurles to iik 
as ever the fountain was free of the streiin And I inindtd 
the Scripture about the sin of Israel at Meribah, when the 
people murmured, although Moses had brouglit tvater from 
the dry rock that the congregation might drink and live 
Sae, I wad not trust my->Ul with another looV at pmr Woodenil, 
for tlic very blue reek that came out of the him-hcad pat me 
in mind of the change of market days with us '' 

In this resigned and Christian temper she pursued her 
journey, until she was beyond this place of mtlancholy re 
collections, and not distant from the village where IlutlcT 
dwelt, which, with its old fashioned church and stieple, rises 
among a tuft of trees, occupying the ndge of an cnuncncp to 
the south of Edinburgh At a quarter ot a mile’s distance is a 
clumsy square tower, the residence of the Laird of Libbrrton, 
who, in former times, with the habits of the predatory chivalry 
of Germany, is said frequently to have annoyed the city 
of Edinburgh, by intercepting the supplies and merchandise 
which came to the town from the southward 

This village, its tower, and its church, did not lie precisely 
in Jeanie’s road towards England, but they were not much 
aside from it, and the viUage was the abode of Butler 
She had resolved to see him in the beginning of her journey, 
because she conceived him the most proper person to write to 
her father concerning her resolution and her hopes There 
was probably another reason latent in her afiectionate bosom 
bhe wished once more to see the object of so early and so 
sincere an attachment, before commencing a pilgrimage, the 
perils of which she did not disguise from herself, although 
she did not allow them so to press upon her mind as to 
dimmish the strength and energy of hei resolution A visit 
to a lover from a young person in a highei rank of life than 
Jeanie's, would have had something forward and improper 
m us character But the simplicity of hci rural habits 
was unacquainted with these punctilious ideas of decorum, 
and no notion, therefore, of impiopnety^ crossed her ima- 
gination, as, setting out upon a long journey, she went *0 bid 
adieu to an early friend 

There was still another motive that pressed upon her mind 
with additional force as she approaclted the village She 
had looked anxiously for Butler in the court house, and had 
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expected lhat tcrtainly m some part 0/ that eventful day, he 
v\ould InvL alipf ared to brmy such countenauce and suppoit 
IS he could {aive to his okl friend, and the protector of his 
youth, ev/ri if her own cl inns weie laid aside She knew, 
indcid ihu liL. \v ks imdtr a certiin de^jCet of restraint, 
hut h( still liad hoprd that he would have found means to 
imiven Uu himself ftoua it, at least for one day In short, 
ih< wild and wayward th »u(,hts which Wordsworth has dc 

rihcil ii riJing in in ibstnt lovci’s mn{,ination 8 U(rgest(.d, 
ai iln Jiily ( \{>l uiuion ol his ahsciiee that T 3 utler must be 
vir/ lU And »o tniiLh had this wrought on lu r imagio Uion, 
tint wh' n she approach d iho coUkgc m which her lover 
occupicJ a small a[ arlint nt, and whieh hid been pointed out 
t »her bv \ iniideii widi a milk pail on her head, slie trembled 
It anticii \iiig the ausAcr she might receive on inquiring 
lor hull 

Hoc 'tars in tins case had indeid, only hit upon the truth 
Butler whose constitution was naturally feeble, did not soon 
ceco\ r the fatigui* of body and distress of mind which he 
had sirdered m consequence of the tragical events with which 
our ^arrallv^ commenced The painful idea that his character 
kk I bre thi.1.1 on by suspicion, was an aggravation to his 
(iisire' 1 

Hue cho most cruel addition was the absolute prohibition 
laid by the magistrates on his holding any communication 
with Deans or his family It had unfortunately appeared 
likely to them, that sotnu intercourse might be again attemptf’d 
with that family by Robertson, through the medium of 
Butler, and tins they were anxious to intercept, or prevent, 
if possible llie measure was not meant as a harsh or 
injurious severity on the part of the magistrates, but, m 
Butler s circumstances, it pressed cruelly hard He felt 
he must be suffering under the bad opinion of the person 
who was dearest to him, from an imputation of unkind 
debtrlion, the most alien to his nilurc 

Ihis painful thought, pressing on a frame already injured, 
brought on a »urccssion of slow and lingering feverish attacks, 
which greallj impaired his health, and at length rendered liira 
incapable even of the scdenloty duties of the school, on which 
hia brfad depended lortunatel^, old Mr Whackbaim, who 
was theprmiipal teacher of the little parochial establishment, 
was sincerely attached to Sutler Scsidcs that he was sensible 
of hia mi'nts and value as an assistant, which had greatly 
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raised ihu credit of his littfe school, the ancient pedigogiK,, 
who had himaelf been tolerably educated, retained some l iste 
for classical loro, and would gladly relax, aftei the drudgery 
of the school was past, by conning over a few pagi s of 
Horace or Juvciid with his usher A similarity of tiste begot 
Umdnras, and he accordingly saw Itullec's uu.rc'ising debility 
witli great compassion, roused up his own encigies to teaching 
the school rn the morning hours, insisted upon his a‘'sisCitit\ 
reposing hunself «it that pciiod, and, besides, supplied him 
with such comforts as the patient’s situation required, and his 
means were inadequate to compass 

Such was Butler’s situation, scarce able lo dng himself to 
the place where his daily drudgery must g im liis daily bread, 
and racked with a thousand fearful anticipations concerning 
the fate of those who were doaiest to him in the world, when 
the trial and condemnation of Lflie Deans put the copestone 
upon bis mental misery 

He had a particular account of these events from a fellow 
student who rcuded in the same village, and who. having 
been present on the melancholy occasion, wis able to place 
It m all its agony of horrors before his excruciated imagina 
tion That sleep should have visited his eyes, after such a 
curfew note, was impossible A Uiousaiad dreadful visions 
haunted his imagination all night, and m the morning he vas 
awaked from a feverish slumber, by the only circumstance 
t^hich could have added to his distress — the visit of an 
mtrusrve ass 

This unwelcome visitant was no other than Bartohne 
Saddletree The worthy and sapient burgher lind kept Ins 
appointment at MacCroskics with Plunndamas and bome 
other neighbours, to discuss the Duke of Argylc’s speech, the 
justice of Effie Deans's condemnation, and the improbability 
of her obtaining a reprieve This sage conclave disputed 
high and diank deep, and on the next morning Bartnline 
felt, as he expressed it, as if lus bead was like a " confused 
progress of writs ” 

lo bring his rentctivc powers to tiicir usual serenity, 
Saddletree resolved to take a morning's ride upon a certain 
hackney, whicli he, Plumdamis, and another honest shop 
keeper, combined to niamtam by joint sul aonption, for 
occasional jaunts for the purpose of bubMu.‘s or rxi rcise 
As Saddletree had two children boarded with Wliackbairn, 
and was, as we have seen, rather fond of Butl^-r'a society, he 
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turnod Itis palfrey's head towards Libberton, and came, as 
wd have already sud, to give the unfortunate usher that 
addiljoml vexation^ of which Imogen complains so feelingly, 
when she says, 

'* I in spiifhttd with a faol — 

Spri)*luc<l ind anf'cr'd uor^c 

II .inytluiig could have added gill to bitterness, it was 
tlic rboicc which baildleiree nude of a subject for his prosing 
harangues, bung the trial of Elbe Deans, and tlie probability 
of lur bung executed Every word fell on Butler’s ear like 
lb'* knell of n death-bell, or the note iil a screech-owl 

Jcanie paused, at the door of her lover’s humble abode 
upon hearing the loud and pompous tones of Saddletree 
sounding from the iimer apartment, “ Credit me, it will be 
sae, Mr Butler Brandy cannot save her She maun gang 
down the Dow wi’ the lad in the pioted coal ' at her heels — 
I am soiry for the lassie, but the law, sir, maun hae its 
course— 

■ Viv « Rex, 

Currat Lex, 

as the poet has it, in whilk of Horace’s odes I know not ” 

Here Butler groaned, in utter impatience of the brutality 
and Ignorance which Bartoline had contrived to amalgamate 
into one sentence But Saddletree, like other prosers, was 
blessed with a happy obtuseness of perception concerning 
the unfavourable impression which he generally made on his 
auditors He proceeded to deal forth his scraps of legal 
knowledge without mercy, and concluded by asking Butler 
vMtli great seli-comphccncy, “Was it na a pity my father 
didna send me to Utrecht? Ha\ena I missed the chance 
to turn out as clanssimus an ictus^ as auld Grunwiggin him 
sell?— "Whalfor dmna ye speak, Mr Butler? Wad I no hao 
been a chussimus ulnsl — Eh, man? 

' I really do not understand you, Mr Saddletree,” said 
Butler, thus push* d bard for an answer His faint and ex 
hausteil lone of voice was instantly drowned in the sonorous 
bray of Bartoline 

"No understand me, man ? — Iclus is Batin for a lawyer, is 
It not?” 

“ Not that ever I heard of,” ansvrcied Butler, m the same 
dejected tone 

^ Tlui exceti|io»«r, Id i Iivecy of block or dark grey atid siIvcti likened by 
low wU to a magpie 
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"The deil yt didaa* — See, man, I got tht. word but this 
moining out of a memorial of Mr Croismyloofs — stc, there 
It IS, ulus cJari^sm in et ptt U—poittsstmus — it's a’ I itin, for 
jl’s printed in the Italian types” 

“ On, you mean juris consullus — Ictus is an abbri vi ition for 
juris cmsullu’: ’’ 

" iJmna tell me, m in,’ persevtied Jr iddletrct, “limits nac 
ahhrf vialt a tvetpt in idjudications, and thm u a' alioiit a 
servitude of water drap- that is to say, UUuKtian ^ (maybe 
yc'll sayo that's no Latin neither), in M try Is-ing’s ( lose in 
the High Street " 

“Very likely,” said poor Butler, oveiwhcliiieci by the noisy 
prrsevcrance of his visitor " I am not able to dispute with 
you " 

'lew folk are — few folk are, Mi Butler, though I siyit, 
that sUoulduR aay it,” rcumicd BartoUue, ssith great dcUghl 
” NoWj It will be twa hours yet or ye’re wanted ui the sehuU 
and as ye are no wcel, I'll sit wi’ you to divert ye, and explain 
t'yt the nature of a ti//i i/^tan Ye maun ken, the pctuioner, 
Mrs Cromljie, a very decent woman, is a friend of mine, and 
I hae stude her frieod in this case, and brought her wi' credit 
into the court, and I doubina that m due time she will win 
out o't wi' credit, wm she or lose slic Ye sec, being an 
inferior tenement or laigh house, we grant ourselves to be 
burdened wi' the tilhade, that is, that we are obliged to 
receive the natural water drap of the supenor tenement, sae 
far as the same fa's frae the heavens, or the roof of our 
neighbour's house, and from thence by the gutters or eaves 
upon our laigh tenement Bui the other night comes a 
Highland quean of a lass, and slie flashes, God kens what, 
out at the eastmost window of Mrs MacBhail’s hoiist,, thai’s 
the superior tenement I behevo the auld women wad hae 
greed, for Luckie MacPhail sent down the labs to tell my 
fnend Mrs Crombie that she had made the gardylou out 
of the wring window, out of lespecl for twa HigUlandincn 
drat were speaking Gaelic rn the dost below the right ant. 
But luckily for Mrs Crombic, I just chanced to come in in 
time to break aff the communing, for it’s a pity the point 
suldna be tried We had Mrs MacPhail into the Ten Mark 
Court — The Ilieland hmmer of a lass -wanted to swear herstlf 

free — but baud ye tliere, says I ” 

I he detailed account of this impoitant suit miglit liive 
1 He meant probably sUUutdxum 
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lasted until poor Bullcr's hour of rest was completely ex- 
hnustecl, had not Saddletree been interrupted by the noioe of 
voircT at till door Ihe woman of the house where Butler 
lodt;* (I, on returning with her pitcher from the well, whence 
she h id been letchmg water for the fimily, found our heroine 
JeaniL l)c m standing .U the door, impatient of the prolix 
lur<ini;ue of S^ddh tree, yet unwilling to enter until he should 
h ive liktii his leave 

Ihi guuil woman abridged tlu pound of hesitation by 
uiquirin,,, "Was ye wuUing the giideiiicin or me, lass?” 

"I .vini’td to speak with Mi Butler, if he’s at leisure, 
replitd Jianic 

"(jiug m by then, iny woman,' answered the goodwifc, 
ind ojii.ning the door of a room, she announced the additional 
sisitor with, “ Mr Bulbr, here’s a Jass wants, to speak t’ye” 
The surprise of Butler was extreme, when Jeaine, who 
seldom stirred half a mile from home, entered his apartment 
upon this annunciation 

" Good God ’ " be said, starling from bis chair, while alarm 
restored to his cheek the colour of which sickness liad deprived 
It , "some new misfortune must have happened ! ” 

" Nona, Mr Reuben, but what you must hae heard of— 
but oh, yc are looking ill yoursUl'” — for "the hectic of a 
moment” had not coaccal^ from her ailectionate eye the 
ravages whicli lingering disease and anxiety of mind had made 
m her lover s person 

"No, I am well — quite well,’’ smd Butler, with eagerness, 
" if I c.ui do anything to assist you, Jeanie — or your father " 
"Ay, to be sure,” said Saddletree, "the family may be 
considered as limited to them twa now, just as if Fffie had 
ntser been in the laibie, puir thing But, Jeanie lass, what 
brings you out to Libbcrton aac oir in the morning, and your 
father lying ill in the 1 uckenbooths ? ” 

" I had a message frae my father to Mr Butler,” said Jennie, 
with embariassmont, but luslantly fueling ashamed of the 
fiction \o wVicb she had lesoited, fot hw love of and venera 
tion for trutii was almost quakcr-like, she corrected herself — 
"'that IS to say, I wanted to speak with Mr Butler about 
some business of my father's and puir Edie’s ” 

" Is It law business? ” sud Bartolme, " because if it be, ye 
had better take my opinion on the subject than his ” 

"It lb not just law business,” said Jeanie, who saw con- 
siderable inconvenience might arise from letting Mr Saddle 
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tree into the secret pinpose other journey, “but I ivitit Mr 
hutlei to write a letter lo> me ' 

“Very right," saul Mr Saddlclrce , “oncl if ye'U till me 
what It IS about, I’ll dictate to Mr Tiutlcr as Mr Crossmjloof 
(lof? to his clerk — Get your pen and ink m iNfr 

Butler " 

Jfanie looked it Butler, and wrung her hands with vexation 
and impatienrc 

“1 believe, Mr. Siddlelree, ' said Butler, who si\/ the 
necessity of getting nd of him at all events, ‘ ilut Mi Whack 
bairn will be somewhat aflronted, if you do not hi ar your 
boys called up to then lessons " 

“Indeed, Mr Butler, and that’s as true and I piomised 
to aik a half play da> to the b< hulc, so that the bairns might 
gang and see the h uiging, which cann i but have i pleasing 
effect on their young minds, seeing there is no knowing iliat 
they may como to themselves — Odd so, I didna niinri )t, 
were heie, Jeame Deans, but ye maun use youiscll to hi ar 
the matter spoken o' — Keep Jennie here till I come back,, 
Mr Butler j I wunna bide ten mmutea " 

And with this unwelcome assurance of an immediate return, 
he relieved them of the embarrassment of his presence 
“ Reuben," said jeanie, who saw the necessity of using the 
interval of Ins absence tn discussing what had brought her 
there, " I am bound on a lang journey — 1 am gaun to Lunnon 
to ask Lihe's life of the king and of the queen ’ 

“ Jeanie I you are surely not yourself,” answered Butler, in 
the utmost surpnse, *'you go to London— .uidress the 
king and queen I ” 

“ And what for no, Renbea?” saul Jeanie, with all the 
composed simplicity of her character, “it's but speaking to n 
mortal man and woman when n' is done And ihcir hearts 
maun be made o' flesh ind blood like other folk's, and Lffie’s 
story wad melt them were they stane lorby, I hae heard 
that they ate no sic bad folk as a hat the Jacobites ca’ them " 
“Yes Jeanie," said Butler but their tna^nificence thenr 
retinue — the dilhculty of getting audience?" 

“ I have thought of n that, Reuben, and it shall not break 
my spirit Nae doubt their claiths will be very grand, wi' 
their crowns on their heads, and their sceptres m their hands, 
like the great King Ahasuerus when he sate upon his royal 
throne foranent the gate of his house, ns vse are told in 
benpture But I liave that within me that will keep my heart 

\ iJ4 
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from failing, and I am imaist sure that I will be strengthpned 
to speak the errand I cinre tor" 

"Alas! ahs.1" said Butler, “the kings nowadays do not 
sit in tlie gate to adminihter justice, as 111 patriarch il times 
I know as little of (ourts os you do, Jeanie, by expencnce, 
but by reading and report I know, that the King of IlnUin 
(Iocs everything by means of his ministers” 

"And if they be upnght, Godfearing nimistrrs,” said 
Jeanie, "ii’s sac inuckic the belter chance for Ellie and 
im " 

"Jhit you do not even understand the most ordinary 
woids reliting to a court," said Butler, “by the ministry 
IS nuanl not elcr{.ymcn, but tlu king’s otticial servants" 

“ N ir doubt," loturned Jrante, ‘‘he maun hae a great 
number niair, 1 duir to say, than the Duchess has at Dal 
kcjth, and great lolV's servants are aye mair saucy than 
themselves But I'll be decently put on, and Til ofler them 
trifle o' siller, as if I came to see the palace Or, if they 
scruple that. I'll tell them I’m come on .a business of life 
and death, and then they will surely bung me to speech 
cif the king and queen?" 

Butler shook his head “0 Tcame, this is entirely a wild 
dream You ran never see them but through some great 
lord's intercession, and I think it is scarce possible even 
then " 

"Weel, but maybe I can get that loo," said Jeanie, "with 
a little helping from you ” 

“ From me, Jeimc> this is the wildest imagination of all " 
"A), but It is not, Reuben Havena I heard you say, 
that your grandfather (that my father never likes to hear 
about) did some gude langsyne to the forbear of this Mac 
Callumniorc, when he was Lord of Lorn?" 

“He did so," said Butler eagerly, “and I can prove it 
— I will write to the Duke of Argyle — leport speaks him a 
good kindly man, as he is known for a brave soldier and true 
patriot —1 will conjmc him to stand between your sister and 
this cruel fate There is but a poor chance of success, but 
we will try all means ” 

“Wc m’/s/ try all means," replied Jeanie, ‘'but writing 
winna do ‘C— a letur canna look, and pray, and beg, and 
beseech, as the human voice can do to the human heart 
A letter's like the music that the Indies have for their spinels 
-uaelhmg but black scores, compared to the same tune 
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pLiyed or sung It's word of mouth maun do it, or naeiliing, 
Reuben ” 

“You are right,” said Reuben, recollecting his firiniies‘>, 
“and I will hope that Heaven has suggested to your kind 
heart and firm courage the only possible means of swing the 
life of this unfoitunate girl But, Jeanie, you nni&t not lake 
this mosi perilous journey alone , I have an interest m you, 
and I will not .agree that my Joanic tliiows herself away 
You must even, in the present circuriisUnces, give me i 
husliand's right to protect you, and I will go with you myself 
on this journey, and assist you to do your duty by your 
tarnily ” 

“Alas, Reuben 1” said Jianie m her luin, “this must not 
be, a pardon will not gie my sister her fair fame again, or 
make me a bndc fitting for an honest man and an usefu’ 
minister Wha wad mmd what he said m the pu'pit, that 
had to wife the sister of a woman that was condemned for sic 
wickedness ' ” 

“ But, Jeanie,” pleaded her lover, “ I do not believe, and 
I cannot believe, that EfTie has done this deed ” 

“Heaven bless you for saying sae, Reuben'” answered 
Jeanie , “ but she maun bear the blame o’t, alter all ” 

" But that blame, were it even justly laid on her, does not 
fall on you?” 

“Ah, Reuben, Reuben," replied the young woman, “ye 
ken it IS a blot that spreads to kith and km — Ichabod — as 
my poot father says — the glory is departed from our house , 
for the poorest man’s house has a glory, where there are true 
hands, a dmne heart, and an honest fame — And the last has 
gone frae us a’ " 

"But, Jeanie, consider your word and plighted faith to me, 
and would ye undertake S’uh a journey without a man to 
protect you? — and who should that protector be but your 
husband ? ” 

“You ate kind and good, Reuben, and uad tak luti wi' a’ 
ray shamei I doubtna But ye caiina but own that this is 
no time to marry or be given m marriage Na, if that suld 
ever be, it maun be m another and a belter season — And, 
dear Reuben, ye speak of piotccting me on my journey 
— Alas I who will protect and take care of you? — your 
very limbs tremble with standing for ten minutes un the 
floor, how could you undertake a journey ns far as 
Lunnon ?” 
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“But I 'vni ‘itrottfj — I am well,' continued Butler, sinking 
m his sc It toi-illy exhausted, “at least I shall be quite well 
to-nifjrrtjw ' 

“ Ve 5;,c .Liid ye Wc 1 , ye maun lust let me depart,' said 
]finic, dftci a pause, and then taking his extended hand, 
iiul ga/uin' in lus face, she added, “Its e'en i grief the 

III ur to Jiie to sec you in (his way But ye m lun keep up your 
Ut trt for Kame’a sal t for if she isna your wifc» she will never 
be the Wife ol hung inui And now gic me the paper for 
Mu C illuinmort , and l>id God speed me on my way " 

llicrc w IS something of romance m Jeanies venturous 
rcjoliilion, y-i, on (onsideution, as it seemed impossible to 
nlttr It by ptrsiiaaion, or to give her assist ince hut by advice, 
Jiuller, after some t ulhcr debate, put into iier hands the paper 
she desired, whiclt, with the muster roll in which it was folded 
up, ware the sole memorials of the stout and enthusiastic Bible 
Butler, hta grandfather While Butler jought this document, 
Jcanie had time to take up his pocket Bible “ I have marked 
a scripture,' she said, as she agam laid it down, “ witli your 
kylesine pen, that will be useful to us baith And ye maun 
lak the trouble, Reuben, to write a this to iny father, for, God 
help iii<-, I have neither head nor hand for lang letters at ony 
time, forby now, and I trust him entirely to you, and I trust 
you will soon be permitted to see him And, Reuben, when 
>e do viiR to the speech o’ him, mmd a' the auld man's hits o’ 
ways, for line’s sake, and dinna speak o Latin or English 
terms to him, for he’s o’ theauld warld, and downa bide to be 
fashed wi them, though I dare say he nny be wrung And 
clinna ye say niuckle to him, but set him on speaking hiinsell, 
for hell bring lurnsell mair comfort thatnay And oh, Reuben, 
the poor lassie in yon dungeon 1 — but I needna bid your kind 
heart — gie her what comfort ye can as» soon as they will let ye 
See her— tell her — But I maunna speak mair about her, for I 
ruaunna take kave o ye wi’ the tear in my ee, for that wadna 
be canny —God bless ye, Reuben I ” 

To avoid so lU an omen, she left the room hastily, while her 
fi. itures j et retained the mournful and alTcclionate smile which 
she had rompcUed them to wear, m order to support Butler’s 
apints 

It seemed as if the power of sight, of speech, and of 
reflection, h id left him as she disappeared from the room, 
which ahft had entered and retired from so like an apparition 
Saddletree, who onlertd immediately afterwards, overwhelmed 
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him with questions, which hcansweied withoiil unclerstandmg 
them, and with It-gil disquisitions, \ihirh cou^tjcd to him no 
iota of meining At length the kirned hurgi sb recollected 
that there ^v^s a B iron Court to bt held at Loanheid lint 
diy, and though it -wiis hardlj woith while, “he might as wctl 
go to see if there was omthing doing, as ht «as ai-(juaititL(I 
witli the baron Inihe, who ui a detent nun, ,ind would be 
gild of a word of legal ad\iee " 

As soon as he d<|mtcd, l.uller flew to the Bible, the last 
book which Jeanie Ind touched 'lo his e\treine surprise, a 
paper, containing twj or thiee picfcs of gold, dropped from 
the book With i> hUek lead pencil, she Ind nnrkcd the 
siaki nth and twentj filth verses of the thirty-seventh Psalm, — 
“A Utile that a righteous man hath, is better tlnn the nehes of 
the wicked " — '*I have been young and am now old, yet have 
I not seen the righteous forsaken, nor bis seed begging their 
bread " 

Deeply impressed with the afTcclionatc delieaey which 
shrouded iia own generosity under the cover of a providential 
supply to hib svnnts, he pressed the gold to his lips with more 
ardour than ever the metal was greeted wuli by a miser 'lo 
emulate her devout firmness and confidence seemed now the 
pitch of his ambition, and his first task was to write an account 
to David Deans of his daughter’s resolution and journey south 
ward He studied every sentiment, and even every phrase, 
which he thought could reconcile the old man lo her extra 
ordinary resoluuon The efiect which this epistle produced 
will be hereafter adverted to Butler commuted it to the charge 
of an honest clown, who had frequent dealings with Deans iii 
the sale of his dairy produce, and who rcidily undertook a 
journey to Edinburgh, to put the letter into his own hands ' 


ClIAPTER XXVni 

U, nMlve find nttlil I ' 

lOAD OrltOY 

In the present day, a journey from Edinburgh to London is 
a matter at once safe, brict,and simple, however mcxpeneucud 
or unprotected the traveller Numcious coaches of different 

1 By dint of -esip dtious research I 'im enabled to cerdorue (tie re'idcr, (bai 
Ibe nune of Ihh person ans baundera Broadfool, nnd that be deUi m the 
ffholesorni' commodiW called kitn mrtk ( bulVer milk) - J C 
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rates of chsrgc, and as many packets are perpetually passing 
and runssing betwixt the capital ofBiitam and her northern 
sister, so tliat the most tnmd or indolent may execute such a 
journey upon a lew hours notice But it was different m 
17-^7 So slight and inficquent wis then the intercourse 
bctwist I ondon and I dinburgh tint men still alive remember 
thit upon one occision the mail from the former city arrived 
It till Oincnl Post Office in Scotland, with only one letter m 
It' Ihc usual mode of travelling was by means of post 
horses the traveller orcupymg one and his guide anotlicr, m 
which iiuvnnci, by relays of horses from stage to stage, the 
jDurnev uiijit be accomplished in a wonch rfullj short time by 
thrjse nlio could endure iiligue To have the bones shaken 
to piercs by a constant ehinge of those hacks was a luxury (or 
the rich— the poor were under die necessity of using the mode 
of convevanee with which nature had provided them 

With a trong heart, and a frame patient of fatigue, Jeanie 
Deans travelling at the rate of twenty miles a day, and some- 
times farther, traversed the southern part of Scotland, and 
advanced as far as Durham 

Hitherto she had been eithei among her own country folk, 
or those to whom her bare feet and tartan screen were objects 
too lamiltar to attract much attention Dut as she advanced, 
she perceived that both circumstances exposed her to sarcasm 
and taunts, which she might otherwise have escaped, and 
although in her heart she thought it unkind, and inhospitable, 
to sneer at a passing stranger on account of the fashion of her 
attire, yet she had the good sense to alter those parts of her 
dress wlucii attracted ill-natured observation Her checked 
screen was deposited carefully m her bundle, and she con 
formed to the national extravagance of wearing shoes and 
stockings for the whole day She confessed afterwards, that, 
“besides the wastnfe it was lang or she could walk sae com 
fortably With the j,hoes as without them , but there was often a 
bit saft licather by the road side, and that helped her weel on ' 
Ihe want of the screen, vvhich was drawn over the head like a 
veil, she supplied by a bon grace, as she called it, a large 
straw bonnet, like those worn by the hnghsh maidens when 
labouring m the fields “But I thought unco shame o' 
raysell," she said, “ the first tune I put on a married woman's 
ton grace and me a single maiden ’ 

I The fact iv certain The single episile wns tclclrcssed to the principal 
director of ihe Urltiah T fnen Company 
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With these clnnges she had little, as she said, to onke "her 
Ictnspeckle when she didnaspeik *' but her accent and hnguagr 
drew down on her so many jests and gibes, couched in a worse 
patcis by far tlnn her own, that she soon found it was her 
interest to talk as little and as stldotii as pos ible She 
answered, thetefore, civil STlutations of chjuite pasben^,( ts with 
a rivil courtesy, and chose, with anxious circumspei tirni sueli 
places of repose as looked at once most decent and su|iitbtt red 
She found the common people of liigland, allhoiigb infdior 
in courtesy to stnngcrs, such is w la then pi utistd in her own 
more unfrcquentctl connlry, yit upon the whole, by no meins 
deficient in the real duties of hospitility She reidily obtaintcl 
food, and shelter, md protection at i very inodcrite rate, 
whicli sometimes the generosity ol mine host altogether 
declined, with a blunt apology,— ' Thee hast a lang wiy afore 
thee, hssj and I’se n'er take penny out o’ i single womans 
purse, ids the best friend thou can hive on the road ’ 

It often happened, too, that mine hostess was struck with 
"the tidy, nice Scotcli body,” and procured her an escoit, or 
a cast in a waggon, for some part of the wiy, or give her useful 
advice md recommendation respecting her resting places 

At Yoik our pilgrim stopped for the best part of a day, — 
partly to recruit her strength,— partly because she had the 
good luck to obtain a lodging m on inn kept by a country 
woman, — partly to indite two letters to her father and Reuben 
Butler, an operation of some little difficulty, her habits being 
by no means those of literary composition 'lhat to her 
father was in the following words — 

"Dearcsi Fathtr, — I make my present pilgrimage more 
heavy and burdensome, through the sad occasion to n fleet 
that It IS without your knowledge, which, God knows, was far 
contrary to my heart, for Scripture says, tiiat ‘the vow of the 
daughter should not be binding withoul the ronsent of the 
father,’ wherein it may be I have been gviiUy to lak this 
wearie journey without your consent Nc\erthclpss, it was 
borne in upon my mmd that I should be an instiununt to 
help my poor sister m this extremity of necdcessity, otherwise 
1 w id not, for wealth or for world's gear, or for live haill lands 
of Dakeith and bugton, have done the like o* this, without 
your free will and knowledge Oh, deal father, as yc wad 
desire a blessing on my journey, and upon jour household, 
speak a word or write a line of comfort to yon poor prisoner 
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If slic has* binncfl, she has sorros\ed and sufiered, and ye ken 
than rut, dut sve mann foigie others, as we pray to be 
forf,ieti Dear lather, forgjvc my saying this iniickle, for it 
dotli not btronie a young head to instnjrt grey hairs, but I 
am sat fu frac ye, that my hi art ytarm to yc a', and fain vrad 
I licir th It ye liad foigicn her trc'^pis*’, and sae I nae doubt 
s ly iiiair rli in may btrome nic Ihc folk hero are civil, and, 
Ido the li irbari ins unto tin holy apo'-th , h ic shonn me much 
ki’iilntss, ind then arc a jOU of <ho,i.ii pi oplc in the hnd, 
fr r llity I *c sotnt kirks without organs that aie like ours, and 
ai cillccl \i ccting hou ts, nhtre the niinistei rjreichcs without 
V ). lint most of tin* covintxy art prehtists, whilk \s awfu’ 
to Hunk, and I saw iwa men tint weit minisLtrs follofting 
bunds, as biuld a> Koshn or Dndcn, the young laird of 
Loup ihi dike, or om wild gallant m Lothnn A sorrowfu 
s ght to bob M I Oh tlcir f uhtr, mav n blessing bi with your 
down lying and up ruing, and remember in your prayers your 
affectionate daughter to command, Jevn Deans " 

A i)Oststri()t bore, “I learned from a decent woman, a 
gri?icrs widow, that they hae a cure foi tlie muirill in 
Lumlterland, whilk nne pint, as they cat, of yill, whilk is 
a tribblc 111 comptrison of our gawaie Scots pint, and hardly 
a inutchkin, boilil wi'sope and hartshoin draps, and loomed 
Joun the creature’s throat wi' ane whom Ye might try it on 
the bauson-faced ye vt auld quey , an it does nae gude, it can 
do nac ill — bhe wii a kind woman, and seemed skeely about 
lionied bi ast-» When I reach Lunuon, 1 intend to gang to 
our cousin Mistnss Glass, the tobacconist, nt the sign o' the 
Tliist't, ivlia IS so ccevil as to .end you down yoiii: splcuchan 
fu ants i jear . and as she must be weel kctid m Lunnon, I 
doubt not t isily to find out where she lives ” 

being sedured into betr eying our hcruinos confidence thus 
far, we wil stretch our commuutcaiiou a step beyond, and 
imp irt to the reader her lelltr to b< r lover 

“ Mu lUuiiLN BuTiiu, — Hoping tins will find you better, 
this eornes to say, tbit I have reichtd this great town suli, 
and am not weaned with walking, but the better for it And 
I have seui lu my things vrbuh I trust to tell you one daj, 
itlio the MucUe kirk of this plaet , and ill around the city are 
millB» whilk havena niucklf* wheels nor mill dams, but gang by 
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ihe wind —strange to behold Ane miller asked trie to gTng 
m and see it woik, but I wad not, foe I am not rome to 
the. south to make acquaintance with strangers I I ( ep the 
straight road, and just berk if onjbody speaks to me fL.cvily, 
and answers inehody i ith the tong but woimn of mine am 
sect I wish, Mr Ikitlu, 1 kend onjtbuig that wad m.ikL yc 
wtt.1, for thoy li u. rnair iiudicims iii this town of York than 
Wild cure a' Scotland, and surely some c*f them w »r! hr [,udi. 
for your conipl.iints If ye had a 1 indly iimihiily body to 
nurse ye, and no to let ye waste youricll wi rtdding — whilk 
ye read miir than eneugb with the buins m the srhulc — ind 
to gic ye warm milk in the morning, I wad be iimi easy for 
ye Dear Mr Butler, keep a good heart, for wr are in the 
hands of Ant that kens better what is gu It for us tlnn wt 
ktn wluit IS for outsells I Ine me doubt to do that for 
which I am comt— I tanna doubt it -I vsmna think to doubt 
It — btciuse, If 1 huna full assuranc* , how slnll 1 bcai myself 
witli earnest entrciiies in the grcit folk’s present t? But to 
ken that ane's purpose is light, and to mike then h irt strong, 
IS the way to get through the warsl diy*s darg iiie biirni 
rime says, the wirst blast of the borrowing dajs * couldna kill 
the three silly poor hog lambs And if it b<‘ God’s ]>leasure, 
we that arc sindered in sorrow m ly meet again in joy, even 
on this hither side of Jordan I dinna bid ye mnd what I 
said at our partin' anent ray poor fuher and that imsfortmiatf 
lassie, for I I en ye will do sae lor the sake of Ciinstian charily, 
whilk IS niair than the entreaties of hei thit is your servant to 
command, Jpame Di ans ” 

This letter also had a postscript — "Dear Reuben, If ye 
think that it wad hae been nghl lor me to luvve aaid inair and 
kinder things to yt, just think that I hie written aae, simo 1 
am sure that I wish a' that w kind and right to ye and by yc 
Ye will think that I am turned waster, for I wear clean hnse 
and shoon every day, but it’s tin fashion hero for d<ri.nl 
bodJC5, ind iJka land has its am land hw Owei ami '’boon 
a, if laughing days were e'er to come back again till ug, yt 
wad laugh weel to sec my round face at the far end of a sir u 
bou^asLf that looks tvs miickle and roimtt as the* middell ms! 

I the tlircchst clays of Muth It sljl \recill< 1 tl Ilorruw ii(, f 
for os ilh V «ia remirkeil lo ?« itnuswUly «• urmv ii i » Wi t p 1 ilut Macuh 1 id 
liorruwrd them from i\nrll lo extend nn. sf I era at lu-i in i{ler ly llie 
rhyiniL on tlic Euli]ecl u ({uoied in T eyden s rililioii of do Coinplaynt of 
bcolliind 
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in Libbcrlon Kirk But it sheds the sun weel aff and keeps 
unccevil folk fiae staring as if me were a worrycow I ball 
tell ye by wnt how I come on wi’ the Duke of Argyle, when I 
won up to I unnon Direct a line, to say how ye ire to me, 
to the ( harge of Mrs Margaret Glass, tobacconist, at the sign 
of the Ihistle, I unnon, whilk if it assures me of your heaUli, 
will iinkc my iiunii sat miicUi easier I \cuse bad spelling 
iiul writing, is I h ive nne ill pen " 

llitorllio-,n.i)hy of thosi ‘'pisUcs may seem to the southron 
to rtijuir a botU r apology than the letter expresses, thougSi a 
b id p> n w IS tilt t xcust of a certain Galwegi in laird for bad 
spelling, but, on behalf of the htromt I would have them 
c ) know, that, thanks to the care of Butler, Jeame Deans 
vrntt ind spelled filty Umes better than half the women of 
lank m Scotland at that period, whose strange orthography 
and singular diction form the strongest contrast to the good 
sense which their corn spondcncc usually nitimatcs 

B or the rest, in the tenor of these epistles, Jeame expiessed, 
perhaps, more hopes, a firmer courage, and better spirits, 
than she actually felt But this was with the amiable idea 
of relieving her father and lover Iroin apprehensions on her 
account, which she was sensible must greatly add to their 
other troubles “If they think me ueel, and like to do weel," 
said the poor pilgrim to herself, “ my father will be kinder to 
l4fPie, and Butler wiU be Winder to htroself For I ken weel 
that they will think inair o' me than I do o’ mysell ’ 

Accordingly, she scaled her letters carefully, and put them 
into the post olhcc with her own hand, after many inquiric'i 
concerning the time m which they were likely to reach Ddin 
burgh \VUen this duty was petfomied, she readily accepted 
her landlady s pressing invitation to dine with her, and remain 
till the next mornmg The hostess, as we have said, was her 
countrywoman, and the eagerness with which Scottish people 
meet, coinimmicate and, to the extent of their power, assist 
each otlier, although it is often objected to us as a preiudice 
and narrowness of sentiment, seems, on the contrary, to anse 
Irocii a most justifiable and honourable feeling of patriotism, 
combined with a conviction, which, if undeserved, would long 
since have been confuted by experience, that the habits and 
principles of the nation are a sort of guarantee for the char- 
acler of the individual At any rate, if the extensive influence 
of this national pariiahtvbe considered as an additional tie, 
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binding inin to man, and calling forth the good offices of such 
ss can render them to the countryman who liippens to need 
them, we think it mu&l he found to exceed a an active and 
etficiont motive to generosity, that more impartial and wider 
principle of gener il benevolence, which we havi sometimes 
seen pleaded as an excuse for asbistmg no individual whatever 

Mrs ihckfrion, lady of the asctridanc of the Seven Stnrs 
ID the Castle gate, York, was d<f|)ly inftcted with the unfor 
tiiinte prejudices of her country Indeed, she displayed so 
much kitHlntss to J< uiie Deans (Ik( art he herself, being a 
Merse worn in matched with MidLolhiui in whi( h Jcaiiit 
was born), shoved sueli motherly regaid to her, and such 
anxiety for her farther progress, that Jemie thought her 
self safe, though by temper suflicieiitly cautiouS) in r omnium 
eating her whole story tu her 

Mrs Bickerton raised het hands and eyes at the rcntil .and 
exhibited much v/onder and pity but she nl&o gavi some 
elTcetual good advice 

She required to know the strength of Jeanie's purse re 
dueed by her deposit at I ibberton, and the necessary expense 
of her journey, to about fifteen pounds “This,” she said, 
“ would do very v ell, providing she could carry it a’ safe to 
London ” 

"Safe?” answered Jeamc, I se warrant my carrying it 
safe, bating the needlul expenses" 

"Ay, but higliwaymeii, lassie,” said Mrs Bickerton, "for 
yc are come into a more civilised, that is to say, a more 
roguish country than the north, and how yc are to get Tor 
ward, I do not profess to know If ye could wait here eight 
days, our waggons would go up, and I would recommend you 
to Joe Broadwheel, who would sec you safe to the Swan and 
two Necks And dmna sneeze at Joe, if he should be for 
drawing up wi' vou" (continuKl Mrs Ihrkerion, lier acnuired 
English mingling with her national or onginnl dnlcct), he's 
a handy boy, and a wanlcr, and no lad better thought o’ on 
the road, and the Lnglish make good husbands enough, wit- 
ness iny poor man, Moses Bickeiton, as is i' the kirkyard " 

Jeanie hastened to say that she could not possibly w ut for 
the setting forth of Joe Brondwheel, being internally by no 
means gratified with the idea of becoming the object of his 
attention during the journey 

' Aweel, lass, ’ answered the good landlady, " then thou must 
pickle in thine am poke nook, and buckle thy girdle thine mo 
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Rit' Blit tike my advice, and hide thy gold in thy stays, and 
kotp a piPce or two anti some silver, in case thou be’st spoke 
wuhil , for thcruN is wnd lads haunt within a day s w ilk fiom 
ht-ncL, as on the lines o' Doiin m Perthshire And, lass, 
tliou ninmnigang simng through l^unnon, asking wha kenu 
\Cih (iliss It the *ign o’ the Hustle, mirry, they would 
laMj, 1 ihee to scorn But ging thou to this honest man,” and 
shf put a lUrntjon mtojeiiiu s hand, ‘li« kens maist jnrl 
of tlif pon ible Scottish lolk in the city, and he will imd out 
yiHir In ml for thei ’ 

J( line look the lilUc introductoiy lettor with sincere 
thinks, but, sotncthiiig .ihrmed on the subji ct of the high- 
w ly lolilkts, her mmJ recurred to what Ratcliffc had nien- 
uoni d to licr, and bridly rcliting the circumstances which 
pla^fd 1 document so csiraordnniy in her hands, she put 
till, pvpv t he lad vpsin her into the Uvnds of Mrs Bickertori 
llu Ladv oi the Seven Star.» did not, indeed, ring a bell, 
bc( ausc SUCH V i> not the lashion of the time, but she vrhtstled 
on siUercall, which was hung b> her side, and a light 
ser.m ' maiden entered the loom 

" 1 cll iJick Ostler to come here,” ‘■'lul Mrs liickerton 
Dick t^stUr accordingly nude his appearance, — a queer, 
krio.Miig, shambling animal, with a hatchet face, a squint, a 
game arm, and a limp 

“ Dick Ostler, ’ said ^t^s Bickerton, in a tone of authority 
that showed she was (at least by adoption) Yorkshire too, 
"thou knowest most people and most things o' the road. * 

“ Eye, eye, God help me, mistress,” said Dick, shrugging 
his shoulders betwixt a repentant and a knowing expression — 
"Ejcl I ha kiiow’d a thing or twa i' ma day, mistress” 
He looked sharp and laughed— looked grave and sighed, as 
one who was prepared to take the matter either way 

" Kenst thou tins wee bit paper amang the rest, man? ' 
said Mrs Bickerton, handing him the protection which Rat- 
chOc had given Jeanie Deans 

When Dirk had looked at the paper, he winked with one 
eye, extonrkd hia grotesque mouth from ear to ear, bke a 
navigible canal, setatebtd his head jiowerfiilly, and then said 
" Ken ?- ay— -ma) be we ken suninmt, an it werena for harm to 
him, mistress " 

“None in the world,” said Mrs Bickerton, “only a dram 
of HoHatida to thyself, man, nu ihou will't speak ” 

“Why, then,*’ said 0i<^, giving the head-band of his 
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breeches a knowing hoist with one hanilj and kickin oul 
one foot behind him lo ttccommodatc the adjustment ol that 
important habiliment, '' I dares to sty the piss will be Ictnd 
wcel enough on the road, an that be all ” 

“But whit soit of a lad \ias he?” siid Mrs Ibcl Mton, 
isinking to Jeanie, as proud other krumiiig ostltr 

“Why, what ken 1? }iin the kat — ^\vhy, hf mis i o. k o 
the North within this twclmontli— he and S(ni<h Wilson, 
Handle Danclie, as they called him hut he's hct n out o' this 
country a wlulc, as I rarkon, but anyguitkmui, as Uupi the 
road o’ this iide Stamford, will respect Jims pis- ’ 

Without asking farther qiieslioiis, the land! <ly liilcd Dick 
Obtlcr a bumper of Hollands He ducked wuh his bead ind 
shoulders, sciaped with his more adtanced hoof, boltcfl the 
alcohol, to u&e tlie leirned phrase, and withdrew to his own 
domains 

“ I would advise thee, Jeame," said Mrs Ihi kerton, “ an 
thou meetest with ugly customers o’ the road, to show them 
this bit paper, for it will serve thee, assure iliyself ” 

A neat little supper concluded the evening The evportcd 
Scotswoman, Mrs Bickerton by name, eat hcartilj of one or 
two seasoned dishes, drank somo sound old ale, and a glass 
of stiff negus, while she gave Jeanie a hisior) of her gout, 
admiring how it was possible that she, whose fathers and 
mothers for many generations had been fanner-, in Linimer 
muir, could have come by a disorder so totally uiilnoun to 
them Jeanie did not choose to offend her fntndly landlady, 
by speaking her mind on the probable origin of this complaint , 
but she thought on the flesh pots of I’gjpti ^irid, in spite of 
all entreaties to better fare, made her evening meal upon 
vegetables, with a glass of fair water 

Mrs Bickerton assured her, that the acceptance of any 
reckoning was entirely out of the question, lurnished her with 
credentials to her correspondent m I omion, and to several 
mns upon the road whi rc she had ,ome influence or interest, 
reminded hey of the precautions she should adopt for < onceal- 
ing her money, and as she was to depart early m the morning, 
took leave of her very aflectionalcly, taking her woid time she 
would visit lier on hci return lo Scotland, anti tell her how 
she hitd managed, and that summuui fionuM for a gossip, “all 
how and about il ” This Jeanie faithfully promised 
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CHAPlfiR XXIX 


ItndM^cry Vice and Danger bind, 
lu I I \U( ore LiUi dpgcad I nil id 

As our Iravcller set out early on the ensuing morning to prose 
( ut< lier journey, and was m the act of leaving Che inn yard, 
Oiek f Jstlcr, who either h nl risen eirly or neglected to go to 
Ill'll, either cireumst'ince being equally meidcnfc to his calling, 
liolloiied out after her, — ■“ Ihe top of the morning to you, 
Moggie 1 I [ ive a c ire o* Gunnerby Hill, young one Robin 
flood s dead and gwone, but there be takers yet in the vale of 
Hever” Jcmio looked at him as if to request a further ex 
planation, but, with a leer, a shuffle, and a shrug, mimuable 
(unless by Lmcry), Dick turned again to the raw-boned steed 
which he was currying, and sung as he employed the comb 
and brush,— 

" Robiri Mood was a yeoman good. 

An I h(s t>0H Mas or trusty yew 
And i( Kobm said stand on tli« King s Ita land 
Pray why should not we say so too? 

jfeanie pursued her journey without farther inquiry, for there 
was nothing in Dick’s manner that inclined her to prolong their 
conference A painful day’s journey brought her to Ferry 
bridge, the best inn, then and since, upon the great northern 
road , and an introduction from Mrs Bickerton, added to her 
own simple and quiet manners, so propitiated the landlady of 
the bwan m her favour, that the good dame procured her the 
convenient accommodation of a pillion and post horse then 
returning to Tuxford, so that she accomplished, upon the 
M-coud day after leaving York, the longest journey she had 
yet made She was a good deal Utigued by a mode of travel 
Ung to vi Inch she was less accustomed than to walking, and it 
W. 1 S considerably later than usual on the ensuing morning that 
she foil herself able to resume her pi^umage At noon the 
hundeed-aTmed I rent, and the blackened rums of Newark 
(..astle, demolished m the great civil war, lay before her 
It may easily bo supposed, that Jeame had no curiosity to 
make antiquarian researclies, but, entering the town, went 
straight to the mn to which she had been duected at Ferry 
bridge While she procured some refreshment, she observed 
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the girl who biought it to her, looked at her several times with 
ri\ed and peculiar interest, and at last, to her infinite surprise, 
inquired if her name was not Deans, and if she wa** not i 
Scotchwoman, going to 1 ondon upon justice husiiicss Juanie, 
with all her simplicity of r haracter, had some of the c.uitinn of 
lier countiy, and, according to Scottish imiversil ciisumi, she 
answered tlic question by another, reqiu sting the giil would 
tell hei why slie had askrd these questions? 

'Ihe Manlonii.s of the Saracen's Iliad, Nev.ark, r' plied 
"'Isvo women had passed that morning, who had made in 
quiries after one Jcaiuc Deans, travellmg to London on such 
an errand, .ind could scarce be peisuidid that she hid not 
passid on " 

Much surprised, and somewhat alarmed (for t\lnl is in 
explicable is usually alanmng), Jeime questioned the wench 
about the paiticular appearance of these two women, hui 
could only leant Ih it the one tvas aged, and the other ‘young , 
that the latter was the taller, and (hit the ioriner spoke most, 
and seemed to maintain an autUotily over her coinpamon, anti 
that both spoke uith the Scottish accent 
Ihis conveyed no information whateier, and with an m 
dcscnbable presentiment of evil designed towards her) Jcanic 
adopted the resolution of taking post horses for the next stage 
In this, however, she could not be gratihed , some accidental 
ciicumstances had occasioned what is called a run upon the 
road, and the landlord could not icronimodate hci v ith a guide 
and horses After waiting some tunc, m hopes that a pair of 
horses that had gone southward would return in time for her 
use, she at length, feeling ashamed of her own piisilIaiumUy, 
resolved to prosecute her journey lu her usual manner, 

“It was all plain road,” she was assured, “except a high 
mountain, called Gunnerby Hill, aljout lliree miles from 
Grantham, which was her stage lor the night" 

“ I'm glad to heTr there's a hill,” replied Jeanie, “ for baith 
my sight and ray very feet are weary o* sic triers o' level 
ground — it looks a' the way between this and York as if a' 
the land had been trenched and levelled, wlulk is v< ry wean 
some to my Scotch een When 1 lost sight of a muckle blue 
hill they ca’ Inglelioro', I thought I hadna a friend left in this 
strange land “ 

“ As for the matter of thit, young woman,” said mine host, 
“and you be so fond o' hill, I eareim an thuu couldst carry 
Gunnerby away with thee in thy lap, for it's a murder to post 
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hori(„ Hut Iieres ti> thy journey, and m'tjst thou win veil 
thro it-h It f r thou is a bold .ind a canny lass ' 

S) 'ayii lu took i piwtrrul pull at a solemn tanlcarrl of 
home 1 rt ' 1 ale 

I lioj til rc IS nio bad company on the road sii ? said 
fc iim 

\V li> ^.h^.n It s rie in without them I II thatrli Groby pool 
wi j UK il < Hut there nrcrii sae monj now and since 
they |i u lu t Jiui the Hat they hold together no bettc r than 
the nun of Mushamwhtn ihiylist their common like 
a fli 11 ere. tho I tuc»t he concluded offering her the tank ird 
llio I ' lit gel naething at night save Gnntlnra gruel, nine 
j r n , vnd i g illori o( water 

jeam*^ courteojhl) derlmcd the tankard, and inquired what 
was her ‘ Invmii } 

‘Ihy lavMiig,? Heaven help thee wench I Whit cast 
thou that ? 

' It IS— I was wanting to Uen what was to pay” replied 
Jeanu 

pay? Lord help thee* — why nought, woman — we hae 
drawn no liquor but a g«U o beet and the Saracens Head 
can sfare a mouthful o* meat to a stranger like o thee that 
cannot speak Clnistian language So heres to thee once 
more I he same again quoth Mark of Bellgrave, and he 
took another profound pull at the tankard 
The travellers who have visited Newark more lately will 
not fad to remember the remarkably civil and gentlemanly 
mail w rj of the person who now keeps the principal mn. there, 
and may find some amusement m contrasting them with those 
of his more rough predecessor But we bL.Uevc it will be 
touncl that the polish has worn off none of the real worth of 
the mc.tal 

Taking leave of her Lincolnshire Gams, Jeanie resumed 
her solitary walk, and was somewhat alarmed when evening 
and twilight overlook her in the open giound which extends 
to the f lot of Gimnerby Hill, and is intersected with patches 
of copse and witli swampy spots Ihe extensive commons 
on the north road most of which are now enclosed, and in 
general a rcl ixcd state of police exposed the traveller to a 
highway robbery m a degree which is now unknown, excepting 
in the immediate vicinity of the metropolis Aware of this 
circumstance, Jeanie mended her pace when she heard the 
trampling of a horse behind, and instinctively drew to one 
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Side of the roTd, as if to allow as nmcii room for the rider to 
pass as might be possible When the animal camt up, she 
found that it was beaimg two women, the one placed on a 
aide saddle, ilie other on a pillion behind her, as may still 
occasionally be seen in England 

•'A braw glide night to ye, Jeanie Dean*/' said the fore- 
most female, as the horse jjasscfl our heroine, “what think 
je o’ yon bonny hill yondtr, lifting its brow to tlie inoonr* 
'Irow ye yon’s the gate to heaven, that ye are s.ie fiiii of? — 
maybe wc may win there the night >«t, Grid jam us, though 
our niinny here’s rather dnegh in the npgaiig ” 

1 he spe aker kept changing her se it in the saddle, and half 
stopping the horse, as she brought lur body round, while the 
woimu that sate behind her on the pillion seemed to urge her 
on, in words which Jeanie heard but iinpcrfectly 

“Ilaud your tongue, ye moon raised b ' wliit is your 

businefas with , or with heaven or hell either? " 

" Troth, mither, no muckle wi' heaven, I doubt, considering 
«lia I carry aliint me— and as for hell, it will fight its am 
battle at its am time, I’se be bound — Come, naggie, trot awa 
man, an as thou wett a broomstick, for a witch rides thee — 

' With iny curicb on my foot and my sboe on m / hand 
I glance tiki. the wildlira through brugh and through l*ind 

The tiamp of the horse, and the increasing distance 
drowned the test of her song, hut Jeanie heard tor some 
tune the inarticulate sounds ring along the waste 
Our pilgrim remained stupefied with undi fined apprelien 
sions 'I he being named by her name in so wild a manner, 
and m a strange country, without further e^planatlon or com- 
muning, by a person who thus strangely flitted forward and 
disappeared before her, came near to the supernatural sounds 
in Comus — 

The airy longues which sylhblt men a mim a 
On Sanaa and shores, and deacri wildeinesaes 

And although widely difleiint in features, deportment, and 
rank, from the Lady of tint enchanting masque, the conlmua 
tion 0 / the passage may be happily applied to Jeanie Deans 
upon this singular al.irm — 

These thoughu miy snule wcH, bui not astound 
The virtuous mind that ever walks aid ndid 
By a strong skiing champion— Lonsclenct, 
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In fact it , IS ibc recollection of the aftietionate and 
dwtiful errand on which she was engaged, her right, if such a 
word could In- ipphciWe to L\pcci protection in a task so 
rnentonou') sin hid not advanced much farther, with a 
mind ealrmd by these reflections, when slie was disturbed by 
a new .in d more instant subject of terror I wo men, who 
h nl bien liirKing iiiiont some copse, started up as she ad 
vinud, uul niU her on the road m a minaciiig manner 
Simd and di hvei, ’ said one of llieni a short stout follow, 
111 vsmofk liotk such is an woin b) waggoners 

Jlic Hfinidti,’ said the other a tall thin figure, "does 
rut unilerotnnd the words of action — Your monty my 
precious, or your U(« I 

1 have hut very little money, gentlemen,” said poor 
J inie tendering that portion whirh ahe had separattd from 
her principal stock, and kept apart for such an emergency, 
'Mill il you are resolved to have it, to be sure you must 
have It ’ 

lilts won’t do, oiy girl D—n me, 1 / it shall pass I” said 
the shorter ruffian, "do ye think gentlemen are to harard 
their lives on the road to be cheated in this w ay ? We J1 have 
everv I iTthing )on have got, or we wiU strip yon to the skin, 
curse int ’ 

Ills companion, who seemed to hnve something like com 
passion for the honor which Jcanies countenance now ex 
pressfd, said, ‘ No, no, lom, this is one of the precious 
sisters, and we'll take her word, for once, without putting her 
to the stripping proof — Hark ye, my lass, if you 11 look up 
to heaven and say, this is the last penny you have about 
je why, lii'ig u, well let you pass ” 

"I am not free,” onswereil Jeame, "to say what I have 
about me, gentlemen, for there s life and death depends on 
my journey but if you leave im as much as finds me in 
bread and water, III be bvlisfied and thank you, and pray 
for you ’ 

"D — n your prayers' ' said the shorter fellow, "thats a 
loiii that wont pass with us,” and at the same time made a 
motion to scue hei 

"Stay, gentlermn,' RaLcUfles pass suddenly occurring to 
her ‘ perhaps you know this paper” 

" What the devil is sbc after now, Trank? ” said the meue 
savage ruffian — "Do you look at it, for, d — n me if I could 
read it, if it were for the benefit of my clergy ” 
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“This IS a jark from Jim RatclifTe,*’ said tlic tiller, having 
looked at the bit of paper “Thewcnch must piss by our 
cutter’s law ” 

“I s ly no,” answered his companion , “ Rat has left the 
lay, and turned bloodhound, they siy ” 

“ We may nei d a good turn from him all the simc,” said 
the tillei ruflitin again 

“But what are we to do tlicn?" said the sliorler man - 
“Wl promised, you know, to strip the wench, ind send her 
begging back to her own beggarly country, and now you an 
for letting her go on ” 

"I did not say tliat,” said the other fclhu', and ivhispercd 
to his compinion, who replied, “lU lUvt about it then, and 
don't keep chattering till some travellers eonic up to nab us " 

“You must follow us off the road, young worn in,” said 
tlie taller 

“For the love of God!” exclaimed Jeaniu, “as you wcie 
born of woman, dinna ask me to leave the road I rather take 
all I have in the world ” 

“What the devil is the wench afraid of?” baid the other 
fellow " I tell you you shall come to no harm, but if you 
will not leave the road and come with us, d — n me, but I’ll 
beat your brains out where you stand ” 

“Thou art a rough bear, lorn," said his companion — 
“An ye touch her, III give >e a shake by the collar shall 
make the Leicester beans rattle m thy guts — Never mind 
him, girl , I will not allow him to lay a finger on you, if you 
walk quietly on with us but if you keep jabbering there, 
d — n me, but I’ll leave him to settle it with )ou ” 

This threat conveyed all that is terrible to the imagination 
of poor Jeanie, who saw in him that “was of milder mood” 
her only protection from thi most brutal treatment She, 
therefore, not only followed him, but even held him by llie 
sleeve, lest he should escape from her, and the fellow, 
hardened as he was, seemed something touched by these 
marks of confidence, and repeatedly assured her that he 
would suffer her to receive no harm 

'1 hey conducted the ir prisoner in a diicction leading mon 
and more from the public load, but she observed that the> 
kept a sort of track or by-palh, which relicvLd Iki from part 
of her apprehensions, which would have been greatly increased 
had thoy not seemed to follow a determined and ascertained 
route After about half an hour's walking, all Ihiee in pro- 
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found silenro, they approached an old barn, v^hieh stood on 
tlio cd^e of some cultivated ground, but temote from every 
thing like 'i InhUation It was itself, however, tenanted, for 
theic w'i'5 m the windows 

Oim oi the footpifls scratched at the door, which was 
f)[)L.iKd by a fern de, and thLy cnleied with their unhappy 
[ n oiicr An old worn in, who wa<s preparing food by the 
iShistam I (il a stifimg hrt of lighted cliatcoal, asktd them in 
lh( mint, of thf devil, wlvit they hrciiiglit the wt,nch there for 
and why tiny dul not btnp htr and turn htr abroad on the 
f ommon ? 

“(.onu, Lomi., Mothor Blood,” said the tall man, “'wo'll 
(Jo whit b ri|;'lU to oblige you, and we’ll do no nio-e, we are bad 
unough but not such as you would make us — deviW incarnate ” 
"She Jus got a jiuX from Jim Ratcliffe,” said the short 
fellow, " and 1 rank here won’t hear of our pviUing her through 
the mill ' 

Ko, that will I not, by G—dl ” ans.vered Frank, but il 
old Mother Blood could keep her here for a little while, or 
send her back to Scotland, without hurting her, why, I sec no 
harm in that— not I ” 

" 1 11 ti.ll you what, T rank 1 evitt, ' said the old woman, " d 
you r<ill rnt ^^other Blood again, 111 paint this gullv ” (and 
she held a l-nift up as »{ about to make good her threat) " m 
the best blood m vour body, my honny boy " 

“Ihc price of ointment must be up in the north,’ said 
Frank, ” ilut puts Mother Blood so much ont of humour ” 

\S itiiout a moment’s hesitation the fuiy darted her kmfc at 
him with the vcn^icful dextenty of a wild Indian As he w.is 
on his guard, he avoided the missile by a sudden motion of 
hjs head, but it whistled past his ear, and stuck deep in the 
chy Vi all of a partition Iwhind 

‘ Come, come, mothei,” said the robber, seizing her by 
both wnslsi, " I sh vU Vetch you who's master, ” aaid so saying, 
he fonccl the hag backwards by mam force, who str(,\e 
vehemently until she sunk on a bunch of straw, and then 
lettin,, go her hinds, he held up his Anger towards her in the 
menacing posture by whicli a mnmao is intimidated by Uis 
keeper It nppeaied to produce the desired eGect, for she 
did not attempt to nso from llm satt on which he had placed 
htr, or to resume any measures o£ actual violence, but wrung 
her withered hands with impot^t rage, and brayed and howled 
like a ilemorunc 
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“I %\ill kt ep my promise with you* you old dt vd/' Scud 
I nnk , ‘ the w< nt-h shall not go forward on the I,nndon roid, 
but I will not h ive you touch a hair of htr licid, if iL were hut 
for your insolence ” 

Ihia mliuiation seemed to compose lu some digrn the 
vcheini nt psssion of the old hag , 'inrl while her i kcI innlions 
ind howls sunk into a low, maundering, growling tone of 
voice, another personage wa. added to this singular party 
” Eh, I rnnk Levitt," laid this lu-w comer, who t nten tl wiiit 
a hop, step, and jump, which at once convoyid her fioiu lliu 
door into the cuitre of the pirty, " were yi kiltini; our inotlitr? 
or were ye cutting the grunlcr’s wtisaiul that 1 uii brought iii 
this morning ? or have ye been reading your prayers Inckw ircl, 
to bring up my auld atquauitam e the tUil nmmg ye ?" 

The tone ol the speaker was so puncuht, thit Jcaiue uu 
mediately recognised the woman who hid rode foremost of 
the pair which passed her just bcfoie she nu t the robbers , a 
circumstance which greatlv increased bci ttiror, as it si.rvefl to 
bhow that the inischief designed against her w is prinipdit Ucd, 
though by whom, or for what cause, she wis totally it i 
loss to conjecture from the sl)lc of her conversation, the 
reader also may probably acknowledge in this female an old 
acquaintance in the earlier pait of our narrative 
" Out, ye mad deviH” said Tom, whom slie had disturbed 
in the middle of a draught of some liquor with which he had 
found means of vccomniodating himself , " bcticixt jour Bess 
of Bedlam pranks, and your dam's fren^jies, a miUi might Jne 
quieter in the devils ken than here — And he again resumed 
the broken jug out of which he had been drinl mg 
“ And wha’s this o't?" said the madwoman, dancing up to 
Jeanie Deans, who, although m great terror, yet watched the 
scene wUh a resolution to let nothing pass unnoticed which 
might be serviceable in assisting her to escape, or informing 
her as to the true nature of her situation, and the danger 
attending it, — "Wha’s this o’l?" again exclaimed Madge 
Wildfire " Douce Davie Deans, the auld doited whig body’s 
daughter, in a gipsy’s bam, and the night setting in , this is i 
sight for sair een i — Eh, sirs, the falling oJT o' the godly t — 
and the t’other sister’s m the Tolbooih at Edinburgh ' I am 
very sorry for her, for my share — it's rny mother wusses ill to 
her, and no me — tliough maybe I hae as truicklc cause ’’ 
"Hark ye, M.adge,” said the taller ruffian, "you luva not 
such a touch of the devil’s blood as the hag your mother, who 
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may lie Uis dam for Vihat I kno'H — take this young woman to 
>oui ktnni.1, find do not let die devil enter, though he should 
ask 111 fiocl’i name ” 

" Ou ay , that 1 wiU, Frank,’* said Madge, taking hold o( 
Jcaiiie b> llu aim, and pulling her along, “for it’s no for 
(Icreni Uirisiian yoimg Uddies, like hci and me, to bt keeping 
till lik< o' yim ’uid lylium Tim company at Hus time o’ night 
Sic gudu tin t’ye, mis, and mony o‘ them , and maj ye a’ 
'k( p till the liangiOtin wftuktn ye, and then it will be weel for 
the coiinlry ” 

Slic tlicn, as her wild fancy seemed suddenly to piompt 
her, walked dcinmcly towarils her mother, who, seated by 
the clnrcoii fire, with the reflection of the red light on her 
withered and disloiied Icatures uiitked by eveiy evil passion, 
seemed the very picture of Hecate at her infernal iites, and 
suddenly dropping on her knees, said, with the manner of a 
SIX years old child, " Mainmie, hear me say my prayers before 
I go to bed, -itid siy bod bless my bonny face, as ye used to 
do lang syne ” 

" I he deil flay the hide o’ it to sole his brogues \vi’ i " said 
the old lady, aiming a buflet at the supplicant, m answer to 
her duteous request 

The blow missed Midge, who, being probably acquainted 
by expenence with the mode in which her mother was wont 
to confer her maternal benedictions, slipi out of arm's length 
w ith great dexterity and quickness '1 he hag then started up, 
and, scmiig a pur of old fire longs, would have amended her 
motion, by beating out the brains other of her daughter or 
Jeanie (she did not seem greatly to care which), when her 
hand was once more arrested by the man whom they called 
trank Levitt, who, sci/mg her by the shoulder, flung her 
from him with great violence, exclaiming, “ What, MotJier 
Damnable — again, and in my sovereign presence? — Hark ye, 
Madge of Bedhm, get to your hole with your playfellow, 
or WL sliall liave the devil to pay here, and nothing to pay 
him wiili " 

Madge look levitt’s advice, retreating as fast as she could, 
and dragging Jeame along with her into n sou of recess, 
partitioned off from the rest of the barn, and filled with straw, 
from winch it appeared that it was intended for the purpose 
of alumber The moonlight shone, through an open hole, 
upon a pillion, a pack saddle, and one or two wallets, the 
travelling furmture of Madge and her amiable mother — 
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’•Now, saw ye e'er in your life,” said Midge, ‘Sac dainty 
a chamber of deas? sec as the moon shines dossn sac. caller 
on the fresh strae) There's no a pleasanter cell m llcdUiii 
for as braw a place as it is on the outside — Were yi f vi i m 
Bedlam ?” 

"No," answered Jeanie faintly, ippillcd by the (jiicslion, 
and the way m which it was put, yet willing to soothe her 
inbane companion, being in circunistTncci. so unhippily 
prerarious, that even the society of tUia gibbering tnadwouuti 
seemf d a species of protection 

" Never in Bedlam I” said Madge, as if with some jurpiije 
— "But ye’U hae been in the cells at I'dinbiirgh?" 

" Nevei," repeated Jeanic 

" Weel, I think thae daft < ailes the magistrates send n teboCy 
to Bedlam but me— they maun hae an unco respect for me, 
for whenever I am brought to Uiem, they aye h it me bitlt to 
Bedlam But troth Jeanie" (she said this m a very con* 
hdcntial tone), "to tell ye my private mind about it, I think 
ye are at nae great loss , for the keeper's a cross patch, and 
he maun hae it a’ his am gate, to be sure, or he makes the 
place waur than hell 1 often tell him he's the daftest in a 
the house — But what are they making sic a skirling for?- 
Deil ane o' them’s get m here — it wadna be niensefu'l I 
will sit m’ my back again the door, it winna be that easy 
stirring me ” 

"Madgel” — " Madgel" — " Madge Wildfwei" — " Madge 
devil I what have ye done with the horse ? ” was repeatedly 
asked by the men without 

" He’s e’en at his supper puir thing,’ answered Madge , 
" deil an ye were at yours too, an it were scauding brim'jtcine, 
and then we wad hae less o' your din " 

"His supper?” answered the more sulky ruflian — “What 
d’ye mean by that? — Tell me where he is, or I will knock 
your Bedlam brains out ! ” 

" He’s in Gaffer Gabblewood's wheat-close, an ye maun ken " 

"His wheat-close, you cra/ed jilll” answered the other, 
with an accent of great indignation 

" Oh, dear Tyburn Tam, man, what lU will the blades of the 
young wheat do to the puir naig? ' 

“'J bat IS not the question,” said the other rohb r , " but 
what the country will say to us to-morrow when they sec him 
m Biich quarters. — Go, Tom, and bnng him ui , and avoid 
the soft ground, my lad , leave no hoof-track behind you " 
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" I think jou ^ive me always the fag of it, wh itcver jg to be 
done/ {’rumbled his compinion 

" I eai), Uttircncc, youie long enough/' said the other, 
and the frllow left the bam accordingly, without farther 
rcmnnslMii < 

111 tin niLanwhilc, Madge had arranged herself foi rei^ose 
on the &tr itt , but still m a half silling iiostiire, with her back 
rc'^tiiii' Tgainsl the door of the hovel, which, as it opened 
inwirch, was in Ibij in'inncr kept shut by ihc weight of her 
ptrsnii 

"1 lure’s nnir shifts by steiling ]eatiie/' said Madge 
Wiliiliro, ‘‘llunigh whiles I ran Inidly get our mother to 
Ihiiu sue U ha vid hie thought but mysell of making a 
liult ot my am Inck bane! lUit it’s no sae strong as tine that 
I lue seen iii the lolboolh at 1 dinbiirgh The hamniennen 
of 1 dinburgh are to mj mind afore the world foi making 
sttnehum>>, ring 1 oils, fetter bolts, bars, and locks And 
they trein tint bid at girdles for ciieikes neither, tliough 
the Cu'ross hanimcimcn have the gree for tint My mother 
had ince a bnnny Cu’ross girdle, and I thought to hive baked 
rarcilfs on it for my pmr wean that’s dead and gane nae fair 
Wit) — but we maun a’ dee, ye ken, Jeame — You Lameionian 
bodies ken th it brawhe , and ye’re for making i hell upon 
earth tint ye may be less unwillm’ to part \vi' it But as 
touching Bedlam that je were speaking about, I’se iie’ei 
recommend it muckle the tae gale or the l-’othei, be it right 
— be It sNnng But ye ken whit the sang says?” And 
pursuing the unconnected and floating wanderings of her 
mind, she sung aloud — 

' In the Itonny cdl of itccllam 
1 re I wa'' an< and twenty 
J had h<.nipcn bracelets strong 
An 1 merry whips dinp dong 
And praytr 'tnd ristini’ plenty 

"Wee!, Jcanic, I am «ionietliingherse the night, and I canni 
luty’ t'tu.eUle tnair , and uolh> I thiuk, 1 aca giua la s'etip ” 

She drojiped her head on her breast, a postiiic from which 
Jc inic, wlio would hive given the world for an opportunity of 
qimt to consider the means and tht prolnlnlity of hei escape, 
was very ciieful not to disturb her Alter nodding, however, 
for a minute or two, with her eyes half closed, the unquiet 
and restless spirit of !ier malady again assailed Madge She 
isused bet head, and spoke, but with a lowered tone, which 
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,ns n.j;am firadually overcome by drowiin-'Si, lo wlurh the 
fatigue of I day‘fi journey on horsetnek hiicl prol)ably 
given unwonted occasion, — “I dinna ken whit iiu 

sae sleepy —1 amaiit never sleep till my bonny f \dy 
Moon gangs till her bid — nuir by token, vlun she’s at tlio 
full, yc ken, rowing abuon us yonder in lu,r grujel >ilvi.r 
coach — I hav»- danced lo ht r my Hnc se>iin.tiun h lor very joy 
— and whiles dead folk came and <l meed wi’ me tlu like* o’ 
Jo(k Portcous, 01 onybody I bad kend when 1 wis living 
for ye maun kt n 1 was ant e J» <mI niyseli ” Here tlu poor 
maniac snug m a low and wild lone — 

" My binvi \i( luii 1 n y< n kirkyncd 
Si fat avoni lU a 
And It b a ny I liihe jiue Ua it 
i InlS p'* \Vmg no / u tl ee 

" But, after a’, Jeanie, my woman, nachody kens v.oel v ha’“ 
living and wha's dead — or wba’s gane to I'niryluid -thaeb 
anothei question Whiles I think my puir hairti’s d ad — je 
ken VI ry weel it's buried — but lhat ‘tigmhes n-toihing I have 
had It on my knee a hundred times, and a hundred till that, 
since it was buried, and how could that be were it dead, ye 
ken ? — It's inctely impossible ” — And here, some conviction 
half overcoming the reveries of her imagination, she burst 
into a fit of crying and ejaculation, “Waes mel woe's me’ 
wae’s me ' ” till at length she moaned and sobbed hci self into 
a deep sleep, which was soon mtimated by her bieathing 
hard, leaving Jeanie to her own melancholy reflections and 
observations 


CHAPlf'R XXX 

Bind 1 cc imi. ly r I v thh al<><‘l 
1 U ( U <1111 j I h I tni j luc c<iu«i ly 

Fi.i\c ti'i 

Tua imperfect light winch shone into the wiudov < uahlod 
Jeanie lo see th.it iheie was bcarcely uny chain f of m ikui/ 
her escape in that direi tion , for tin aperturi wis high m liiv. 
wall, and so narrow, tint, could slie hive i liiulu I up to it, blu' 
might well doubt whtlber it would have p' rinitlt d her to pass 
her body through it An unsuccessful attempt to en ipe would 
be sure to draw down worse treatment than shi- now receiv- d 
and she, therefore, resolved to watch her opportunity cintul'. 

L '14 
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ero unking such a pcnlous eflort For this puiijose she applied 
herself to tlu* rmnoiis ckiy partition, whirh dividi’cl the hovel 
m which she now wis fiom the rest of the waste barn It 
wis clicajfd and full of ciacls and chinks, one of which she 
enlar'id with her linger’', t-autiously and without noise, until 
>hi cijuUl obtain i pKin view of the old hag and the taller 
luitiin, whom they rillid Levitt, seated together beside the 
(la ijcd firi ol charcoal, and ajiiiarently engaged in close con 
tt tence bhe was at first terrified by the sight, for the features 
oJ the old woniTii had .i hideous c.irt of hardened and in 
veil Mto luahec and til humour, and those of the man, tliuugh 
II itunilly less unfavourable, wore such as corresponded well 
with lieenlious habits uid a lawless profession 
“Hut I remembered,” said jeanie, “my worthy fathers tales 
of a winter evening, how he was confined with the blessed 
martyr, Mr Jainc'i Ibii.vick, who lifud up the fallen standard 
of llie true reformed Ktrk of Scotland, after the worthy and 
renowned Daniel Cameron, our last blessed banner itiau, had 
Klleri among the swords of the wicked at Air^inoss, and how 
the very hearts of the wicked malefactors and murderers, whom 
they were confined withal, were melted like vvax at the sound 
of their doctrine and I bethought inyscll, that the same help 
that was wi’ them m their strait, wad be wi' me m mine, an 
I could but watch the Lord’s time and opportunity for deliver 
mg my feet from their snare, and 1 inmdccl the Scripture of 
the blessed Psalmist, whilk he uisisteth on, as weel in the 
forty second as in the forty third psalm, ‘ Why art thou cast 
down, 0 my soul, and why art thou disquieted within me? 
Hope in Ciod, for I shall yil praise IJim, who is the health of 
111) comiteinn*^, and my (lod 

btrengtlieiicd la a mind naturally calm, sedate, and firm, by 
the influence of religious confidence, this poor captive was 
enabled to attend to, and comprehend, a great part of an 
interesting converbation which passed betwixt those mto whose 
hands shi bad fallen, notwithstanding that their meaning was 
partly disguiica by ine occasional use of cant terms, of which 
Jeanie knew not the import, by the low tone in which they 
spoke, and by their mode of supplying their broken phrases by 
shrugs and signs, as is usual amongst those of their disorderly 
profession 

Ihe man opened the conversation by saying, “Now, dame, 
you see I am true to my fnend I have not forgot that you 
planktd a (hury, which helped me through the bars of the 
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Castle of York, arid I C'rnie to do your ^'ork v-uhont ahkiiij' 
qiicslions, for one gor d turn deserves another lUit now tint 
Madge, who is as loud is Inm of Lincoln i'’ sointi Int siill, 
and this same lyburn Neddu is shaking hi heels after the 
old nag, why, you must tell me whit all tins is ihout and 
whats to he, clone— for d- n me if I touch tin irl, or let her 
be touched and slu uitli Jim Rats pass too 

' Ihou art an honest lad, 1 i ink in v cr< il Uie old worn in 
'but ecn loo kind for thy hide, thy icndci heirt will ret 
thee into trouble I will see >c gang up Ilolborn Hill bn k 
ward, and a’ on the word of some silly loon lint could in vir 
hae ripped to ye had ye drawn your knife across tiis wtjsuid ' 

' You may be baulked there, old one an wered the robl t r , 
“ I have known many a i relty lad tut short in Ins first summer 
upon the road, because he was something htsly with his flats 
and sharps Besides i man would fain live out lus two yc ars 
wUh a good conscience So itH roe what all this is about, 
and what’s to be done for you tint one can do decently ? ' 
"Why, you must know, Irank — but first taste a sna]> of 
right Hollands ' She drew a flask from her pocket, and filled 
the felloM a large bumper, which he pronounced to be the 
right thing — "You must know, then, 1 rank — wiinna ye mend 
your hand ? ’ again offering the flask 
"No, no — when a woman wants mischief from you, she 
always begins by filling you drunk I) — n all Hutch courage 
What 1 do I will do soberly — 1 II last the longer for that too ' 

' Well, then, you must know," resumed the old woman, 
without any farther attempts at propitiation, " that this girl 
is going to London ” 

Here Jeanie could only distinguish the ttoru " sister " 

The robber answered in a louder tone, "Pair enough that, 
and what the devil is your business with it?" 

‘ Business enough, I think If the b— queers the noose, 
that silly cull will marry her ’ 

" And who cares if he does ? ’ said the man 
‘Who cares, ye donnard Neddie? / care and I will 
strangle her with my own hands, rather than she should come 
to Madge’s preferment ’ 

"Madge’s preferment? Does your old blind eyes see no 
farther than that? If he is as you say, d'ye think he II ever 
marry a moon calf like Madge? Lcod, that's a good one - 
Marry Iiladge Wildfire I- — Hal ha I ha!” 

"Hark ye, ye crack rope pndder, born beggar, and bred 
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tlnofl" ri.plutl th< l»ip, ' suppose he never niaines the wcnrh, 
IS tliTl a rcison lie should marry anothn, And thit other to 
hold mj d iu(,lii(r s pUce, and she craved, and I a beggar, and 
dll aloni' of limit* Hut 1 know ihil of lum "ill liang him 
I know tint of him "ill hang him, if he hid a thou&And liv s— 

I kiio» til ii of him wiH hang — hang —hang Inni ' ' 

She grinned as she roptated and dwell upon the fatal 
tiioiu j)11.i1j1o, ivith the cinphisij of i viiuliclivc fiend 

“ Ihui vitliy ilonl you lung— Inng -hang him? sud 
1‘rijil rtptj.Ung Iili uuids coiUcmiHtiously " iln.ee would 
lie til i( hcnst in til It, th m in wiwai lag yourself here upon two 
iv( m li s til It li i\t. done you and your davighti i no ill " 

“Wo ill? msiuid thf oUl worn in — “and lie to many 
this jail bird, if tvci she gi ts hci fool loose I ' 

“ }lut 15 Lhoic is no ciwuct of his marrying a bird of your 
blood, I eaniiot, for my »oul, see what yon liive to do with 
'CA this,' 'igain rcfihed the ro\»ber, shrugging hiB Bliouhkrs 
'* Wlitrc there is aught to be got, I’ll go as far as my neigh 
hour®, but I h itc mischif f for mischief's sake " 

“ \iid loiild you g » iiac length lor rcvtiige ? ’ said the hag 
lor rcicngi the swuctvst morsel to llit mouth that ever 
was cooked in hell 1 ” 

“ llie utiil may ktcp it for his oivn eating, then,’ said tin, 
robber, “ Jor hang me if I like the sauce he dresses it with " 
“Revenge I" continued the old woman, “why, it is the 
best reward the devil gives us for our time here and hereafter 
I have, wrought hard for it — I have suf^,re<l for U, and I have 
aiiiiKii lor It —and I will have u,— or there is ntithcT justice 
in lu aven nor in hell i” 

i..ovili had by this time lighted a pipe, and was listening 
with grnt composure to the frantic and vindictive ravings of 
the old hag 11 1 was too much hardened by his course of 
life to be shocked with them — too indifTeient, and probably 
loo itupul, lo cilch any part of their annnation or entrgy 
“Hut muther,” he said, after a pause, “still I say, (hat if 
rc\eiJt< IS your wish, you should tike il on the young fellow 
himself 

“ 1 wish 1 could," she said, drawing m her breath, with the 
eagerness of a thirsty {verson while mimicking the action of 
druikmg I wish 1 could • — but no — 1 cannot — I cannot " 
“And why not? — You would think little of peaching and 
hanging him for this Scotch affair — Rut me-, one might have 
rallied the Bank oi UiigUnd, and less noise about it ’’ 
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" I have nur&ed him at this withered breast," answered the 
old ■woman, folding her hands on her bosom, is if pressing in 
infant to it, " and though he has proved an uildcr to me 
—though he has been the d* struction of me and mint 
though he has nude me company for the devil, if there he i 
devil, and food lor hell, if there be siuh a pht e, ytt I rannot 
tak< Ins life — No, I caimot,” she conlmiicd, with an appear 
ante of rage against htrsell, "I have thought of it- I havi 
tried It— but, I'rancis 1 tvitt, I cuin.i gmj thr(nii;h wi » ’ 
Na, na — he was the fir'-t h iitn 1 ever nurat— ill I hid been- 
but man can never ken what woman feels for the bairn she 
has held first to her bosom I” 

" lo be sure," said Levitt, “ ne hivc no ixpcnence Uiit, 
mother, they siy you han't been so kuul to other bnnr, 
you call them, that have come in your way — Nay il -n nu , 
never lay your hand on the whittle, lor 1 am cipiiin and 
lender here, and I will have no lebclhon ” 

The hag, whose first motion hid been, upon hearing the 
question, to grasp the hift of a large knife, now unclosed her 
hand, stole u away from the weapon, and sufined it to fill by 
her side, while she proceeded with a sort of smile — “ Hums ' 
ye are joking, hid, wha wad touch bnims> Madge, pint 
thing, had a misfortune wi’ ane— and the t'oih r"— Here her 
voice sunk so much, that Jeanie, though anxiously upon the 
watch, could not catch a word she said, until she raised her 
tone at the conclusion of the sentence — ” So Midge, m her 
daffin’i threw it into the Nor* loch, I trow ’ 

Madge, whose slumbers, like those of most who labour 
under mental malady, hid been short anti were easily broken, 
now made herself heard from her place of repose 
" Indeed, mother, that's a great lee, for I did nne sic thing " 
"Hush, thou hellicit devil," said her mother — “ JJy 
Heaven ! the other wench wiU be w iking tno 1 ” 

"That may be dangerous," said irankj and he rose and 
followed Meg Murdockson across the floor 

Rise," said the hag to her daughter, *^Or I sail drive the 
knife between the planks into the Uedlam back of thee ! " 

Apparently she at the same time seconded her threat, by 
pricking her with the point of a ktufc, for Madge, with a fiint 
scream, changed her place, and the door opened 
The old woman held a candle in one batul, and a knife in 
the other Levitt appeared behind her , whether with a view 
of preventing, or assisting her m any violence 'she might 
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incditite, could not he wtU guessed Jeame’s presence of 
mind stoofl her friend m this dreadful crisis She had resolu 
tion enough to matntani the attitude and manner of one who 
shtps piofoiindly, and to regulate even her breathing, notwilh 
standing tlio a,itUion of instant terror, so as to correspond 
with her auitiidc 

I he old woman passed the light across her eyes, and 
dtlioiigh Jcanies f*ars were so powerfully awakened by this 
mo/cmint) th il she often dtcKicd alteiwaids, that she 
thought she saw the figuies of hei destined murderers through 
ii^r closed eyelids, slie had still the resolution to maintain 
the feint, on winch her svfely perhips depended 

Le.itt looked at her with fixed attention, he then turned 
the old worn in out of the place, and followed her himself 
PTaving reg lined the outer apartment, and seated themselves, 
Jeanit heard tlic highwayman ^ly, to her no small relief, 
“ She s as fast as if she were in I cdfotdshiie — Now, old Meg, 
d — n me, if I can understand a glim of this slory of yours, or 
what good It will do you to hang the one wench, and torment 
the other , but, rat me, I will be true to my Inend, and serve 
)e the waj ye like it I see it will be a bad job, but I do 
think I could get her down to Surfleel on the Wash, and so 
on bond Tom Nfoonshines neat lugger, and keep her out of 
the way tliree or four weeks, if that wUl please ye? — But d — n 
me li any one shall harm her, unless they have a mind to 
ciioke on a brace of blue plums — It s a cruel bad job, and I 
■fiish you and it, Meg, were both at the devil ' 

Never mmd, hmny laviit,’ said the old woman, "you 
are a rufller, anil will have a your am gate — She shanna gang 
to heaven an hour sooner for me, 1 carena whether she live 
or die^ — It's her sister — ay, her sialtr * ’ 

"Well, well say no more about it, I hear Tom coming m 
We'll couch a hogshead, and so better had you" Ihey 
retired to repose, accordmglv, and all was silent in this asylum 
ol inujiuly 

Jeame lay for \ long Ume awake At break of day she 
hcaid. the two ruHians leave the barn after whispeiing with the 
old worn in for some time 'Ihe sense that she was now 
guarded only by persons of her own sex gave her some con 
ftilcnct, and ii resistible lassitude nt length threw tier into 
slumber 

When the captive awakened, the sun was high in hewen, 
and the morning considerably advanced Madge Wildfire 
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was atiU in the hovel which had served them for the night, 
and immediately bid her good morning, with lici ubinl mr of 
insane glee "And d’jc ken, lass,” said Madge, "there's 
queer things clnnced since ye hae been m the land of Nod 
'Ihe constables hae been here, worn in, nnd tliey met wi’ my 
minnie at the door, and they whirl’d her awi to the Justice' '■ 
about the man’s \\ heat — Dcir' line Enghsli f hurls think as 
muckle about a blade of wheat or grass, ns u Scots hird docs 
about his maukins and his iniiir poots Now, lass, if yc like, 
wt’ll play them a fine jink , will awa out and talvC a v .ilk 
thiy will make unco wirk when they rniss us, but mg can 
easily be back by dmncr-timc, or before dark night at ony 
rate, and it will be some frolic ind fresh air — Hut maybe >e 
wad like to take some breakfa^st, and then he down agnin ? i 
ken by mysell, there’s whiles I cm sit wi’ my head on niy 
hand the hull day, and havena a word to cast si a dog — and 
other whiles that 1 canna sit still a moment i h it’s when the 
folk think me warst, but I am aje canny eneugli — ye needn.i 
be feared to walk wi' roc ” 

H.id Madge Wildhre been the most laging lunatic, instead 
of possessing a doubtful, uncertain, and twilight sort of 
rationality, varying, probably, from the influence of the most 
trivial causes, Jeante would hardly have objected to leave 
a place of captivity where she had so much to apprehend 
She eagerly assured Madge that she had no occasion for 
farther sleep, no desire whatever for lating, and hoping m 
temally that she was nut guilty of sin m doing so, she flattered 
her keeper’s crary humour for walking in the woods 

" It’s no a'thegither for that neither,” said poor Madge , 
"but I am judging ye will wun the better out o' thae folk’s 
hands , no that they are a’thegither bad folk neither, but they 
have queer ways wi’ them, and I whiles dinna think it has 
been evei very weel wi’ my mother and me since we kept 
siclike company ” 

With the haste, the joy, the fear, and the hope of a liberated 
captive, Jeanie sn.itcbed up her little bundle, followed Madge 
into the free air, and eagerly looked round her fwr a human 
habitation, but none was to be seen. 'Jhe ground wai 
partly cultivated, and partly Ich m its natural slate, tictoiding 
as the fancy of the slovenly ogncultuiists had decided In 
Its natural state it was waste, m some places covered with 
dwarf trees and bushes, in olheis swamp, and elsewhere firm 
and dry clowns or pasture grounds 
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Jcinif’s active mind nent led her to conjecture which iva) 
th' lughroad lay. whence she had been forced If she ic 
{fLVued that iniblic toad> *ihc imagined she must soon meet 
■^onie [Jtrson, or arrive at bomc hoiisr, whore she might tell 
her toryi and ref)ti( st protection But after a glanrc around 
her, she saw vvith regret that she had no mcAns Mliatevcrof 
dire' ling her course with any degree of ferlainty, and that she 
u 1 nil in di pi ndenre upon her crary companion “Shall 
wt jinl illv upon thi highroad?^' said she to Madge, in such 
a ton' us a nurse uses to coax a child “ J t’s bravver walking 
oil th' ro.id ilicin arnang thac wihl bushfs and whins ” 

Mad^e, who iv »s walking very fist, stopped at this question, 
uirl Inokecl it ]*-anu with i sudden and scrutinising ghnee, 
vlivt seemed to mdvcitc complete acqvjAiutancc with her pur 
po'^o. “ Ain, lass 1 " die exclaimed, “ are >e gaun to guide ua 
tint gate? — Y(’ll be for making your heels save your head, I 
am nidging ” 

Jcinm hesitated for a moment, on hearing lier companion 
thus c\pr(.3a herself, whethci she had not better take the hint, 
md try to outbtrip and get rid of her But she knew not in 
7 hicii direction to /l> , she was by no means sure that she 
would prove the swiftest, and perfectly conscious tliat, m the 
event ol hoi being pursued and overtaken, she would be 
infeno'- to the madwoman m strength She therefore gave up 
thoughts foi the present of attempting to escape m that 
manner, and, ssymg a few words to allay Madge’s suspicions, 
she follcttcd m anxious apprehension the wayward path by 
which her guide thought proper to lend her Madge, infirm 
of purpose, and easily reconciled to the present scene, what 
ever it was, began soon to talk with her usual diifuseness of 
ideas 

‘ it's a dainty thing to be in the wooUj on a fine morning 
like this— 1 like it far better than the town, for there isna 
a wheen duddie bairns to be crying after nne, as if ane wure 
a warld’s vvoiuler, just because ane maybe is a thought boniucr 
and bctior piil-on than their neighbours — though, Jeanie, ye 
suld never be proud o’ braw clailhs, or beauty neither — vvaes 
me ! they’re but a snare I ance thought better o* them, aud 
whaL uuue o’l ? ” 

“Are ye sure ye ken the way ye are taking us?” said 
Jeanie, who began to imagine that she was getting deeper 
into the woods, and more remote from the highroad 

“Do I ken the road? — Wosna I moiiy a day living here, 
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and whatfor sliouldna I kcii Ihc road ? — I might hto forgoUtn 
too, for It was afore my accident, but there arc some tilings 
ane can never forget, let them try it as mncklL as they 
like " 

By this time they Ind gamed the fl ' (icst part of a patch of 
woodland 'J lie trees won a httlc Sf (ni itcd from encli other 
and at the fool of one of them, a bianiiful poplar, v. is i 
variegated hillock of wild flrmn » and mof,*', such is the poet 
of Grasmere has desciilmd in his verses on tlit 'Ihorn So 
soon as she arrived at tins spot, Mnlge Wildfire, joining her 
hands above her hi<id, with a loud soromi that rescmhled 
laughter, lliing herself all at oiuc upon the spot, and remained 
lying there motionless 

Jeanie'a first wki was to take the oppoitiinily of flight , 
but her desire to esaipe yielded for a monicnl to apjirtlien 
Sion for the poor insane being, who, slie thought, might 
perish for want of relief With an eflbrl, which, in lier cir 
cumstances, might be termed heroic, she stooped down, “poke 
in a sootliiiig lone, and endeavoured to raise up the forlorn 
cieature She ellectcd this wnth difficultv, and, ns she placed 
her against the tree in a sitting posture, she observed with 
surpnac, that her complcMon, usually florid, was now deadly 
pale, and that her fice was bathed m tears Notwithstanding 
her own extreme danger, Jeanie was aflected by the situation 
of her companion , and the rather, that through the wliolc 
tram of her wavering and inconsistent stale of miiid and line 
of conduct, she disccmr d a general colour of kindness towards 
herself, for which she felt grateful 

“let me alaiie* — let me alanel” said the poor young 
woman, as her paroxysm of sorrow began to abate — “ bet me 
aUiie, it does me good to weep 1 cantin shed tears biii 
maybe anes or twice a year, and 1 aye come to wet tins turf 
with them, that the flowers may grow fair, and the grass iiny 
be green ” 

“But what is the matter with you?” said Jt.anie — "Why 
do you weep so bitterly ? ” 

“There's matter enow," replied the hiiiitic, — “ mair than 
ae puir mind can bear, I irow Stay a bit, and I'll tell you 
i’ about itj for I like yc, Jeanie Deans — i liody spoke weel 
about yc when wc lived in the Pleasaunts— And I mind aye 
the drink o’ milk ye gae me yon day, w hen I Ind I I’en on 
Arthur’s Seat foi four and twenty hours, looking for the ship 
that somebody was sailing m *' 

'L *34 
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Th<“ie words recalled to Jeame’s recollection, that, in fart, 
she had been one morning much frightened by meeting a 
CM/) )0!ing wo/nin near her father’s door at an early hour, 
and that, as slit appeared to be harmless, her apprehension 
had 111 rn < hanged into pity, and she had relieved the unhappy 
ftaiiderer wiili some food, which she devoured with the hastt 
of i famished person The incident, trifling in itself, >\as ui 
present of grc.vt importanci, if it should be found to have 
made a favourable and permanent impression on the mind 
of the ohjc» t of her chanty 

*'Yes,” said Afadge, "I’ll tell ye all about it, for ye area 
dcf cril man’s daughter — Douce Davie Deans, ye ken — ind 
maybe yc'll can Leach me to find out the narrow way, and Ihe 
strait path , for 1 have been burning bricks in Egypt, and 
ft-alking through the weary wilderness of Sinai, for lang and 
mony a day JJut whenever I think about mine errors, I am 
like to cover my lips for shame” — Here she looked up and 
smiled — "It’s a sttiangc thing now — I hae spoke mair gude 
words to you m ten minutes, than I wad speak to my mother 
m as mony years It’s no that I dinna think on them — and 
whiles they are ]ust at my tongue’s end, but then comes the 
Dead, and brushes my lips with his black wing, and lays his 
broad black loof on my mouth — for a black loof it is, Jeaiue — 
and sweeps away a’ my gude thoughts, and dits up my gude 
words, and pits a wheen fule Bangs and idle vanities in their 
place " 

‘‘Try, Madge,” said jeanie, — "try lo settle your mind and 
make your breast clean, and you’ll find your heart easier — 
Just resist the devil, and he will flee from you — and mind 
that, ns my worthy father tells me, there is nae devil sae 
deceitfu’ ns our am wandering thoughts ” 

And that's true too, lass,” said Madge, starting up , "and 
ril gang a gate where the devil dauma follow me , and it’s a 
gate that you will hke dearly to gang — but I'll keep a fast 
baud o' jour arm, lor fear ApoHyon should stude across the 
path, as he tlul m the Pilgrim's Progress 

Accordingly she got up, and, taking Jeanie by tlie arm, 
began to walk forward at a great pace , and soon, to her 
companion’s no small joy, came into a marked path, with 
the meanders of which she seemed perfectly acquainted 
Jcanie endeavoured to bnng her back to the confessional, 
but the fancy was gone by In fact, the mind of this deranged 
being resembled nothmg so much as n quantity of dry leaves, 
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7hich may for a few minutes rcoitim stiU, but are instantl} 
discomposed and put in motion by the first casual breath of 
atr She h.id now got John llunyan’s parable mto htr h^ad, 
to the exclusion of everything else, and on she went witli 
great voluliility 

“Did ye never read the Pilgiim’s I’rogiess? Aiul you 
shall be tlie woman ( hnstiana, and I will be the maiden 
Mercy — for yc ken Mercy was of the fauci couiilcnantc , and 
the more alluimg than her companion — mv\ if \ Imd my httle 
messan dog licre, it would bt Great heart their guide, yt kcii, 
foi he was e’en as baiild, that he wad bark at on> thing twenty 
times his si7e, and that was e’en the death of him, for he 
bit Corpoml MacAlpinc’s heels ae morning when tbc> wen 
hauling me to the guard-house, and Corporal MacAlpine killerl 
the bit fsithfu' thing wi’ his Lochabrr axe— cleil pike the 
Highland banes o' him I ” 

“O fie' Madge," said Jcanie, “ye should not spi^vk such 
words " 

“ It's very true,” said M idge, shaking her liead , “ but then 
I maunna think on my puir bit dc^gie, Snap, when I saw it 
lying dying in the gutter But it's just as weel, for it suffered 
baith cauld and hunger when U was living, and in the grave 
there is rest for a’ things — rest for the doggie, and my puu 
bairn, and me ” 

“Your bairn?” said Jeame, conceiving that by speaking 
on such a topic, supposing it to be a real one, she could not 
fail to bring her companion to a more composed temper 

She was mistaken, houever, for Madge coloured, and re 
plied with some anger, “ Mj> baim? ay, to be sure, Niy bairn 
Whatfor bhouldna I hae a bairn, and lose a bairn too, as 
weel as your bonny titlie, the Lily of St Leonard’s ? " 

The answer struck Jcanic with some alarm, and she was 
inxious to soothe the irnlation she had unwittingly given 
occasion to “ I am very soiry for your misfortune " 

“Sorry? what wad ye be sorry for?” answered Madge 
" The baini was a blessing — that is, Jtanie, it wad hic been 
a blessing if it h.ulna been for niy motliei, but my mother's 
a queer woman — Ye sec, tlicre was an auld carle wi' a bit 
land, and a gude clat o’ sillcr besides, just the very picture 
of old Mr I'eeblemind or Mr Ready-to halt, that tircai 
heart delivered from Slaygood the giant, when he was rifling 
him and abmil to pick his bones, for Slaygood was of the nature 
of the flesh eaters — and Great-heart killed Giant Duspaii loo 
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—but I 'un doubting Gimt Despan’s come ilive again, for a 
llie btory took— I find him bnsy at my heart whiles ” 

“Wcel, and so iht, auld cirle,' said Jtanie, for she was pain 
fully intcrcsUd in gUting to the truth of Madge’s history, 
which she c uid not but suspect was m some extraordinary 
wiy linked ind entwined with the fate of her sister She Wcas 
li fj df irfjus, if possible, to engage her companion in some 
n irratisr wlm h might be earned on in a lower tone of voice, 
for sht ^s iH in gnat apprehension lest the elevuted notes of 
Mxilge’s cmivt rialion should direct her mothu oi the robbers 
in hi.ar(.li of them 

*' And so the auld carh said Madge, repeating her words 
1 wiih yuu had seen him stoiling about, aff ae leg on to 
the other, Vii’ a kind o’ dot and go one sort o’ motion, as if ilk 
ane o' htS) twa kgs had bcloiig«-d to sindry folk -But Gentle 
George could t^kc him iff brawl) —Eh, as I used to laugh to 
see ticorge gang hip hop liki him I — I dinnn ken, I think I 
hughi d heartiei then than what I do now, though maybe no 
jusk sac muckle ” 

•' And who was Gentle Geoi^e?”«aid Jcanie, endeavouring 
to bring her back to her story 

“Oh, he was Geordie Robeitson, ye ken, when he was m 
Fdinbiirgh , but that’s no his right name neither — His name 

IS But what IS your business wi’ his name? ” said she, as if 

upon budderi recollection “ What have ye to do asking for 
folk’s names? — Have ye a mind 1 should scour my knife 
between your nba, is my mother says? " 

As this was spoken with a menacing tone and gesture, 
Jeanie hastentd to protest her total innocence of purpose in 
the accidental question which she had asked, and Madge 
Wildfire went on somewhat pacihed 

“Xcvir ask folk’s names, Jeanie — it’s no civil — I hae seen 
half i dozen o’ tolk m my mothers nt anes, and ne’er ane o' 
them ca’d the ither by his name, and Daddie Ration says, it 
IS the mo'll uncivil thing may be, Ixicause the bailie bodies 
MO aye iskuig fashions questions, when ye saw sic a man, or 
sic a iiiau , and il ye dinna ken their names, ye ken there can 
be nae mair speer'd about it ” 

In what strai ge school, thought Jeanie to herself, has this 
poor creature bocn bred up, where such remote precautions 
are taken against the pursuits of justice? What would my 
father or Reuben Butlei think, if I were to tell them there are 
SIC folk m the world ? And to abuse the simplicity of this 
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(i( UK ntfd crealiirc 1 Oh, that I were hul safe al lune ainang 
mine am leal and (rue people* md I’ll blcs9 Oocl, while I 
have breath, that placed me amon{»bt those who h>L in II 19 
fear, and under the shadow of His ^/inp 

She was mtemijiti d by the insinc 1 uifth of Madge VVildfite, 
as she saw a mai'pte liop across the palh 

“See theru ! — that vas the yait my old jol us*d to cross 
the counliy, but no just sat lightly- he Indin wing, to help 
his auld Itgs, I troH , but I behoved to have in iriu il Inni for 
a’ tint, Jeanie, or my mother would have been the tit ad o' 
me 13ul then cpme in the story of my poor burn, and iny 
mother thought be wad be tl< md wi’ its sknbnp, and di** pd 
It away in below the bit bouiocl of luif jontltr, just to be out 
o' the gale, and I think she buried m> best wits witli it, for I 
have nevci been just myscU since And only think, Jeiiue, 
after iny motlu r lud been at a’ this puns, the luld doited 
body Johnny Drottle turned up his nost, ami wailna has iii dil 
to say to me ’ IIul it’s little I care for him, for I have ltd a 
merry lif< tver since, and ne’er a bran gemlennn Inoks at ine 
but ye wad think he was gaun to drop oft his horse for mere 
love of me I have kenU some o’ Uiein put their h uid in their 
pocket, and eic me as muclclc as sixpence at a time, just for 
my wcel-faurcd face” 

This speech gave Jeamea dnrk insight into Madge’s history 
She had been courted by a wealthy suitor, whose addresses 
her mother had favoured, notwithstanding the objection of old 
age and deformity She had been seduced by some profligate, 
and, to conceal her shame md promote the advantageous match 
she had planned, her mother had not hesitated to destroy the 
offspring of their intrigue llial the consequence should be 
the total Jcrangtmcnl of a mind which was constitiition'vlly 
unsettled by giddiness and vanity, was extremely natural, and 
such was, in fact, the history of Madge Wildfire's insanity 


CllAPlKR XXXI 


So tree from djai^er frei. from f w 
lliey crcbj d Ihe cgiiit- ii hi ykirt ih«y oka 

Lk ila* ’ 

Pursuing the path which Madge had chosen, Jeame Hcaiis 
observtd, to her no small delight, that mTrksi of more cutliva 
lion appeared, and the thatched roofs of hou'ae'i, with tlv a 
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blue srnoko arising in little columnsi were seen embosomed in 
a tuft of trees at some distance The track led in that direc- 
tion, and Jeamo therefore resolved, while Madgi continued to 
imrauc it, tliai she would ask her no quesUotis , having had 
the [leiip'tration to oljscr\c, that by doing so she ran the risk 
of irritiiiing her guide, or awakening suspicions, to the impres 
sions (if which, persons in Madge’s unsettled state of mind are 
pnrijcularly liable 

Madge, tlicrcfore, uninterrupted, went on with the wild dis- 
jointed chat which her rambling imagination suggested, a 
mood 111 which nhe was much more communicative lespecting 
her own history, and that of others, than when there was any 
attempt made, by direct queries, or cross-exammalions, to 
extract inlormation on these subjects 

'“It's a queer thing,” she said, "but whiles I can speak 
about the bit bairn and the rest of it, just as if it had been 
another body’s, and no my am, and whiles I am like to break 
my heart about it — Had you ever a bairn, Jeanie?” 

Jeanie replied in the negative 

"Ay, but your sister had, though — and I ken what came 
o’t too " 

"In the name of heavenly mercy,” said Jeanie, forgetting 
the line of conduct which she had hitherto adopted, " tell me 
but what became of that unfortunate babe, and ” 

Madge stopped, looked at her gravely and hxedly, and then 
broke into a great fit of laughing — " Aha, lass, — catch me if you 
can — 1 think it's Ciisy to gar you trow onything — How suld I 
ken anything o' your swler’s wean ? Lasses suJd hae naetbujg 
to do wi’ weans till they are marned — and then a’ the gossips 
and cummers come m and feast as if it were the blithest day 
in the warld — '1 hey say maidens' baims are well guided I 
wot that wasna true of your tittle’s and mine , but these are 
sad tales to tell— I maim just smg a bit to keep up my heart 
— It’s a sang that gf ntle George made on me lang syne, when 
1 went with him to Ixickmgton wake, to see him act upon a 
stage, in fine clothes, with the player folk He might have 
dune waur than married me that night as he promised — better 
wed over the mnen as over the moor,^ as they say in York 
shiic — he may gang farther and fare waur — but that's a’ ane to 
the sang, — 


1 A homely proverb, signifying, bclier wed a neighbour than one fetched 
from a dhiance 
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• I in M idj,e of llic rountry I m Mml /• of tht town 
And I ni Mut e of Uii, lad I \iii blill cai U) own— 
llte 1 ady ui Ueevrr in di-imonda mir shmo 

But bas not a he rt half so ii(,htsome aa ini « 

• I am Queen of the WiVe \nd t m I idy of M ly 
And 1 lead the hluhe nnf, round llie M ly i ole to iliy 
The wild Tire ilidi da'll es so fur and so fut 

Was never 10 bii|,ht or so bunny as ixiu 

"I like that llie best o’ a* my sings,” coiiUniifd tlie mimic, 

'* beraui>e made it 1 am often singing it, ind tli it’s mayb"' 
the reasaii folk ca' me Madge Wildfire I lye an.v.i r to lU' 
name, though it's no my am, fot wh it’s the use o making i 
fish?” 

” I3ut ye shouldna sing upon the S ihlnth it least,” said 
Jeanie, who, amid all her distress and anxiety, <ould not help 
being scandalised at the dt-portmtnt oi htr rompanion, 
especially as they now appioached near to the little village 
“Ay' IS this Sunday?” said Madge “My mother leads 
SIC a life, wi' turning night into day, that anc loses a count o’ 
the days o* the week, and disna ken Sundiy fne Saturday 
Besides, it’s a’ your whiggery — in Ingland, folk sing when 
they like — And then, ye ken, you are Christiana, and I am 
Mercy — and ye ken, as they went on their way, they sang ’ - 
And she immediately raised one of John Bunyan’s ditties — 

' He lliat IS down nce<l fear no fall 
He that Is low no priile 
He lhal la humble ever shall 
Have God to be Ins guide 

Fulne'^ to su«.h a burthen is 
That go on pilj'ninjf'e 
Here lidle and herenflcr hliss, 

Is best from age to age 

“And do ye ken, Jeante, 1 think there’s much truth m that 
book, the Pilgrim’s Progress 'Ihe boy that sings that song 
was feeding his father’s sheep in the Valley of liumiliation, 
and Mr Gieat heart says, that he Uved a merrier hfe, and had 
more of the herb called heart’s case in hn bosom, tlian tlioy 
that wear silk and velvet like me, and arc ns bonny ns I am *' 
Jeanie Deans had never read the fanciful and delightful 
parable to which Madge alluded Bunyan was, indeed, a 
rigid Calvinist, but then he was also a member of a B ipli ,i 
congregation, so that his works had no place on David Duaiib s 
shelf of divinity Madge, however, at some time of her life, 
had been well acquainted, as it appeared, with the most 
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pojAilar of his performances, which, indeed, rarely fails to 
mike a fhep impit,->sion upon cliiUUcn, and people of the 
lower rani 

" I am Slue,” !,bt, continued, '* I mny wed say I am come out 
ijf tin DcstriirUon, for my mother is Mrs flat's-cyLi, that 

clwillsal Dculman'b Corner, and Frank levitl, and 'Jyburn 
f Lin, they iiu/ he likened to AfijCrust and fluilt, that came 
giLllo(nn'5 ap, and struck the poor pilgrim to the giound with n 
great eluo, and stoh a hag of silver, which was most of his 
spending innney, and so have they done to miny, and will do 
to more Hut now we will gang to the Interpretei’s house, 
fori kin i nun that v.iU play the Interpreter right werl, for 
he has c>e's lifU'd up to hcivcu, the best ol books in lus hand, 
the law of truth written on lus lips, and he stands as it he 
pl( ided wi' men — Oh, if I had minded what he had said to me, 
I bid ne<er been the <a«‘.taway cie iture that I am ' — But U is 
ail over now — But we’ll knock at the gate, and then the 
keeper will admit Christiana, but Mercy will be left out — and 
then I'll stand at the door trembling and crying, and then 
Chiistuna — that's you, Jeanie — ^wiU intercede for me, and 
then \fercy-* that’s me, ye ken — will faint, and then the 
Interpreter — yea, the Interpreter, that’s Mr Staunton himself, 
will come out and take me — that’s poor, lost, demented me — 
by the hand, and give me a pomegranate, and a piece of 
huncvcomb, and a small bottle of spirits, to stay my fainting— 
and then the good times will come l)ack again, and we’ll be 
the happii st folk you ever saw ” 

In the midst of the contused assemblage of ideas indicated 
in this speech, Jeanie thought she saw a serious purpose on 
the part of Madgi , to endeavour to obtain the pardon and 
countenance of some one whom she had oflonded , an attempt 
the most likely of all others to bring them once more into 
contact with law and legal protection She, therefore, resolved 
to be guided bj her while she was in so hopeful a disposition, 
and act for her own safety according to circumstances 

They ware now close by the village, one of those beautiful 
scenes which are so often found in merry Fnghnd, where the 
cottiges, instead of being built m two direct lines on each side 
nl a dusty highroad, stand m detached groups, interspersed 
not only with large oaks and elms, but with fruit trees, so 
many of which were at this time in flouri'Sh, that the grove 
socmed enamelled with their crimson and white blossoms In 
the centre of the hamlet stood the parish church and its little 
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Gothic tower, from which at present v/as heard the Sutidat 
t-hiine of bells 

" VVc will wait here until the folk are a * m the chiirLh -they 
ca' the kirk a chuicJi in LngJand, Jcarnr, be fuie joii mind 
that — for if 1 was e^im forward aniang them, i’ tlie gaihs n 
boys and lasses wad be crying at Mulge Wildfin » t ul, the 
little hellrikcrsl and the beadle would be as haid up n us as 
if It was our taiilt I like their skirlmg as lU as he dm I can 
tell him , I’m sure I often wish llierc w u a hi-t pi it iluuii then 
throats when they set them up thit|,atv ' 

Conscious of the disorderly appear mce «J hei ov ti dies 
after the adventuie of the preceding iiij'ht, aucI of thf' 
grotesque habit and demt incur of her guide, and sensible 
how important it was to secure an Attentive ntl pilieni 
audience to her strange story from some one who nu^ht have 
the means to protect her, Jeanie readily icquic, eed tii Madges 
proposal to rest under the trees, by which they \ ere still 
somewhat screened, until the commencement of service shovikl 
give them an opportunity ol entering the hamlet willioul 
attracting a crowd around them She made the kss opposi 
tion, that Madge had intimated that this was not thevillige 
where her mother was m custody, and that the two squires ol 
the pad were abbent in a different direction 

She sale herself down, therefore, at the foot of an oak and 
by the assistance of a placid fountain which had been dimnied 
up for the use of the villagers, and which served her as, x\ 
natural mirror, she began — no uncommon thing with a Scot- 
tish maiden of her rank — to arrmge her toilette in the open 
air, and bring her dress, soiled and disordered as it was, into 
such order as the place and circumstances admitted 

She soon perceived reason, however, to regret that she had 
set about this task, however decent and nectssiry, m the 
present time and society Madge Wildfire, who, amoii ; other 
indications of insanity, had a most overweening oiunion nl 
those charms, to which, in fict, she hid owed her misery, 
and whose mind^ like a laft unon a lake, vns ngitated and 
driven about at random by each tresh impulse, no '^ooner 
beheld Jeanie begin to airangc her han, place her hcuirict in 
order, rub the dust from her slices and clothes, adjust lier 
neck handkerchief and mittens, and so forlli, tlun wiili imita 
live zeal she began to bedizen and trick herself out with 
shreds and remnants of beggarly hnety, which she took out ol 
a little bundle, and which, when disposed around her i>crson, 
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niflfle her appearanre ten times more fantastic and apish than 
U li id Lit-tn l)cf( ic 

Jeinu [groined in spirit, but dared not interfere in a matter 
so dclic ul Across the man's cip or riding hat which she 
wore, Mulge phetd a brol.cn and soiled white feather, inter 
ected with one which Ind been shed from the tram of a 
pc. icoclc lo her dress, vvhifh was a kind o( riding habit, she 
"tiichi tl, piniitd, and otherwise secured, a large furlielow of 
arlifltial flower ,, all crushed wrinkled, and duty, which had 
iirst hi ikckcd i lady of quality, then desctndf d lo her Abigail, 
irid tUz/lcd the ininatea of tin servants hall A tawdry scarf 
)t )illow silk, tiimined with tinsel and spangle-,, which had 
seen as hard service, and boasted as honourable a trana 
mission, was next flung over one shoulder, and fell across her 
person in the m umer of a shoulder belt, or baldnck Madge 
then stripped off the coarse ordinary shoes which she wore, 
and replaced them by a pair of dirty satin ones, spangled ami 
embroidered to match the scarf, and furnished witli veiy high 
heels She had cut a willow switch m her morning's walk, 
almost as long as a boy's fishing rod Phis she set herself 
seriously to peel, and when it was transformed into such a 
wand as the 1 rcasurer or High Steward bears on public oeca 
sions, she told Jeanie that she thought they now looked 
decent, as young women should do upon the Sunday morn- 
ing and that as the bells had done ringing, she was willing to 
conduct her to the Interpreter’s house 

Jeanic sighed heavily, to think it should be her lot on the 
I end’s day,«.\wl dwvmg kwWt.\tt\e too, lo pwado t\\o street o{ 
an inhabited village with so very grotesque a comrade, but 
necessity had no law, since, without a positive quarrel wilh 
the madwoman, which, in the circumstances, would have been 
ver) unadvisable, she could see no means of shaking heiself 
free of her soru ty 

As for poor Madge, she was completely elated with personal 
vanity, and the most perfect satisfaction concerning her own 
daz/hng dress, and superior appeirancc They enteied the 
haiplet without being obseivcd, except by one old woman, 
who, being nearly “ high gravel blind,” was only conscious 
that something very fine and glittering was passing by, and 
dropped as deep a reverence to Madge as she would liave 
done CO a Countcbs This filled up the measure of Madges 
self approbation She minced, she ambled, she smiled, she 
simpered, and waved J'eanie Deans forward with the con 
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descension of a noble t/iafifrone, who lus undertiken the 
charge of a countiy rai'>s on her first journey to tht, cajjital 
Jeanie followed in puience, and with herejes fixed on the 
ground, that she might save herself the moitdi^utuin ot scluh, 
her companion’s abbiirdiUes, but she started when, ascending 
two or three steps, she found hri^elf in tht i hiircliy.ird, and 
saw that Madge was making straight for tlie door of fht 
church As Jcanie had no mind to enter the tongrtg itiuii 
m such company, she walked .iside from the paLliwij, and 
said m a decided tone, ** Mudge, I will wait here till tlu * liui li 
comes out — you may go m by yourself il you huvt a mind ’ 

As she spoke ihtse words, she was about to seat litrjtlt 
upon one of the gravestones 

Madge ms a hlllc before Jemit wJitn she turntd isidt , 
but suddenly changing her course, she followed her with long 
strides, and, with eicry feature inihmed with passion, over- 
took and seized her by the arm “ Do >e thuik» ungratefu' 
wretch, that I am gaun to let von sit doun upon my father’s 
grave? The deil settle ye doun. — if >e dinna rise and eomc 
into the Interpreter’s house, thit's the house of God, wi’ me, 
but I’ll rife every dud aff your back 
She adapted the action to the phrase , for with one clutch 
she stripped Jeanie of her straw bonnet and a handful of her 
hair to boot, and threw it up into an old yew tree, wlierr it 
stuck fast Jeanie’s fiist impulse was, to scream, but con- 
caving she might receiie deadly harm before slio could obtain 
the assistance of any one, notwithstanding the vicinily of the 
church, jhe thought it niset to fottow the msdiromm into the 
congregation, where she might hnd some means of escape 
from her, or at least be secured against her violence IJiit 
when she meekly intimated her consent to follow Madge, her 
guide’s unceitain brain had caught another tram of ukas 
She held Jeanie fast with one hand, and with the other 
pointed to the inscription on the gravestone, and coinmaiidcd 
her to read it Jeanie obeyed, and read llitic ivords — 

“'I HIS MONUMtNt WAS FRiCThll 10 THE 
Memory of Donaiu Muruockson ot the King’s 
XXVI , OR Camlronian Regiment, a sinckr? 
Christian, a bravk Soidifr, and a faitihue 
Servant, uy his grateful and sorrowing 
Mastll, Robert Stavnton” 

" It's very wed read, Jeanie , it’s just the very words," “^aid 
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Mail[ L, whose ire had now faded into deep melancholy, ^nd 
wila 1 wlmh, to Jeanies gicat joy, was uncoitimoiily 
fpiicl and moiiiiiful, she led her companion towards the door 
of the I hiirch 

If wis oin of those old fashioned Gollac parish churches 
Vrhiili arc Ircijutnt m tiif^land, the mostclcTnlj, decent, and 
Kunuiial ijli Ci of worship that arc pcrliaps anywhere to 
Ilf found in the Clmstian iiorld Yet, nolwithstandiiig the 
solemmtj of Usi ex.Utioi, jeame was loo faithful to the 
diK^ilciy of th( Presbyteii in kirk to hive enlerul n pidatic 
p icr of worship, and would, upon any other occasion, have 
ihoii I a ilui shD btlidd m the porch the vf nerablo ligiue of 
lici 1 uhf r \ a\ tug her ba< k from the entrance and pionouncing 
m a anlemn louc, Ccait, my child, to hear the instruction 
'ajiiUi ciuscth to err from the words of knowledge But m 
her present agitating and alarming situation, slv looked for 
safetj to this foibiddcn plicc of assembly, as the hunted 
animal will somaimcs seek shelter from imminent danger m 
the human habit ition, or m other places of refuge most alien 
to Us nature aud habits Not even the sound of the organ, 
and of one or tv o flutes which accompanied the psalmody, 
prevented lic'r from following her guide into the chancel of 
the church 

No toiler had Madge put her foot upon the pavement, 
and become bensibte that shew is the object of aUemion to 
the spectators, than she resumed all the lantastic extravagance 
of dcpoitmcnt which some transient touch of mdaiKholy had 
banished for an instant She swam rather tlian walked up the 
c< litre. aisU, dragging Jeame after her, wliom she held fast by 
the hand bhe would, indeed, have fam slipped aside into 
tlie pew nearest to Uie door, and left Madge to ascend m her 
own manner and alone to the high places of the synagogue, 
but this w iH inipossibic, without a degice of violent resistance, 
winch sremed to her inconsistent with the time and place, and 
she was arcordingl) led m captivity up the whole length of 
the church by hi.r grotesque conductress, who, witii hall shut 
eyes, a prim smile upon her lips nnd a mincing motion with 
her hands, whicli corrcsi; onded with the delicate and afTcctcd 
pace at whicti she wat> pleased to move, seemed to take the 
general stare of the congregation, which such an exhibition 
necessarily excited, as a high compliment, and which she 
returned by nods and half courti sics to individuals amongst the 
audience, whom she seemed to distinguish as acquaintances 
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Her abburdUy v-as enhanced in ihe eyes of the spectator;, by 
the strange contrast which she formed to ht*r rompamon sdio, 
with dishevelled hair, dmvnri'l tjfs, and a tact glowing' with 
shame, was dragged, as it wen. in triumph after her 
Madge’s airs wore at length fortunUcly cut sliorl by her 
encountering m her progrt's the looks ol the tlcr^'yunn, wlao 
fixed upon her a glance, at uiicc st< idy, comp ission lU , and 
admonitory She hastily o{Miird m empty ptwvhicli liap 
pened to be near her, and entcrul, drijgiiig in Ji inie aft<' 
lier Kicking Je inie on llie shins, by way <jf hint lint she 
should follow her example, she sunk licr hi ad upon lur luiul 
for the space of a minute jeanu to whom iliu postun ot 
mental devotion was entirely new, did not autiiipl to do the 
like, but looked round her with a bewildered which her 
neighbours, judging from the company m which they siw her, 
very naturally ascribed to insanity Every pc»bon m their 
immediate vicinity drew back from this extr loiduiiuy rouplr 
as far as the limits of their pew permitted, but one old man 
could not get beyond Madges reach, ere she had siutcht>d the 
prayer book from his h4Uid, and ascertained the lesson of the 
day She then turned up the ritual, and with the most 
overstrained enthusiasm of gesture and manner, showed 
Jeanie the passages as they were read in die service, making, 
at the same time, her own responses so loud as to be heard 
above those of every other person 
Notwithstanding the shame and lexaiion which Jtpnie felt 
in being thus exposed m a pi ice of worship, she could not and 
durst not omit lallymg her fapirils so as to look around her, 
and consider to whom she ought to appeal for protection so 
soon as the service should be concluded Her first ideas 
naturally fixed upon the clergyman, and she was confirmed 
in the resolution by observing that he was an aged gentleman, 
of n dignified appearance and deportment, who read the 
service with an undisturbed and decent grtvity, which brought 
back to becoming attention those younger mtnilieis of the 
congregation who had been disturbed by the exLrav ipant 
behaviour of Madge Wildfire lo the clergyman, therefore, 
Jeame resolved lo make her appeal when llu service w is over 
It IS true she felt disposed to be shocked ai his surplice, of 
which she had heard so much, but which she hid never seen 
upon the ptrson of a preacher of the word I hen sue was 
confused by the change of posture adopted in chflerent parts 
of the ntual, the more bo as Madge Wildtire, to whom they 
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soempd famtliar, took the opportunity to exercise authority 
over her, pulling her up and pushing her down with a bustling 
assiduity, wiucli felt must make them both the objects 

of painful attention But notwithstanding these prejudices, 
itwis her prudent resolution, m tins dilemma, to imitate as 
nea.1 ly as she could what was done around her The prophet, 
she thought, permitttd Naaman the Syrian to bow even m the 
house of Riinmon Surely if I, m this strait, worship the 
( md of iny fathers m mine own language, although the manner 
thi reof ho strange to me, the Lord will pardon me in this thing 

In this resolution she became so much conhrmed, that, 
wiLlidrawing lierself from Madge as far as tiie pew pcimitted, 
•jIig endeavoured to evince, by senous and undeviating at 
tention to what was passing, that her mind was composed to 
devotion. Her tot mentor would not long have permitted her 
to remain quiet, but fatigue overpowered her, and she fell fast 
asleep in the otiiet cornet of the pew. 

Jeanie, though her mmd in her own despite sometimes 
reverted to her situation, compelled herself to give attention 
to a sensible, energetic, and well-composed discourse, upon 
the practical doctrines of Christianity, which she could not 
help approving, although it was every word written down and 
read by the preacher, and although it was delivered in a tone 
and gesture very different from those of Boanerges Storm 
heaven, who was her father's favourite preacher The serious 
and placid attention with which Jeanie listened, did not escape 
the clergyman Madge Wildliie’s entrance had rendered him 
apprehensive of some disturbance, to provide against which, 
as far as possible, he often turned his eyes to the part of 
the church where Jeame and she were placed, and became 
soon nw.are that, although the loss of her headgear, and the 
awkwardness of her situation, had given an uncommon and 
anxious air to the features of the lotmer, yet she was in a 
state of mind very different from that of her companion 
When he dismissed the congregation, he observed her look 
around with a wild and terrified look, as if uncertain wliat 
course she ought to adopt, and noticed that she approached 
one or two of the most detent of the congregation, as if to 
address them, and then shrunk back Umidly, on observing 
that they seemed to shun and to avoid her The clergyman 
was satisfied there must be something extraordinary in all 
this, and ns a benevolent man, as well as a good Christian 
pastor, he resolved to inquire into the matter more minutely 
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ciiAPrau XXXII 


- 1nor« gu/emd In tint yw 
A St* i» stout 'hurl— 'in ovct rt 

CiiAauB 

Whilp Mr Stftunton, for suth was tins worthy clergj man’s 
iiamt, was laying aside his gown m the vestry, jLainr was in 
tlie act of coining to an open rupture with Madge 

'* We must return to Mummer’s barn clireclly," said Madge , 
" we’ll be ower late, and niy mother will be angry " 

“ I am not going back with you, Madge,” said jeanie, 
taking out a guinea, and offering u to her, “I im much 
obliged to you, but I maun gang my am load” 

“And me coming a' this way out o’ my gate to pleasure 
you, >e ungratefu’ cutty,” answered Madge, “and me to be 
brained by my mother when I gang hame, and a’ for your 

sake I — But I wilt gar ye as good ” 

“ For God’s sake,” said Jeanie to a man who stood beside 
them, “ keep her off’ — she is mad " 

“Ey, ey,” answered the boor, “I bae some guess of that, 
and I trow tliou be’st a bird of the same feather — Howsom 
ever, Madge, I redd thee keep hand her, or I’sc lend thcc 
a whisterpoop ” 

Several of the lower class of the paushioners now gathered 
round the strangers, and the cry arose among the boys, that 
“ there was a-going to be a lite between mad Madge Murdock- 
son and another DeoS of Bedlam ” But while the fry assembled 
with the humane hope of seeing as much of the tiui as possible, 
the laced cocked-hat of the beadle was discerned among the 
multitude, and all made wciy for lliai person of awful authority 
Ills first address was to Madge 

“ Whit’s brought thee back again, thou silly donnot, to 
plague tins parish? Has thou brought oiiy more bastards 
wi’ thee to lay to honest men’s doors? or do<s thou think to 
burden us with this goose that’s as gart brained as thybcll, as 
if rales were no up enow? Away wi' thee to thy thief of a 
mother , she’s fast in the storks at BarUton town end— Away 
wi’ ye out o’ the parish, or I’sc he at ye with the ralun ” 

Madge stood sulky for a mmute , but she had been too 
often taught submission to the beadle's auihonty by ungentle 
means, to feel courage enough to dispute it 
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" And rny mother — my puir auld mothcrj is in the stocks 
at Barkston Ihis is a’ your Miss Jeanic Deans, but 
I'll bf upsicks wi’ you, as sure as my name's Madge Wildfire — 
I mean Miirclficksou — God help me, I forget my veiyname 
in this confused waslel" 

bo saying, she tinned upon her hed, and went olT, fol- 
lov ( fl b) Lil' ilie mischievous imps of the village, some crying, 
“ Nrurlgc, cinsl thou tell tliy iianir yet?” some pulling the 
hkirts of her dress, and all, to (he best of thiir strength and 
irigotuiiLy, cfcrcising some new device 01 other to exasperate 
her into Ircn/y 

Je.tnie m\/ her departure with infinite delight, tlioiigh she 
rtiilud, that, in ’»on» way or other, she could have requited 
the servire Madge had conferred upon her 

III the meanUiiie, she applied to the beadle to know, 
whether " there was any house m the village, where she eould 
be civiUy cnteTUmed for her money, and whether she could 
bo permillcd to speak to the clergyman?” 

"Ay, X), wc'se ha' xeserend care on thee, and I think," 
answered the man of constituted authority, "that, unless thou 
answer the Rector all the belter, we’se spare thy money and 
gie thee lodging at the parish charge, young woman ” 

" Where am I to go then ? ” said Jeame, in some alarm 

"Why, I am to take thee to his Reverence, m the first 

g lace, to gic an account o’ ihy&ell, and to sec Ihou comena to 
e a burden upon the parish ” 

" I di> not wisih to burden any one," replied Jeame , " I 
have enough for my own wants, and only wish to get on 
my journey salcly.” 

" Why, that’s another matter,” replied the beadle, " and if it 
be true — and I think thou dost not look so polrumpUous as 
thy playfellow yonder, — thou w’ouldst be a mettle lass enow, 
an thou wert snog and snod a bit belter Come thou away, 
then- the Rector is a good man " 

" Is that the minister,” said Jeame, "who preached ” 

"'Ihc minister? Lord help thceJ What kind o' Presby- 
terian art thou? — ^\hy, 'tis the Rector — the Rector’s sell, 
woman, and there isna the like o' bun m the county, nor the 
four next to it Comt away — away with thee — we miinna 
bide here " 

"I am sure I am very willing to go to see the minister,'’ 
said Jeame , " for, though he read his discourse, and wore that 
surplice, as they call It hero, I cannot but think he must be 
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d very ^\o^thy God fcaniig mTn, to pr<*ach the root of the 
matter in the way ht, did ” 

The disappointed rabble, findm^r that tlu re . likt. to 
be no farther sport, had by tins tune dispirsul, and Jemie, 
with her usual patience, followed h< r (onsf<)iieiitial and surl), 
but not brutal, conductor towirds the rutory 

1 Ins clerical Ukinsion was Iir^jc md commodious, for the 
living was an cx< client one and the ulvowson btl )n)»fd to 
a very wcallliy familj in the neithbourho id who hid u»ii illy 
bred up a son or utpliew to the Llmrdi, f< i thi siVc of in 
ducting hmi, as opportumt) oil red, iiilo thi^ very c lottonthl' 
provision In this manner the recLory of Willingham had 
always been ronsidercdi as a direct and iinineilnte nppani^c 
of Willingham Hall , and as the rich baronets to whom lli* 
latter belonged had usu illy a son, or brother, or ni phe\ , 
settled in the living, the i iinost caie had been taken to rendi r 
their habit ilion not merely respectable and coiiimudiuus, hut 
even dignified and imposing 

It was situated about lour hundred yards from the village, 
and on a rising ground which sloped gently upward, covered 
with small enclosuics, or doses, laid out irregularly, so that 
the old oaks and elms, which were planted m hedgerows, 
fell into perspective, and were blended logetlier m beautiful 
irregularity When they approached nearer to the house, 
a handsome giieway admitted them into a lawn, of iiarrovr 
dimensions, indeed, bm which was mlefsperbed with large 
sweet chestnut trees and beeches, and kept m handsome 
order The front of the house was irregular Pari of u 
seemed very old, and had, in fact, been the residence of 
the incumbent m Pomjsh times Successive occupmtb had 
made consideiable additions and improvements, eaclr in the 
taste of his own age, and without much regard to symmetry 
Kut these miongruitics of architecture wire so graduated and 
happily mingled, that the eye, far from beng displeased 
with the comlumtions of vinous styles, saw nothing but 
what was interesting in the viricd and uilricate pile winch 
they exhibited 1 ruit trees disphyed on the southern wall, 
outei staircases, various places of entrance, a combination 
of roofs and chimney^ of different ages, muled to render 
the front, not indeed beautiful or grand, but intruote, per 
plexed, or, to use Mr Price's ippropriate phrase, picturesque 
The most considerable addition was tint of the present 
Rector, who, “ being a bookish man,” as the beadle was ai 
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the pains to inform Jcame, to augment, perhaps, her reverence 
foi the person before whom she was to appear, had built a 
handsome library and parlour, and no less than two additional 
bedrooms 

“ Mony men would hae scrupled such expense,” continued 
the parochial officer, “seeing as the living mun go as it pleases 
Sir i'dmimd to will it, but bis Reverence has a canny bit 
land of his own, and need not look on two sides of ti 
penny ’’ 

Jcame eould not help (oniparing the trregular yet extensive 
and commodious pile of building before her, to the “ Manses" 
111 her own country, where a set of penurious heiitors, pro 
fchsmg all the while the devotion of their lives and fortunes 
to the Presbyterian establishment, strain their inventions to 
discover what may be nipped, and t lipped, and pared from 
a building wliicli forms but a poor dccoinmotlation even for 
the present incumbent, amJ, despite t(ie superior advantage 
of stone-masonry, must, m the course of forty or fifty years, 
again burden their descendants with an expense, which, once 
Uberilly and handsomely employed, ought to have freed Lheir 
estates Irom a recurrence of it for more than a century at 
least 

Behind the Rector’s house the ground sloped down to 
a small nver, which, without possessing the romantic vivacity 
and rapidity of a northern stream, was, nevertheless, by its 
occasional appearance through the ranges of willows and 
poplars that crowned its banks, a very pleasing accompani- 
ment to the landscape “It was the best trouting stream," 
said the beadle, whom the patience of Jeanie, and especially 
the assurance that she was not about to become a burden 
to the parish, had rendered rather communicative, " the best 
troiiCing stream in all Lincolnshire, for when you get lower, 
there was nought to be done wi’ fly fishing " 

Turning aside from the principal entrance, he conducted 
Jcame towards a sort of portal connected with the older part of 
the building, which was chiefly occupied by servants, and 
knocking at the door, it was opened by a servant in giave 
purple livery, such os befitted a wealthy and dignified 
tlergyman 

" How dost do, luirnnas ?" said the beadle and how’s 
young Meastcr Staunton ?” 

“ \Vhy, hut poorly— but poorly, Measter Stubbs — Arc. you 
wanting to see his Reverence ? ” 
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"Ay, ay, ruminas , please* in say I ha’ brought \ip tU/ 
young woman as came to service lo-day with mad Mafige* 
Murdockson — she seems to be a dcfcntrh koind o’ bofly , 
but I ha’ asked her never a question Only I cm tell 
his Reverence that she is a Scotchwoman, I judge, and a^ 
flat as the fens of Holland” 

lumnias honoured Jcanie Deans with such a stare, as 
the painpprcd domestic^ of the n<h, wlicthcr spnilvnl or 
temporal, usiiilly esteem U part of their [irivilcgc to bestow 
upon the jioor, and then desired Mr Stubbs and his 
charge to step in till he infonncd his master of their 
presence. 

The room into which he showed them ^/as a sort of 
steward's parlour, hung with a county map or two, and three 
or four prints of eminent persons connected with Ihc county, 
as Sir William Monson, James York the blacksmith of 
Lincoln, and the famous Peregrine, Lord Willoughby, in 
complete armour, looking as when he said, in the words 
of the legend below the engiavmg, — 

bland 10 it noble |>il«*inen 
And face ye well about 
And thoot ye sharp bold bowman, 

And we will leep them out 
Ye mutqiiec ami callner men 
Do you provb true to me 
I II be the ibreinrsi man In (lent 
Said brave Lord \\ illo ii>lii/ie 

When they had entered this apartment, Tummas as a matter 
of course oflered, and as a matter of course Mr Stubbs 
accepted, a " sumnut ” to eat and drink, being the respectable 
relics of a gammon of bacon, and .i whoU wkisUn^ or bl.ick 
pot of sufficient double ale lo tli» se eatable > Mr Ifi adit 
seriously inclined himself, and (for we must do him justice), 
not without an invitation to Jeamc, in which 1 ummas joined, 
that his prisoner or charge would follow liis good example 
But although she might have stood in need of refreshmeat, 
considering she had tasted no food that day, the anxiety of the 
moment, her own spiring and abstemious habits, and x bash 
ful aversion to eat m company of the two stiangeis, induced 
her to decline their couilcsy So sh< sate m her chair apirt, 
while Mr Stubbs and Mr Tummas, who had chosen to join 
hia friend in consideration that dinner was to be put back till 
the afternoon service was oxer, made a hcaU\ luncheon 
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which Hated for half in hour, mJ might not then hive con 
rludeclj htd not his Reverence rung his bell, so that lummas 
was obliftd to attend his mister Then, and no sooner 
to save himsell the iaboui of i second journey to the other 
r nd of tlic house, he innounced to his master the arrival 
of Mr Stubbs, with the other madwomin is he chose to 
(l(.signnU Jluuq, is an event i/hich had just taken place He 
n-turned with an order that Mr Stubbs and the young woman 
should be instantly u«ht>rcd up to the library 

I ho Ih idle bolted in hasto his Hst mouthful of fat bacon, 
wushed down the gm y morsel .vith the Hst rinsings of the 
pot of ill , ind iriiniLdiitdy niaishiltcd Jtxnie thiough one or 
two intricate psssigcs which led from the inciint to the more 
mocHni buildings, into a hindsome little hall, or anteroom, 
adjoining to the library, and out of which i ^hss door opened 
to the lawn 

" St ly here,” said Stubbs, “ till I tell his Reverence you are 
come ’* 

So saymg, he opened a door and entered the library 
Without wishing to heir their conversation, Jeanie, as she 
wis circumstanced, could not avoid it, for as Stubbs stood 
by the door, and his Reverence was at the upper end of a 
large room, their conversation was necessarily audible in the 
anteroom 

“So you have brought the young woman here it last, 
Mr Stubb<! I expected you some time since You know I 
do not wish such persons to remain in custody a moment 
without some mrjuiry into their situation “ 

‘ S^ery true, your Reverence," replied the beidle , “but 
the young worain had eat nought today, and soa Measter 
Turamxs did set down i drap of drink and i morsel, to be 
sure ” 

“Ihomas was very right, Mr Stubbs, and what hxs 
become of the other most unfortunate being? ” 

“Why,” replied Mr Stubbs, “I did think the sight of her 
would but vex your Reverence, and soa I did let her go her 
ways luck to her mother, who is in trouble in the next parish ” 
“In tioublel — tbit signifies in prison, I suppose?’ sud 
Mr Staunton 

“ Ay, truly, something like it, an it like your Revbrence ” 
“Wretched, unhappy, incorrigible woman I” said the 
clergynuin “And what sort of person is this companion 
of hers?” 
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“Why, decent enow, in it hke youi Kcvtrcnce,” said 
Stubbs , “ for aught I sees of her, there’s no h.irrn of her, iiid 
ehe bays she has cash enow to carry her out of the countv “ 
“(<ash? that is .ilways Vihal you think of, Still -Is - Hiit, 
has, she sense?— his she her wits?— his 4 ii tb<^ cajiacily of 
taking care of herself?” 

“ Why, your Kj ven rirc,” rtphed Sliihh,, ” I (annot ju^t say 
— I will be sworn she was not bom it Wilt ham,’ tor (biffi i 
Gibbs looked at lur all the tinu 01 i trine, and lit ' 
she could not turn up a single !• >son like a (Jirijtian, evuii 
lliough she had Midge Muidockson to hdp her -but then, as 
to fending for hii&cU, why, she's 1 bit of ^ ScoU Uwoinan, your 
Reverence, and they say the worst dimnut of them can look 
out for their oivii turn — and ‘=hc is decently put on mow, .md 
not bethounched hke t'other " 

“Send her m here, then, and do )ou leinain below, 
Mr Stubbs '' 

This colloquy had engaged Jcanie’s att'ation 10 dm ply, that 
It was not until U was o\er that she obseiverl th.ii the & i&h' «1 
dooi, which, we have said, led from the anteroom mlo tin 
garden, was opened, and that there entered, or rather vias borne 
in by two assistants, a young man, of a vtiy jule and sirMv 
appearance, whom they lifted to the nearest couch, and placed 
there, as if to recover from the fatigue of an unusual exertion 
just as they were making this aixangcm' lU, Stubbs came out of 
the library, and summoned Jeinie to enter it She obeyed 
him, but not without tremor, for, besides the novelty of tlie 
situation to a girl of her secluded habits, she felt also as if the 
successful prosecution 0/ her journey was to depend upon the 
impression she should be able to make on Mr Staunton 
It lb tiuc. It was diflicult to suppose on what pretext a person 
travelling on her own business, and at her own charge, could 
be interrupted upon her route But the violent dtriniion vln 
had already undeigone, was suOu lent to show that thcri existed 
persons at no great dr»Unce, viho had tht. micKst, the nirb 
nation, and the audacity, forcibly to slop her jouiney, and she 
felt tile necessity of having some countenance ami protection, 
at least till she -ihould gel beyond tlieir rca< h VMulc thesi* 
thing*) passed through her mmd, much faster than our pen and 
ink. can record, or even the rcadei's eye collect ihc moaning of 
Its traces, Jcanie found htrscU in n hand'soint. library, and in 

I A piovcrbiil and punnlnf' eitpicsJion in ihat ctiuniy, U mt mxiE ilut » 
perxoa is not very dever 
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the presence of the Hector of Willtngham The well-furnished 
presses and shelves which surrounded the large and handsome 
dpariment, contained moie books than Jeanie imagined existed 
111 the world) being accii&lomed to consider us an extensive 
colli ction h.o fir shelves, each about three feot long, which 
tont.'incd her father’s treasured volumes, the whole pith and 
marroiv, as he used sometimes to boast, of modern divinity, 
An oircr>, globes, a telescope, and some other scientific imple 
iiwnts, lonveycd to Jennc an impression of admiration and 
wonder not unrimed with feai , foi, in her ignorant appre 
hcnsirm, they ter mr d ratlu'i adapted for magical pur|>oscs llian 
any other, and a few stufled animals (as the Rector was fond 
uf natural history) added to the impressive character of the 
apartment 

Mr Staunton spoke to her with great mildness He ob- 
served that, although her appearance at church had been 
uncommon, and m strange, and, he must add, discreditable 
society, and calculated, upon the whole, to distuib the congre 
gation during divine worship, he wished, nevertheless, to bear 
her own account of herself before taking any steps which his 
duly might seem to demand He was a justice of peace, he 
informed her, as well as a clergyman 

“His honour" (for she would not say his reverence) "was 
very civil and kind,” was all that poor Jcanic could at first 
bring out 

'‘^Vho are you, young woman?" said the clergyman, more 
peremptorily—" and what do you do m this country, and m 
wvch company ? — We allow no slroUexs or vagvarvts here " 

“I am not a vagrant or a stioller, sir,” said Jeanie, a little 
roused by the supposition " I am a decent Scotch lass, 
travelling through the land on my own business and my own 
expenses, and 1 was so unhappy as to fall in with bad 
company, and was stopped a’ night on my journey And 
this puir creature, who is something light headed, let me out 
m the morning " 

*' Had company,” said the clergyman " I am olcaid, young 
woman, you have not been sufficiently anxious to avoid 
them " 

"Tndeed, air," returned Jcanic, "1 have been brought up 
to shun evil communication. But these wicked people were 
thieves, and stopped me by violence and mastery " 

"'rhievesl" said Mr, Staunton; “then you charge then* 
with robbery, I suppose?” 
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“ No, fair j they did not Ukt, so nmch 'is i butldlt from 
me, ttcred Jcanic, "nor did they use me ill, oLherwibc, 
*han by confining me 

fho rlcrgyman inquired into llio particMlais of her iiiivcn 
turc, \/hich sliL told him tiom point to point 

“'I his IS an cxtraordinnrj md not a veiy proliablc tiilt 
youn woiinn ' resumed l^lr blAuiii >ii Ilirt has Ifcn, 
atcoiclirig to j our ncroimt, a t,rcil violence coiiifiiiftcd witlioiil 
any xdcquilc motivi An you awin ol tlic Im of this 
country — that if you lodgi this ( h iq c you will be bound ovi i 
to prosLtute this ging? ’ 

Jranie did not undirstaiid hiiu and he cxplittu-ci that tin 
I nglish lavr in addition to the mconvenicnru susi uned by 
persons ssiio have !>een robbed or injured has tlic goodiitss 
to entrust to them the care and ihi expense of ippuami^ is 
prosecutors 

Jeanio said “ tti u her business at London w is express 
ail she wanted was that any gintlcman nould out of Christian 
charity, protect her to some town where she could lure horses 
and a guide, and fitully ’ she thoiighf, it would be her 
father’s mmd that she was not free to give testimony in an 
English court of justice, as the land wis not under a direct 
goapcl dispensation ' 

Mr Staunton stared a little, and asked if her father was a 
Quaker 

God forbid sir,* said Tcame — " He is nic schismatic not 
sectary, noi ever treated for sic black commodities as theirs 
and that’s wetl kend o’ hmi ’ 

“ And whit IS his name, pny? ’ said Mr Siiunton 
David Deans, sir, the cowfeedcr at Saint 1 eonaid s Crags 
near Edinburgh ' 

A deep groin from the int« room prevented the Itcclor 
from replying, and, exclaiming, ‘ Good God ! that unhappy 
boy I ’ he left Jeame alone and hastened into llii- outi r ajjirl 
ment 

Some noise and bustle wis hi ird but no one eaten d the 
library for the best part of m hour 
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CIIAPIKR XXXI! I 


Piul title I )-> Ions tn'idlfnlnp tr i «1< 

\i I ill'll ie il t ir cover ilM 
)• Itithl /I icli V iro not iii<) 

\\ I li III I til (I 1 unilit n >1 luioii 
I Lt' r-t 1 suUir il or 1 did 
Iir ilU iad(uUI reiiiotie woo, 

My •iWii or utl c s sill) lies me 
til jiliUnglejr lotil bllllint{ »> jUi. 

< OLfriDUlI 

Dt'RiNf. thr interval while ^hc wa*. thus left alone, Jeamc 
iituiiUily rt'voUed in Iter mind wh.it cotirse was best for her 
to pursiir She was impatient to continue her jouriiev, yet 
she leared s>ie covild not safely adventure to do so while the 
old li ij* anrl hrr assistants were m the neii»hboiirhood, without 
Tiikitiji \ ripfUtson of their violence She thought she could 
collect from the conversation which she had partly over 
heard, and also from the wild confessions of Madge Wildfiie, 
lint her mother had a deep and revengeful motive for ob- 
structing her journey if possible And from whom could she 
hope for ssistince if not from Mi Staunton? His wliole 
appeatance and demeanour seemed to encourage hei hopes 
His features were handsome, though marked with a deep cast 
of melancholy, his tone and language were gentle and en- 
couraging, and, as he lud served in the army for several 
vears during his youth, his air retained that easy frankness 
which 13 peculiar to the profession of arms He was, besides, 
■» nuni^icr of tha gn-jj/e! , and aithough a viorsft/pper, according 
to Jc line's notions, in the court of the Gentiles, and so be 
nightetl as to wear a surplice, although he re.ad the Common 
driver, and wrote down every word of his sermon before 
delivering it, and although he was, moreover, in strength of 
lungs, as well ns pith and marrow of doctrine, vastly inferior 
to brianprgcs Slormheivcn, Jcanie still thought he must be a 
very diflertnt person from Curate Kiltstoiip, and other pre 
hhral divines ol her /hlhtr’s earlier days, who used to get 
drunk in their canonical dress, and hound out the dragoons 
fli^ainst th( wandcruig Cimeronians The house leemed to 
ly in some disturb incc, but as she could not suppose she was 
altogether forgotten, she thought it better to remain quiet in 
the ajjartment where she had been left, till some one should 
take nonce of her 

The first who enteied was, to her no small delight, one of 
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her own sex, a motherly looking aged person of a housekeeper 
To her Jeanie explained her situation m a few words, and 
begged her Tssistance 

Tlie d/gnity of a housekeeper did not encourage too much 
familiwity with o peison who was at the Rector) on justice- 
l>usmcss, and whose character might seem in her eyes some 
what piecariQus , but she was civil, although distant 

“Her young master,” she said, “had had a bad accident by 
a fall fiom hib horse, which made him liable to fainting fits^ he 
liad been taken very ill just now, and it w is impossible his 
Reverence could see Jesnie for some time , but that she need 
not /ear liis doing all that w is just and proper in her belmlf the 
instant he could gel her busint ss attended to ” — She concluded 
by ofleriiig to show jeame a room, where she might remain till 
his Reverence was at leisure 

Our heroine took the opportunity to request the means of 
adjusting and changing her dress 
The housekeeper, m whose estimation order and clemliness 
ranked high among personal virtues, gladly complied with a 
request so reasonable , and the change of dress wluch /eaiiie's 
bundle furnished made so important an improvement in her 
appearance, that the old lady hardly knew the soiled and dis 
ordered traveller, whose attire showed the violence she had 
sustained, m the neat, clean, quieMookmg little Scotchwoman, 
WHO now stood before her Encouraged by such a favourable 
alteration in her appearance, Mis Dalton ventured to invite 
Jeanie to partake of her dinner, and was equally pleased with 
the decent propriety of her conduct during thit meal 
“ Thou canst read this book, canst thou, young woman ? ” 
said the old lady, when their meal was concluded, laying her 
hand upon a large Bible 

“ I hope sac, madam,” said Jeanie, surprised at the questjon , 
“my father wad hae wanted mony a thing, ere I had ■wanted 
i/iat schuhng “ 

“The better sign of him, young woman There are men 
here well to pass in the world would not want their share of a 
Leicester plover, and th it’s a bag pudding, if fasting for three 
hours would make all their poor children rend the Bible 
from end to end Take thou the book, then, for my eyes 
are bomething da^ed, and read wheie thou listest — it's the only 
book thou c.inst not happen wiong m ” 

Jeanie ivas at first tempted to turn up the parable of the 
good Samaritan, but her conscience checked her, as if it were 
M *34 
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an use o( Sf'npture, not for her own edificaljon, but to work 
upon the mind of others for the relief of her worldly Afflictions , 
'ind iindir this scrupulous sense of duty, she selected, in 
{)rcfi‘r( nt« , a chapter of the prophet Isanh, and read it, 
notwithstanding her northern accent and tone, with a devout 
propru ly, Viliw h greatly edihcd Mrs Dallon 

" Ah,” slic said, *' an all Scotchwomen were sic as thou 1 — 
f>ut it w IS our lutk to get born devils of tby country, I think 
— I V(ry one worst than t’other If thou knowest of any tidy 
liss like thysi 11, that i;uiltd a phet, and could bring a good 
<li inch r. Slid would not go hiking about to wskes and fain, 
stitl \/or«. shoes and stockings all the day round — why, I’ll not 
say liiit we might find room for her at the Rectory Hast no 
cousin or sibti r, hss, that such an offer would suit ? ” 

This was tcuchm'' upon a sore point, but Jeanie was spared 
the pun of replying by the enliance of the same man servant 
she h id Sf'cn before 

" Ml aster wishes to see the young woman fiom Scotland," 
was Tunimas’s address 

” Go to his Reverence, my dear as fast as you ran, and tell 
htm all your story — his Reverence is a kind man," said Mri 
Dalton “ I will fold down the leaf, and make you a cup 
of tea, with some nice muffin, against you come down, and 
chats what you seldom see in Scotland, girl *' 

“ Measter’s waiting for the young woman, ’ said Tummas 
impahentl) 

” Well, Mr Jack Sauce, and what is your business to put m 
your oir i'— And how often must I tell you to call Mr Staun- 
ton hi4 Rcvtrence, seeing as he is a dignified clergyman, and 
not be meastenng, meastermg him, as if he were a lutle petty 
squire ? ’ 

As Jeanie was now at the door, and ready to accompany 
runiiuas, the footman said nothing till be got into the passage, 
when he miutercd, *' Ihere are rooe roasters than one in ihis 
house, and I think we shall have a mistress too, an Dame 
Dalton carnes it thus " 

Tummas led the way through a more intricate range of 
passages than Jeanie bad yet threaded, and ushered her into 
on apartment winch was darkened by the closing of most 
of the window shutters, and m which was a bed with the 
curtains partly drawn 

'* Here is the young woman, sir,” said Tummas 

“Very well,” said a voice from the bed, but not that of hii, 
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Reverence , “ be ready to answer the bell, and leave the 
room " 

" There is some mistake,” said Jeanie, confounded at find 
mg herself in the apartment of an invalid , “ the servant told 
me that the miniiiter 

“ Don't trouble yourself,” said the invalid, “ there is no 
mistake 1 know more of yout aflairs than my father, and 
I can marvage them better — Leave the room, Tom” Ihe 
servant obeyed — “We must not,” said the invalid, “ lose time, 
when w( have little to lose Open the shutter of that window “ 

She did so, and, as he drew aside the curtain of his bed, the 
light fell on his pale countenance, as, turban’d ivith bandages, 
and dressed in a night-gown, he lay, seemingly exhausted, 
upon the bed, 

“Look at roe,” he said, “Jeanie Deans, can you not 
recollect me ? ” 

“No, sir," said she, full of surprise “I was never in this 
country before ” 

“But I may have been m yours Think — recollect I 
should faint did 1 name the name you are roost deaily bound 
to loathe and to detest Think — remember I” 

A terrible recollection flashed on Jeanie, which every tone 
of the speaker confirmed, and which his next words rendered 
certainty 

“Be composed — remember Muschat's Caiin, and the moon 
light night I " 

Jeanie sunk down on a chair, with clasped hands, and 
gasped in agony 

“Yes, here I lie," he said, “like a crushed snake, writhing 
with impatiedce at my incapacity of motion — here I lie, when 
I ought to have been m Edinburgh, trying every means to save 
a life that is dearer to me than my own — How la your sister ’ 
— liow fares it with her ? — condemned to death, I know it, 
by this time 1 Oh, the horse that earned me safely on a 
thousand errands of folly and wickedness, that he should have 
broke down with me on the only good mission I have under- 
taken for years I But I must lein in my passion — my frame 
cannot endure it, and I have much to say Give me some of 
the cordial which stands on that table — Why do you tremble? 
But you have too good cause —-Let it stand — I need it not " 

Jeanie, however reluctant, approached him with the cup 
into which she had poured the draught, and could not forbear 
saying, “There is a cordial for the mind, sir, if the wicked 
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Will turn from their transgressions, and seek to the Physician 
of souls ' 

“Silence I" he said sternly — -“and yet I thank you But 
tell rnc, and lose no time 111 doing so, what you ire doing in 
this ( oiintry ? Remember, though I have been your sister s 
wor^t Lnciiiy, yet J >m 11 serve her with the beat of my blood, 
ind I will serve you for her sake, and no one can serve you 
in suoti puipose, for no one cm know the circumstances so 
will - so speik Vrithout fear 

“I am not ifraid, sii ” said Jtanic, colkrtmg hei spirits 
" I Inist in God , and if it pleases Him to redeem my sister's 
capliviiy, It IS all I seek, whosoever be the instrument But 
sir, to be plain with you, I daic not u‘‘c >oiir counsel, unless I 
were en ibled to set that it accords with the Uw which I must 
rely upon 

“ llu devil take the punt in I cried George Staunton for 
so v,c. must now call him, — “ I beg youc pardon , but I am 
natunlly impatient and you drive me nnd ' What harm can 
It possibly do you to tell me in what situition your sister 
stands and your own expectations of being able to assist her? 
It IS time enough to refuse my advice avhen I oficr any winch 
you may think improper I speak calmly to you, though 'tis 
against my nature — but don't urge me to impatience — it will 
only render me incapable of serving Efliie ' 

Ihere was m the looks and words of this unhappy young 
man a sort of restrained eagerness and impetuosity, which 
seemed to prey upon itself, as the impatience of a fiery steed 
fatigues itself with churning upon the bit After a moment's 
consideration, it occurred to Jeanie that she was not entitled 
to withhold from him, whether on her sister's aciount or her 
own the account of the fatal consequences of the criine which 
he had committed, nor to reject such advice, being in itself 
lawful and innocent, as he might be able to suggest in the way 
of remedy Accordingly, in as few words as she couJd express 
It, she told the history of her sislei s Inal and condemnation, 
and of her own jonrnej as far as Newark He appeared to 
listen in tlic utmost agony of mmd, yet repressed every violent 
symptom of emotion, whether by gesture or iiound, which 
might have interrupted the speaker and stretched on his 
couch like the Mexican monarch on his bed of live coals, only 
the contortions of Ins cheek, and the quivering of his limbs, 
gave indication of his su/fenng^ lo much of what she said 
he listened with stifled groans, as if be were only hearing those 
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jiiseries confirmedi whose fatal reality he had known before, 
but when she pursued her tale thiough the circumstances 
which had interrupted her journey, extreme surprise and 
earnest attention appealed to succeed to the symptoms of 
remorse which he had before exhibited He^questioned Jeanie 
closely concerning the appearance of the two men, and the 
conversation which she had oveiheard between the taller of 
them and the woman 

When Jeanie mentioned the old woman having alluded to 
her foster son — "It is too tiue,” he said, "and the source 
from which] I derived food, when an infant, must have com- 
municated to me the wretched — the fated — propensity to 
vices tliat were strangers in my own family — But go on ” 
Jeanie passed slightly over her journey m company with 
Madge, having no inclination to repeat what might be the 
effect of mere raving on the part of her companion, and 
therefore her tale was now closed 
Young Staunton lay for a moment m profound meditation, 
and at length spoke with more composure than he had yet 
displayed during their interview — ‘‘You are a sensible, as 
well as a good young woman, Jeanie Deans, and I will tell 
you more of my story than I have told to any one — Story did 
I call It? — it IS a tissue of folly, guilt, and misery — But take 
notice — I do it because I desire your confidence in return — 
that IS, that you will act m this dismal matter by my advice 
and direction Therefore do I speak ” 

" I will do what IS fitting for a sister, and a daughter, and a 
Christian woman to do," said Jeanie , ** but do not tell me any 
of your secrets — It is not good that I should come into your 
counsel, or listen to the doctrine which caiiseth to eri " 

" Simple fool 1 ” said the young man " Look at me My 
head is not horned, my foot is not cloven, my hands are not 
garnished with talons, and, since I am not the very devil 
himself, what interest can any one else have in destroying tlie 
hopes with which you comloit or fool yourself? Listen to me 
fwtjently, jird you wjJJ Jind tJiat, when you have ‘heard my 
counsel, you may go to the seventh, heaven with it in your 
pocket, if you have a mind, and not feel yourself an ounce 
heavier in the ascent 

At the risk of being somewhat heavy, as explanations usually 
prove, we must hete endeavour ito combine into a distinct 
narrative, information which the invalid communicated in a 
manner at once too circumstantial, and too much broken by 
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passion, to idinit of our giving his precise words Part of 
It, indctd, he read from a manuscript, which he had per 
hap-5 drawn up for the information of his relations after 
his dcr^ise 

“ To make my lilf* short — thii wretched hag — this Margaret 
Muidockson, was the wife of a favourite servant of my father, 

hli hill been rny mirsc, — her husband was dead, — she 
resided in a cottage near this pi icc , — she had a daughter who 
grew up, and vns then a beiutiful but very giddy girl, her 
mother endenvoun'd to promote her marriage wit* an old 
and ivcdtliy churl in the nughboiirhood , — the girl saw me 
frt-fiuenlly — Slic was famihir with me, as our connection 
seemed to permit — and I — m a word, I wronged her cruelly — 
It was not so bad as your sister’s buiincss, but it was sufti- 
ciently villainous — her folly should luve been her protection 
boon after this I was sent abroad — To do my father justice, if 
I have turned out a hend, it is not his fault — he used the best 
means When I returned, I found the wretched mother and 
daughter hid fallen into disgrace, and were chased from this 
country — ^Cy deep share in (heir shame and misery was dis> 
coverLd— rny father used very harsh language — we quarrelled 
I left his house, and led a life of strange adventure, resolving 
never again to see my father or my father’s home 

"And now comes the storyl — ^Jcanie, I put my life into 
your hands, and not only my own life, which, God knows, 
IS not wortli saving, but the happiness of a respectable old 
man, and the honour of a family of consideration My love 
of low society, as such propensities as I was cursed with are 
usu.illy termed, was, I think, of an uncommon kind, and 
indi( ated a uatuie, which, if not depraved by early debauchery, 
would have been fit for belter things I did not so much 
delight m the wild revel, the low humour, the unconfined 
liberty of those with whom I associated, as in the spirit of 
adventure, presence of mind m peril, and sharpness of in 
tellcct Vihith they displayed in prosecuting their maraudings 

upon the teve"ue, O'- si'nla*’ adventures Have you looked 

round this rectory ? — is it not a sweet and pleasant retreat ? " 

Jeanie, alarmed at this sudden change of subject, replied in 
the affirmative 

"Weill I wish It had been ten Ihousatid fathoms under 
ground, with its church-lands, ind tithes, and all that belongs 
to It I Had It not been for this cuised rectory, I should have 
been permuted to follow the bent of my own inclinations and 
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the profession of arms, and half the courage and address that 
1 have displayed among smugglers and deer-stealers would 
have secured me an honourable rank among my cotitem 
poranes Why did I not go abroad when I left this house ' — 
Why did I leave it at all! — why — But it came to that point 
with me that it is madness to look back, and misery to look 
forward ” 

He paused, and then proceeded with more composure 

"The chances of a wandering life brought me unhappily 
to Scotland, to embroil myself m worse and more criminal 
actions than I had yet been concerned in It was now I 
became acquainted with Wilson, a remarkable man m his 
station of life, quiet, composed, and rcsohite, firm in mind, 
and uncommonly strong m person, gifted with a sort of lough 
eloquence which raised him above his companions Hitherto 
I had been 

‘ As dissolute as desperate yet ibrougU both 
Were sten some S|»rl >es ot a better hopr 

But it was this man’s misfortune, as well as mine, that, 
notwithstanding the difference of our rank and education, he 
acquired an extraordinary and fascinating influence over me, 
which I can only account for by the calm determination of his 
character being superior to the less sustained impetuosity of 
mine Where he led, I fell myself bound to follo\\ , and 
strange was the courage and address which he displayed in 
his pursuits While I was engiged in despeiate adventures, 
under so stiange and dangerous a preceptor, I became 
acquainted with your unfortunate sister at some sports of 
the young people in the suburbs, which she frequented b> 
stealth — and her rum proved an interlude to the tragic scenes 
m which I was now deeply engaged Yet this let me say — 
the villainy was not premeditated, and I was firmly resolved 
to do her all the justice which marriage could do, so soon 
as I should be able to extricate mystlf from my unhappy 
course of life, and embrace some one more suited to my 
birth I had wild visions — vibiom ol conducting her a^ if 
to some poor retreat, and introducing her at once to rank 
and fortune she never dreamt of A fnend, at my request, 
attempted a negotiation with my father, which was protracted 
for some time, and renewed at diftereut intervals At length, 
and just when I expected my father's pardon, he learned by 
some means or other of my mfkmy, painted in even exaggerated 
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rolours, which wis, God knows, unnecessary He ivrote me 
a letter— how it found me out, I know not — enclosing me 
a sum of money, and disowning me for ever I becdnie 
devpenif— I became frantic— I readily joined VVikon in a 
pi„nlous smug, ling adventure in which we miscarried, and was 
willingly blinded by his logic to consider the robbery of the 
oflu ( r of the customs m I'llc as a fair and honourable reprisal 
ilulurlo I had observed a certiin line in iny criminality, and 
stood free of assaults upon personal property, but now I felt 
i s.ild pkisiire m disgrarnig myself as much as possible 
" Hie plunder was no object to me I abindoned that to 
my ronir ides, and only asked the post of danger I rcmembei 
well, til It when I stood with my drawn sword guarding the 
door while they coinnuiied the lolony, I had not a thought of 
my own safely 1 was only mcrJitating on my sense ol sup 
posed wrung from my family, my impotent thirst ol vengeance, 
and how i( would sound in the haughty ears of the family of 
Willingham, that one of their descendants, and the heir 
appuent of their honours, should peiish by the hands of the 
hangman for robbing a Scottish gauger of a sum not equal 
to one iifth part of the money I had in my pocket book We 
were taken — I expected no less We were condemned— that 
also I looked for But death, as he approached nearer, looked 
grimly , and the recollection ol your sister’s destitute condition 
determined me on an elfort to save my life — I forgot to tell 
joo, that in Kdinburgh I again met the woman MurdocUson 
and her daughter She had followed the camp when young, 
and had now, under pretence of a trifling traffic, resumed 
predatory habits, with which she had already been too familiar 
Our first meeting was stormy, but I was liberal of whit money 
I had, and .he forgot, or seemed to forget, the injury her 
daughter had received The unfortunate girl herself seemed 
hardly even to know her seducer, far less to retain any sense 
of the injury she had received Her mind is totally alienated, 
which, according to her inotlier’s account, is sometimes the 
consequence of an unfavourable confinement But it was 
my Here was another stone knitted round my neck to 

sink me into the pit of perdition Kvery look — every word ot 
this poor creature — her false spirits — her imperfect recollections 
— her allusions to things which she had forgotten, but which 
were recorded in my conscience, were stabs of a pomard— 
smbs did I say? — they were tearing with hot pincers, and 
scalding the taw wound with burning sulphur — they were to 
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be endured, however and they were endured — I retu n to my 
prison thoughts 

It WTS not the least miserable of them that >our sistei s 
time approached I knew her dread of you -incl of her father 
She often said she would die a thousand deaths ere you should 
know her shame — yet her confinement must be provided for 
1 knew this woman Murdockson was an infernal hig, but 1 
thought she loved me and that money would make her true 
She had ptucured a die for M'daon and a spimg saw for me , 
and she undertook readily to lake chaigc of Eftie during her 
illness in which she had skill enough to give the necessary 
assistance I gave hei the money whicli my fulicT had sent 
me It was settled that she should receive Cffic into her 
house m the meantime, and wait for farther directions from 
me, when I should effect my escape I communicated this 
purpose, and lecommended the old hag to poor Dlie by i letter, 
jn which I recollect that 1 endeavoured to su^iport the ebaraefer 
of Macheath under condemnation — a fine gay bold faced 
ruftian who is game to the last Such and so wretchedly 
poor was my ambition I Yet I bad icsolved to forsake the 
couises I had been engaged m, should I be so fortunate as 
to escape the gibbet My design was to many your sister 
and go over to the \Ve->t Indies I had sull a considerable 
sum of money left and I tiusted to be able in one way or 
other to prbvide for myself and my wife 

* We made the attempt to escape, and by the obstinacy of 
Wilson, who insisted upon going hist, it totally niiscarned 
The undaunted and self denied mannet m which he sacrificed 
himself to redeem his error, and accomplish my escape from 
the Tolbooth Church, you must have heard of— all Scotland 
rang with it It was a gallant and extraordinary deed — All 
men spoke of it — all men, even Ihosc who most condemned 
the habits and crimes of this self devoted man praised the 
lieroism of his friendship I have many vires, but cowardice, 
or want of gratitude arc none of the number I resolved to 
requite his generosity and even your sister's safety became 
a secondary consideration with me for the time To efTecl 
Wilsons liberation was my principal object, and I doubled 
not to find the means 

“ Yet I did not forgU Lflie neither 1 he bloodhounds of 
the law were so close after me, that I dared not trust myself 
near any of my old haunts, but old Murdockson met me by 
appointment, and informed me that your sister had happily 
*M 
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been dt’ivered of a boy I charged tlie hag to keep her 
patient's mind easy* and let her vrant for nothing that money 
could purciiase, and I iclreated to Fife, where, among my old 
associate h of ^V'llson's gang, I hid myself in those places of 
conccilmciit where the men engaged in that desperate trade 
are used l<i find security for themselves and their uncustomed 
goods Men who are disobedient both to human nnd divine 
laws, arc nut alw lys insensible to the claims of courage and 
tfcncrosily We were assured that the mob of Edinburgh, 
Irongly luo/ed with the hardships of Wilson’s situation, and 
the gklluitry of hts conduct, would back any bold attempt 
that might be made to rescue him even from the foot of 
the gibbet Desperate as the attempt seemed, upon my 
declaring mvself leuly to lead the onset on the guard, 1 
lound no want of followers who engaged to stand by me, 
md rtturned to Lolhnn, soon joined by some steady isso 
ciates, prepired to act whenever the occasion might require 

“ I have no doubt X should have rescued him from the very 
roose that dangled over his head,” he continued with naima' 
tion, which setined a flash ol the interest which he had taken 
in such exjiloits^ "but amongst other precautions, the magis 
trates had taken one, suggested, as we afterwards learned, by 
the unliapp) wretch Portcous, which effectually disconcerted 
my measures i hey anticipated, by half-an-hour, the ordinary 
period for execution , and, as it had been resolved amongst 
us, that, for fear of observation from the officers of justice, we 
should not show ourselves upon the street until the time ol 
action approachod, it followed that all was over before our 
attempt at a rescue commenced It did commence, however, 
and 1 gamed the scaffold and cut the rope with my own hand 
It was too laU ' The bold, stouthearted, generous criminal 
was tio more — and vengeance was all that remained to us — 
a vengeance, as I then thought, doubly due from my hand, to 
whom Wilson had given life and liberty when he could as 
c.isily have secured his own ** 

“ 0 sir,” said Jeanie, " did the Senpture never come into 
your mind, ‘ Vengeance is mine, and I will repay it ' ? ” 

'* Scripture ? Why, I hid not opened a Bible for five years,” 
answered StTunton 

"Wae's me, sirs,” said Jeanie — "and a minister’s son 
too ' " 

"It IS natural for you to say so, j'ot do not internipt rnc, 
but let me finish my most accursed history. The beast, 
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Porteou'', who kept firing on the people long after it had 
ceased to be necessary, became the object of their hatred 
for having overdone his duty, and of mine for having done 
it too well We — that is, 1 and the other determined friends 

of Wilson — resolved to be avenged , but caution was necessary 
J thought I had been marked by one of the ofhLcrs, and there- 
fore continued to lurk about the vicinity of Edinburgh, but 
without daring to venture within the walls At length, I visited, 
at the hazard of niy life, the place where I hoped to find my 
future wife and my son — they were both gone Damt Mur- 
dockson informed me, that so soon as Effie heard of the mis- 
carriage of the attempt to rescue Wilson, and the hot pursuit 
after me, she fell into a brain fever, and that being one day 
obliged to go out on some necessary business and leave her 
alone, she had taken that oppoitunity to escTpe, and she had 
not seen her since I loaded her with reproaches, to which she 
listened with the most provoking and callous composure , for it 
IS one of her attributes, that, violent and fierce as she is upon 
most occasions, there are some m which slie shows the most 
imperturbable calmness I threatened her with justice, she 
said I had more reason to fear justice than she had I felt 
slie was right, and was silenced I threatened her with 
vengeance , she replied in nearly the same words, that, to 
judge by injuries received, 1 had more reason to fear her 
vengeance, than she to dread mine She was again right, 
and I was left without an answer I flung myseJf horn her 
m indignation, and employed a comrade to make inquiry in 
the neighbourhood of Samt Leonard’s concerning your sister, 
but ere 1 received his answer, the opening quest of a well- 
scenff’d terrier of the law drove me from the vicinity of Edin 
burgh to a more distant and secluded phace of concealment 
A secret and trusty emissary at length brought me the account 
of Porteous’s condemnation, and of your sister’s imprisonment 
on a criminal charge, thus astounding one of mine ears, while 
he gratified the other 

'^lagnm wntured to the Pleasattcc — again charged Mur 
dockson with treachery to the unfortunate Effie and her child, 
though I could conceive no reason, save that of appropriating 
the whole of the money I had lodged with her Your narra 
tive throws light on this, and shows another motive, not less 
powerful because less evident — the dcsireof wreaking vengeance 
on the seducer of her daughter, — the destroyer at once of her 
reason and reputation Great God I how I wish that, instead 
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of the revenge she made choice of, she had delivered me up to 
the Lord ' ” 

" Piut wlmt account did the wretched woman give of Effie 
and ihc bairn?” said Jcanie, who, during this long and 
agitating narrative, had firmness and discernment enough to 
Vt,!,!) her eye on such points as might throw light on her 
sistc r s misfortunes 

“She would givu none,” said Staunton, “she said the 
mother undo a moonlight flitting from her house, willi the 
infant in lier arms-- that she had never seen either of them 
since -that the hss might have thrown the child into tlic 
Norlli Eodi or the Qunry Holes, for what she knew, and it 
H IS lihe enough sht had done so ” 

“ And how came you to believe that she did not speak the 
fatal truth ?” said leanie, trembling 

“ Because, on this second occasion, I saw her daughter, and 
I understood from her, that, m fact, the child had been 
removed or destroyed during the illness of the mother But 
all knowledge to be got from her is so uncertain and indirect, 
that I could not collect any farther circumstances Only the 
diabolical character ot Old Murdockson makes me augur the 
worst ” 

The last account agrees with that given by my poor sister,” 
satd Jeanie , *' but gang on wi' yoiir am tale, sir ” 

“ Of this I am certain,” said Staunton, “ that Eflie, m her 
senses, and with her knowledge, never injured living creature 
— But what could I do in her exculpation ? — Nothing — and, 
therclore, m> whole thoughts were turned towards her safety 
I was under the cursed necessity of supj'ressing my feelings 
towards Murdockson , my life was in the hag's hand — that 
I cared not for , but on my life hung that of your sister I 
spoke the mctch lair, 1 appeared to confide in her, and to 
me, so far as I was personally concerned, she gave proofs of 
extraordinary fidelity I was ot first uncertain what measures 
T ought to adopt for your sister's liberation, when the general 
rdge exated sni^i7g the atieetts of Edmbitr^h an accoimt of 
the reprieve of Potteous, suggested to me the daring idea of 
forcing the jail, and at once carrying off your sister fiom the 
clutches of the law, and bringing to condign punishment a 
miscreant, wlio had tormented the unfortunate Wilson even 
in the hour of death, as if he had been a wild Indian taken 
captive by an hostile tribe I Bung myself among the multi- 
tude in the moment of fermentation — so did others among 
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Wilson’s, mates, v.ho had, like me, been disappointed m the 
hope of glutting their eyes with Porleous's execution All 
was organised, and I wai chosen for the captain I felt not — 

I do not now feel, compunction for wliat was to be done, and 
has since been executed ” 

“ Oh, God forgive ye, sir, and bring ye to a better sense of 
you'- ways ‘ " c-tthmed Jeamo, in honor at the avowai of such 
violent sentiments 

“Amen," replied Staunton, “if niy sentiments are wrong 
But I repeat, that, although willing to aid the deed, I could 
have wished them to have chosen another leadei , because I 
foresaw that the great and general duty of the night would 
interfere with the assistance which I proposed to render Lltie 
I gave a coniinission, however, to a trusty friend to protect hn 
to a place of safety, so soon as the fatal procession Ind left the 
jail But for no persuasions which I could use m the hurry 
of the moment, or which my comrade employed at more 
Jengi/i, after che mob had taken a clifterent direction, could 
the unfortunate girl be prevailed upon to leave the prison 
His arguments were all wasted upon the infatuated victim, 
and he was obliged to leave her in order to attend to his own 
safety Such was his account, but, peihaps, he persevered 
less steadily m liis attempt to persuade her than I would 
have done " 

“ Effie was right to remain," said Jeame , “ and I love her 
the belter for it " 

“ Why will you say so ? " said Staunton 

“You cannot understand my reasons, sir, if I should rendei 
them, answered Jeame composedly, "they that thirst for 
the blood of their enemies have no taste for the well spring 
of life" 

“My hopes,” said Staunton, " weie thus a second time diS' 
appointed My next elforls were to bring her through her 
trial by means of yourself How I urged it, and where, you 
cannot have forgotten 1 do not blaini. you lor your refusal ^ 
it was founded, I am convinced, on principle, and not on 
indifTerence to your s'bler’s fate For me, judge of me as a 
man frantic , I knew not what hand to turn to, arid all my 
efforts Were unavailing In this condition, and close besc t on 
all sides, I thought of what might be done by means of mv 
family, ind their influence I fled fiom Scotland — I reaelifed 
this place — my miserably wasted and unhappy appearance 
procured me from my father that pardon, which \ parent luida 
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It SO hard to reluse, even to the mobl undeserving son And 
here I Imve awaittd in anguish of mind, which the condemned 
cniriin'il might envy, the event of your sister s trial ’ 

'* Witnnut talnng any steps for her relief?' said Jeamt 
“ lo the last 1 hoped her case might terminate more 
favourably, and it is only two days since that the fatal 
tulings readied me My resolution was instantly taken I 
mount* d my best horse with the purpose of making the 
utmost haslo to I ondon, and there compounding with Sir 
Robert Walpole for your sister’s safety, by surrendering to 
liim, in the person of the heir of the fimily ot Willingham, 
trie notonoub George Robertson, the accomplice of Wilson, 
the breaker of the Tolbooth prison, and the well known 
leader of the Porteous mob “ 

"Butwould tint savcmysioter?” said Jeanic, mastonibhment 
*' ft 'would, as I should drive my bargain," said Stiuiiton 
"Queens love revenge as well as Ihcir subjects — Little as you 
seem to esteem it, it is a poi&on which pleases all palates, 
from the prince to the peasant Prime ministers love no less 
the power of pleasing sovereigns by gratifying their passions 
The life of an obscure village girl ? Why, 1 might ask the best 
of the crown jewels for la)ing the head of such an insolent 
conspiracy at the foot of her Majesty, with a certainty of being 
gratified All my other plans have failed, but this could not 
—Heaven is just, however, and would not honour me with 
making this voluntary atonement for the injury I have done 
your sister I had not rode ten miles, when my horse, the 
best and most sure footed animal xn this country, fell with me 
on a level piece of road, as if he had been struck by a cannon 
shot I was greatly hurt, and was brought back here in the 
miserable condition m which you now see me ” 

As young Staunton had come to the conclusion, the servant 
opened the door, and, with a voice which seemed intended 
rather for a signal, than merely the announcing of a visit, said, 
" Hib Reverence, sir, is coming upstairs to wait upon you ’ 

" } or God’s sake, bide yourself, Jeanie,^’ exclaimed Staunton, 
m that dressing closet I” 

“ No, sir," said TeaniCj “as I am here for nae ill, I canna 
take the shame of hiding mysell frae the master o’ the house " 
“But, good heavens'" exclaimed George Staunton, "do 
but consider' ’’ 

Ere he could complete the sentence, hjs father entered the 
apartment 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 

And nofv will pardou comfort klad le s draw 
Hie >outh troct v'ce7 will lionouc duty law? 

Craddu 

Jeanip arose from her seat, and made her quiet reverence, 
when the elder Mr Staunton entered the apartment His 
astonishment was extreme at finding his son in such company 
“I perceive, madim,'* he said, “I have made a mist nice 
respecting you, and ought to have left the task ot interrogat 
mg you, and of righting your wrongs, to this young man, with 
whom, doubtless, you have been formeily acquainted " 

“ It’s unwitting on my part that I am here,” said Jcanie , 
" the servant told me his master wished to speak with me ” 

“ There goes the purple coal over my ears,” murmured 
Tummaa " D — n her, why must she needs speak the truth, 
when she could have as well said anything else she had a 
mind ? " 

“George,” said Mr Staunton, “if you are still— as you 
have ever been — lost to all self respect, yon might at least 
have spared your father, and your father’s house, such a 
disgraceful scene as this ” 

“ Upon my life — upon my soul, sir I” said George, throwing 
his feet over the side of the bed, and stalling from his 
recumbent posture 

“Your life, sii interrupted his father, with melancholy 
sternness, — “ What sort of life has it been ? — Your soul I alas ' 
what regard have you ever paid to it? Take care to reform 
both ere offering either as pledges of your smuerity ” 

“ On my honour, sir, you do me wrong,” answered George 
Staunton , “ I have been all that you can call me that's bad, 
but m the present instance you do me injustice By my 
honour, you do ! ” 

" Ycu/f honour I ” said Jus Jhtber, and turned iroro him, 
with a look of the most upbraiding contempt, to Jeatne 
"Fiom you, young woman, I neither ask nor expert any 
explanation , but, as a father alike and as a clergyman, I 
lequest your departure from this house If your romantic 
story has been other than a pretext to find admission into it 
(which, from the society in which you fiist appeared, I may be 
permitted to doubt), you will find a justice of peace within 
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two inilts, with whom, more properly tlian with me, you iriTj 
lodge your complaint ’ 

1 his shall not be,” said George Staunton, starting up to 
his feet “ Sir, you arc naturally kind and humane — you 
shall not become cruel and inhospitable on my account 
Turn out that eavesdropping rascal," pointing to Thomas, 
'and gtt wlnt hartshorn drops, or what better receipt you 
hive against tainting, and I will explun to you m two words 
tlu f onncriion betwixt this young woman and me She shall 
not lose lur fan charadei through me I have clone too 
murh mischief to her faiiiily already, and I know too well 
wh It belongs to the loss of fame " 

" I cave the 100m, sir," said the Keclor to the servant, and 
when the man h id obeyed, he carelully shut the door behind 
him Then addressing his son, he said sternly, “Now, sir, 
what new proof of your ml uny have you to impart to me ? " 

Young Staunton was about to speak, but it was one of 
those moments wlieu persons, who, like Jeanie Deans, possess 
the advantage of a steady courage and iitnuflled temper, can 
assume the supenorit) over more ardent but less determined 
spirits 

“Sir,” she said to the elder Staunton, “ye have an un* 
doubted right to ask your am son to render a reason of his 
conduct But respecting me, I am but a wayfaring traveller, 
no ways obligated or indebted to you, unless it be for the meal 
of meat which, in my am country, is willingly gien by rich or 
poor, according to their ability, to those who need it, and for 
which, forby that, I am willing to make payment, if I didna 
clunk It would Ijo an affront to ofler siller in a hou&e like this 
— only I diiuu ken the fasluons of the country " 

“This IS all very well, young woman,” said the Rector, a 
good deal surprised, and unable to conjecture whether to 
impute Jennie s language to simplicity or impertinence — “ this 
may be all very well — but let me bring it to a point Why 
do ^ou stop tills young man’s mouth, and prevent his com 
manic iting to his lather, and Iiis best friend, an explanatiun 
(since lie vays he has one) of circumstances which seem in 
themseUes not a little suspicious?” 

“lie may tell of his am aflairs what he likes,” answered 
Jeanie , “ but my family and friends have nae right to hae ony 
stones told aiient them ■without their express desire, and, as 
they canna be here to speak for themselves, I entreat ye wadna 
ask Mr George Rob — I mean Staunton, or whatever his name 
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IS, ony questions anent me or my folk, for I maun be free to 
tell you, that he will neither have the hearing of a Christian or 
a gentleman, if he answers you igamst iny expiess desvie ” 
“Ihis IS the most evtiaordimry thing I ever met with,’’ ssid 
the Rector, as, after fixing his eyes ktcnly on the placid, yet 
modest countenance of Jeanie, he turned them suddenly upon 
his son “What have you to say, sir?” 

'* That I ftel I have been too hnsty in my promise, sir,” 
answeied George Stumton, "I have no title to make any 
communications respecting tht aflairs of this young per&on’s 
family without her assent ” 

'Ihe elder Mr Stumton turned lus eyes from one to the 
other with mirks ofsurpiise 

“This is inoie, and woisc, I fiar," he said, addressing his 
son, “than one of your frequent and disgiaceful connections — 
I insist upon knowing the mystery ’ 

“ I have already siid, sir,” replied his son rather sullenly, 
'‘tint I have no title to mention the affairs of this young 
woman's family without her consent ” 

“And I hae me mysteries to explain, sii," said Jeame, “but 
only to pray you, as a prexchci of the gospel and a gentleman, 
to peimit me to go safe to the next public house on the Lunnon 
road " 

“ I shall take caie of your safety,” slid young Staunton , 
“you need ask that fivoui from no one " 

“Do you say so before my face?” said the justly incensed 
father “Perhaps, sir, you intend to fill up the cup of dis 
obedience and profligacy by forming a low and disgraceful 
marriage? Rut Jet me bid you beware ” 

“If you weie feared for sic a thing happening wi’ me, sir," 
said Jeanie, “ 1 can only say, that not for all the land that Ives 
between the twa ends of the lainbow wad I be the woman that 
should wed your son ” 

“There is something very singular in all this,” said the elder 
Staunton , “ follow me into the next room, young woman ” 

“ Hear me speak first,” said the young man “ I have but 
one word to say I confide entirely in \om prudence, tell 
my father as much or as little of these matters as you will, he 
shall know neither more nor less from me ” 

His father darted at him a glance of indignation, which 
softened into sorrow as he saw him sink down on the couch, 
exhausted nith the scene he had undergone Pie left the 
xapartment, and Jeanie followed him, George Staunton raisin 
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himnf'lf as she passed the doorwiy, and pronouncing the word, 
“ Rernemher ' ” m a tone as monitory as it nas utteied by 
Charles I upon the scaffold I lie elder Staunton led the way 
into a siiull pirloiir, and shut the door 

Ynuiig woman,'’ said he, “ there is something in your face 
and appearance that marks both sense and simplicity, and if I 
am not deceived, innocence also — Should it be otherwise, I 
cm only '■ay, you ar< the most accomplished hypoctite I hivt, 
ever bci n — 1 ask to know no secret that you have unwilling 
nc'‘s to divulge, least of all those which concern my son Ills 
conduct Ins given me too much unhappiness to permit me to 
hope comfort or satisfaction from him If you are such as I 
suppose you, believe me, that whatever unhappy circumstances 
may have connected you with George Staunton, the sooner 
you bi ik them through the better ” 

"I think I understand your meaning, sir,’ replied Jeamc, 
“and IS ye are sac /rank as to speak o Uie young gentJowan 
in SIC a way, I must needs say that it is but the second time of 
my speaking wi' him in our lives, and what I hae heard frae 
him on these twa occasions has been such that I never wish to 
hear the like again ’’ 

“ Tlicn it is your real intention to leave this part of the 
country, and proceed to London?" said the Rector 
“ Certainly sir , for I may say, in one sense, that the avenger 
of blood is behind me, and if I were but assured against 
mischief by the way ’’ 

“ I have made mfluiry,” said the clergyman, “ after the 
suspicious chaincters you described They have left their 
place of rendezvous, but as they may be lurking m the 
neighbourhood, and as you say you have special reason to 
apprehend violence from them, I will put yrou under the chaige 
of a steady person who will protect you as far as Stamford, 
and see you into a light coach, which goes from thence to 
London ’’ 

“A coach isr not for the like of me, sir,*' said Jeanie, to 
whom the idea of a stage coach was unknown, as, indeed, they 
were then only used in the neighbourhood of London 
Mr Staunton bnefly explained that she would find tliat mode 
of convenience more commodious, cheaper, and more safe, 
than travelling on horseback She evprcssed her gratitude 
with so much singleness of heart that he waa induced to ask 
her whether she wanted the pecuniary means of prosecuting 
her journey She thanked him, but said she had enough for 
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her purpo&e , and, indeed, she had husbanded her stock with 
great care This reply served also to remove some doubts, 
which naturally enough still floated in Mr Staunton^s mind, 
respecting her character and real purpose, and satished him, at 
least, th It money did not enter into her scheme ot deception, 
if an impostor she should jirovc He next requested to know 
what part of the city she wished to go to 
"To a \eiy decent merchant, a cousin o' my am, a Mrs 
Glass, sir, that sells snuff and tobacco, at the sign o’ the 
Thistle, soraegate in the town ” 

Jeanie communicated this intelligence with a feeling that a 
connection so respectable ought to give her consequence in the 
eyes of Mr Staunton, and she was a good deal surpiised 
when he answered— 

" And IS this woman your only acquaintance m London, my 
poor girl ? and have >ou really no bettei knowledge wheie she 
IS to be found 

" I was gaun to see the Duke of Argylc, forby Mrs Glass,'’ 
said Jeame , "and if your honour thinks it would be best to 
go there first, and get some of his Grace's folk to show me my 
cousin’s shop ’’ 

"Are you acquainted with any of the Duke of Argyle’s 
people?" said the Rector 
"No, sir " 

"Her brain must be something touched after all, or it 
would be impossible for her to rely on such introductions — 
Well," said he aloud, " I must not inquire into the cause of 
your journey, and so I cannot be fit to give you advice how 
to manage it But the landlady of the house where the coach 
stops IS a very decent person, and as I use her house some 
hmes, I will give you a recommendation to her ’’ 

Jeanie thanked him for his kindness with lier best courtesy, 
and said, " lhat with his honour's line, and ane from worthy 
Mrs Bickerton, that keeps the Seven Stars at York, she did 
not doubt to be well taken out in Lunnoii ” 

" And now," said he, " I presume you will be desirous to 
set out immediately " 

"It I had been in an inn, sir, or any suitable resting-place,’ 
answered Jeanie, "I wad not have presumed to use the 
Lord’s day for travelling, but as I am on a journey of mercy, 
I trust my doing so will not be imputed " 

"You may, if you choose, remain with Mrs Dalton for the 
evening , but I desire you will have no further correspondence 
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With my son, who is not a proper counsellor for a person of 
your agt, wliatover your dillicullu s may be " 

“ Your lionoiir spLaks ower truly in that,” said Jeaiiie , “ it 
was not with my will that I spoke wi’him just now, and — 
not to wish the nllenian onything but gude — I never wish 
to SIC him between the cen again ’ 

"If you pU ibe,” addrd the Rtctor, “as you setm to be 
a 'leruiiisly clispostd young woman, you m.iy attend family 
worship in tin hill this ovuimq ” 

"I think your honour,” s iitl Jcanic, “but I am doubtful 
if niy attcndatice would be to cdilicatiou ” 

" llow,” Slid the Rector, “so young, and already unfortu- 
nate enough to have doubts upon the duties of leligion 1 ” 
"God lorbid, sir," icplicd Jeame, “Uw not for that, but 
I li ivc been bred in the faith of the suffeung remnant of the 
Presibytoriaii doctiinc in bcotland, and I am doubtful jf I can 
lawfully attend upon your fashion of worship, seeing it has 
been leslifled agaiiut by many precious souls of our Icirk, and 
specially by my worthy father " 

"Well, my good girl,” said the Rector, with a good* 
humoured smile, "far be it from me to pul any force upon 
your conscience , and yet you ought to recollect that the same 
divine grace disp;.ii5es its streams to other kingdoms as well 
as to Scotland As it is as essential to our spiritual, as water 
to our eaithly wants, its spimgs, various m character, yet alike 
efficacious in virtue, are to be found m abundance throughout 
the Christian world " 

"Ay, but,” said Jeame, “though the waters maybe alike, 
yet, with your worships leave, the blessing upon them may 
not bo equal It would have been in vain for Naaman the 
Syrian leiier to have bathed in Phirphar and Abana, nvers 
of Damascus, when it was only the waters of Jordan that were 
saiKiilicd for the cure " 

" Well,” said tire Rector, “we will not enter upon the great 
debate betwixt our national churches at present We must 
endeavour to sitisfyyou, that^ at least, amongst our errors, 
we preserve Cbrutian chanty, and a desire to assist our 
brethren ” 

He then ordeieil Mrs Dalton into his presence, and con- 
signed Jeame to her particular charge, with directions to be 
kind to lier, and with assurances, that, early m the morning, a 
trusty guide and a good horso should be ready to conduct her 
to Stamford lie then look a serious and digniGed, yet kind 
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leave of her, wishing her full success in the objects of her 
journey, which he said he doubted not were laudable, from 
the soundness of thinking which she had displajed in con 
versation 

Jeanie was again conducted by the housekeeper to her own 
apartment But the evening was not destined to piss over 
witliout further torment from young Staunton A paper was 
slipped into her hand by the faitlifiil liimmas, which inti- 
mated his young master's desire, or lather demand, to see her 
instantly, and assured her he had provided against interruption 
“'lell your young master,” said Jennie openly, and regard 
less of all the winks and signs by which 'lummas strove to 
nwke lier comprehend that Mrs DaJton w .19 not to be ad 
mitted into the secret of the correspondence, " that I pro 
tmsed faithfully to lits worthy fathei that 1 would not see him 
again ” 

“ Tumtnaa,” said >rrs Dalton, “ I think you might be much 
more creditably employed, considering the coat you wear, and 
the house you live in, than to be carrying messages between 
your young master and girls that chance to be m this house ” 

" Why, Mrs Dalton, as to that, I was hired to carry mes- 
sages, and not to ask any questions about them , and it's not 
for the like of me to refuse the young gentleman’s bidding, if 
he were a little wildish or so If there was harm meant, there’s 
no harm done, you sec ” 

“However,” said Mrs Dalton, “1 gie you fair warning, 
Tummas Ditton, that an I catch thee at this work again, his 
Beverence shall make a clear house of you ’* 

Tummas retired, abashed and in dismay The rest of the 
evening passed away without anything worthy of notice 
Jeanie enjoyed the comforts of a good bed and a sound 
sleep with grateful satisfaction, after the perils and hardships 
of the preceding day , and such was her fatigue, that she slept 
soundly until six o’clock, when she was awakened by Mrs 
Dalton, who acquainted her that her guide and horse were 
ready, and in attendance She hastily rose, and, after her 
morning devotions, was soon ready to resume her tiavelb 
The motherly care of the housekeeper had provided an euly 
breakfast, and, after she had partaken of tins reJresbmcnt, she 
found herself safe seated on a pillion behind a stout Lincoln 
shire peasant, who was, besides, armed with pistols, to protect 
her against any violence which might be offered 
They trudged on m silence for a mile or two along a country 
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roAcl which conducted them, by hedge and gateway, into the 
pnn< ipal hic’hway, a little beyond Grantham At length her 
master of the horsL asked her whether her name was not Jean, 
or Jane, iJeans She answered m the affirmative, with some 
surprise “ I lien here’s a bit of a note as concerns you,” said 
the man, handing it over his left shoulder “ It’s from young 
master, as I judge, and every man about Willinghrm 1 j fain to 
pk isur. him eillier for love or fear, for hell come to be land 
lord at last, let them say what they like *' 

Jeaiiie broke ihe seal of the note, avluch was addressed to 
her, and r( ul as follows — 

' You refuse to see me I suppose you are shocked at my 
character but, in painting mystlf such as I am, you should 
give me credit for my sincerity 1 am at least, no hypocrite 
You icfusc, liowever, to see me, and your conduct may be 
natural hutisitwi«e? I have expressed my anxiety lo repair 
your sisters misfortunes at the capensc of mv honour — niy 
family's honour — my own life, and you think me too debased 
to be admitted even to sacrifice what I have remaining of 
lionour, fame, and life, m her cause Well, if the offerer be 
despised, the victim is still equally at hand , and perhaps there 
may be justice in the decree of Heaven, that I shall not have 
the melancholy credit of appearing to make this sacrifice out 
of my own free good will You, as you have declined my 
concurrence, must take the whole upon youiself Go, then, 
to the Duke of Argyle, and, when other arguments fail you, 
tell him you have it m your power to bring to condign punish 
ment ihe most active conspirator m the Porleous mob He 
will hear you on this topic, should he be deaf to ever\ other 
Make your own terms, for they will be at your own making 
You know where I am to be found, and you may be assured 
I '\ill not give you the dark side of Ihe hill, as at Muschats 
Caim, 1 have no thoughts of stirring from the house I was 
horn in , like the hare, I shall be worried in the seat I started 
from I repeat it — make your own terras I need not remind 
you to .ask your sistei’s life, for lliat you will do of course , but 
make terms of advantage for yourself — ask Vicalth and reward 
- olTicc and income lor Buller— ask anything — you will get 
any thing - ind all for delivering to the hands of the executioner 
ft man most deserving of his office — one who, though young 
in years, is old in wickedness, and whose most earnest desire 
is, after the storms of an unquiet life, to sleep and be at rest ’ 

This extraordinary letter was subscribed with the initials G S 
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Jeame read it over once or twice with great attention, which 
the slow pice of the horse, as he stalked through a di-ep lane 
enabled her to do with lacility 

When she had perused this billet, her first employment was 
lo tear it into as small pieces as possible, and disperse these 
pieces m the air by a few at a time, so that a document con 
taming so perilous a secret might not fall into any other 
person’s hand 

llip question how far, in point of extremity, she was entitled 
to save her sister’s life by sicnficmg that of a person who 
though guilty towards the state, had done her no mjuiy, 
formed the next earnest and most painful subject of considt ra 
lion In one sense, indeed, it seemed as if denouncing the 
guilt of Staunton, the cause of her sisters errors and mis 
fortunes, would have been an act of just, and even providentul 
relnbution But Jeame, m the strict and severe lone of 
morality m which she was educated, had to consider not only 
the general aspect of a proposed action, but its justness and 
fitness in relation to the actor, before she could be, at cording 
to her own phrase, free to enter upon it What right had she 
to make a barter between the lives of Staunton and of bfiie, 
and to sacnfice the one for the safely of the other ? His 
guilt — that guilt for which he was amenable to the laws — 
was a crime against the public indeed, but it was not 
against her 

Neither did it seem to her that his shaie in the death of 
Porleous, though her mind revolted at the idea of using 
violence to any one, was in the relation of a common murder, 
against the perpetrator of which every one is tailed to aid the 
public magistrate Ihat violent action was blended with 
man} circumstances, which, m the eyes of those of Jeame s 
rank in life, if the} did not altogether deprive it of the 
character of guilt, softened, at least, its most atrocious features 
I he anxiety of the government to obtain conviction of some 
of the offenders, had but served to increase the public feeling 
nhioh connected the action, v'oJc't aid 'r’-ijgu'u'-, iv'^b 

the idea of ancient national independence ^ he ngorous pro 
cedute adopted or proposed against the city of Cdinbuigh, 
the ancient metropolis ol Scotland — the extremely unpopular 
and injudicious measure ol compellrag the Scotti'^h clergy, 
contrary to then principles and sense of duty, to promulgate 
from the pulpit the reward offered foi the discovery of the 
perpetrators of this slaughter, had produced on the public 
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iiiin<l the opposite consequences from what were intended, 
ind Jcaiue felt conscious that whoever should lodge infer 
nntion coiKirnin^ that event, and for whatsouver pm pose it 
might hi done it would be considered as an act ot treason 
ap,ainst tlu inckp< ndence of Scotland With the fmaticism 
of tile Scotcli I'resbyttnans, there wis always mingled a glow 
of national fei ling, and Jcanic trembled at the idea of h't 
name bt,iiig hindcd down to po-.ttnty with that of the “fause 
Monte till ' ind one or two others, who, having dcseiled and 
betnyed llic cause ol their country are d tinned to peipctiial 
nnumbratKe ind execntiou among Us peasantry Yet, to 
part witli 1 fhes life once more, when a word spoken might 
live It pressed severely on the mind of her aflectionale sister 

" Ihc Lord support and direct me! said leanie, “for it 
'■ecnis to he IIis will to try me with didiculties far beyond my 
ain strength ’* 

While this thought passed through Jeanie s mind, ht r guard, 
tired of silence began to show some mclinalion to be com 
municative He seemed a sensible, steady peasant but not 
having more delicacy or prudence than is common to those in 
his siiuaiion he, of course chose the \Villingham family as 
the subject of his conversation From this man Jeanie learned 
some particulars of which she had hitherto been ignoiant, and 
which we will briefly recapitulate lor the information of the 
reader 

Ihc father of George Staunton had been bred a soldier, 
and, during service m the West Indies, had married the heiress 
of a wealthy planter liy this lady he had an only child, 
George Staunton the unhappy young man who has been so 
often mentioned in this narialive He passed the first part 
of hib eirly youth under the charge of a doting mother, and 
m the society of negro slaves, whose study it was to gratify 
his every capnee His father was i man of worth and sense , 
but as he alone retained tolerable health among the oIBcers 
of the regiment he belonged to, he was much engaged with 
his duty besides, Mrs Staunton was beautiful and wilful, 
and enjoyed but delicate health, so that it was difficult for 
a man, of alTection, humanity, and a quiet disposition, to 
struggle with her on the point of her over indulgence to an 
only child Indeed, what Mr Staunton did towards counter 
acting the b mcful cfTects of his wife’s system only tended to 
render it more pernicious for every restraint imposed on the 
boy m his father’s presence, was compensated by treble licence 
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during his absence So that George Staunton acquired, even 
in childhood, the habit of regarding his father as a rigid censor 
from whose seventy he was desirous ol emancipating himself 
as soon and absolutely as possible 

When he was about ten years old, and when his mind had 
received all the seeds of those evil weeds which afterwards 
grew apace, his mother died, and hts father, half heart broken, 
returned to England To sum up her imprudence and un- 
justifiable mdulgt nee, she had contrived to place a considerable 
part of hu fortune at her son’s exclusive control or disposal , 
in consequence of which management, Geoigc Staunton had 
not been long in England till he learned his independence, 
and how to abuse it His father had cndeavouicd to icclify 
tlie defects of his education by plictng him m a well-regiditcd 
seminary But although he showed some capacity for learning, 
lus riotous conduct soon becime intolerable to hib tearherb 
He found means (too easily .ilJorded to all youths who iiave 
certain expectations) of procuring such a command of money 
as enabled him to anticipate in boyhood the frolics and follies 
of a more mature age, and, with these accomplishments, he 
was returned on hts father’s hands as a profligate boy, whose 
example might uun a hundred 

The elder Mr Staunton, whose mind, since his wife’s de'ith, 
had been tinged with a melancholy, which certainly his son’s 
conduct did not tend to dispel, had taken orders, and was 
inducted by his brother Sir William Staunton into the family 
living of Willingham The revenue was a matter of conse 
quence Cc hnrt, for Ue demed Utlff adrantage fro»n the estate 
of his late wife , and his own fortune was that of a younger 
biothei 

He took his son to reside with hvm at the rectory , but he 
soon found that his disorders rendered him an intolerable 
inmate And as the young men of his own nank would not 
endure the purse proud insolence of the Creole, he fell into 
that taste for low sociely, which is worse than pressing to 
death, whipping, or hanging ” His father sent him abroad, 
but he only returned wilder and more desperate than before 
It IS true, this unhappy youth was not without his good 
qualities He had lively wit, good temper, reckless generosity, 
and manners which, while he was under restraint, might pass 
well in society But all these availed him nothing He was 
so well acquainted with the turf, the gaming table, the cock 
pit, and every worse rendezvous of folly and dissipation, that 
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lus molher’i. fortune \.as spent before he was twenty-one, and 
he was soon m debt and in distress His early history may 
be concluded in the words of our British Juvenal, when 
describing a similar character — 

llc.til-’Uongi I'lleTmmed In his own caieei, 

He itioiight reproof uiijusi and inith severe, 
i lib soul^ di'b i&e was to us crisis come, 

He first 'ibireil ind then abjured bis Lome , 

And \/ht.n ho i-hosc a vagabond to be, 

He mailv bis slnino tiis plory, “ I'll lie ftbc 1 ‘ 

“ And yet 'tis pity on Meaitrr George, loo,” continued the 
honest boor, " for lie has an open hand, and winiia let a poor 
bod) v'ant an he has it ” 

Iho iirlue of profuse generosity, by which, indeed, lliey 
themselves aie most directly advantaged, is readily admitted 
by the vulgar is a cloak for many sint, 

At Stainlord our heroine wab deposited in safety by her 
communicative guide She obtained a place in the coach, 
wluch, although termed a light one, and accommodated with 
no fewer than six horses, only reached London on the after- 
noon of the second day The recommendation of the elder 
Mr Staunton procured Jeatue a civil reception at the mn 
where the carnage stopped, and, by the aid of Mrs Bickerton’a 
correspondent, she found out her fnend and relative Mrs 
Glass, b> whom she was kindly received and hospitably 
entertained 


CHAPTER XXXV 

My niiMB IS Arg>le you may well thlnV i( slraoge, 

To live 0t (be cmirt aad never lo change 

Bnlltiii 

I'Ev. names deserve more honourable mention m the history 
of Scotland, during this period, than that of John, Duke of 
Argylp and Greenwich His talents ns a statesman and n 
soldier were generally idmilted , he was not without ambition, 
but "wuhoiit the illness that attend}, u” — without that irregu- 
larity of thought and aim, which often excites great men, in 
his peculiar situation (for it was a very peculiar one), to grasp 
the means of raising themselves to power, at the risk of 
throwing a kingdom into confusion. Pope has distinguished 
him as 

Argylr, Uie srnre's whole thunder born to wield, 

And xbAke alike ihc sennle and the Arid 
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He was alike, free from the ordinary vices of statesmen, false 
hood, Hcimelj, and dtssnnulation , and (lom those ofwavuors 
inordinate and violent thirst iHer self-aggrandisement 

Scotland, his native country, stood at this time m a very 
precarious and doubtful situation She was indeed muted to 
England, but the cement had not had time to acqune con 
siatence The irntaiion of ancient wrongs still subsisted, and 
betWLxt the fretful jealousy of the Scottish, and the supercilious 
disdain of the English, quarrels repeatedly occurred, in the 
course of which the national league, so impoitanL to the safety 
of both, was in the utmost dmgei of being dissolved Scot 
land had, besides, the disadvantage of bung divided into 
intestine factions, which hated each othei bitterly, and waited 
but a signal to break forth into iciioii 
In such circumstances, aoothei man, with the talents and 
rank of Argyle, but without a mind so happily regulated, would 
have sought to rise from the eaith in the whirlwind, and direct 
Its fury He chose a course moie safe and more honourable 
Soaring above the petty distinctions of faction, hii> voice 
was raised, whether in office or opposition, for those measures 
winch were at once just and lenient His high military talents 
enabled him, during the memorable year 1715, to render such 
services to the House of Hanover, as, perhaps, were too great 
to be either acknovs [edged or repaid He had employed, too 
his utmost influence m softening the consequences ot that 
insurrection to the unfortunate gentlemen, whom a mistaken 
sense of loyalty had engaged m the affair, and was rewarded 
by the esteem and affection of his country m an uncommon 
degree This popularity \nth a discontented and warlike 
people, was supposed to be a subject of jealousy at court, 
where the power to become dangerous is sometimes of 
Itself obnoxious, though the inclination is not united with 
It Besides, the Duke of Argyle's independent and somewhat 
haughty mode of expressing himself m Parliament, and acting 
m public, were ill calculated to attract royal favour He was, 
therefore, always respected^ and often employed, but he was 
not a favourite of^George the Second, his consort, or his 
ministers At several diflerenl periods in his life, the Duke 
might be considered ns m absolute disgrace at court, although 
he could hardly be said to be a declared member of opposi 
tion This rendered him the dearer to Scotland, because it 
was usually in her cause that he incurred the displeasure of 
his sovereign , and upon this very occasion of the Porteoiis 
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mob, the finimntrd and eloquent opposition which he had 
oflen d to the severe measures which v^ere about to be adopted 
tow irds the city of Edinburgh, was the more gratefully re 
ceived in that mfiUopol»3,a3 it was understood that the Duke’s 
interposition had given personal offence to Queen Caroline 
Ills conduct upon this occasion, as, indeed, that of all the 
SciJiush tncinl ers of the legishtiirc, with one or two unworthy 
cKtf ptions, Inti been m the highest degue spirited The 
popular iraUmon, ronrcrning hts reply to Queen Caroline, has 
been given, already, and some fragments of his speech against 
the I'orteoiis JJiII are still remembered He retorted upon 
the ( h inccUor, Lord Hnrdwicke, the insinuation that he had 
staUd hiinstir in this case rather as a party than as a judge — 
" I appeal," said Argjle “to the Ho«se~to the nation, if I 
can be justly branded with the infamy of being a jobber or 
a partisan Have I been a briber of votes? — a buyer of 
boroughs? — the igcnt of corruption for any purpose, or on 
behalf of any party? — Consider my life, examine my actions 
in the field and in the cabinet, and see wheic there lies a blot 
that can attach to my honour I have shown myself the 
friend of my country — the loyal subject of my king I am 
ready to do so again, without ao instant’s regard to the irowDs 
Or smiles of a court I have experienced both, and am pre- 
pared with indifference for either X have given my reasons 
for opposing this bill, and have made it appear that it is 
repugnant to the mteroatiooal treaty of union, to the liberty 
of Scotland, and, reflectively, to that of England, to common 
justice, to common sense, and to the public interest Shall 
the metropolis of Scotland, the capital of an independent 
nation, the residence of a long line of monarchs, by whom 
that noble city was graced and dignified — shall such a city, 
for the fault of an obscure and unknown body of rioters, be 
deprived of its honours and its privileges — its gates and its 
guards? — and shall a native Scotsman tamely behold the 
havoc? 1 glory, my Lord-,, m opposing such unjust rigour, 
and ri.ck,on it my dearest pride and honour to stand up in 
deftiice of my native country, while thus laid open to un- 
deserved shame, and unjust spoliation ” 

Other statesmen and orators, both Scottish and English, 
used the same arguments, the bill was graduaUy stripped of its 
most oppressive and obnoxious clauses, and at length ended 
in a fine Upon the city of Edinburgh in favour of Porteous's 
widow So that, as somebody observed at the time, the whole 
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of these fierce debates ended in miking the fortune of an 
old cookmaid, such having been the good woman’s ongmil 
capacity 

The court, however, did not forget the baffle they hid 
received m this alfair, and the Duke of Argyle, who bad con 
tributed so much to it, was theieafter considered as a peison in 
disgrace It is necessary to place these circumstances under 
the reader’s observation, both because they aie connected with 
the preceding and subsequent part of our nanaiive 
Tlie Duke was alone in his study, when one of his gentle 
men acquainted him, that a country girl, from Scotland, was 
desirous of speaking with his Grace 
“A country girl, and from Scotland I" said the Duke, 
what can have brought the silly fool to London ? — Some lovei 
pressed and sent to sei, or some stock sunk m the South-Sei 
founds, 01 some such hopeful concern, I suppose, and then 
nobody to manage the matter but MicCailummoie — Well, 
this same popularity has its inconveniences — However, shoM 
our countrywoman up, Archibald, — it is ill manners to keep 
her in attendance " 

A young woman of rather low stature, and whose counte 
nance might be termed very modest, and pleising in expres- 
sion, though sunburnt, somewhat freckled, and not possessing 
regular features, was ushered into the splendid library She 
wore the tarlin plaid of her country, adjusted so as pirtly 
to cover her head, and partly to fall back over her shoulders 
A quantity of fan hair, disposed witV) great simplicity and 
neatness, appeared m front of her round and good-humouied 
face, to which the solemnity of her errand, and her sense of 
the Duke’s rank and importance, gave an appearance of deep 
awe, but not of slavish fear or fluttered bashfniness The rest 
of Jeanie’s dress was in the style of Scottish maidens of hei 
own class , but arranged with that scrupulous attention to 
neatness and cleanlmesb, which we often find united with that 
purity of mind, of which it is a nitural emblem 
She stopped near tne entrnnee ol the loom, made her 
deepest reverence, and ciossed her hands upon her bosom, 
without uttering a syllable Tbe Duke of Argyle advanced 
towards her, and, if bhe adnnired his graceful dcpoitment 
and rich dress, decorated with the orders which had been 
deservedly bestowed on him, his courteous manner, and quick 
and intelligent cast of countenance, he, on his part, was not 
less, 6 r less deservedly, struck with the quiet simplicity and 
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modesty expressed in the dress, maimers, and countenance of 
his liumbk countrywoman 

“Did you wisjli to speak with me, my bonny lass?" said 
the Duke, using the encouraging epithet which at once 
acknowJedged the connection betwixt them ,is country folk , 

' or did you wisli to see the Duchess ? ” 

*' My business is with your honour, my Lord — I mean your 
Lordships Gnuc" 

“And wliat is it, my good girl?’* said the Duke, in the 
ame niild and encouraging tone of voice Jeanie looked at 
llic attendant “ Lc'ive us, Archibald,” suid the Duke, "and 
wait in the 'interoom ” The domestic retired “ And now sit 
down, my good ias<5,” ^atd the Duke , “ take your breath — take 
your time, and tell me what jou have got to say I gue&s by 
your dress, you are just come up from poor old Scotland — 
Did you come through the streets m your tartan plaid ?■" 

“No, sir,” said Jeame, “a friend brought me m ane o' 
their street coaches— a very decent woman,” she added, her 
courage increasing as she became familiar with the sound of 
her own voice in such a presence , “ your Lordship’s Grace 
kens her—it's Mrs Glass, at the sign o’ the Thistle ” 

“Oh, my worthy snuff merchant— I have always a chat with 
Mrs Glass when I purchase my Scotch high dried — Well, but 
your business, my bonny womm — time and ode, you know, 
WtUt for no one” 

“ Vour honour — I beg your Lordship’s pardon— I mean 
yout Grace, ” — for a m\ist be noticed, that this matter of 
addressing the Duke by bis appropriate title had been anxiously 
inculcated upon Jeanie by her friend Mrs Glass, m whose 
eyes it "as a matter of such importance, tliat her last words, 
as Jeanie left the coach, were, "Mind to say your Grace," 
and Jeanie, who had scarce e>cr in her life spoke to a person 
of higher quality than the Laird of Dumbiedikes, found great 
difficulty m arranging her language according to the rules of 
ceremony 

The Duke, who saw her embarrassment, said, with his usual 
affability, “Never mind my grace, lassie j just speak out a 
plain tale, and show you have a Scotch tongue in your head ” 

“ Sir, i am muckle obliged — ^Sir, I am the sister of that 
poor unfortunate rnminal, Lflie Deans, who is ordered for 
execution at Kdinburgh ” 

“Ahl” said the Duke, "I have heard of that unhappy 
story, I think — » case of child murder, under a special act 
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0 / parliament — Duncin lorbes mentioned it al dinner the 
other day ” 

" And I was come up frae the north, sir, to see what could 
be done for her m the way of getting a reprieve or piidon, ^ir, 
or the like of that " 

" Alas ! my poor girl,” said the Duke, *' you have made a 
long and a sad journey to very little purpose — Your sister is 
ordered for execution 

" But I am given to understand that theie is law for rtpnev 
mg her, if it is m the king'i. plcisure,” said Jcanie 

“ Certainly there is, ’ j>aid the Duke , “ but that is purely in 
the king s breast I lie enme has been but loo common — 
the Scotch crown law>or5 think it is right there should be an 
example Then the late disorders m Edinburgh have excited 
a piejudme in government against the nation at large, winch 
they think can only be managed by measures of intimidation 
and seventy What argument have you, my poor girl, except 
the warmth of your sisterly alTection, to offer against all this ? — 
What is youc interest? — What fnends have you it court?” 

” None, excepting God and your Grace, ’ ?aid Jeanie, still 
keeping her ground resolutely, however 

“Alasl” said the Duke, “I could almost say with old 
Ormond, that there could not be any, wlioie influence was 
smaller with kings and muiistera It is a cruel part of our 
situation, young woman — I mean of the situation of men. in 
my tircumstancos, that the public ascribe to them influence 
which they do not possess, and that individuals are led to 
expect Irom them assistance which we have no means of 
rendering But candour and plain dealing is in the power of 
every one, and I must not let you imagine you have resources 
in my influence which do not exist, to make your distress the 
heavier — I have no means of averting your sister’s fate — She 
must die ” 

“We must a’ die, sir,” said Jeanie, *Gt is our common 
doom for our father s transgression , but we shouldna hasten ilk 
othex out o' the world, that’s what your honoui kens bettei 
than me ” 

“My good young woman,” said the Duke mildly, “we are 
all apt to blame the law uudei which we immediately suflei , 
but you seem to have been well educated m your hnu of life, 
and you must know that it is alike the law of God and man, 
that the murderer shall smely die” 

“But, sir, Effie — that is, my poor sister, sir — canna be 
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provc’d to he a murderer, and if she be not, and the lav/ take 
her hfe notssithstamirng, vh-i is it that is the murderer then?” 

” I am no lawyer,” said the Duke, “and I own I think the 
statute a vtry severe one " 

” You arc a law maker, sir, with your leave , and, therefore, 
ye have po\ er over the taw,” answered Jeame 

"Not in my individual ripacity,” said the Duke, “though, 
ss onf* of a large body, I have a voice in the legislation ]lut 
that f iiiiiot serve you — nor have I at present, I care not who 
knows It, so much personal influence with the sovereign, 
IS would entitle me to ask from him the most insignificant 
fivouT What could tempt you, young woman, to address 
ymirs< If to me ? ” 

'* It was yoursell, sir ” 

“Myself?” ho replied — “I am sure you have never seen 
me before ” 

“ No, sir , hut a' the world kens that the Duke of Argyle is 
his country’s friend , and that ye fight for the right, and speak 
for the right, and that there’s nane like yours m our present 
Israel, and so they thit think themselves wranged draw to 
refuge under your shadow, and if ye wunna stir to save the 
blood of an innocent countrywoman of your am, what should 
we expect frae southrons and strangers? And maybe I had 
another reason for troubling your honour” 

‘ ' And vv hat is that ? " asked the Duke. 

“ I hae understood from my father, that your honour's 
house, and especially your gudesire and bis father, laid down 
their lives on the scaflbld in the persecuting lime And my 
father was honoured to gie his testimony baith in the cage 
and in the pillory, as is specially mentioned m the books of 
Peter Walker the packman, that your honour, I daie say, kens, 
for he uses maist partly the westland of Scotland And, sir, 
tlun’s anc th't lakes concern m me, that wished me to gang 
to your Grace’s presence, for his gudeslre had done your 
gracious gudesirc some good turn, as ye will see ftae these 
papers ” 

With these words, she delivered to the Duke the little 
parcel which she had received from Butler He opened it, 
and, m tlie envelope, read with some surprise, “ Muster-roll 
of the men serving m the troop of that godly gentleman, 
Captain Salathiel IJangtext — Obacliah Muggleton, Sin-Despise 
Double knock, Stand fast in faith Gipps, Turn to the right 
thwack away-- What the deuce is this? A list of Praise 
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God Ihrebone's Pailiainent, I tliink, or of old Noll’s 
evangelical army — tint last fellow should understand his 
vlieelings to judge by hjs name — But ^yhat does all this 
mean, my qirl?' 

“It was the other paper, sir/' said Jeanie, somewhat 
abaslied at the mistake 

“ Oh, this IS my unfoilunate gianclfathei's hand sure enough 
—'To all who may have friendship for the house of Aigyle, 
these are to certify, that Benjamin Butler, of Monk's regiment 
of dragoons, hawng been, under God, the means of swing iny 
life from four English troopers who weie about to slay me, 
I, having no other pies»Lnt means of recompense in my power, 
do give him this acknowledgment, hoping that it may be 
useful to him or his during these troublesome limes, and 
do conjure my friends, tenants, kinsmen, and whoever will 
do aught foi me, either in the Highhnds or Lowhnds, to 
protect and assist the said Beiinmin Butlei, and his fiicnd'- 
or famil), on thur lawful occasions, giving them sucii coimteii 
mice, mtintonance, and supply, as inaj correspond with the 
benefit he hath bestowed on me, witness my hand — 

'I OKNB ' 

“This IS a strong injunction — This Benjinim Butler was, 
your grandfatliei, I suppose? — You seem too young to have 
been his daughlei ” 

“ He was nae a.kin to me, sir — he was grandfather to ane — 
to a neighbour’s son— to a sincere wee! wishei of mine, sir,*’ 
diopping her little courtesy as she spoke 

“Oh, I undersiand,” said the Duke — '*a true love aflair 
He was the grandsirc of one you are engaged to?" 

“One I was engaged to, sir,” said Jeanie, sighing, “but 
this unhappy business of my poor sister ” 

“What!” said llie Duke hastily, — "he has not deserted 
you on that account, has he?” 

“No, sir, he wad be the last to leave a friend in 
d'Pvc\i'*^\es," sa’d "bul 1 mauu th'o^ Eat huf', 

weel as for raysell He is a clergyman, sir, and it would not 
beseem him to marry the like of me, wi’ this disgrace on my 
kindred ” 

“ You are a singular young woman," said the Duke “ You 
seem to me to think of every one before yourself And have 
you really come up from Edinburgh on fool, to attempt this 
hopeless solicitation for your sistei^s life ? ” 

N *34 
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“U WAS not a'thegither on foot, sir," answered Jcamo , 
"for I sometimes got a cast m a waggon, and I had a hor,e 

from I'crrybridge, and then the coach- " 

" WcU, never mmd all that,” interrupted the Duke — 
" What reason hav/ you tor thinking your sister innoceni ? ” 
"Uccaiise she has not been proved guilty, is will appear 
from looking at thi se pipers " 

tihe put into hw h,\ml a note of the evvdcnt-c, and copies 
of her siatrr’, d(cfarition These papers Qutler had procuicd 
alter her clcp irturo, uiul S.iddlctrce had them forwarded to 
I imdon, to Mrs Glass's care, so that Jeiine found the 
dnt um< uta, so uctesiaty for supporting her suit, lying ux 
rt iclincsb at her ariiv.d 

"Sit down m that clmir, my good girl,” «j,id the Duke, 
"until I glance over the pipers" 

She obeyed, and i/aiched with the utmost anxiety eaib 
tliinge m hio fountenaiuc as he cast his eye through the 
papers bneHy, yet with mention, and making memoranda as 
lie weut along A,ft<*r reading them hastily over, he looked 
up, and seemed about to speak, yet changed Ins purpose, as 
if airaid of committing Imnscif by giving loo hasty an opinion, 
and read over again several passages which he had marked as 
being most important “Ml this he did in shorter time than 
can be aiippojcd by men of ordinary talents, jor his mind was 
of that acute and penetrating character which discovers, with 
the gla-nce oC uxtviiUon, whit (acts bear ou the piiticular poiwt 
that chances to be subjected to consideration At length he 
rose, after a few minutes’ deep reflection — " Young woman," 
gftid he, '* your sister’s case must certainly be termed a hard 
one " 

“ God bless j oil, sir, for that very word I " said Jeanie 

" It seems contrary to the genius of British law,” continued 
the Duke, "to take that for granted which is not proved, 
or to punish with death for a crime, ^ylllch, for aught the 
Iiroaccutor has been able to show, may not have been com- 
miUed at all ” 

"God bless vou, sit I" again said Jearue, who had risen 
from her seat, ind, with clasped hands, eyps glittering through 
tears, and fe itures which trembled with anxiety, drank in 
every word which the Duke uttered 

hut, alas 1 my poor girl," he continued, " what good will 
my opinion do jou, unless I could impress it upon those m 
whose hands your siater*s life is placed by the law? Besides, 
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1 am no lawyei , and 1 must ipeiV with some of our Scottish 
gentlemen of the go.sn about tht matter 

“Oh but, sir, what seems reasonable to vour honour, will 
certainly be the same to them,” answered Jetnie 

' 1 do not know that,” replied the Duke, ‘ ilka iinn 
buckles his belt his am gate — you know our old Scotch 
proverb? — But you shall not have placed tnis mhance on me 
altogether in vain Leave thibe papers with me, and you 
shall bear from me to moirow or next day "lake care to be 
at home at Mrs Glass’s, and ready to come to me at a 
moment’s warning It will be unnecessary for you to give 
Mrs Glass the trouble to attend you , — and, by the bye, you 
will please to be dressed just as you are at present ” 

“ I wad hae putten on a cap, str,” said Jeanie, ” but your 
honour kens it isna the fashion of my country for single 
women j and I judged that being sae mony hundred miles 
frae hamc, your Grace's heart wad warm to the tartan," look 
ing at the corner of her plaid 

“You judged quite right,” said the Duke “I know the 
full value of the snood , and MacCallumtijore’s heait will be 
as cold as death can make it, when it does uc( warm to the 
tartan Now, go away, and don’t be out of the way when 1 
send ” 

Jeante replied, — "There is little fear of that, sir, for 1 have 
little heait to go to see sights amang this wilderness of bhek 
houses But tf I might say to your gracious honour, that if 
ye ever condescend to speak to ony ane that is of greater 
degree than yoursell, though maybe it is nae civil in me to say 
sae, just if you would think there can be nae sic odds belli een 
you and them, as between poor Jeanie Deans from Saint 
Leonard’s and the Duke of Argyle , and so dmna be chappit 
back or cast down wi' the first rough answer ” 

" I am not apt,’’ said the Duke, laughing, “ to mind rough 
answers much — Do not you hope too much from what I have 
promised I will do my best, but God has the hearts of kings 
in His own hand ” 

jeame courtcsied reverently and withdrew, attended by the 
Duke’s gentleman, to her hackney coach, vsith a respect which 
her appearance did not demand, but which was perhaps paid 
to the length of the laterview widi winch his master had 
honoured her. 
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CriAPTER XXXVl 

While raJi'tnt iniiri'r<i d3 ill il-* pride 
rii> l»l) cleliKlillui Isliciul llcra let US sneep 
I lie liaun(II<.>} I ui(l> ipL 

I' ROM lirr kind imd oNicious, but boniewhat gossiping friend, 
Mrs (ihoi, Joaiiir underwent a veiy dose catecbism on Ihuir 
Toid to the btrniid, where the Thistle of the good lady nourished 
in full glocy, audi with Us legend of iVaiu* me mpune^ dih 
tini’Uished a sliup then well known to all Scottish folk ot high 
anil low degree 

And were \ou sure aye to say \ 0 u/' Gtace to him?” sriul 
the good old Udy, "for ane should nuke »i distinction be- 
t'Ncen MacCdlununoce and the bits o’ southern bodies that 
they ca’ lords hcic— theie are as mony o’ them, Jeanie, as 
would gar ane dunk they naun cost but little lash in the 
making— some ol them I wadna trust wi' sh pennies worth of 
black rappee— some of them I wadna gie niysfell the trouble 
to put up a hapny worth m brown paper for — But 1 hope you 
showed your breeding to the Duke of Argyle, for what sort of 
folk would he think your friends m London, if you had been 
lording him, and him a Duke?" 

" He clulna seem inuckle to mind," ^aid Je4anie, *' he kend 
that 1 was ^andviatd bred ” 

“Weel, weel," ansvtered the good lady *‘His Grace kens 
me weel , so I am the less anxious about it I never fill his 
snufl box but he says, ' How d ye do, good Mrs Glass ? — How 
are all our friends m the North?’ or it may be — ‘Have ye 
heard from the North Htely ?' And you may be sure, 1 make 
my best courtesy, and answer, ' My Lord Duke, I hope your 
Grace's noble Duchess, and your Grace’s young ladies, are 
well, and I hope the snuff continues to give your Grace 
satisfaction ’ And then ye will see the people in the shop 
begin to kook about them , and if there’s a Scotchman, as 
there may be three or halPa-dozen, aff go the hats, and mony 
a look after him, and ‘there goes the Prince of Scotland, God 
bless bun t ' Put ye have not told me yet the very words he 
said t’ye *’ 

Je<ame had no intention to be quite so communicative 
She had, as the reader may have observed, some of the 
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caution and shrewdness» as* wdU as of tlie simplicity, of bet 
country She answered generally, lint the Duke had leccived 
her very compasMonatcl), and had piomised to interest him 
self in her sister’s aftair, and to let het hear from him in the 
course of the next day, oi the daj aftu She did not choose 
to make any mention of his having desired her to be iti reidi 
ness to attend lum, far less of lus hint, that she sliould not 
bring hei hndlidy So Ihit honest Mis Glass was obliged to 
remain satisfied wUh the general intelligence above mentioned, 
after having done all she could to extract more 
It may easily be conceived, that, on the next day, Jcanic 
declined all invitations and inducements, whether ol exercise 
or curiosity, to v alk abio id, and continued to inhale the close, 
and somewhat professional atmosphere of Mrs Glass's small 
parlour The htter flavour u owed to a certain cupboard, 
containing, among other aiudes a few canislets of real 
Havannali, which, whether from respect to the manufacture 
or out of n reverent fear of the excisemen, Mrs Gliss did not 
care to trust in the open shop below, and which communicated 
to die room a scent, that, however fragrant to the nostrils of 
the connoisseur, uas not very agieeable to those of Jeanie 
“ Dear sirs,” she said to herself, “ I wonder how my cousin's 
silk manty, and hei gowd watch, or onythmg in the world, 
can be worth slicing sneezing all hci life m this little stifling 
room, and might walk on green braes if she bleed " 

Mrs Glass was equally surprised at her cousin’s reluctance 
to stir abroad, and hei indiflcrcncc to the fine sights of 
London “ It would always help to pass away the time,” she 
said, " to have something to look at, though ane 7C/as m dis 
tress ” But Jeaiiie w^s tnipersiiadable 
The day after her interview with the Duke was spent m that 
“hope delayed, which maketh the heart sick ” MiiniLcs glided 
after minutes — ■hoiiis fled after hours — it btcnmc too late to 
have any reasonable expectation of hearing from the Duke 
that day, yet the hope which she disowned, she could not 
altogether relinquish, and her hcait Uirobbed, and her ears 
tingled, with every casual sound in the shop below It was m 
vain The day wore away in the anxiety of protracted and 
fruitless expectation 

The next morning commenced m the same manner But 
before noon, a well dressed gentleman entered Mis Glass’s 
shop, and lequested to see a young woman from Scotland 
“That will be my cousin, Jeanic Deans, Mr Archibald,*’ 
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said Ntrs Ghss, vvith a courtesy o( recogmsance “ Have you 
any intssafre lor her from hi* Grace the Duke of Argyle, 
Mr Archibald? I will carry U ro htr in i moment ' 

“ I believe I must give her the trouble of stepping down, 
Mrs fliss 

“Jcinie — Jeuuc Deans I said Mrs Ghas, screaming at 
tho bottom of the httlo staircase, which ascended liom the 
corner of the shop to the higher ngions “/eanie — Jcaiic 
Dean I say \ rome downstairs instantly , here is the Duke oi 
Argyle s groom of the chambers desires to see yon directly ’ 
llii->i\as annoinircd in a voice so loud, as to make all who 
chinnd to bo witUm he 'nog wire of the important com 
muriK ition 

It may easily be supposed, that ftanie did not tarry long in 
idjusting herself to attend the summons, yet hei feet aimost 
faded her as slic came downstairs 

I must ask the favour of your company a \ilhe way,’ said 
Archibald, with civilit/ 

“ I don quite ready sir,” said Jeanie 
Is my cousin going out, Mr Arcliibald? then 1 will hac to 
go wi her no doubt — James Rasper — Look to the shop, 
James — Mr Archibald,” pushing a yar towards him “you take 
his Graces mi dure, I think Please to fill your box, for old 
acquaintance sake, while I get on my things ' 

Mr Archibald transposed a modest parcel of snud from 
the jar to his ovnv tauU, but said be vias obliged to dedine 
the pleasure of Mrs Glass's compmy, as his 'message wjs 
partiruhrl) to llie young person 

“ Particularly to the young person?” said Mrs Glass, “is 
not tint uncommon, Mr Aichibald? But his Grace is the 
best judge, and you arc a steady person Mr Archibald It 
IS not t very one that comes from a great man s house I would 
trust my cousin with — But, Jeanie, you must not go thiough 
llip streets with Mr Archibald with your tartan what d'ye uall it 
there upon your shoulders, as if you had coine up with a drove 
ol Highland cattle Wait uU I bring djvrn my silk cloak 
Why, \/c 11 have the mob after you I ’ 

I hnie a hackney coach m watting, madam,” said Mr 
Archibald iiuerruptinp the officious old lady, from w horn Jeanie 
might odw-rwise have found it difficult to escape, and, I 
believe, I rhust not allow her time for any change of dress ” 
So saying, he hurried Jeanie into the coach, while she 
mterually praised and wondert d it the easy manner u\ which 
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he shiftca off Mrs Glass’s officious oAeis and inquiries, without 
Dientioumg his mister’s oiders, or going into any e\planatioii 
whatever 

On entering the coach, Mr ^^rclubald ‘cattd himselt in the 
front seat, opposite to our heroine, and the} drove on in silence 
After they had proceeded nearly half an hour, without a word 
on either side, it ocuurred to Jeanic, thiU the distance and 
time did not correspond with that which had been occupied by 
her journey on the former occasion, to and from the resident c 
of the Duke of Argylc At length she could not help isking 
lier taciturn companion, “ Whilk way they were going?" 

“ My I-fOrd Duke will inform you Imiisclf, iiuiclam," answered 
ArchibdUl, with the same solemn < ourtesy winch marked his 
whole demeanour Almost as he spoke, the harhnti coach 
drew up, and the coachman dismounted and opened the door 
Arclubald got out, and assisted jeame to get down She found 
herscll in a Urge turnpike road, without the bounds of London 
upon the other side of which road was drawn up a plain chariot 
and four horses, the panels without aims, and ilie servants 
without liTfries 

“ You ha\e been puiirtual, I see, Jeame,” said the Duke of 
Argyle, as Archibald opened the carnage door "You must 
be niy com]ianion for the rest of the way Archibald will 
lemam here with the hackney-coach till your return ” 

lire Jeame oauld make answer, she found hciself, to hei no 
Email astonishmcitt, seated by 'he side of a duke, m a cainage 
which rolled forward at a rapid yet smooth rate, Ncry different 
in both paiticulars from the lumbering, jolting vehicle which 
she had just left, and which, lumbering and jolting as it was 
conveyed to one who had seldom been in a coach before, a 
certain feeling of dignity and importance 

"Young wonun,” said the Duke, "after thinking as atlen 
lively on your cisler’s case as is m my power, I rontinue to be 
impressed wnh the belief that great mjushce may be done by 
the e’cecution of her sentence So are one or two liberal and 
intelligent lawyers of both countries whom I have spoken vith 
— Nay, pray hear me out before you thank me — I have alttady 
told you my personal conviction is of little consequence, unless 
I could impress Ihe same upon others Now I have done for 
you, what I would certainly not have done to serve any purpose 
of my own — I have asked an audience of a lady whose interest 
with the king is deservedly iciy high It has been allowed 
me, and I am desirous that you should see her and speak for 
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yolinelf You Invp no occision to be &basht.d tell your story 
snn[ ly ts you did to me 

I am obli^ul to your Grice siid/einiL reincm 

benu^ Mrs Glisss cliirge ind I im sure since I lirve hid 
the CO irigt to s[ oak to your Grace in poor I Uic s cause, I 
hive less ruson to be shame faced 111 speaking to i lecldy 
Hut ir I would hki. to ken what to ci her wliether your 
grirc, ir your honour or your ledilyship ns wc- say to Uirds 
itul leiklu-s in Scothn I md I will Uko care to muid it for I 
km IlcUIics irc full inair paiUcul ir than g* nib men about their 
titles of h mour ' 

‘ Vcni luve no occasion to call her anything but ^[achm 
Just say what you think 13 likely to make tb<- best impression 
—look at me from time to time — if I put my hand to my cravat 
so’ (showing her the motion) you will stop but I shall 
only da tins when you say anything that is not likely to 
pkasc 

But) sir your Grace, said Jeanie 'if it wasna o\ier 
muckle tioublc wad it no be better to tell me wliat I should 
say and I could get it by heirt? 

No Jeinie that would not have the ‘?ame effect— that 
would be hkt reading a sermon you know which »ye good 
I’rcjbytenana think has less unction ib in when spoken with 
out book replied the Duke Juat speak as plainly and 
boldly to this lady as you did to me the day before yesterday , 
and if you can gam her consent III wad ye a plack as we say 
in the north, that yon the pardon from the king ’ 

\s he spoke he took a pamphlet from his pocket and 
begin to read Jeanie had good sense and tact which consti 
lute betsviac liiem that which ib called natural good breeding 
blic, inter[)rcted the Dukes manccuvre as a hint that she 
was to ask no more questions and she remained silent 
accordingly 

The carnage rolled rapidly onwards through fertile meadows, 
oriiauented with splendid old oaks and catching occasionally 
a. glance ot the majestic mirror of a broad and placid river 
After passing through a pleasant village, the equipage stopped 
on I crninianding eminence, where the beauty of English 
landscape was displayed in Us utmost lu'curmncc Here the 
Duke alighted and desired Jennie to follow him They 
paused for a moment on the brow of a hill to gaze on the 
unrivalled landscape which u presented A huge sea of ver 
dure, with crossing and intersecting promontories of massive 
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and tvffted groves, was tenanted by numberless flocks av^d 
herds, which seemed to wander unrestrained and unbounded 
through the rich pastures The Thames, here turrcteil with 
villas and there garlanded viith forests, movfd on slowly and 
placidly, like the mighty monarch of the scene, to whom all 
its other beauties wore but accessories, and bore on his bosom 
an luindrcd barques and skiffs, whose white sails and gaily 
fluttering pennons gave life to the whole 

The Duke of Argyle was, of course, fainihar with this scene , 
but to a man of taste it must be always new Yet, as he 
paused and looked on this inimitable landscape, with the 
feeling of delight which it must give to the hosoiu of every 
admirer ofinture, his thoughts naturally reverted to his own 
moie grand, and scarce less beautiful, domains ot Invetary — 
" riiis 13 a fine scene,” he said to his companion, curious, 
perhaps, to draw out her sentiments , ” we have nothing like it 
m Scotland ” 

“ It’s braw nth feeding for the cows, and they have a fine 
breed o' cattle here," leplied Jeanie, “ but I like jiist as weel 
to look at the craigs ot Arthur's Seat, and the sea coming in 
ftfont them, ns at a’ Uiae mucklo trees ” 

The Duke smiled at a reply eejualiy professional and 
national, and made a signal for the carnage to remain 
where it was Then adopting an unfrequented footpath, he 
conducted Jeanic, through several complicated maies, to a 
postern-door m a high brick wall It was shut , but as the 
Duke tapped slightly at it, a person m waiting within, after 
reconnoitring through a small iron grate contrived for the 
purpose, unlocked the door, and admitted them They 
entered, and it was immediately closed and fastened behind 
them This was all done quickly, the door so instantly closing, 
and the person who opened it so suddenly disappearing, that 
Jeanie could not even catch a glimpse of hia exterior 

They found themselves at the extremity ot a deep and 
narrow alley, carpeted with the most verdant and close shaven 
turf, which felt like velvet under their feet, and screened from, 
the sun by the bninches of the lofty elms winch united over 
the path, and caused it to resemble, m the solemn obscurity 
of the light which they admitted, as well as from the range of 
columnar stems, and intricate union of their arched branches, 
one of the nariow side aisles in an ancient Gothic cathedral 
>31 
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CH ATI Eli XXX vn 


— — .t \ie>cecta yon— 

Tti«sc l^kra I youi ai d di'* e i.h 1 i« hands woo yon, 
lh<l never ^el were he‘vcd Itit to ihinM l>oly-~' 

1 )iin|;s lihe > ninelf — Vv>ll ar« 1 God above us , 
lie ^ God, then, hill oOaving m'-rcy I 

J^it Dleeity Utaihtf- 

E'iCOURAGED as bhu was by the courteous manners of her 
uolilc Luunlrynian» it wjs not without a feeling of something 
like terror that Jcanio felt herself in a plate appaiently so 
lonely, with a man ol buth high rnnV I'hat she should have 
been jitimitted to wail on the Duke m his own house, and 
have been there received to a private mtcn'icw, was m itself 
an uncommon aiKl disimgmshed event m the annals of a life 
so Simple as hcis , but to find herself his travelling companion 
m a journey, and then suddenly to be left alone with him m 
so secluded a situation, had something m tt of awful mystery 
A romantic heroine might have suspected and dreaded llic 
power of her own charinn, but Jeanie was too wise to let such 
a billy thouj^ht intrude on her tmnd Still, however, she had 
a most eager dcstie to know where she now was, and to vhom 
she was to be presented 

She remarked that the Puke’s dress, though stilJ such as 
indicated rank and lashion (for it was not the custom of men 
of quaMy at that time to dress themselves hke their oivn 
coachmen or grooms), was nevertheless plainer than that in 
which she had seen hiui upon a former occabion, and was 
digested, in particular, of all those badges of external decora* 
tion which mlimatid suirenor consequence In short, he was 
attired as plainly as any gentleman of lashion could appear m 
the streets of London lu a morning, and this circumstance 
helped to shake an opinion i^hich Jeanie began to entertain, 
that, perhaps, he intended she should plead her cause m the 
prc'tence of toyaky I'aclf *' But, i>uacly,” sa’d cUft »o 
" he wad hap piuten on his braw star and girler, an he had 
thmi^hl 0’ coming before the face of Majesty — and after a', 
this IS niuir hkc a gentleman's policy than a royal palace " 
There was some sense in Jeauic's reasoning ; yet she was 
not sufhcienlly mtslrcss edher of the circumstances of etiquette, 
or the particular redalions winch existed betwixt the govein- 
dient and th<* Duke of Argyle, to form an accurate judgment 
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The Duke, as ;ve have said, was at this lime m open opposition 
to the 'idministration of Sir Robert Wilpole, and was under- 
stood to be out of favour vith the royal family, lo whom he 
had rendered such important services but it was a maxim 
of Queen Caroline, to bear hersell towaids her political friends 
With such caution, as if there was a possibility of their one 
day being her enemies, and towards political opponents with 
the same degiee of circumspection, as if they might again 
become friendly to her measures Since Margaret of Anjou, 
no quien consort had exercised such weight in the political 
affairs of England, and the personal address which she dis- 
played on many occasions, bad no small share in rerUiming 
from their political heresy many of those determined lories, 
who, after the reign of the Stuarts had been extinguished in. 
the person of Queen Anne, were disposed rather to lran'’fer 
their allegiance to her brother the Chevalier de St George, 
than to acquiesce in the settlement of the crown on the 
Hanover family Her husband, nhose most shining quality 
was courage m the held of battle, and who endured the office 
of King of England, without ever being able to acquiie 
English habits, or any lamihatily with English dispositions, 
found the utmost assistance from the address of his partner, 
and wliile he jealously affected lo do eveiythmg according to 
bis own will and pleasure, was m secret prudent enough to 
take and folloiv the advice of his more adroit consort He 
entrusted to her the delicate office of determining the various 
degrees of favour necessary to attach the wavering, or to con 
firm such as were already friendly, or to regain those whose 
good will had been lost 

With all the winning address of an elegant, and, according 
to the times, an accomplished woman, Queen Caroline pos 
sessed the masv-uline boul of the other bex She was pioud 
by nature, and even her policy could not always temper her 
expressions of displeasure, although few weio more ready at 
repairing any false step of this kind, when her prudence came 
up to the aid of her passions She lottd the real possession 
of power, rather than the show of it, and whatever she did 
herself that was either wise or populai, she always desired 
that the king should have the full credit as well as the advan 
tage of the measure, conscious that, by adding to his rcbpccta 
bility, she was most likely to maintain her own And so 
desirous was she to comply with all his tastes, that, when 
threalened with the gout, she had repeatedly had recourse 
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to rl>cckmg the fu by the use of the cold bath, thereby 
endangering her life, that she might be able to attend the 
king 111 his walks 

It i\as a very consistent part of Queen Caroline’s charartcr, 
to keoj) up many private correspondences with those to sshom 
iti public “ibc seemed onfavonrahlc, or wJio, for various reasons, 
stood ill with the court liy Ibis means she kept in her hands 
the thread of man) a pohneal intrigue, and, witliont pledging 
herself to anyihing, could often preicnt discontent from 
beronving liatrid, and opposition from cxaggcr uuig itself into 
rebellion If by any a< cident her torrcsjioiKlcnce wiih such 
persons rhiuted to be observed or discovered, which she took 
all pos'sible p uns to prevent, it was represented as a mere 
intercourse of society, hating no rcfcicnce to politics, an 
answer viiih which even the prime minister, Sir l^obert \Val 
pole, was compelled to remain satisfied, when he discovered 
that the Queen hud given a pni Ue audience lo PuUeney, 
afterwards Lari of Bath, his most formidable and roost m 
atUrato encinj 

In thus maintaining occasional intercourse with several 
persons who seemed most alienated from the crown, it may 
readily be supposed, that Queen Caroline had taken care not 
to break eniirely with the Duke ol Argyle His high birth, 
his great talents, the estimation in which he wjis held m hia 
own tountry, the great services which he had rendered the 
house of Brunswick m 17x5, placed him high m that rank of 
persons who were not to be rashly neglected He had, almost 
b) his single and unassisted talents, stopped the irruption of 
the bonded foice of all the Highhnd chiefs, there was little 
doubt, that, with the slightest encouragement, he could put 
hem all in motion, nivd renew the civil war , and it was well 
known that tlio niosl flattering overtures bad been Iransimtled 
to the Duke from the court of St Germains The chaiacter 
and temper of Scotland weie stiU little known, and it was 
considered as a volcano, which might, indeed, slumber for a 
senes of years but was still liable, nt a moment the least 
ex[iccied, to break out into a wasteful eruption It was, 
therefore, of the highest irapocUncc to retain some hold over 
so important n personage as the Duke of Argyle, and Caiobne 
preserved the power of doing so by means of a lady, with 
whom, as wife of George II, she iniglu have been supposed 
to be on less intimate terms 

It was not the least mstonce of the Queen's address, that 
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she had contrived that one of her principal attendants, Lady 
Suffolk, should unite in her own person the two apparently 
inconsistent characters, of her husband's misliess, and her 
own very obsequious and complaisant confidant By this 
dexterous management the Queen secured her power against 
the d-ingec which might most have threatened it— the thwart 
ing influence of an ambitious iival, and if she submittLd to 
the mortification of being obliged to connive at her husband's 
infidelity, she was at least guarded against what she might 
think Its inost dangeious clkcts, and was besides at liberty, 
now and then, to bestow a few civil insults upon '* her good 
Howard," whom, however, m geuctal, she treated with great 
decorum ' Lady Sulfolk lay under strong obligations to the 
Duke of Argyle, for reasons which may be collected from 
Horace Walpole’s Reminiscences of that reign, and thiough 
her means the Duke had some occ-xsional correspondence 
with Queen Caroline, much interrupted, however, since tlie 
part he had taken in the debate concerning the Porteous 
mob, an alfair which the Queen, though somewhat unieason. 
ably, was disposed to resent, rather as an intended and pre 
meditated insolence to her own person and authority, than as 
a sudden ebullition of popular vengeaixce SliU, however, the 
communication retintned open betwixt them, though it had 
been of late disused on both sides These remarks svill be 
found necessary to understand the scene which is about to be 
presented to the reader 

rcom the narrow alley which they had traversed, the Duke 
turned mto one of the same character, but broxder and still 
longer Here, for the first time since they had entered these 
gardens, Jeanie saw persons approaching tliem 

They were two hdiesj one of whom walked a little behind 
the other, yet not so much as to prevent her from hearing and 
replying to whatever observation was addressed to her by the 
lady who walked foremost, and that without her having the 
trouble to turn her person As they advanced very slowly, 
Jeanie had time to study their features and appearance The 
Duke also slackened bis pace, as if to give her time to collect 
herself, and repeatedly desired her not to be afraid The 
lady who seemed the principal person bad remarkably good 
features, though somewhat injured by the small pox, that 
venomous scourge, which each village Esculapius (tlianks to 
Jermer) can now tame as easily as their tutelary deity subdued 

1 bee florocA Walpole s Rcmidiscences 
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the Python The lady*s eyes were brilliant, her teeth good, 
and her countenance formed to express at will either majesty 
01 courtesy Her form, though rather tmhonpomi, was never- 
theless grncerul , and the elasticity and firmness of her step 
gave no room to Mispcct, what was actually the case, that she 
suflered occasionally from a disorder the most unUvourable to 
pedcslrian exercise Her dress was rather rich than gay, and 
iici manner commanding and noble 

Her conipanion was of lower statute, with light-brown hair 
aiul ixprC'iMve blue eyes Her features, without being 
alisolutcly n pillar, were perhaps more pleasing than if they 
had been critically handsome A melancholy, or at least n 
pensive expression, for which her lot gave too much cause, pre 
dominated when she was silent, but gave way to a pleasing 
arid good'hurnoured smile when she spoke to any one 

When they were withm twelve or fifteen yards of these 
ladies, the Duke made n sign that Jeamc should stand still, 
and stepping forward himself, with the grace wlucli was natural 
to him, made a profound obeisance, which was formally, 
yet m a dignified manner, returned by the personage whom 
he approached 

“ I hope,” she said, with an affable and condescending 
smile, “that I see so great a stranger at court, as the Duke 
of Argyle has been of late, m as good health as his fnends 
there and elsewhere could wish him to enjoy” 

The Duke replied, “That he had been perfectly well”, 
and added, “that the necessity of attending to the public 
business before the House, as well as the time occupied by a 
late journey to Scotland, had rendered him less assiduous in 
paying his duty at the levee and drawing-room than he could 
have desired " 

“ IVhen your Grace can find time for a duty so frivolous,” 
replied the Queen, “you arc aware of your title to be well 
received 1 hope my readiness to comply with the wish which 
you expressed yesterday to I^dy Suffolk, is a sufficient proof 
th^ one of Jhc joya) farndy, at Urast, has rof fOTgoWe" arcent 
and important services, m resenting sometlung which re- 
sembles recent neglect." '1 his was said apparently with 
great good-humour, and m a tone which expressed a desire 
of concilmtion 

The Duke replied, “That he would account himself the 
most unfortunate of men, if he could be supposed capable 
of neglecting his duty, m modes and circumstances when it 
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was expected, and would have been Tgre^blc Ht was deeply 
gratified by the honour which her Majesty was now doing to 
him personally , and he trusted she would soon perceive that 
It was m a matter essenlial to his Majesty’s interest, tint he 
liad the boldness to give her this trouble ” 

“You cannot oblige me more, my Lord Duke," replied the 
Queen, "than by givinj; me the advantTge of your lights and 
experience on any point ol the ICing’s semee Voiir Grace is 
aware, that I can only be the medium through which the matter 
IS subjected to his Majesty's superior wisdom , but if it is a 
suit which respects jour Once pcrsonallj, it shall lose no 
support by being preferred through me " 

"It IS no suit of mine, madam,’ lephed the Duke, "nor 
have I any to prefer for myself peisonully, although I feel in 
full force my obligation to your Majesty It is a business 
which concerns his Majesty, as a lover of justice and of ineicy, 
and which, I am convinced, may be liighlj useful in con 
dilating the unfortunate imiation which at present bubsists 
among his Majesty's good subjects m Scotland” 

There weta two parts of this speech disagreeable to Caro 
line In the first pla«e, it removed the flattering notion she 
had adopted, that Argylc designed to use hei personal inter 
cession m making his peace with the adniinistratian, and 
recovering the employments of which he had been deprived, 
and next, she was displeased that he should talk of the dis 
contents m Scotland as irritations to be conciliated, lather 
than suppressed 

Under the influence of these feelings, slie answered hastily, 
'‘Thiit his Majesty has good subjects lu Fnglancl, my Lord 
Duke, he is bound to thank God and the laws — that he has 
subjects in Scotland, I think he may thank God and his sword ” 
The Duke, though a courtier, colouieci slightly, and the 
Queen, instantly sensible of her erroi, added, without display 
mg the least change of countenance, and as if the words had 
been an original branch of the sentence — “And the swords 
those veal Scotchraen who axe (xw-'ads to the House o( 
Brunswick, particularly that of Ilis Grace of Argyle ” 

"My sword, madam,” replied the Duke, “like that of my 
fathers, has been always at the command of my lawful king, 
and of my native country — 1 trust it is impossible to separate 
their real rights and interests But the present is a matti'r of 
more private concern, and respects the person of an obocure 
individual ” 
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" VVhat IS the a/Tair, my lord ? ’ said the Queen " I et us 
find out >\bat Tie talking about, Icsl we should misconstuic 
and misunderstand carh other’ 

" ihc mitter madam,* answered the Duke of Argyle, 
" rc^Tnls tlu iTtc of an unfortunate young^ voman in Scot 
land, noi\ lying under scnlcnct of death, for a enrne of 
which 1 think il highly probiblc lint she is innocent And 
riiy hinalilt jielition to join Mijtsly is, lo obtain your 
pcnfLilul intercession with the Kmg for a pm don” 

It WTS now llic Queen’s turn lo colour, ind he did so over 
th(.( k and brow — neck and bosom She paused a moment, 
as if viiiNMlhng to trust her voice with the first expression of 
her displeasure, and on assuming an air of dignity and an 
austere n gard of contiol, she at length replied, “ Mj Lord 
Duke, 1 N.dl nut ask voiir motives for addressing to me a re 
quest winch cucumsuinrcs ha\e rendered sucli an txlraoidmary 
one Your road to the King’s closet, is a peei and a privy 
councillor, civutlcd to request aii Audience, was open without 
giving mo the inm of this discussion at least, have had 
enough ol Scotch pardons ” 

llu: Duke was prepared for Uus burst of indignation, and 
he was not shaken by it He did not attempt a reply while 
the Queen was in the first heat of displeasure, but remained in 
the same fiem, yet respectful posture, which he had assumed 
during the interview The Queen, trained from her situation 
to self command, instantly perceived the advantage she might 
give against KetselC by yielding to passion , and added, iti the 
same condescending and affable tone in which sho had opened 
the interview, “ You must allow me some of the pnvileges of 
the sex, my Lord , and do not judge uncharitably of me, 
though I am a little moved at the recollection of the gross 
insult and outrage done in your capital city to the royal 
authority, at the very lime when it was* vested in my un 
worili) person Your Grace cannot be suipnscd that I should 
both liave felt it at the tunc, and recollected it now " 

“It IS certainly a matter not speedily^ to be forgotten,” 
answered the Duke ” My own poor thoughts of it have 
been long before your Majesty, and I must have expressed 
nijself very ill if I did not convey my detestation of the 
murder which was committed under such extraordinary cir 
comstanccs I might, indeed, he so unfortunate as to differ 
with his Majesty’s advisers on the degree in whirh it was 
either just or politic lo punish the innocent instead of the 
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guilty But I tiust your Majesty will permit me to be silent 
on a topic in which my sentiments have not the good fortune 
10 coincide with those of more able men ” 

“We will not prosecute a topic on which we may probablj 
differ," said the Queen “ One word, however, T may say in 
pnvate — ^You knoiv our good Lady Suffolk is a littk deaf — the 
Duke of Argyle, when disposed to renew his acquaintance with 
his master and mistress, will hardly find many topics on which 
ive should disagiee ” 

“ Let me hope," -jaid the Duke, bowing profoundly to so 
flattering an intimation, “that I shall not be so unfortunate as 
to have found one on tlie piesent occasion ” 

“ I must first impose on your Grace the duty of confession," 
said the Queen, “befoie I grant you absolution What is 
your particular mteicst m this young worn an ? She docs not 
seem” (and she scanned Jeamc, as she said this, with the eye 
ol a connoisseur) "much qualified to alarm my friend the 
Duchess's jealousy ” 

“ I tlm k your Majesty,” replied the Duke, smiling in his 
turn, "^ill allow my taste may be a pledge for me on that 
score *•' 

" Then, though she has not much the air S'une gravde 
I suppose sho IS some thirtieth cousm in the ten ible chapter 
of Scottish genealogy?” 

“No, madam," sard the Duke, "but I wish some of my 
nearer relations had half hei worth, honesty, and affection " 

"Her name must be Campbell, at least?" said Queen 
Caroline 

"No, madam , her name is not quite so distinguished, if I 
may be permitted to say so,” answered the Duke 

"Ah I but she comes from Inverary or Argyleshire? " said 
the sovereign 

" She has never been farther north m her hie than Edinburgh, 
madam " 

" Then my conjectures are all ended," said the Queen, " and 
your Grace must yourself take the trouble to explain the affau 
of your protig^e " 

With that precision and easy brevity which is only acquiied 
by habitually conversing in the higher tanks of society, and 
which IS the diametrical opposite of that protracted style of 
disquisition, 


Which squires cull potter and which men call prose, 
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the Duke c){pUuj*’d the singular law under which Effie Deans 
had received scniiuue of death, and deta’led the affectionate 
exertions whicli Jcanic had made in behalf of her sister, tor 
whoikC sake she was willing to sncridce all but truth and 
conscience 

Queen Liirolme listened with attention, she was rather 
fond, It must he remembered, of an argument, and soon 
found niiiUer in what tht. Duke told her for raising ditficiiltics 
to Ins re-qiicst 

"It 4ippe.irs to me, my Lord,” she replied, "that this is a 
sovGfc lau Uiil still it is adopted upon good grounds, I am 
bound to s\ippos'*, as tlu, law of the country, and the girl has 
been convicted under it The very presumptions which the 
law construes into a positive prool of guilt exist m her case, 
and all that your Grace has said concerning the possibility 
of her nmoccnct may be a very good argument for annulling 
the Act of I'atliameut, but cannot, while it stands good, be 
admitted in favour of any individual convicted upon the 
statute ” 

1 he Duke saw and avoided the snare , for he was conscious, 
that, by replying to the argument, he most have been inevit- 
ably led to a discussion, lu the course of which the Queen was 
iikcly to be hardened in her own opinion, until she became 
obliged, out of mere respect to consistency, to let the criminal 
suffer "If your Majesty,” he said, "would condescend to 
heat my poor countrywoman hcrscll, perlnps she may hnd an 
advocate m your own heart, mote able than 1 am, to combat 
the doubis suggested by your understanding ” 

The Queen seemed to acquiesce, and the Duke made a 
signal for Jeanie to advance from the spot where she had 
hitherto remained watching countenancea, which were too 
long accustomed to suppress all apparent signs of emotion, 
to convey to her any interesting intelligence Her Majesty 
could not help smiling at the awe struck manner m which tile 
quiet demure figure of the little Scotchwoman advanced to 
wards her, and yet more at the hrst sound of her broad 
northern accent But Jeanic had a voice low and bweelly 
toned, an admirable thing in woman, and eke besought " her 
Lutilyship to have pity on a poor misguided joung creature,” 
m tones so .iffeclmg, that, like iho notes of some of her native 
songs, provincial vulgarity was lost m patlios 

"Stand up, young woman,” said the Queen, but m a kind 
tone, "and tell me what sort of a barbarous people your 
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countryfolk are, \'khere child murdtr is become so common as 
to lequire the restiamt of laws like yours 

“If your LcddysWip pleases," answered jeanie, “ theic are 
mony places beside Scotland where molliers aie unkind to 
their aiu flesh and blood ” 

It must be observed, that the disputes beti\een George the 
becond, and I'redenek, Pnnre of Wales, were then at the 
highest, and that the good natured part of the public laid 
the blame on the Queen She coloured highly, and daricd 
a glance of a moat penetrating character first at Jean't, and 
then at the Duke Both sustained it unmoved, Jcanic from 
total unconsciousness of the offence she liad given, and the 
Duke from his liabitual (omposurc But in lus heart he 
thought, My unlucky prot^gie has, with this luckless answer, 
shot dead, by a kind of chance medley, her only hope of 
success 

Lady Suffolk, good humouredly and skilfully, interposed in 
this awkward cnsis “ You should tell this lady," she said to 
Jeanie, “ tlie particular causes which render this ciimc common 
m your country " 

'■ Some thinks it’s the Kuk-Sessvon — that is — it’s the — it's 
the cutty stool, if your Leddyship pleases,*’ said Jcanic, looking 
down, and courtesying 

“The what ?” said Lady Suffolk, to whom the phrase was 
new, and who besides was rather deaf 

“That’s the stool of repentance, madam, if it please your 
Leddyship,” answered Jeanie, “ for light life and conversation, 
and for breaking the seventh command ” Here s,h.e raised 
her eyes to the Duke, saw his hand at his chin, and, totally 
unconscious of what she had said out of joint, gave double 
effect to the innuendo, by stopping shorl and looking em- 
barrassed 

As for Lady Suffolk, she retired like a covering party, which, 
having interposed betwixt their retreating friends and the 
enemy, have suddenly drawn on themselves a fire une'ipectedly 
severe 

'I he deuce take the lass, thought the Duke of Argyle to 
himself there goes another shot — and she has hit with both 
baiiels right and left I 

Indeed the Duke had himself his share of the confusion, 
for, having acted as master of ceremonies to this innocent 
offender, he felt much m the circumstances of a country 
squire, who, having introduced his spaniel into a well-appointed 
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dn^\!llg room, is doomed to %vitness the disorder and damage 
whuh ari&ea to china nnd to drei>s gowns, in consequence of 
its untimely frolus Jeanie's last cluince hit, however, obUter 
ated the ill impression which had arisen from the first, for 
her MijLSty Ind not so lost the feelings of a wife m those 
of i Queen, but that she could enjoy a jest at the expense of 
'* luc g'lnd Siiftolk ” She turned towarfU the Duke of Argyle 
with i binih’, whuh marked tint she enjoyed the triumph, and 
obsi rvtd, *' the Scotch urc a rigidly moral people " Then 
ii, nil applying herself to Jeanie, she ask^,d, how she travelled 
up troni Scotimd 

Upon my foot mostly, madam,” was the reply 
"Wlnt, all thit immense way upon foot? — How far can 
you wOk in a day?” 

“ live and Wenty miles m<l a bittocU " 

“And i ivint? ’ said Ihi, Queen, looking towards the Duke 
of Argjit 

“ And about five miles more,'* replied the Duke 
“ I thought I was a good walker,” said the Queen, “ but 
this shames me sadly ” 

“ ^[ay your Leddyship never hae sae weary a heirt, that ye 
canna be sensible of the weanness of the limbs I ” said Jeanie 
That came hotter off thought the Duke , it’s the Urst thing 
she has said to the purpose 

“ ^nd I didna just a’thegithcr walk the baill way neither, 
for I h<ad whiles the cast of a cart, and 1 had the cast of a 
horse itom Fearybridgc — and divers other easements," said 
Jeanie, cutting short her story, for she observed the Duke 
made the sign he had fixed upon 
“ With all these accommodations,” answered the Queen, “ you 
must have had a very fatiguing journey, and, I fear, to little 
purpose , since, if the King were to pardon your sister, in all 
probability it fiould do her little good, for I suppose your 
people of Edinburgh would hang her out of spite." 

She will sink herself now outright, thought the Duke 
But he was wrong The shod*: on, which Jo?n.'e bad 
touched m this delicate conversation lay underground, and 
wero unknown to her , this rock was above water, and she 
avoided it 

“ She was confident,” slie said, “ that bnith town and 
country wad rejoice to see Ins Majesty taking compassion 011 
» poor unfriended creature ' 

“ His ^[aJu'Uy has not found it so in a late instance," said 
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the Queen j "but, I suppose, my 1 oid Duke would ad\ise 
hun to be guided by the votes of the labblc thembclves, i\ho 
should be hanged and who spared?" 

" No, madam,” said the Duke, "but I would adiisc his. 
Mijesty to be guided by his own feelings, and those of his 
royal consort , and then, I am sure, punishment will only 
attach Itself to guilt, and even then with cautious reluctance ” 

" Well, my Lord,” said her Majesty, " all these fine speeches 
do not convince me of the piopriety of so soon showing any 
mark of favour to youc — I suppose I must not say rebellious? 
—but, at least, your very disaffected und intractable metropolis. 
Why, the whole nation is in a league to scieen the sTvige and 
abominable murderers of that unhappy man, otherwise, how is 
It possible but that, of so many perpetrators, and engaged m so 
public an action for such a length o( lime, one at least must 
have been recognised? Even this wench, for aught I can tell, 
may be a depository of the secret — Hark you, young woman, 
had you any friends engaged m the Porteous mol) ? ” 

"No, madam,” answered Jeanic, happy tliat the question 
was so framed that she could, with a good conscience answer 
it m the negative 

"But I suppose," continued the "if you were pos- 

sessed of such a secret, you would liold it matter of conscience 
to keep It to yourself?” 

" I would pray to be directed and guided what was the line 
of duty, madam,” answcrerl Jeanie 

"Yes, and take that which suited your own inclinations,” 
replied her Iilajesty 

" If It like you, madam,” said Jeanie, " I would hae gaen to 
the end of the earth to save the life of John Porteous, or any 
other unhappy man m his condition, but I might lawfully 
doubt how far 1 am called upon to be the avenger of his 
blood, though it may become the civil magistrate to do so 
He IS dead and gme to his place, and they that have slam, 
him must answer for their am act But my sister, my pair 
sister EfRe, still lives, though her daj« and hours are num- 
bered I — She still h^es, and a word of the King’s mouth might 
restore her to a brokenhearted auld man, that neNer, in his 
daily and nightly e\ercii.e, forgot to pray that his Majesty 
might be blessed with a long and a prosperous reign, and that 
Ills throne, and the throne of his posterity, might be established 
in righteousness Oh, madam, if ever ye kend what it was to 
sorrow foi and with a sinning and a suffering creatine, whose 
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mind IS sac loosed that she can bn iieithet ca'd fit to live or 
die, have sotne compassion on our misery I — Save an honest 
house from dishonour, and an unhappy girt, not ciglitsen years 
of age, from an early and dreadful death 1 Alas I it is not 
when we sleep solt and wake mernly ouiselves, that we think 
on other people’s suflerings Oui hLttrU are waxed light within 
us then, and \\l are for righting our am wrangs and fighting 
our am tj.Ulhs Ilut when the hour of trouble comes to the 
trund or to the body —and seldom may it visit your Leddjship 
—and when the hour of death comes, that comes to higli and 
loss- Ung uul Ute may it be youis — Oh, my Leddy, then it 
isna what wo hao dune for oiiraclls, but what we hae dune for 
others, that wc think on maist plcmntly And the thoughts 
that )e hac uUervi-ned to spare the piur thing’s hte will be 
sweLtei m that hour, come when it may, than \f a word of 
your mouth could hang the hail) Porteous mob at the tail 
of ae tow " 

Tear followed tear down Jennie’s checks, as, her fentmes 
glowing and quivering with emotion, she pleaded her sistei^s 
cause with a pathos which was at once simple and solemn 
“Ihis IS eloquence," said her Majesty to the Duke of 
Argyle “Young woman,” she continued, addressing lierself 
to Jeanie, “/cannot grant a paidon to your sister — but you 
shall not want my warm intercession with his Majesty Take 
this housewife case," she continued, putting a small emoroidered 
needle case into Jeanie’s hands , “ do not open it now, but at 
your leisure you will find something m it which will remind 
you that you have had an interview with Queen Caroline ” 
Jeanie, having her suspicions thus confirmed, dropped on 
her knees, and would have expanded herself m gratitude , but 
the Duke, who was upon thorns lest she should say more or 
less than just enough, touched his chin once more 

“ Oiir business ts, I think, ended for the present, my Lord 
Duke,” said the Queen, " and, I trust, to your satisfaction 
Hereafter I hope to see your Grace more frequently, both at 
Richmond and St James’s — Come, Lady Suffolk, we must 
wish his Grace good morning " 

They exchanged their parting reverences, and the Duke, so 
soon ns the ladies hid turned their backs, issistcd Jeanie to 
rise from the ground, and conducted her back through tlie 
avenue, winch she trode with the feehng of one who walks in 
her sleep 
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CHAPTFR XXXVIII 

Sd <o«n as 1 ran w n tV nOc <Ied K) tg 
I w ]i b d onn jouc aHo lie 

Cy> hliH' 

The Duke ol Aigyie \ed Vhe my m silenci to the snuW 
postern hy \vh\ch they had bct.n admitted into Richmond 
Park, so long tlie favourite residence of Queen Caroline It 
was opened by the sct.me half seen janitor and they found 
tliemselves beyond the precincts of the royal demesne btill 
not a word was spoken on either side 1 he Duke probably 
wi bed to allow his rustic prot^gde time to recruit her faculties, 
dazzled and sunk with colloquy sublime, and betwixt what 
she had guessed, had heard, and had seen, Jtanic Deans’s 
mind was too much agitated to permit her to ask any 
questions 

They found the carnage of the Duke in the place where 
they had lett u, and when they resumed their places, soon 
began to advance rapidly on their return to town 

"I think, Jeatiie, said the Duke, breaking silence, ’’you 
have every reason to congratulate yourself on the issue of your 
interview with her Majesty " 

“And that leddy was the Queen hcrsell?” said Jeanie, 
“ I misdoubted it when I saw that your honour didna put on 
your hat — And yet I can hardly bclieae it, even when T heard 
her speak it herseU " 

“It was certainly Queen Caroline,” replied the Duke 
" Have you no curiosity to see what la in the little pocket 
book ? ” 

“Do you thiuk the pirdon will be m it, sir?” said Jeanie, 
with the eager animation of hope 

“Why, no,” replied the Duke, “that as unlikely They 
seldom cany these things about them, unless they were likely 
to be wanted , and, besides, her Majesty told jou it was the 
King, not she, who v\««. to grant it ” 

“ That IS true, too," said Jeanie, “ but I am so confused in 
my mind — But does your honour think theie is a ceitainty 
of Effie’s pardon then?" continued ahe, still holding in her 
hand the unopened pocket book 

‘ Why, kings are kittle cattle to shoe behind, ns we say in 
the north,” replied the Duke, “but his wife knows his trim, 
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aad [ Uave not the least doubt that the matter is quite 
certiin ’ 

‘ O izoCi lie praised! Ciod be praised!" ejaculated Jcanie, 
“.incl may the gude ledily never wint the heirt’s ease she has 
gicn inc It this momtnt — 'Vnd God bless you too, my Lord ! 
uillioiit >f)iir help I wad ne’er h le won ne ir her " 

lliL Duke let her dwell upon this subject for a considerable 
time, euivoiis, perhaps, to see how long the feelings of gratitude 
would routimie to supersede those of curiosity Jiiit so feeble 
wi) the litter feeling in jeanu’s mind, that his Guce, with 
wlioiii, perhaps, it was for the time a little stronger, was obliged 
oiKC more to bring forwiud the subject of the Queen's present 
It was opened accordingly In the mside of the case were the 
usuil assortment ol silk and needles, with scissors, tweezers, 
&c j and m the pocket was a bank bill for fifty pounds 

I he Duke had no sooner informed Jeanie of the value ol 
this last document, for she wis unaccustomed to see notes for 
such sums, tUm she expressed hei regret at the mistake which 
had taken place “Tor the hussy itsell," she said, "was a 
very vaUiablo thing for a keepsake, with the Queen’s name 
Antttn in the inside with her am hand doubtless— — 
as plain as could be, and a crown drawn aboon it ’* 

She therefore tendered the bill to the Duke, requesting him 
to find some mode of returning it to the royal owner 
" No, no, Jeanic," said the Duke, “ there is no mistake m 
the cage Her Majesty knows you have been pul to great 
expense, and she wishes to make it up to you ” 

*' I am sure she is even ower gude,” said Jeanie, "and U 
glads me muckle that I can pay back Duinbiedikes his siller, 
without distrcsiimg my f'lther, honesi man " 

“ Dumbtedikes ? What, a freeholder of Mid-Lothian, is 
he not?" said his Grace, whose occasion d residence in that 
county made him acquainted with most of the heritors, as 
lanih r] persons are termed m ‘Scotland — " He has a house 
not tAT trom Dalkeith, wears a black wig and a laced 
bal?" 

“ Ye>, bir," answered Jeanie, who had hei reasons for being 
bnct in Iicr answers upon this topic 

"Ah I my old friend Dumbicl” said the Duke, "I ha>e 
thricc seen him fou, ami only once heard the sound of his 
voice -Ts he a cousin of yours, Jeanie?" 

No, SIT, — my t ord" 

"Ihen he must be a well wisher, I suspect ? '* 
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"Ye — )es, — my Lord, sir,” answered Jeanie, blushing, and 
with hesitation 

" Alia ! then, tf the I aird starts, I suppose my fiicnd Butler 
must be in souk danger?” 

"Oh no, sii,” answered Jcanie much more readily, but at 
the same time blushing much more deeply 
"Well, Jeanie," said the Duke, "you are a girl may be 
safely trusted with your own matters, and I shall inquire no 
(farther about them Dui as to tins aime paidon, I must scl 
to get it passed tlnough the proper forms, and 1 have a Incnd 
in office who will, for auld lang syne, do me so mueh favour 
And then, Jeanie, as I shall have occasion to send an expiess 
down to beotland, who will travel with it safer and more 
swiftly than you can do, I will take care to have it put into 
the proper channel , meanwhile, you may write to your Inends, 
by post, of your good success ” 

"And does your Honour think,” said jearue, "tliat will do 
as wcel as if I were to lake my tap m my lap, and slip niy 
ways hame agniii on my am errand ? ” 

"Much better, certainly,” said the Duke "You know the 
roads aie not very safe for a single womar^ to travel " 

Jeanie internTlly acquiesced in this observation 
"And 1 have a plan for you besides One of the Duchess’s 
attendants, and one of mine — jour acquaintance Archibald — 
are going down to Inverary in a light calash, with four horses 
I have bought, and there is room enough in the carnage for 
you to go with them ns far as Glasgow, where Archibald will 
Imd means of sending you salely to lidinburgb And in the 
way, I beg you will teach the woman as much as you can of 
the mystery of cheese making, for she is to have a charge in 
the dairy, and I daic swear you are as tidy about your milk- 
pail as about jour dress " 

"Does your honour like cheese?” said Jeanie, with a gleam 
of conscious delight as she asked the question 

"Like It?” said the Duke, whose goodnature anticipated 
what was to follow, — " cakes and cheese are t, dinner for an 
emperor, let alone a Highlandman ” 

"Because," said Jeanie, with modest confidence, and great 
and evident self gratulation, " we have been thought so parti 
cular in making cheese, that some folk think it as gude as 
the real Dunlop , and il your Honour’s Grace wad but accept 
a stane or twa, blithe, and fain, and proud it wad make us ' 
But maybe ye may like the ewe-milk, that is, the Buckholm 
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Side * cheese better > or maybe the gait milk, as ye come frae 
the Highlands — and I canna pretend just to the samt, skeel 
o' tViciu , but my cousin Jean, that lives at JL^ockermachus in 
Lainmcrrnuir, I tould speak to her, and " 

“ (Juite unnecessary,* said the Duke , *' the Dunlop is the 
verj thetse ol idnch I am so fond, and 1 will take it as tlu 
nteUcst fi\<uir )ou can do me to send one to Caroline Pack 
But rentcinlicr, be on honour with it Jeanic, and uial e it all 
yours Jf, lor I am a red good judge” 

‘*1 am not fenred, ' said Jeanie confidently, “that I may 
plr ISO your Uonoui , for I am sure you look as if you could 
hardly IiikI fault wt onybody that did their best , and wlcI is 
I t inv p irt, I troiv, to do mine ” 

Ihis ch ' Qurse introduted a topic upon which the two 
travellers, though so different m rank and education, found 
etch a fojd deal to say The Duke, besides Ins other 
patriotic qualities, wis a distingubhed ai,ncuUiirisl, and proud 
of Ins knowledge m that depattment lie entertained Jeanie 
with his observations <m the diflcrent breeds of cattle tn Scot 
land and tiirir capacity for the dairy, and received so much 
inlormation from hei practical expencnce in return, that he 
promised licr \ couple of Devonshire cows in reward for the 
lesson lu sliort, hts mmd was so transported back to his 
rural employments and amusements, that he sighed when his 
carriage stopped opposite to the old hackney>coach, which 
Archibald had kept in attendance at the pKce where they 
had left it While the coachman again bridled his lean cattle, 
winch had been indulged with a bite of musty hay, the Duke 
cautioiiLcl Jeanie, not to be too communicative to her landlady 
concerning Mhat had jiasscd “There is, 'he said, “no use 
of speaking of matters till they are actually settled , and you 
may refer the good Udy to Archibald, if she presses you Inrd 
witli questions She is his old acquaintance, and he knows 
how to manage with her” 

He then look a cordial farewell of Jeanie, and told her to 
be n.ady in the ensuing week to tetu.m to Scotlaad — saw bee 
safely established m her hackney coach, and rolled oft m his 
own carnage, humming a slan^a of the ballad which he is 
said to have composed — - 

I Itie Uilty i<a.nurcs at riutkbolm which th<] auUior now surveys 
^ot |0 Uw frenty of adreamtv eye 

ij-c fftmed for producing iht best awe millc cheose m ihesoulh of Scotland 
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At the s ght of Duinbarioii once again 
I II cod' up my bonnet ind narch aiinin 
With my dnymore hangii { town t< !n> heel 
To wbaiig at Ihc bannocka of Ini) y meal 

perhaps one ought to be actually a Scotchiinn to conceive 
how ardently, under all distinctions of rank ind situation 
they feel their mutual connection with each other as natives 
of the same country There are, 1 believe, raou associations 
common to the inhabitants of a rude and wilrl, linn of a 
well cultivated and fertile country , their 'incestors have more 
seldom changed their place of residence, their inutuil recol 
lection of remarkable objects is moie accurate, the high and 
the low are more interested m each other s •welfare , the feel 
mgs of kindred and relationship are more widely extended 
and, in a word, the bonds of patriotic affection, ilways 
honourable even when a little too exclusively strained, have 
more influence on men s feelings and actions 

The rumbling hackney coach which tumbled over the 
(then) execrable London pavement, at a rale very diiilerent 
from that which had conveyed the ducal carnage to Rich 
motid, at length deposited Joanic Deans and her attendant at 
the national sign of the Thistle Mrs Glass, svho had been 
in long and anxious expectation, now rushed full of eager 
curiosity and open mouthed interrogation, upon our heroine, 
who was positively unable to sustain the overwhelming cataract 
of her questions, which burst forth with the sublimity of a 
grand gardyloo — “ Had she seen the Duke, God bless him 
—the Duchess — the young ladies? — Had she seen the King, 
Cod bless him — the Queen -the Prince of Wales — the Princess 
— or any of the rest of the royal family ? — Had she got her 
sister’s pardon ? — Was it out and out — or was it only a com 
mutation of punishminit? — How far had she gone — where 
had she driven to — whom hxd she seen — what had been said 
— what had kept her so long?” 

Such were the various questions huddled upon each other 
by a curiosity so eager, that it could hardly wait for its own 
gratification Jeame would have been more than suflicientl} 
embarrassed by this overbearing tide of interrogations, had 
not Archibald, who had probably received from his master a 
hint to that purpose advanced to her rescue " Mrs Glass, ’ 
said Archibald, “his Grace desired me particularly lo say, that 
he would take it as a great fa.voiir if you would ask the young 
woman no questions, as he wishes to explain to you more 
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distinctlj than she can do how her affairs stand, and consult 
jou on some, mailcis which she cannot altogether so well 
The Duke will call at the IhisUc to morrow or next 
day for that purpose" 

"Ills Grace is very condescending,” said Mrs Glass, her 
real for iiK]uiry slaked for the present by the dexterous ad 
ministration of this sug-^r-pUiin — “his Grace is sensible that 
1 am in a niAnncr accountable fot the conduct of my yovmg 
kinswoniin, and no doubt ins Grace is tiie best judge how 
far he should cnliust liei or me with the management of her 
afiairs ” 

“His Grace is quite sensible of that," answered Archibald 
with national RittvUy, ”and will certainly tryst whit he has 
to sa> to the most discreet of the two, and therefore, Mrs 
GJ«i5s, his Grace rehes you will speak nothing to Mrs Jean 
Deans, either of her own aflatrs or her sister's, until he sees 
JOU himself He desired me to assure you, in the meanwhile, 
that all was going on as well as your kindness could wish, 
Mrs Glass " 

“ His Grace is very kind — very considerate, certainly, Mr 

Archibald — his Giace's -commands shall be obeyed, and 

Bur you have had a far drive, Mr Archibald, as I guess by 
the time of your ab'-ciicc, and I guess” (with an engaging 
smile) " you winna be the waur o’ a glass of the right Rosa 
Solis 

“I thank ) 0 u, Mrs Glass,” said the gieat man’s great man, 
“hut 1 am under the necessity of returning to my Lord 
directly ” And making hvs wdteua cwiUy to both cousins, he 
loll the shop of the indy of the Thistle 

“I am glad your affairs have prospered so well, Jeanie, my 
love,” said Mrs Glass, “though, indeed, tliere was little fear 
of them 50 soon as ihe Duke of Argjlc was so condciscending 
as to take them into hand I will ask you no questions 
about them, because his Grace, who is most considerate and 
piaident in such matters, intends to tell me all that you ken 
yovnself, dear, and douVAltssa great deal more, so that any- 
thing that may he heavily on your mind may be imparted to 
me m the meantime, as vou sec it is his Grace’s pleasure that 
I should be made acquainted with the whole matter forthwilli, 
and whether you or he tells it, will make no djffeience m 
the world, >c ken If! ken what he is going to say before- 
hand, I will be much more icady to give my advice, and 
whether you or he tell me about it, cannot much signify after 
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all, my dear bo you may just say whatever you like, only 
mind I ask ynu no questions about it ” 

Jeanie was a little embarrassed She thought that the com- 
miinvcation shu had to make was perhaps the only means she 
might have in her power to gratify her friendly and hospitable 
kinswoman But her prudence instintly suggested that her 
secret inteiview with Queen Caroline, which sfcmcd to pass 
under a ceitain sort of mystery, w.is not a proper subject foi 
the gossip of a woman like Mis Glass, of whose heart she 
had a much better opinion th.in of ht r prudence She, there 
fore, aiisweied in genera), that the Duke had had the extra- 
ordinaiy kindness to make very piiticular inquiries into her 
sister's bad aftaii, and that he thought he had lound the 
means of putting it a’ straight again, but that he proposed 
to leU all that he thought about ifte matter to Mrs Olas^j 
herself 

Ihis did not quite satisfy the penetrating Mistress of the 
'Ihistle Searching as her own small rappee, she, in spite of 
her promise, urged Jeamc with still further questions " Had 
she been a' that time at Argyle House? VVas the Duke with 
her the whole time? and had she seen the Duchess? and 
had she seen the young ladies— and especially Lady Caroline 
Campbell?” — lo these questions Jeanie gave the general 
reply, that she knew so little of the town that she could not 
tell exactly where she had been , that she had not seen the 
Duchess to her knowledge, that she had seen two ladies, 
one of whom, she understood, bore the name of Caroline, 
and more, she said, she couW not tell about the matttr 

“It would be the Duke’s eldest daughter, Lady Caroline 
Campbell — there is no doubt of that,” said Mrs Glass , “ but, 
doubtless, I shall know moie particularly through his Grace — 
And so, as the cloth is laid m the little parlour aboie stairs, 
and It IS past three o’clock, for I have been waiting this hour 
for you, and I have had a snack myself, and, as they used to 
say in Scotland m my time — 1 do not ken if the word be used 
now — there is ill talking between a lull body and a fasting ” 
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CHAPTER XXXIX 


lleivto fir t sent Ibtiets to soiu i ri.lch s il(l~ 
iiorrie )Kmi Ii il lover or some c'ti'livc fnaid 


Pv dint of unwonted labour with the pen, Jeante Deans con- 
trived 10 indite, and give to the charge of the postman on the 
ensuing d«iv, no less than three letters, an exertion altogether 
itnnge to her habits, insomuch so, that, if milk had been 
plenty, she would talhec have made thrice as many Dunlop 
chtests The lirst of them was very brief II wns addressed 
to tisorge btrtunton, Esq , at the Rectory, WiUinghain, by 
Grantham, the address »bcing part of the information which 
she had e'clracted from the communicative peasant who rode 
before her to humford It was m these words — 

'* Sir,— To prevent Carder mischteves, whcicof there hath 
been enough, comes these Sir, I have my sister’s pardon 
from the Queen’s Majesty, whereof 1 do not doubt you will 
be glad, having had to say naut of matters whereof you 
know the purpart So, sir, I pray for your better welfare in 
bodie and soul, and that it will please the fisyaan to visit you 
in fhs good time Alwaies, sir, I pray you wiU never come 
again to sec my sister, whereof there has been too much And 
so, wishing you no evil, but even your best good, that you may 
he turned from your iniquity (for why sold ye die?), 1 rest your 
humble servont to command, Ye ken wha ” 

'the next letter was to her father It is too long altogether 
for insertion, so we only give a few extracts. It commenced — 

"Dfvrest and truiy honoured Faihrr, — This comes 
with my duty to inform you, that it has pleased God to redeem 
that captivitieof my poor sister, in respect the Queen's blessed 
Majesty, for whom wc are ever bound to pray, hath redeemed 
her soul from the slayer, granting the ransom of her, whvlk is 
ano pardon or reprieve And i spoke with the Queen face to 
face, and yet live, for she is not iiiucUg dihcring from other 

S and leddics, saving that she has a stately presence, and cen 
ce a blue huntin’ hawk's, whilk gaed throu' and ihrou' me 
like a Hieland durk — And all thui good was, alway under the 
Great Giver, to whom all are but instruments, wrought foith 
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for us by the Duk of Argile, wha is ane native trueheaitcd 
Scotsman, and not pndcfu*, like other folk we ken of— and 
likewise skeely enow m bestial, whereof he hab promised lo 
gie me Iwa Devonshire kye, of which he is enamoured, 
although I do sliU hand by the real hawkit Airshire breed — 
and I have promised him a cheese, and I wad wuss je, if 
(Jowans, the brockit cow, has a quey, that she sulci suck her 
fill of milk, as I am, given to understand he has none of that 
bicc-d, and is not scornfn’, hut will lake a thmg frae a pent 
body, that it may lighten Iheir heart of the lo uling of debt 
that they awr him Also hu» Honour tlie Duke mil accept 
-me of our Dunlop cheeses, and it sail be my l.uil if a better 
was ever yearned in Lowden ” — [Here follow some obscivi 
tions respecting the breed of cattle, and the produce of ihc 
dairy, which it is our intention to forward to the Boaicl of 
Agriculture] — '‘Nevertheless, these are but mailers of the 
after-harvest, in respect of the great good which Providence 
hath gifted us with — and, m espccnl, poor Effio’s life And 
oh, my dear father, since it hath pleased God to be merciful to 
her, let her not want your fiee pardon, whilk will make her 
meet to be ane vessel of grace, and also a comfort to your am 
griue hairs Dear father, mil ye let the^loiird ken that we 
have had friends strangely raised up lo us, and tliat the talent 
whilk he lent me will be thankfully repaid I Imc some of it 
to the fore, and the rest of il is not knotted up m ane purse 
or napkin, but m ane wee bit paper, as is the fashion heit, 
whilk 1 am assured is gude for the siller And, dear father, 
through Mr Butler’s means I hae gude friendship with the 
Duke, for their had been kindness between their forbears in 
the auld troublesome lime bye past And Mrs Glass has 
been kind like my very mother She has a braw house here, 
and lives bien and warm, wi’ twa servant lasses, and a man 
and a rallant in the shop And she is to send you doun a 
pound of her hie diied, and some other tobaka, and we maun 
think of some propme for her, since her kindness hath been 
great And the ]Aik is to send Hie pnrdun doun by an 
express messenger, m respect that I canna travel sac fast , and 
I am to come doun wi' twa of his Honour’s bci-vants — that is, 
John Archibald, a decent elderly gentleman, tint says he has 
aceu you lang sync, when ye were buying beasts m the west 
frae the Laird of Aughtermuggitie — but maybe ye winna mind 
him — ony ^Yay, he’s a civil man — and Mrs Dolly Dutton, that 
IS to be dairymaid at Inverara, and they bring me on as far 
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as Gldsgo’, wliilk will make it nae pinch to win hame, whilk I 
desire ol all things May the Giver of ah good things keep 
ye in yowt outgauns and incomings, whereof devouLl> prayelh 
your loving dautcr, Jla.n Deans ” 

J]i( tliird letter was to Butler, and its tenor as follows — 

" MAbTitR Bun EH — Siu, — It will lie pleisurc to you to ken, 
tln.t T.II 1 came for is, thinks, be to God, wcel dune and to the 
gndo end, and that youi foibcirs Idler was right welcome to 
llic Diile of Argile, and that be wioie your name down with 
a kylcuMC pen in a Icaiiicin book, whereby it seems like he 
will do for )ou ciihcr wi' a ■•ciile or i 1 irk, he has enow of 
both, ftj I am i'’'»urLd And 1 have seen the Queen, which 
gd\Q me. a hussy c isc out of her own hand She bad not her 
Clown iind sktplrc, but tbf) ire hid by for her, like the 
bairns best daisc, to be worn wlicn she needs them And 
they are keepu m a lour, whilk is not like the tour of Libber 
ton, nor yet Cr uf'tnilhi, but matr like to the castell of Ldin 
burgh, if the buddings were tacn and set down in the midst of 
the Nor' Loch Also the Queen was very bounteous, giving 
me a pap«.r worth filtie pounds, as I am Obsured, to pay my 
expenses here and back agen Sie, Mastei Butler, as we 
were aye neebours’ bairns, forby on) thing else that may hae 
been spoken between us, 1 trust you winna skrimp yourseil 
for what is neeclfu’ for your health, since it signifies not 
nuickle wliilk o’ us lias the siller, if the other wants it And 
wind thib H no meant Co baud yc to onything whilk ye wad 
rather forget, if yc siild get a charge of a kiik or a sciile, as 
above said Only I hope it will be a scule, and not a kijk, 
because of these difficulties anenl aiths and patronages, whilk 
might gang lU doun wi m) honest father Only if yc could 
(Oiiipass i harmonious call frie the parish of Skreegh me-dead, 
ns )c am.? h id Iiape of, 1 trow it wad please him weel , since 
I hae heard inm say, that the tool of the mallec was niair 
deeply hafted in that wild inuirlaiid paiish than m the Canon' 
gate of Ldinhurgh I wish I had whalen books >e wanted, 
Mr Butler, for tliey hae haill houses of thorn here, and they 
are obliged to set sum out m the street, whilk arc said cheap, 
doubtless, to get them out of the weather It is n miickle 
place, and I hae seen sae mucklo of it, that my poor head 
turns round And ye ken langsyue I am nae great pen 
woman— and it is nui eleven o’clock o' the night I am 
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cumminj' down m good company, And safe — and I had 
Iroubles in gaun up, whilk makes me blither of tiavelling wi’ 
kend folk Aly cousm, Mrs Glass, has a braw house heie, 
but a’ thing is sae poiaoned wi' snuff, tliat I am hke to bL 
scomfished whiles But what sigmfies these things, in com- 
parison of tilt great deliverance whiUc has been vouchsafed to 
my father’s house, in nhilk you, as our auld and desr well 
wisher, will, I dout not, rejoice and be e’^cccdingly glad 
And I am, dear Mr Butler, your sincere well wisher in tem- 
poral and cleriidl things, J D ” 

After these labours of an unwonted kind, leanic retired to 
lier bed, yet scaice could sleep a few minutes together, so 
often was she awakened by the heart-stirnng consciousness 
of her sister’s safety, and so powerfully urgerl to deposit her 
burden of )oy, where she had before laid her doubts and 
sorrows, in the warm and sincere exercises of devotion 

All the next, and all the succeeding day, Mrs Glass fidgeted 
about her shop in the agony of expectation, like a pea fto use 
A vulgar simile which her profession renders appiopnatc) upon 
one of her own tobacco pipes IVith the third morning came 
the expected coach, with four servants clustered behind on 
the foot-board, in dark brown and yellow livenes , the Duke 
in person, with laced coat, gold headed cane, star and garter, 
all, as the story book says, very grand 

He inquired for bis little countrywoman of Mrs Gkiss, but 
without requesting to sec her, probably because he was un- 
willing to give an appearance of personal mietcouise betwixt 
them, which scandal might have misinterpreted “Ihe 
Queen,” he said to Mrs Glass, “had taken the case of her 
kinswoman into her gracious consideration, and being spi'ci- 
ally moved by the afiectionate and tebolule character of the 
elder sister, had condescended to use her powerful inter- 
cession with his Majesty, m consequence of which a pardon 
had been despatched to Scotland to Elbe Deans, on condition 
of her banishing herself forth of Scotland for fourteen years 
The King's Advocate had iiibisled,” he said, ” upon this 
qualification of the paidon, having pointed out to hia Majesty’s 
luinisters, that, within the coiiivs of only seven years, tMcnty- 
ovie instances of child murder had occurved in Eicolland " 

‘‘Weary on hirnl” said Mrs Glass, “\ihal for needed he 
to have telied that ol lus am country, and to the English 
folk abune a’ ? I used aye to think the Advocate a douce 
o 
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decent man, but it is an ill bird — .begging youi Grace’s 
p.vraon for speaking of such a coorse by word And then 
what IS the poor lassie to do in a foreign 1 ind ?- — Why, wae's 
me, il’s ju&l sending her to play the same pranks ower again, 
out of sight or gmd.ancc of her friends ” 

“Pooh! pooh) “said the Duke, “that need not be anliri 
pated Why, she may come up to London, or she m.iy go 
If) Aintrics, and marry ne)) for all that is come and gone ” 
“In truth, and so she m.iy, as youi Grace is pleased to 
intimate," replied Mrs Ghss, “and now I think upon it, 
there is iny old correspondent in Viigmia, Ephraim Buckskin, 
that has supplied the Thistle this forty years with tobacco, 
and iL IS not a little that serves our turn, and he has been 
writing to me these ten years to send him out a wife The 
cade IS not above sixty, and hale and hearty, and \iell to pass 
lu the >\orld, and a line fiom my hand would settle the matter, 
and Edfie Deans’s misfortune (forby that there is no special 
occasion to speak about it) would be thought little of there " 
“Is she a pretty girl?” said the Duke, “her sister does 
not get beyond a good comely sonsy lass ” 

“ Oh, far prettier n Effic than Jeanie,” said Mrs Glass , 
“though It is long since I saw her myscli, but I hear of the 
Deansea by all my Lowden friends when they come — your 
Grace kens we Scots are clannish bodies ” 

“So much the better for us," said the Duke, “and the 
worse for those who nneddle with us, as your good old 
fashioned Scots sign says, Mrs Glass And now I hope 
you will approve of the measures I have taken for restoring 
your kmiiNsoman to her fcicnds ” These he detailed at length, 
and Mrs Glass gave her unqualified approbation, with a 
smile and a couitesy at every sentence “ And now, Mrs. 
Glass, you must tell Jeanie, I hope she will not forget my 
cheese when she gets down to Scotvarvd Archibald has my 
Orders to arrange all her expenses ” 

“ Ikgging your Grace's humble pardon,” said Mrs Glass, 
“ It's a pity to trouble yourself about them , the Deanses are 
wealthy people in ihew way, and the lass has money m her 
pockt t ’’ 

“ i hat's all very true said the Duke , “ but you know, 
where MacCalUinimore travels he pays all, it is our Highland 
privilege to take from all wh.xt we want, and to give to all 
what fAey w int 

“Your Grace’s better at |,iviDg than taking, ” said Mrs Glass 
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" To show you the contrary,” said the Duke, ” I \\ill fill my 
box out of this camstei without pa5nng you a b'lwbee,” and 
again desiring to be remembered to Jeauie, witli Ins good 
wishes for her s'‘te )ourney, he departed, leaving Mis Glass 
uplifted in heart and in countenance, the proudest and 
happiest of tobacco and snuft dealers 

Reflectively, his Grace’s good humour and affability had 
a favourable effect upon Jeanie's situation Her kinswoman, 
though civil and kind to hei, had acquired too much of 
London breeding to be perfectly satisfied with her cousin's 
rustic and national dress, and vras, besides, something scan 
dalised at the cause of her journey to I ondon Mrs Glass 
might, therefore, have been less sedulous m her attentions 
townidS) Jeame, but tor the interest which the foremost of 
the Scottish nobles (for such, m all men’s estimation, was 
the Duke of Argylc) seemed to lake in her fate Now, how 
ever, as a kinswoman whose virtues and domestic affections 
had attracted the notice and approbation of royalty itself, 
Jeame stood to her relative in a light veiy difierent and much 
more favourable, and was not only treated with kindness, but 
with actual obseivance and respect 

It depended upon hciself alone to have made as many 
visits, and seen as many sights, as lay within Mrs Glass's 
power to compass But, excepting that she dined abroad with 
one or two “nr away kinsfolk,*'' and that she paid the same 
respect, on Mrs Glass’s strong uigency, to Airs Deputy 
Dabby, vn.fe of the VVotslupCul Mr Deputy Dabby, of Bat 
nngdon Without, she did not avail herself of the opportunity 
As Mrs Dabby was the second lady of great rank whom 
Jeame had seen in London, she used sometimes afterwaids to 
draw a parallel betwixt her and the Queen, in which she 
observed, that “ Mrs Dabby was dressed tw ice as grand, and 
was twice as big, and spoke twice as loud, and twice as muckle, 
as the Queen did, but she hadna t!\e same goss hawk glance 
that makes the skin creep, and the knee bend, and though 
she bad very kindly gifted her with a loif of sugar cand tiva 
punds of tea, yet she hadna a’thegither the sweet look that 
the Queen had when she put the needle book into her hand ” 
Jeame might have enjoyed the sights and novelties of this 
great city more, had it not been for the qualification added to 
her sister’s pardon, which greatly grieved her affectionate dis- 
position On this subject, however, her mind was somewhat 
relieved by a letter which she received in return of post, in 
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answer to tliat which sht had written to hei fatln-i With his 
allectionaLe blessing, it brought his full approbation of the 
step which she had taki n, as oiu inspired by the immediate 
dictates of Heaven, and which she had been thiusL upem 
in order that she might become the means of salcty to a 
perishing household 

“ If Lvnr a deliverance was dear and precious, this," sud the 
letter, “is a deal and picrious deliverance — and if life sivcd 
can be m ide more sivtct and savoury, it is when it coin^th by 
the hinds of those whom wf hold in the ties ol affection And 
do not let j our heart be dnqiueted witbin you, that this victim, 
who IS rescued from the horns of the altai, v/hereunlil she was 
fast bound by the rli.uns of human law, is now to bt driven 
beyond the bounds of our 1 ind Scotland is a blessed land 
to those who lo\( the ordinances of Ohristiinity, and it is -i 
laer lind to look, upon, and deal to them who have dwelt in 
It a' tli^ ir days , md weel said that judicious C hnstian, woithj 
John Livingstone, a sailor in Borrowstounness, as the famous 
Patrick. Walker reporteth his words, that howbeit he thonjht 
Scotland was a Gehennah of wickedness, when he was at home, 
yet, ivhcn he was abroad, he accounted it ane paradise, for 
the evils of Sicothind he found everywhere, and the good cit 
Scotland he found nowhere But we are to hold m leinem 
brance that Scotland, though il l>e our native land, and ihe 
land of our fathers, is not like Goshen, m Egypt, on iihtllt 
the aim of the heavens and of the gospel ihmeth allc larly, and 
leavcih the rest of the world m utter dirkness 'Iheiefore, 
and also because this increase of profit at Saint I eonard’s 
Crags nny be a rauld waff of wind bUwing from the froiicn 
land of 0 irihly self, wheie never plant of grace took root or 
guess, and becau*-e my concerns make me take something owet 
muclvle a i'njj of ihe gear of the warld in mine aims, I lereive 
this disncnsaCion am ni Lffic .is a call to depart out of Haran, 
as righteous Abraham of old, and leave my father's kindred 
and niy mgiher’s house, and the ashes and mould of them 
who have gone to sleep before me, and which wait to be 
mingled with these auld craved bones of mine own And 
my heart is lightened to do this, when I call to mmd the 
decay of active and earnest religion m this land, and survey 
the height and the depth, the Iwglh and the breadth, of 
national defections, and how the love of many is waxing 
lukewarm and cold, and 1 am strengthened m this resolution 
to change my domicile likewise, as I hear that store farms 
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are to be sot at an e isy mail m Northumberland, where there 
are many precious souls that aic of our true, though suffering 
persuafaion And sic pait of the kye or stock as I judge it 
lit to keep, may be driven thither without incommodity — say 
about Wooler, or tliat gate, keeping aye a shoiithcr to the hills 
—and the rest may be sauld to gude profit and advantage, if 
we had grace weel to use and guide these gifts of the warld 
'I he Laird has been a true friend on our unliappy occasions, 
and I have paid him back the siller for Khic’s nii'-fortiine, 
whereof Mr Nichil Novit returned him no balance, as the 
Land and I did expect he would hae done But law licks up 
a’, as the common folk say I Inve had the siller to borrow 
out of sax purses Mr Saddletree advised lo give the laud 
of Lounsbeck a charge on his hand for a thousand merks 
But 1 hae nao broo* of charges, since that a^\lu' morning that 
a tout of a born, at the Cross of Edinbuigh, blew half the 
faithfu' ministers of Scotl ind out of then pulpits However, 
I sail raise an adjudication, whilk Mr Saddletree says comes 
instead of the auld appusmgs, and will not lose wcel-won gear 
with the like of him if it may be helped As for the Queen, 
and the credit that she hath done lo a poor man's daughter, 
and the mercy and the grace ye found with her, I can only 
piay foi her weel-being here and hereafter, for the cslablish 
ment of her house now and for ever, upon the throne of these 
kingdoms I doubt not but what you told hei Majesty, that 
I was the same David Deans of ishom there was aspoit a 
the Revolution when I noited thegither the heads of fwa false 
prophets, these ungracious Graces the prelates, as they stood 
on the Hie Street, after being expelled from the Convention 
Parliament llie Duke of Argyle iS a noble and tme-hearted 
nobleman, who pleads the cause of the poor, and chose who 
have none to help them , \crily his reward shall not be lacking 
unto him — 1 have been writing of many thincjs, but not of 
that whilk lies nearest mine heart I have seen the misguided 
thing, she will be at Ireedom the mom, on enacted caution 
that she shall Icivc Scotland in four weeks Pier mind is in 
an evil frame, — casting her eye backward on Egypt, I doubt, 
as if the bitter waters of the wilderne&i> were harder to endure 
than the brick furnaces, by the side of which there were savoury 
flesh-pots I need not bid you make haste down, for yon are, 
excepting always my Gieat Master, my only comfort in these 
straits I charge you to witlidiaw your feet from the delusion 
of that Vanity Pair m whilk you are a sojournei, and not to go 
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to their worship, which is an ill mumbled mass, as it was weel 
termed by James the Sext, though he afterwards, with his uo 
happy son, strove to bring it owt,r back and belly mto his native 
kingdom, wherethrough their race have been rut off as foim 
upon tilt- w Iter, and bhall be as wanderers among the nations 
— see the prophecies of Hoica, ninth and seventcentli, and 
the same, tenth and seventh But us and our house, let us 
say with the same prophet * Let us return to the Lord, for 
lie halh torn, nnd lie will heal us — He hath smitten, and He 
will bind us up ’ ” 

He proceeded to say, that he approved of her proposed 
mode of returning by Glasgow, and entered into sundiy 
minute particulars not necessary to be quoted A single 
line in the lettei, but not the hast frequently read by the 
parly to whom it was addressed, intimated, that “Reuben 
Butler had been as a son to him in his sorrov.s As David 
Deans scarce ever mentioned Butler before, without some 
gvbe, mote or lesss direct, either at his catual gifts and learn- 
mg, or at his grandfatlier’s heresy, Jeanie drew a good omen 
from no such qualifying clause being added to this sentence 
respecting him 

A lovet'a hope resembles the bean m the nursery tale, — let 
It once take coot, and it will grow so rapidly, that in the course 
of & fesv hours the giant Imagination builds a castle on the 
top, and by and by comes Disappointment with the “curtal 
axe," and hews down both the plant and the superstructure 
Jeanie's fincy, though not the rnost powerful of her faculties, 
■was hveAy enough to liansport her to a wild laitn >n MortVium- 
berlanu, well stocked with inilk-cows, yeald beasts, and sheep , 
a meeting-house hard by, frequented by senous Presbyterians, 
who had united in a harmonious call to Reuben Butler to be 
their spiritual guide , Dffie restored, not to gaiety, but to cheer 
fulness at least,— their father, with his grey hairs smoothed 
down, and spectacles on his nose, — herself, with the maiden 
snood e^changed for a matron's curch— all arranged m a pew 
in H\e said meeting bouse, listening to woeds of devotion, 
rendered sweeter and more powerful by the affectionate ties 
which combined them with the preacher She cherished such 
visions from day to day, until her residence ui London began 
to become insupportable and tedious to hei , and it was with 
no ordinary satisfaction that she received a summons from 
Argyle House, requuing her in two days to be prepared to 
join their northward party 
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CHAPTER XL 


One was a Icmalc nho had gclrvoiu itl 
Wronght tn revenge aidslieenio ditstll 
Sullen she VrAs -iiid Ihrentrii og in her 
niired the stem ttiuaipl Ihnt she daceJ to die 


The summons of pieparation arrived after Jcftnit, Dlexos had 
resided in the metropolis about three werks 

On the morning appointed she took a gnltful faiewell of 
Mrs Glass, as that good woman’s allciuion to her piiticularly 
required, placed herself and her movable goods, ishich pur- 
chases and presents had greatly increased, in a hackney coach, 
and joined her travelling compmioiis in the housekeeper’s 
apartment at Argylc House While the carrnge was getting 
ready, shesvas informed that the Duke vsiobed to speak with 
her, and being ushered into a splendid saloon, slie was sur 
pnsed to find that he wished to present her to lus lady and 
daughters 

"I bring you my little eountrywoman, Duchess,” these weie 
the words of the introduction "With an army of young 
fellows, as gallant and steady as she is, and a good cause, I 
would not feat two to one ” 

"Ah, papal” said a lively young lady, about twelve years 
old, "remeniber you weic full one to two at Sherifi muir, and 
yet ” (singing the well known ballad) — 

" * Some say dial wc wan and some say thu Ibey 'Aan 
And sonic any that nanc wan at n man 
But or se thing 1 m sure tbal on Shenll muir 
A baltle there vns that I saw man 

" What, little Mary turned 1 ory on my hands ? — This will be 
fine news for our countiywoman to carry down to Scotland!” 

"We may all turn Tories for the thanks we have got for 
remaining \Vhiga,” said the second young lady 

"Well, hold your peace, you discontented monkeys, and do 
dress your babies , and as for the Bob of Dunblcaue, 

' If It WBjna nee] bobbit weel bobbit, wed Ixibbii 
If il wasna wcel bobbit vie 11 bob it again 

"Papa’s Wit IS running low,” said Lady Mary, " the poor 
gentleman is repeating himself — he sang that on the field of 
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bTttle, v/hen he w»s told Ihe HighKnders had cut bis left 
winy to liiecf -> vvilh iheu claymores " 

A pull b> tlio hair was the repaitee to this Sally 
“ Ah 1 bra\r hlii>hlamlen and bright claymoies,” said the. 
Duke, "well do I wish them, ‘for a’ the ill they've done me 
yet,* as the song goes— 5'ut come, madcaps, say a civil word 
to >our coiintry\voman-~-I wish ye hid half her canny haniely 
sense , I think you may be as leal and true hearted " 

'Uic Duchess advanced, and, m li w words, ui winch there 
\/as as much kindness as civihly, assured Jeanie of tlic respect 
which sin had (or rhdrador so affectionate, and yet so firm, 
and added, "When you get home, you will perhaps hear 
from rtn '* 

"And from me * "And from me” "And from me, 
Jcanii added the young ladies one after the other, " for you 
are a credit to the land wc love so well ” 

Jcanic, overpowered with these unexpected compliments, 
and not aware that the Duke's investigation had made him 
acquainted with her behaviour on her sister’s Inal, could only 
answer by blushing, and courlseying round and round, and 
uttenng at intervals, " Mony thanks ' mony thanks 1 ” 

" Jeanif," said the Duke, "you must have un' donoch^ 
Of you ^ill be unable to travel " 

There was a salvei with cake and wine on the table He 
took up a glass, drank "to all true hearts that lo*ed Scotland,’* 
and oHered a glass to his guest 

Jcanie, however, declined it, saying, "that she had never 
lasted wine m her life ” 

" I [ow comes that, Jeauie ? " said the Duke, — " wme nuketh 
glad the heart, you know ” 

"Ay, sit, but my father is like Jonadab the son of Rerhab, 
who charged his cliildren that they should drink no wine " 

"1 thought your father would haie had more sense,*' said 
the Duke, " unless, indeed, he prcfeis brandy But, however, 
Jeanie, if you will not drink, you must eat, to save the cliar 
act« r of my house ” 

He thrust upon her a large piece of cake, i\or would he 
permit her to break off a fragment, and hay the rest on the 
Salver " Vut it in your pouch, Jcanie,” said he, "you will 
he glad of it before you see St Giles’s steeple I wish to 
Heaven I w ere to sec \t aa aoon aa you * and so my beat 
aeriico to all my friends at and about Auld Reekie, and a 
blithe )oumey to you ’ 
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\nd, mixing fhe frankness of \ soldier witli Kis natunl 
afiability, he shook hand with his piot^£,tc, and committed 
her 10 the charge of Archibald satisUed that he h\U provided 
sufficiently for her being attended to by his domestics, from 
the unusual attention wth which he had himself treated hci 
Accordingly, in the course of her journey, she found both 
her companions disposed to pay her evety possible civility, so 
that her return, in point of comfort and safely, formed a strong 
contrast to her journey to Lor don 
Her heart also was ilisburdened of the wci[>lit of grief 
shame, apprehension, and Icar, which had loaded lur Ixfiiic 
her inteiview with tlu (jucen at Richmond But the human 
niind IS so strangely capricious, that, when frectl from the 
pressure of red mrery, it becomes open and sensitive to thi 
apprehension of ideal calamities Slie was nov much dis 
turbed m mind, that she had heard nothing from Reuben 
Butler, to whom the operation of wilting was so much more 
familiar than it was to herself 

“ It would have cost him sjc little fash,” she said to herself , 
"for I hae seen lus pen gang as fast ower the paper, as ever 
\t did owet the water when it was m the grey goose's wing 
Wae's me ' maybe he m ly be badly — but then my father wad 
likely hae said something about it — Or ma)bB he may hae 
taen the rue, and kensna how to let me wot of his change 
of mind lie needna be at mueWe fash about it,’* she went 
on, drawing hcrsell up, though the tear of honest pride and 
injured affection gathered in her eye, as she entei tamed the 
suspicion, — " Jeanie Deans is no the lass to pu’ him by the 
sleeve, or put him m mind of what he wishes to forget I 
shall wish him weel and happy a’ the same , and if he has 
the hick to get a kirk la our country, I sail gang and hear 
him just the very same, to show that I bear nae malice ' 
And as she imagined the scene, the tear stole over her eye 
In these melancholy reveries, Jeanie had full time to in 
dulge herself, for her travelling companions, servants in a 
distinguished and fashionable family, had, of course, many 
topics of conversation, m which it was absolutely inipossibh 
she could have either pleasure or portion She had, therefore, 
abundant leisure for refl< ctioa, and even for self tormenting, 
during the several days which, indulging the young horses the 
Duke was sending down to tVu North with sufficient case and 
short stages, they occupied in reaching the neighbourhood of 
Carlisle 

*0 ^34 
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Ih approaching the vicinity of that ancient city, they dis 
cerned a considerable crowd upon an eminence at a little 
cUst-xiicc from the high road, and learned fioni some passengers 
ivho were gathering towards that busy scene from the south 
ward, tint the cause of the roncourse was, the laudable public 
desire “to see a domned Scotch witch and thief get half of 
her due upo' Haiibeebroo' yonder, for she was only to be 
hanged , sin* sliould hae been boomed aloive, an cheap on’t " 

“ Dear Mr A.rchih.\ld,’' caid the clAine of the dairy elect, 
“I never seed a woman hanged m a’ my life, and only four 
men, as mide a goodly spectacle ” 

Mr Archibald, howuci, aas a Scotchman, and promised 
himielf no exuberant plcasuie in seeing hm countrywoman 
uiidf'rgo “ the terrible behests of law ” Moreover, he was 
a man of seme and delicacy id bis way, and the late circum 
stances of Jeame’s family, with the cause of her expedition 
to Loudon, \>erG not unknown to him, so that he answered 
drily, It was impossible to slop, .is he roust be early at Carlisle 
on some business of the Duke’s, and he accordingly bid the 
postilions get on 

The road at that time passed at about a quarter of a mile’s 
distance from the eminence, called Haribec or Haiabec JBrow, 
which, though it is very moderate in sue and height, is never 
Ihelcss seen from a great disUuice around, owing to the flatness 
of the country through which the Eden flows Here many 
an outlaw, and border-nder of both kingdoms, had wavered 
111 the wind during the wars, and scarce less hostile truces, 
between the two countries Upon Harabee, m latter days, 
other executions had taken place with as little ceremony as 
compassion , for these frontier provinces remained long un 
settled, and, even at the time of which we write, weie ruder 
than those in the centre of England 

The postilions drove on, wheeling, as the Penrith road led 
them, round the verge of the rising ground Yet still the eyes 
of Mrs Dolly Dutton, which, with the head and substantial 
person to which Uiey belonged., were all turned towards die 
scene of action, could discern plainly the outline of the 
gallows tree, lelievcd against the clear sky, the dark shade 
forintd by the pef&ons of the executioner and the cnminal 
upon the light rounds of the tall aerial hdder, until one of 
•■he objects, kiuncbcd into the air, gave unequivoc.al signs of 
mortal agony, tliuugh appearing m the distance not larger 
than a spider dcoendcnt at the extremity of his invisible 
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'bread, while the remaining form descended from its elevated 
situation, and regained \Mlh all speed an undistinguished 
place among the rtowd This termination of the tragic scene 
Jrew forth a squall from Mrs Dutton, and Jeanie, with in 
slinctwe curiosity, turned her head m the same directujn 

The sight of a female culprit in the act of undcigoing the 
fatal punishment fiom which her beloved sister had been so 
recently rescued, was too muchi not perhaps loi her nerves, 
but for her mind and feelings She turned her lie.id to the 
other side of the carnage, with a sensation of su kness, of 
loathing, and of fainting Her female companion ovei w hdmed 
her with questions, with proffers of asbistancc, uith requests 
that the carnage might be stopped — that a doctor might be 
fetched' — that diops might be gotten— that burnt featheis and 
asscifcctida, fair water, and hartshorn, might be procured, all at 
once, and without one instant’s delay Archibild, more calm 
and considerate, only desired the carriage to push foruird, 
and It was not till they had got beyond sight of the fatal 
spectacle, that, seeing the deadly paleness of Jennie’s counte 
nance, he stopped the earn ige, and jumping out himself, went 
ill search of the most obvious and most easily procured 
of ^^rs Dutton’s pharmacopccta — a draught, namely, of fair 
water 

While Archibald was absent on this goodnatuied piece of 
seivice, damning the ditches which produced nothing but 
mud, and thinking upon the thousand bubbling spnngleis of 
his own mountains, the attendants on the execution began to 
pass the stationary vehicle in their way bock to Carlisle 

From their halfheard and half understood noids, Jeanie, 
whose attention was mvoluntaiily riveted by them, as that of 
children is by ghost stories, though they know the p.ain with 
which they will afterwards remember them, Jeanie, I saj, 
could discern that the present victim of the law had died 
gat/iiy as It IS termed by those unfortunates j that is, sullen, 
reckless, and impenitent, neither fcaiing God nor regarding 
raid 

“ A sture vvoife, and a dour,** said one Cumbrian peasant, 
as he clatteied by in hn> wooden biogues, v,ith a noise like 
the trampling of a dray horse 

" She has gone to ho master, with ho's name m her mouth,” 
said another , “ Shame the country should be harried wi' 
Scotch witches and Scotch bitches this gate — but I say hang 
and drown ” 
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“Ay, ay, Giffcr Tramp, take awa yealdon, take awa low — 
hang the witch, and there will be less scathe amang us, mine 
owsen hae been rerkan tins lowmont*' 

“And mine baims hae been crining too, mon," replied Itis 
neighbour 

“Silenci wi’ your fule tongues, ye churls,” said an old 
u.nman, who hooblcd past them, as they stood talking near 
ibt carnage , ” this was nae witch, but a bluidy fingered thief 
.tiicl murderess ” 

“Ay? wis It e’en sae, Dame Ilinclnip?” said one in a 
civil tone, arul stepping out of liis place to lei the old woirian 
pass along the footpith — “Niy, you know best, sure — but at 
onj rate, we hae but tmt a boot of her, and that’s a thing 
better lost than found ” 

The old woman passed on without making any answer 

“Ay, ay, neighbour," said Gafier Tramp, “seest thou how 
one witch vrill spetk for t’other — Scots or English, the same 
to them ” 

His companion shook his head, and replied in the same 
subdued tone, “ Ay, ay, when a Sark-foot wife gets on her 
broomstick, the dames of Allonby are reidy to mount, just 
as £>ure as the by word gangs o* the hills, 

'*li ^Iciddaw hath a cap, 

Criffel wot s fiill wee) of that,’ 

“ But,” continued Gaflcr 1 ramp, “ thinkest thou the (hughter 
o’ yon hangit body isna as tank a witch as ho?” 

“I kcniu cle^rly,” returned the fellow, “ but the folk art 
spe iking o’ swimming her i' the Lden ” And they passed on 
their several roads, alter wishing each other good morning 

Juit IS the clowns left the place, and as Mr Archibald 
returned with some fair water, a crowd of boys and girls, and 
some ot the lower rabble of moie muture age, cirne up from 
the place of execution, grouping themselves with many a yell 
of delight aiound n till female fantastically dressed, wlio was 
dancing, leaping, and bounding in the midst of them A 
horrible lecollection pressed on Jeame as she looked on this 
iinroitunite creature, and the reminiscence was mutual, for 
by a sudden exertion of great streng;th and agility, Madge 
Wildfire broke out of the noisy circle of tormentors who 
surrounded her, and clinging fast to the door of the calash, 
uttered, tn a sound betwixt hughter and screaming, “Eh, 
d’ye ken, Jeame Deans, they hae hangit our mother?” Then 
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suddenly changing her tone to that of the most piteous 
entreaty, she added, '‘Oh, gar them let me Rang to rut hrr 
down! — let me but rut her dottn' — she is my mother, if sht* 
\sas waur than the deil, and she’ll be nac miir kensprokli 
than half hangit Maggie Dickson, Ihnt cried saut inony a d ly 
after she had been hangit, her voire was roupit and hoarse, 
and her neck was a wee agte, or yt wad hac kend nae odds 
on her frae ony othei savit uife ” 

Mr Archibald, embarrassed by the inadwonian’is ( linging 
to the carnage, and detaining aroun<l them her noisy and 
Biiscluevous attendants, was all this while looling out for a 
constable or beadle, to whom he might commit the iinfor- 
tumle creatuie But seeing no such ptison of autlioiity, he 
endeavoured to loosen hei hold from the catriagc, that tlw> 
nUolit escape from her by driving on 'Ihis, however could 
hardly be achieved without some degree of violence, Madge 
held fast, and renewed her frantic cniicaties to be peTinitted 
to cut down licr mother “ It was but a icnpeniij tow lost," 
she said, “and what was that to a woman’s life?’ There 
came up, ho'^ever, a parcel of savage looking fellows, butchtrsi 
and griziers chieily, among whose cattle there had been of 
hte a very general and fatal distemper, which their wisdom 
imputed to witchcraft They laid violent hands on Madge, 
and tore her Horn the carnage, exclaiming — “^Vhat, doest stop 
folk 0 ' king’s highway ? Hast no done mischief enov already, 
wi' thy murders and thy witchenngs?” 

"0 Jeanie Deans — jeame Deans*” exclaimed the poor 
maniac, “save my mother and I will take ye to the Inter 
preter's house again, — and I will teach ye a’ my bonny sings, 

-^and I will tell ye what came o' the ’’ Ihe rest of 

her entreaties were drowned m ihc houts of the rabble 

" Save her, for God's sake save her from those people 1 " 
exclaimed Jeanie to ArcliibaUi 

“ She IS mad, but quite innocent, she is mad, geiUlempn," 
said Archibald , “ do not use her ill, take her before the 
H&yar " 

“ Ay, ay, wc sc hae care enow on her ” answered one of die 
fellows, “gang thou thy gate, man, and miud thine own 
matters “ 

“ lie’s a Scot by his tongue,” said another , “ and an he 
will come out o' liis whirligig there, I’se gie him his tartan 
plaid fu’ o' brokr n banea ” 

It was clear nothing could be done to rescue Madgf , and 
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Archibald! wlio ^vas a man of humanity, could only bid the 
posulions huriy on to Carlisle, that be might obtain some 
assistance to the unfortunate woman As they drove off, they 
heard the hoarse roar with which the mob preface acts of not 
or cruelly, yet even above that deep and due note, they could 
discern the screams of the unfortunate victim They were 
soon out of hearing of the cues, but had no sooner entered 
the streets of C arhsle, than Archibald, at Jeanie's earnest and 
urgent entreaty, went to a nwgistrale, to state the cruelly 
whicli was likely to be exercised on this unhappy creature 
In about an hour and a half he returned, and reported to 
Jeanie that the magistrate had very readily gone in person, 
with some assistants, to the rescue of the unfortunate woman, 
and that he had himself accompanied him , that wdien they 
came to the muddy pool, inhvhtch the mob were ducking her, 
according to their favourite mode of punishment, the magis 
trate succeeded in rescuing her from their hands, but in a 
state of mscnsibiUty, owing to the crael treatment which she 
had icceived He added, that he had seen hei earned to the 
workhouse, and understood that she bad been brought to 
herself, and was expected to do well 
This last averment was a slight alteration m point of fact, 
for JIadge Wildfire was not expected to survive the treatment 
she had received, but Jcanie seemed so much agitated, that 
Mr. Archibald did not thin! it prudent to tell her the worst 
at once Indeed, she appeared so fluttered and disordered 
by this alirimng accident, that, although it had been their 
intention to proceed to Longlown that evening, her com- 
panions judge'll It most advisable to pass the night at Carlisle 
This was jiirticularly agiceable to Jeanie, who resolved, if 
possible, to procure an interview with Madge Wildfire Con- 
necting some of her wild flights with the narrative of George 
Staunton, she was unwilling to omit the opportunity of extract- 
ing from her, vf possible, some information concerning the fate 
of that unfortunate infant which had cost her sister so dear 
Her dcquaintance with the disordered state of poor Madge’s 
mind did not permit her to cherish much hope that she could 
acquire from her any useful intelligence, but then, since 
Madge’s mother had suffered her deserts, and was silent for 
ever, It was her only cliance of obtaining any kind of informa- 
tion, and she was loath to lose the opportunity 

She coloured her wish to Wi Archibald by saying, that she 
had seen htadge formerly, and wished to know, as a matter of 
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humanity, how she was attended to under her present mis 
fortunes ihat complaisant person immedutely \sent to the 
workhouse, or hospital, in which he had seen tlic sufferer 
lodged, and brought back for reply, that the medical attendants 
positively forbade her seeing any one When the application 
lor admittance was repeated next day, Mr Archibald was, m 
formed that she had been very quiet and composed, insomuch 
tint the clergyman, who acted as chaplain to the establish 
ment, thought it expedient to read prayers beside her bed, but 
that her wandering fit of mind had retuiutd soon after his 
departure , however, her countiywoman might see hei if she 
chose It She was not expected to live above an hour oi two 
Jeanie liad no sooner leceived this information, than she 
hastened to the hospital, her comp mioiis attending hei They 
found the dying person m a large ward, where there were ten 
beds, of which the patient’s was the only one occupied 
Madge xvas singing when they entered — singing her own 
wild snatches of songs and obsolete airs, with a voice no longer 
overstrained by false spirits, but softened, saddened, and sub- 
dued by bodily exhaustion She was stiU insane, but was no 
longer able to express her wandering ideas m the wild notes of 
her former state of exalted imagination There was death in 
the plaintive tones of her voice, which yet, in this moderated 
and melancholy mood, had something of the lulling sound with 
which a mother sings her infant asleep As Jeanie entered, 
she heard first the air, and then a part of the chorus and words, 
of what had been, peihaps, the song of a jolly harvest-home 

“ Owv Siak a<i>H 

Tlie goodrtian wipes liis wcaij brow 
The last long wain wends slow away 
And we arc free to S|)Ori and pKy 

The night comes on when sets the sun 
And labour ends wlicn day is done 
When Autumn s gone and W inter s come 
We hold our loviol haivest home 

Jeanie advanced to the bed side when the strain was 
finished, and addressed Madge by her name But it pio 
duced no symptoms of recollection On the contraiy, the 
patient, like one provoked by interruption, chcanged her 
posture, and called out, with an impatient tone, “Nurse — 
nurse, turn my face to the wa’, that I may never answer to that 
name ony mair, and never see mair of a wicked world ” 

The attendant on the hospital arranged her in her bed as 
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bhe desired, with her face to the wall, and her back to the 
light So soon as she vas quiet in this new position, she 
began again to sing in the sime low ind modulated strains, as 
if she was recovering the state of abstiaction which the inter 
ruption of her visitants had disturbed The strain, however, 
nas diflercnt, and rather resembled the music of the Methodist 
hymns, though the measure of the song was similar to that of 
the former 


’■ \V hi n tlM. fiphl of {jricc h fought, — 

When ihr marni'i viU is uroiighl, — 

Whui liiUhUatU<.htaclco(<( Doubt away, 

And HopL but sickens at dthy, — 

Wht n C h irity, imprisoned here, 

Lo>i|,s rci a more c\paudcil splieie, 

Don Chy robes of sm and rhy 
(Jbcisttan, rise, tad come away ' 

The Strain wa<! solemn and affecting, sustained as it was by 
the pathetic warble of a soice which had naturally been a fine 
one, and which weakness, il it diminished its poi.er, had im* 
proved in softness Archibald, though a follower of the court, 
and a poco curante by profession, was confused, if not affected , 
the dairymaid blubbered, and jeanie felt the tears rise spon 
taneously to her eyes Even the nurse, accustomed to all 
modes in which spirit can pass, seemed considerably 
moved 

The patient was evidently growing weaker, as was intimated 
by an apparent difficulty of breathing, which seiied her from 
lime to time, and by the utterance of low listless moans, 
intimating that nature was succumbing in the last conflict 
But the spirit of melody, which must originally have so strongly 
possessed this unfortunate young woman, seemed, at every 
interval of ease, to tiiuuiiih over her pmn and weakness And 
it was. remaiKiible, that there could always be traced in her 
songs something 'ippiopnatc, though perlups only obliquely nr 
collate! ally so, to her present situation Her next seemed to 
\n‘ Ir.'g'Tienr di bomc did'uaViadi 

" Caulrl IS Illy bed, Lord Archibald, 

Ami sTd my slc^p of ■.onow , 
hut tlime ^uU IiL If & 1(1 and c midi, 

My faiLiC liur lovu 1 l" nioirow 

And weep le nnl, my m'lidr'is free. 

T hoiigu lie 11*1 your nj|.ilr«ssi boriow , 

For hi fvr vhuni I die lo day, 

Slinll rJic for me lo morro v ' 
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Again she changed the tunc to one wilder, less monotonous, 
and less regular But of the words only a fragment or two 
rciuld be rollected by those who listened to tins singular 
scene s 

" Prowd Miisic IS in the wood, 

Wtlking so c irlj , 

Swci l Ivubin sii on the bush, 

Sinpini* so ruely 

' TUI nif* (hull bonny liird 

When slinU I in»r> me?'— 

• When 8i» bi J.H I'lnll'incn 

Kirl tvard sb'\II c irrj ye ‘ 

' Who m il Cl (he bud'll bed, 

Tlifdie, siy inily? — . 

■Th( f,n.> hi ideil sexinii 

IliM ihe Ri'iv< duly ' 

* Ihcf low ' onn orr bri'*- "'nd stone 

Slnll h(;hl tliee stculy 

The owl from (he steeple >inf 
Welcome, proud lady ' 

Her voice died atvay with the last notes, and she fell into a 
slumber, from which the experienced alleiuknt assured them, 
that she nevf'r would awake at all, or only in the death agony 

The nurse’s prophecy proved true 'Ihe pooi maniac paited 
with existence, without ogam utteung a sound of anj Iviiid 
But our travellers did r»ot witness this catastrophe They 
left tlie hospital as soon as Jeanie had satisfied liersell that 
no elucidation of her sister’s misfortunes was to be hoped 
from the dying person * 


CHAPrKR XU 


WUl tbou po on tvllii in<'') 

Ihc moon b bnrhl Uil eilscaUn 
And 1 Inow mil Hit oil n ptdia 
Tbou wilt Lo on w>Ui nn. I 

The fatigue and agitation of these various scenes had agitated 
Jeanie so much, nolwithbtanding hcriobast strength of con- 
stitution, that Archibald judged il necessary that she should 
have a day’s repose at the vtllagp of Lon^own It was in 
* Note XIV — Madge Wildfiie 
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vain that Jeanie herself protested against any delay Th? 
Duke of Argyle's man of confidence was of course conse 
quential , and as he had been bred to the medical profes 
Sion in his youth (at least he used this expression to describe 
his having, thirty years before, pounded for six months in the 
mortal of old Mungo Manglcman, the surgeon at Greenock), 
he Wiis obstinate whenever a matter of health was in question 

In this case he discovered febrile symptoms, and having 
once made a happy application of that learned phrase to 
Jeanif’s cise, all farther resistance became in vain, and she 
was glad to acquiesce, and even logo to bed, and drink water 
gruel, in order that she might possess her soul m quiet, and 
without interruption 

Mr Aichihald was equally attentive in another particular 
He obscived that the execution of the old worn in, and the 
miserable fate of her daughter, seemed to have had a more 
powerful effect upon Jeanie's mind, than the usual feelings 
of humanity might naturally have been expected to occasion 
Yet she was obviously a strong-minded, sensible young woman, 
and in no respect subject to nervous affections , and therefore 
Archibald, being ignorant of any special connection between 
his masccc's prolegde and these unfortunate persons, except- 
ing that she had seen Madge formerly in Scotland, naturally 
imputed the strong impression these events had made upon 
her, to her associaUng them with the unhappy circumstances 
m which her sister had so lately stood He became anxious, 
therelore, to prevent anything occurring which might recall 
these associations to Jemie’s mind 

Archibald had speedily an opportunity of exercising this 
precaution A pedlar brought to Longtown that evening, 
amongst other wares, a large broadside sheet, giving an 
account of the “Last Speech and Execution of Margaret 
Murdackson, and of the barbarous Murder of her Daughter, 
Magdalene or Madge Murdockson, called Madge Wildfire, 
and of her pious Conversation with his llcverence Arch- 
deacon idemrng,'^ which awdientic pabhcafianhadappaiendy 
taken place on the day they left Carlisle, and being an article 
of a nature peculiarly acceptable to such country-folk as were 
within hearing of the transaction, the itinerant bibliopolist 
had forthwith added them to his stock in trade He found 
a merchant sooner than he expected, for Archibald, much 
applauding his own prudence, purchased the whole lot for 
two shillings and nmepcnce, and the pedlar, delighted with 
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the profit of such a wholesale transaction, instantly returned 
to Carlisle to supply hmisdf «iili more 

The considerate Mr Archibald Has about to commit liis 
whole purchase to the flames, but it wa® rescued by the yet 
more considerate dairy-damsd, who siid, very prudently, it 
was a pity to waste so much paper, which might crepe hair, 
pill up bonnets, and serve many other useful purposes , and 
who promised to put the pared into her own trunk, tu\d keep 
It carefully out of the sight of Mrs Jtanie Deans " i'hough, 
b^-the bye, she had no great notion of folk being so very 
nice MrJ> Deans might have had enough to think about 
the gallows all this time to endure a sight of it, without all 
this to do about it " 

Archibald reminded the dame of the dairy of the Duke’s 
very particular chaige, that they should oe attentive and civil 
to Jeanie , as also that they were to part company soon, and 
consequently would not be doomed to observing any one’s 
health or temper during the rest of the journey With 
which answer Mrs Dolly Dutton was obliged to hold her* 
self satisfied 

On the morning they resumed their journey, and prose- 
cuted It successfully, travelling through Dumfiiesshire and 
part of Lanarkshire, until they arnved at the small town of 
Rutherglen, within about four miles of (Jhsgow Here an 
express brought letters to Archibald from the principal agent 
of the Duke of Argyle in Fdinburgh 

He said nothing of their contents that evening, but when 
they were sealed tn Ihii carnage the next day, the favlVifuV 
squire informed Jeanit, that he had received directions from 
llie Duke’s factor, to whom his Grace had recommended him 
to carry her, if she had no objection, for a stage or two beyond 
Glasgow Some temporary causes of discontent had occa- 
sioned tumults m that city and the neighbourhood, which 
would render it unadvisable for Mrs JeanicDeuis to trivel 
alone and unprotected betwixt that city and Lilinbuigh, 
whereas, by going forward a little farther, they would meet 
one of his Grace’s subfactors, who was connng down from 
the Highlands to Edinburgh with his wife, and under whose 
charge she might journey with comfort and m safety 

Jeame remonstrated against this anangemeiit "She had 
been lang," she said, " frae hame — her falhei viud her sister 
behoved to be very anxious to see her — there were other 
friends she had that w<*rena weel in health She was willing 
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to pay for man and hor^,e at Glisgow, and surely naebod) \iad 
meddle wi sae harmless and feckless a cfcaturt. as she n ts - 
She was miickle obliged by the offer, but never hunted dt.er 
langcd for Us resting plate as I do to find myself at Samt 
I cnrnrd s " 

llie qioom of the chambers exchanged a look with his 
fern lie companion, which seemed so full of meaning, that 
Jeanic screamed aloud — "O Mr Archibald — Mrs Dullon 
if ye ken of onythiiig that has happened it Sunt I^onard s, 
for God b sake— lor pily s s d e, tell me, and dinun keep mt, m 
suspense 1 ' 

' I really know nothing, Mrs Deans, said the giooin of 
the rh mil cr 

'‘And I — 1 — 1 am sure I knows as httlc, ' sod the damt 
of the daily, wlulc some conimunicilion seemed to tremble 
on her lips, whir'll, at a glance of Archibald s c\ p shi appeared 
to swallow down, and s,ompr<.ssed hu bps thereafter into a 
state of extreme and vigilant firmness, as if she had been 
afraid of its bolting out before she was aware 

Jeanie saw that there was to be something concealed from 
her, iiicl it was only the repeated assunnccs of Aieliibald that 
lier father — her sister — all her friends were, as far as be knew, 
nell and happy, that at all pacified her alarm Irom such 
respectable people is those vitli whom she tiavdlcd she could 
apprehend no harm, and yet her distress was so obvious, that 
Archibald as a last resource, pulled out, and put into her 
hand, a slip of paper, on which these words were written — 

"Jeanu DfANS — You will do me a favour by going with 
Archibald and my female domestic a days journey beyond 
Glasgow and asking them no <|vies*^iQns, which will greatly 
oblige your friend, Aroyip and Greenwich ' 

Although this laconic epistle, from a nobleman to v>hom 
she was bound by such inestimable obligations, silenced all 
jeames objections to the proposed route, it rather added to 
than ihmunshLd the eagerness of her curiosay The pro 
ceeduig to Glasgow sccrucd now no longer to be an object 
wUli her fellow iravellcii On the contrary, they kept tlic 
left band side of the river Clyde, and travelled through a 
thousand beautiful and changing views down the side of that 
noble stream, till, ceasing lo hold its inland character, it began 
to assume that of a navigpble river 
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"You am not for gaun intiU Glasgow then?” said Jeaiue, 
as she oljserved that the dnveis made no motion for inclining 
their horses’ heads towaids tlu ancient bridgCi which then 
the only mode of access to St Mungo s capitaJ 

“No,” replied Aichibild, “there is some popular com 
motion, and as our DwVe is m opposition tt) the court, 
perhaps we might be too well reieiifd, or they might take 
It in tlieir hcadb to remember that the Captain of Csmck 
came down upon them witJi hi® Highlaridtrcn in the time 
of Shawfield's mob m 1725, md thui mc would be too ill 
received^ And, at any rate, it is best for iis, and for me 
in particular, who mx> be supposed to possess his Grace’s 
mind upon manj paiticulars, to leave tin good people of the 
Gorbals to act iccmding to their own iinagwUions, without 
either provoking or encouraging them by my presence" 

To reasoning of such tone nnd consequence Jeinie had 
nothing to reply, altliough it seemed to hei to contain luUy as 
much self importance as truth 

riie carnage mcantmu rolled on, the river expanded 
Itself, and gradually assumed the dignity of an estuary, or 
arm of the S(U The influtncc of the advancing and letinng 
tides became more and more evident, and in the beautiful 
nords of him of the laurel wreath, the river wftxed 

"A b(<ntl< r and a hroadei stream 

rite con u) 'xnt bi-iii Is upon its «licia1sj 
Ills biirk nnd dripplni; vaii^s 
H lU open d 10 ibc wind 

“’Which way lies Invcr.iry ?” ssid Jeanic, gazing on the 
dusky ocean of Highland hills, winch now, piled above each 
other, and intersected by many a lake, stretched away on the 
opposite side of the river to the northward “Is yon high 
castle the Duke’s hoose?” 

“That, Mrs Deans? — Lud help thee,” replied Archibald, 
“that's the old Castle of Dumbarton, the sfiongcst place in 
Kurope, oe the other what it iniv Sir WilJimi WsIJice was 
govetnot of it in the old wars with the Knglish, and his Grace 

* In 1/25 ihLie was n Kieit not in Ola {.ow on iccminl of ibe msli lax 
Among ihc Iroops bronchi m li reiltin* order ms one of Hit. md p-'ndi.nt 
companies of Hifliland r'* levied in ''rgyluhnc and di iint,iiidiLd, 111 a 
lampoon of iJic pciiod a* * C mipLcIl of OaiiiiT' in I liiv H (jhlanil thii VwS 
II Nas called SUasrieMs^ Mol* beeause iwicli of ihe pojiilar no'enct ViOs 
liirecied agniii*^! Daniel ( ampbell Lsq , ol Shaivfield, M I , fiovosl of the 
town 
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13 governor just now It is ilways entrusted to the best inan 
111 Scotland ” 

“And (loci tile Duke live on that high rock,, thtuP’ 
demanded Jeanie 

‘ No no, he has his deputy governor, who commands in 
his ibseiitOj he lives in the white house you see at the 
bottom of the rock — His Grace does not reside there 
himself" 

“ I think not, indeed * said the dairy-woman, upon whose 
mind the road, wnce they had left Dumfries, had made no 
very favoui ible imprcbsion , “ for if he ditJ, he might go 
wliifltlc for a dairy woman, an he were the only duke in 
Lnghnd I did not leave rny place and my fntnds to come 
down to bte cows starve to death upon hills as they be at that 
pig stye of Elfinfoot, as you call it> Mi Aiclubald, oc to he 
perched up on the top of a rock like a squirrtl in his cage, 
hung out of a three pair of stairs window ” 

Inwardly chuckling tbit these symptoms of recalcitration 
had not taken place until the fair inalecontent was, as he 
mentally tetmed rt, under his thumb, Archibald coolly replied, 
“ that the lulls were none of bis making, nor did he know how 
to mend them , but as to lodging, they would soon be m a 
house of the Duke's m a vciy pleasant island called Rose 
neath, where they went to wait for shipping to take them to 
Inverary, and would meet the company with whom Jeanie was 
to return to Edinburgh ” 

“An island?” said Jeame, who, m the coutse of her 
various and adventurous travels, had never quitted terra firraa, 
“then I am doubting we maun gang in ane of these boats, 
the) look unco sma', and the waves are something rough, 
and " 

“Mr Archibald,” said Mrs Dutton, " I will not consent to 
It, I was never engaged to leave the country, and I desire 
you wiU bid the boys drive round the other way to the Dukes 
house ” 

“ llitit IS a safe pwmace to his Gta.ce, ma’am, 

close by,' replied Archibild, “and you need be under no 
apprehensions whatsoever” 

“ But 1 tivi under apprehensions,” said the damsel , “ and 1 
insist upon going round by land, Mr Archibald, were it ten 
miles about " 

“ I am sorry I cannot oblige you, madam, as Roseiieath 
happens to be an island ” 
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“ If it \\ere ten islands,” said the incensed dime, “ that's no 
reason why I should be diowned in going over the seis to it " 

“ No reason why you should be drowned, certainly, ma’^ra,” 
answered the unmoved groom of the chambers, " hut an 
admirable good one why you cannot proceed to it by land ” 
And, fixed Ins master’s mandates to peilorm, lie pointed with 
hi8 hand, and the drivers, turning off tht high-road, pToceeded 
towards a small hamlet of fishing huts, whtje a shallop, somt. 
what more gaily decoiaicd than any which they had yet seen, 
having a fUg which displayed a boar's head, crested with a 
ducal coionct, waited with two or three seamen, and as many 
Highlanders 

Ihe c image stopped, and the men began to unyolce their 
horses, while Mr Aichihakl gravely superintended the re- 
moval of the baggage fiom the carnage to the little vessel 
“Has the Caroline bceii long arrived?” said Archibald to 
one of the seamen 

" She has been here in five days from Liverpool, and she’s 
lying down at Greenock,” answered the fellow 
“Let the horses and carnage go down to Gieenock then,” 
said Archibald, “and be < mbarked there for luvernry when I 
send notice — they may stand m my cousin's, Duncan Archi 
bald the stabler's — Ladies," he added, “ I hope you will get 
yourselves ready, we must not loss the tide ” 

“ Mrs Deans,” said the Cowslip of Inveinry, “ you may do 
as you please — but I will sit here all night, rather than go 
into that there painted eggshell — rdlow— fellow I ” (this 
was addressed to a Highlander who was lifting a travelling 
trunk) *' that trunk is vnne^ and that there hand-box, and that 
pillion mail, and those seven bundles, and the paper bag, 
and if you venture to touch one of them, it shall be at your 
peril " 

The Celt kept his eyt fixed on the speaker, then turned his 
head towards Archibald, and receiving no countervailing 
Signal, he shouldeied the portmanteau, and without faither 
notice of the distressed damsel, or paying any attention to 
remonstrances, which probably he did not understand, and 
would cei tainly have equally disregaided whether he under- 
stood them or not, moved off with Mrs, Dutton's wearables, 
and deposited the trunk containing them safely in the bout 
The baggage being stowed in safety, Mr Archibald handed 
Jeanie out of the cainage, and, not without some tremor on 
her part, she was transported through the surf and placed in 
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the boat He then offered the same cwihty to his fello v 
savant, but -.lie was resolute m her refusal to quit the carridi'c, 
m which slif' now remained in solitary sate, threTtening ,ill 
concerned or unconcerned wub actions for wages iiid board 
wages, damages, und expensus, and numbering on her fingers 
the gowns and other habiliments, from w hich she seemed 
in. the act of being sepaialed for ever Afr Archibald did 
not give himself the trouble ol making many remonstrances, 
which, ind< ed, seemed only to aggravate the d imscl's indig 
nation, but siiuke two or three words to the Plighluidars m 
Gaelic, ind the wily moiuitaini eis, approaching the carnage 
cautiously, and without giving Ihc slightest intimation of their 
intention, at once seized the recusant so effectually fast that 
she cauUi ncithec resist no struggle, and hoistnifr her on their 
shoulders m m irly a horizontal posture, rushed down with 
her to the beach, and through the surf, and, with no other 
inconvenience than ruflling her garments a little, deposited 
her m the boat , but in a stale of surprise, mortifii alion, and 
terror, at licr sudden transportation, which rendered her 
absolutely mute for two or three minutes The men jumped 
m themselves , one tall fellow remained till he had pushed off 
the boat, and then tumbled m upon Uis companions They 
took their oars and began to pull from the shore, then spread 
their sail, and drove merrily across the firth 

“You Scotch villain i” said the infuriated damsel to 
Archibald, “ how dare you use a person like me in this 
way ? ” 

“Madam,” said Archibald, wiih infinite composure, “it’s 
high time you should know vou are m the Duke's country, 
and that there is not one of these fellows but would throw 
you out of the boat as readily as into it, if such were his 
Grace's pleasure ” 

“ Then the I ord have mercy on me I ” said Mrs Dutton 
“ If I had had any on myself, I would ne^e^ have engaged 
with you ” 

“ It’s something of the latest to think of that now, Mrs 
Dutton," biud Archibald , “ but I assure you, you will find 
the Highland-, luve their pleasuics You will have a clo’cn 
of cow milkers under your own authority at Inverary, and 
you may throw any of them into the lake, if you have a mind, 
for the Duke’s head p< ople are almost as jp^cat as birnsrlf " 

“ This IS a strange business, to be sure, Mr. Archibald,” 
said the lady, “but I suppose I must make the best on’t — 
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Are you sure the boat will not sink? it leans terribly to one 
siclCj in my poor mmd ” 

“Fear nothing," said Mr Archibald, taking a most iin 
portant pinch of snuft, “this same ftrry on Clyde know-> us 
very well, or we know it, which is all the same, no tear of 
any of our people meeting with any accident We should 
have crosiied from the opposite shore, but for the disturbances 
at Glasgow, which made it improper lor his Gruc's peo[>lc to 
pass through the city " 

“Are you not nltird, Mrs Deans,” said the dairy vest il, 
addressing Jeame, who sat, not m the most comfoi table state 
of iiund, by the side of Aichibald, who himself matured the 
lielm, — "Are you not afeard of these wild men iriili their 
naked knees, and of this nut'Shell of a thing, that ‘■mms 
bobbing up and down like a skimming dish in a milkpail?” 

" No — no — madam,” answered Jearne, with some hesitation, 
“ I am not leated , for 1 hac seen Ilidandmcn befoie, though 
I never was sae near them , and for the danger ot the deep 
waters, 1 trust there is a Providence by sea as well as by 
land ” 

‘‘Weill” said Mrs Dutton, “it is a boAutiful liimg to hate 
learned to write and read, for one can always say such line 
words whatever should befall them ” 

Archibald, rejoicing ni the impression which his vigorous 
measures had made upon the intractable dairymaid, now 
applied himself, as a sensible and good natured man, to secure 
by fair means the ascendency which he bad obtained by some 
wholesome violence , and he succeeded so well in representing 
to her the idle nature of her fears, and the impossibility of 
leaving her upon the beach, enthroned in an empty carnage, 
that the good understanding of the party was completely re 
vived ere they landed at Roseneath 


CHAPTER XLII 


Did rortuiu wide 

Or rather Destljijr our bark to nhich 
We could appoint no port to thb placet 

I'tsi' nPB 


Tub islands in the Fiith of Clyde, which tlie daily passage of 
80 many smoke-pennoned steamboats now rendef^ so easily 
accessible, were, in our fathers’ times, secluded spots, fre 
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quented by no travellers, and few visitants of any kind They 
are of exquisite, yet varied beiuty Arran, a mountainous 
region, or Alpine islind abounds with the grandest and most 
romantic scrncry Bute is of a softer and more woodland 
character Ihe Cumrays, ns if to exhibit a contrast to both, 
are green, le\cl, and bare, forming the links of a sort of 
n iiural bar, which is drawn along the mouth of the firth, 
leaving large intervals, however, of ocean Roseneath, a 
smaller ible, lies much higher up the firth, and tow irds its 
western shore, near the opening of the lake called the Gate 
I och, and not fir from Lxteh Long and Loch Seant, or the 
Holy I^ch, which wind from the mountains of the Western 
Highhnds to join the estuaiy of the Clyde 
III these isles the severe frost winds which tyrannise over 
the vegetable crertUon during a Scottish spring, are coinpara 
lively little lelt , nor, excepting the gigantic strength of Arran, 
are they much exposed to the Atlantic storms, lying land 
locked acvd protected to the westward by the shores of 
Ayrshire Accordingly, the weeping willow, the weeping birch, 
and other trees of early and pendulous shoots, flourish m 
these favoured recesses m a degree unknown m our eastern 
districts, and the air is also said to possess that mildness 
which IS favourable to consumptive cases 
The picturesque beauty of the island of Roseneath, in par- 
ticular, had such recommendatious, that the Earls and Dukes 
of Argyle, from an early period, made it their occasional resi 
dence, and had their temporary accommodation m a fishing 
or hunting lodge, which succeeding improvements have since 
Vtaribfoimed vnto a pw\a.ce It ”iws wv vts origwial simphciVy, 
when the little bark, which we left traversing the firth at the 
end of last cliaptcr, approached the shores of the isle 

When they touched the landing place, which was partly 
shrouded by some old low but wide spreading oak trees, inter- 
mixed with hazel bushes, two or three figures wero seen as if 
awaiting their arrival lo these jeame paid little attention, 
so XYiat It was with a shock of surprise almost electrical, that, 
upon being carru d by the rowers out of the boat to the shore, 
she was received in the arms of her father I 
It was too wonderful to be believed — too much like a happy 
dream to have the stable feeling of reahly — She extneated 
heiself from hii close and affectionate embrace, and held him 
at arm's length, to satisfy her mind that it was no illusion. 
But the form was indisputable — Douce David Deans himself, 
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in ins best light blue Sunday’s coat, with broad metal buttons, 
and waistcoat and breeches of the same, his strong gramashes 
or leggins of thick giey cloth — the very copper buckles — 
the bioad Lowland blue bonnet, thrown back as he lifted his 
eyes to Heaven in speechless gratitude — the grey locks thil 
straggled from beneath it down his weather beaten “haffet* ” — 
the bald and furrowed forehead — the clear blue eye, that, 
undimmed by years, gleamed bright .and pale from undci its 
shaggy grey pent house — the features, usually so stern and 
stoical, now melted mto the unwonted cvpiession of rapturous 
joy, affection, and giatitudc — were all those of David Deans , 
and so happily did they assoit togelhei, that, should I ever 
again see my friends Wilkie or Allan, 1 will try to bouow or 
steal from them a sketch of this very scene 
“Jeanie — my am Jeame — my best— iny nrusl dutiful baun — 
the Lord of Israel be thy father, for I am baldly worthy of 
thee 1 Ihou hast redeemed our captivity — bioughi back the 
honour ol our house — Bless thee, my baiin, with meicies pro 
nijscd and purchased !— But He Jm blessed thee, in the good 
of which He has made thee the instrument ” 

These woids broke from him not without tears, though 
David was of no melting mood Archibald had, with delicate 
attention, withdrawn the spectators from the interview, so 
that the wood and setting sun alone were witnesses of the 
expansion of their feelings 

“And Effie? — and Ethe, dear father?” was an eager inter 
jectional question which Jeanie repeatedly threw m among her 
expressions of joyful tliankfulncss 

“Ye will heai — ye will hear,” said David hastily, and ever 
and anon renewed his grateful acknowledgments to Heaven 
for sending Jeanie sate down from the land of prelitic dead 
ness and schismatic heresy, and had delivered her from the 
dangers of the way, and the lions tint were in the path 
“ And Effie ? ” repeated her affectionate sister again and 
again “And — and — ” (fain would she have said Butler, but 

she modified the direct inquiry) — ana htr and M'-s Saddle 
tree — and Dumbiedikcs — and a’ friends ? " 

“ A’ weel — a’ wee), praise to His name • ” 

“And— and Mr Butler — he wasna weel when I gaed 
awa ? ” 

“ He IS quite mended — quite weel,” replied her father 
“ Thank God — but oh, dear father, Effie ? — Effie ? " 

“ You will never see her mair, my baun," answered Deans 
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in a solemn tone — “ You are the ae and only leaf left now on 
the auld tree — heal be your portion ' ” 

"She IS dead ' — She is slain' — It has come ower late I" 
exclaimed Jeanie, wringing her hands 

" No, Jcauie,” returned Deans, m the same giave, mclan 
choly tone " She lives m the flesh, and is at fteedom from 
earthly restraint, if she were as much alive in faith, and as free 
from the bonds of Satan ” 

" I he Lord piotcct iia I" said Jcaiiie — " Can the unhappy 
bairn hae left you foi that \illam ? " 

" It IS ower truly spoken,” said Deans — “ She has left hri 
auld father, that hasuept and piayed for her — She has left her 
sister, that travaikd and toiled for her like a mother — She has 
left the bones ol her mother, and the Und of her people, 
and she is ower the march wi’ that son of Bchal — She has 
made a moonlight flitting of it ” He paused, for a feeling 
betwixt sorrow and strong resenlnwnt choked his utterance 
" And wi' tint man ? — that Icarfu' mitn ? ” said Jeanie 
" And she has left us to gang afl wi’ him ? — 0 Eflie, Effle, 
wha could hae thought it, after sic a deliverance as you had 
been gifted wi’ ■ ” 

"She went out from us, my baiin, because she was not 
of us,” replied David “She is a withered branch will never 
bear fruit of grace — a scapegoat gone forth into the wilderness 
of the world to carry wi’ her, as I trust, the sms of our 
little congregation The peace of the warld gang wi' her, and 
a better peace when she has the grace to turn to it ! If 
she IS of Ills elected, His am hour will come What would 
lier mother have said, that famous and memorable matron, 
Rebecca M'Nauglit, whose memory is hke a flower of sweet 
savour in Newbattle, and a pot of frankincense in Lugton ? 
But be It sne— let her pari — let her gang her gate — let her bite 
on her am biidle — 'Ihe Loid kens His lime — She was the 
bairn of prayi^rs, and may not prove an utter castaway But 
never, Jeanie— never more let her name be spoken between 
yov\ and nve. — Sbe bath passed from \is bkc tb^ btook s.bvcb 
\anisliclh when the summer waxelh warm, as patient Job saitli 
— let her pass and be lorgottcn ” 

There wx a mehncholy pause which followed these ex 
pres--ions Jeanie would fain have asked more circumstances 
relalini^ to her sister's departure, but the tone of her father's 
prohibition was positive She was about to mention her inter 
view with Staunton nt his fallier’s rectory j but, on hastily 
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ninning over the particulars in her mcmoiy, she thought that, 
on tlie \fhole, they were more likely to aggravate than diminish 
Ills distiess of mind She turned, theretore, the discourse 
from this painful subject, resolving to suspend farther inquiry 
until she should see Butler, from whom she expected to learn 
the particulars of her sister's elopement 
But when was she to see Butler ? was a question she could 
not forbear asking herself, especially while her fither, as it 
eager to escape from the subject of his youngest diiightcr, 
pointed to the opposite shore of Dumbartonshire, and asking 
Jeanic “if it werena a pleasant abode ?” declared to her Ins 
intention of removing his earthly tahernacle to that country, 
"in respect he was solicited by his Oracc the Duke of Aigyle, 
as one well skilled in country labour, and a' that appertained 
to flocks and herds, to superintend a store farm, whilk his 
Grace has taen into his am hand for the improvement of 
stock " 

Jeanie's heart sunk withm her at this declaration “She 
allowed it was a goodly and pleasant land, tnd sloped bonnily 
to the western sun , and she doubtedna that die pasture might 
be very gude, for the grass looked green, for is drouthy as the 
weather had been But it was far frae hame, and she thought 
she wad be often thinking on the bonny spots of turf, sae 
fu' of gowans and yellow kingcups, annng the Crags at 
St Leonard’s ” 

“ Dinna speak on’t, Jeanie,” said her father , “ 1 wish never 
to hear iC named mair — that is, after the rouping is ower, and 
the bills paid But I brought a’ the beasts ower by that I 
thought )e wad like best Ihere is Gowans, and there's your 
am brockit cow, and the wee hawkit ane, that ye ca'd — I 
needna tell ye how ye ca'd it — but 1 couldna bid them sell the 
pelted creature, though the sight o’t may sometimes gie us 
n sair heait — it's no the poor dumb creature’s fault — And ane 
or twa beasts mair I hae reserved, and I caused them to be 
driven before the other beasts, that men might say, as when 
the son oT7esse retumecl Irom battle, ' Tins isTiavids spoil ' 
Upon more particular inquiry, Jeanie lound new occasion 
to admire the active beneficence of her friend the Duke of 
Argyle While establishing a sort of experimental farm on the 
skirts of his immense Highland estates, he had bem somewhat 
at a loss to find a proper person m whom to vest the charge of 
It The conversation his Grace had upon country matters 
with Jeanie Deans during their return from Richmond, had 
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impressed him with a belief that the father, whose experience 
and success she so frequently quoted, must be exactly the sort 
of person whom he wanted ^\^len the condition annexed to 
Efhe’s pardon rendered it highly probable that David Deans 
would choose to change b»s place of residence, this idea again 
occurred to the Duke more strongly, and as he was an en- 
thusiast C(|unlly m agriculture and in benevolence, he imagined 
he was serving the purposes of both when he wrote to the 
genileman in Edinburgh cntniatcd with bis afuirs, to inquire 
into the character of David Deans, confeeder, and so forth, at 
St I eonard’s Crags , and if he found him such as he had been 
repn sented, to engage him without delay, and on the most 
liberal terms, to supermteud his fancy farm m Dumbartonshire 

'I he proposal was made to old David by the gentleman so 
commissioned, on the second day after his daughter’s paidoii 
had reached Edinburgh His resolution to leave St Leonard’s 
had been already formed , the honour of an express invitation 
from the Duke of Argyle to superintend a department where so 
much skill and diligence was requited, was m itself extremely 
flattering, and the more so, because honest David, who was 
not without an excellent opinion of his own talents, persuaded 
himself that, by accepting this charge, he would m some 
sort repay the great favour he had received at the hands of 
the Argyle family The appointments, including the riglit of 
sufficient gracing for a small stock of his own, were amply 
liberal, and David’s keen eye saw that the situation was con 
venient for trafficking to advantage in Highland cattle There 
was risk of "her'ship”* from the neighbouring mountains, 
indeed, but the awful name of the Duke of Argyle would be 
a great security, and a trifle of ^/atrJi wail would, David was 
aw ir«, assure his safety 

Still, however, there were two points on which he haggled 
The first uas the character of the clergyman with whose 
worship he was to join , and on this delicate point he received, 
as we will presently show the reader, perfect satisfaction 
7 he next obstacle was the condition of his youngest efaugnter, 
obliged ai, she was to leave Scotland for so many years 

The gentleman of the law smiled, and said, “There was 
no occasion lo interpret that clause very stnctly — that if the 
young woman left Scotland for a few months, or even weeks, 

I Her shift, a Scoubh vroidwhichmay be s&id lo be row obsoleie , becoMse 
roiionately, the pmctice of ’’pluaileiing bynrmcU forcB, which is Its meaning, 
does not require lo l>c commonly spoken of 
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and came to her father's new residence by sea fiom the western 
side of England, nobody would know of hei arrivil, or at least 
nobody who had either the right or inclination to give her dis 
turbance Ihe extensive heritable jurisdictions of his Grace 
excluded the interference of other raagistiates with those living 
on his estates, and they who were m immediate dependence 
on him would receive orders to give the young woman no 
disturbance Living on the verge of the Highlands, she 
ought, indeed, be said to be out of Scotland, that is, beyond 
the bounds of oidmary law and civilisation ” 

Old Deans wax not quite satisfied with this reasoning, but 
the elopement of EfRe, which took place on the third night 
aflei her liberation, leiidercd his residence at St Leoinid’s 
so detestable to him, that he closed at once with the piopo&al 
winch had been made him, and entered with pleisuie into the 
idea of surprising Jeanie, as had been proposed by the Duke, 
to render the change of residence more striking to hei 1 he 
Duke had apprised Archibald of these circumstances, with 
orders to act accoidtng to the instructions he should receive 
from Edinburgh, and by which accordingly he was directed to 
bring Jeame to Roseneath 

The father and daughter communicated these mailers to 
each other, now stopping, now walking slowly towards the 
Lodge, which showed itself among the trees, at about half a 
mile's distance from the little bay m which they had landed 

As they approached the house, David Deans informed his 
daughter, with somewhat like a grim smile which was the 
utmost advance he ever made towards a mirthful eitpression of 
visage, that “there was baith a worshipful gentleman, and ane 
reverend gentleman, icsiding therein The worshipful gentle 
man was his honour the Laird of Knocktarhtie, who was bailie 
of the Lordship under the Duke of Argyle, ane Hieland gentle 
man, tarr’d wi’ the same stick,” David doubted, “as mony of 
them, namely, a hasty and choleric lempei, and a neglect of 
the higher things tliat belong to silvaiion, and also a gripping 
unto the things of this world, without muckle distinction of 
properly , but, however, ane gude hospitable gentleman, with 
whom It would be a part of wisdom to live on a gude under 
standing (for Hielandmen were hasty, ower hasty) As for the 
reverend person of whom he bad spoken, he was candidate by 
favour of the Duke of Argyle (for David would not for the 
universe have called him presentee) for the kirk of the parish 
HI which their farm was situated, and he was likely to be 
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highly '’ccept'ible unto the ChiistJau souls of the paiish, who 
were hungering for spiritual manni, having been fed but upon 
sour Iliclfind 5o\%c»s» by Mr Duncan MacDonoughi, the last 
minister, who began the morning duly, Sunday and Saturday, 
with a inutchkin ol usquebaugh “ But I need say the less 
about the present lad,” said David, again giimly grimacing, 
" as I think ye may hac seen him afore , and heie he is come 
to meet us " 

vShe had indeed seen him before, for it was no other than 
Reuben Butler himself 


CHAPIER XLIII 

Ho moro sSall Urou I ^bold tby elsUt ^ lacb , 
rtiou hast already bad lier last eiobracc 

LlgycnMrt Amu KtlhgrtM 

This second surprise had been accomplished for Jeanio Deans 
by the rod of the same benevolent enchmiler, whose power had 
transplanted her fatlier fiom the Cra^ of St Leonard's to the 
banks of the Garc-Loch The Dune of Argyle was not a 
person to forget the hereditary debt of gratitude, which had 
been bequeathed to him by hit. grandfather, tn favour of the 
grandson of old Bible Bullei He had internally resolved to 
provide for Reuben Butler in this kirlc of Knocktarlitie, of 
which the incumbent had just departed this life Accordingly, 
his agent received the necessary instructions for that purpose, 
undei the qualifying condition always, that the learning and 
character of Mr Butlei should be found proper for the charge 
Upon inquiry, these were found as highly satisfactory as Ind 
been reported m the case ot David Deans himself 

By this prclerment, the Duke of Argyle more essentially 
benefited Ins friend and protegee, Jeaiue than he hiinscir was 
aware of, since he contributed to remove objections in her 
father's mind to the match, which he had no idea had been m 
existence 

We have already noticed that Deans had somellnng of a 
prejudice against Butler, which w«as, perhaps, m some degree 
owing to hia ]>osi.c&bing a sort of conacious>ncas, that the poor 
usher looked with eyes of affection upon Ins eldest daughter 
Ihis, m David's eyes, was a sm ol presumption, even altliough 
It should not be followed by any overt act, or actual proposal 
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But the liveU interest which Butler had displayed iti liis dis 
ties^eSj since Jeame set forth on her London expedition, and 
which, therefore, he asenbed to personal respect for liimself 
individually, had greatly softened the feelings of irritability 
with which David had sometimes regarded him And, Mhile 
he wss in this good disposition towards Butler, another incident 
took place which had great influence on the old man'o mind 

So soon as the shock of Effie’s second elopement uas over, 
It was Deans’s early care to collect and refund to the 1 iird of 
Dumbiedikes the money ^^hlch he had lent for Lffie’s trial, and 
for Jeuine's travelling expenses The laird, the pony, the 
cocked hat, and the tobacco pipe, hid not been seen at St 
Leonard’s Crags for nnny a day , so that, in order to pay this 
debt, David was under the necessity of repairing in person to 
the m insion of Dumbiedikes 

He found it in a state of unexpected bustle There 
were, workmen pulling down some of the old bangings and 
tepUung them with others, altering, repairing, scrubbing, 
painting, and white washing There was no knowing the old 
house, which had been so long the mansion of sloth and 
silence Ihe Laird himself seemed m some confusion, and 
his reception, though kind, lacked something of the reveientml 
cordiThty with which he used to greet David Deans There 
was a change also, David did not very well know of what 
nature, about the exterior of this landed proprietor— an im 
provement in the shape of his gaiments, a spiuceness in 
the air with which they were put on, that were both novel 
ties Even the old bat looked smarter, ihecock had been 
newly pointed, the lace had been refreshed, and instead of 
slouching backward or forward on the Laird's head as il 
happened to be thrown on, it was adjusted with a knowing 
inclination over one eye 

David Deans opened his business, and told down the cash 
Dumbiedikes steadily mclmed his ear to the one, and counted 
the other with great acematy, inteituphng David, while he w \s 
talking of the redemption of the captivity of Judah, to ask him 
whether he did not think one or two of the guineas looked 
rather light When he was satisfied on this point, had 
pocketed his money, and had s^ued a receipt, he addressed 
David null some httJe hesitation — "Jeame wad be wilting 
ye something, gudeman?’* 

" About the siller ?” replied David — "nne doubt, she did ” 

" And did she say nae mair about me?” asked the Laird 
p 134 
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"Naemair but kind and Cbnstian wishes — what suld she 
hae said?” replied David, fully expecting that the Laird’s long 
courtship (if his d inglmg fifter Jeanie deserves so active a name) 
was nov earning to a point And so indeed it was, but not to 
that point which he wished or expected 

'• Aweel, she kens her am mind beat, gudeman I hae made 
a r]can house o' Jenny Balchri'stie and her niece They vvere 
a bad pack — steal’d meat and mault, and loot the carters magg 
lUe coals — I'm to hp mimed the mom, and Uirkit on Sunday ” 
Whatever David felt, he was too proud and too steady 
minded to show any unpleasant surprise m his countenance 
and ixnnner 

" I WUS5 ye happy, sir, through Him that gies happiness — 
marriage is an honourable state ” 

“And I am wedding into an honourable house, David — the 
Ldircl ol Lickpeirs youngest daughter — she sits next us in the 
kitk, and that's the way I came to think on't ” 

There was no more to be said, but again to wish the Laird 
JO), to taste a cup of his liquor, and to walk back again to St 
Leonard’s, musing on the mutability of human affairs and 
human resolutions The expectation that one day or other 
Jeanie ivould be Lady Dumbtedikes, had, in spite of himself, 
kept a more absolute possession of David’s mind than he him- 
self nas aware of At least, it had hitherto seemed an union 
at all times withm his daughter’s reach, v\henever she might 
choose to give her silent lover any degree of tneouragement, 
and now it was vanished for ever David returned, therefore, 
in no very gracious humour for so good a man He was angry 
with Jeanie for not having encouraged the Laird — he was angry 
with the loiicd for requiting encouragement — and he was angry 
with himself for being angry at all on the occasion 

On his return he found the gentleman who managed the 
Duke of Argyle’s affairs was desirous ot seeing him, with a view 
to completing the arrangement between them Thus, after a 
brief repose, he was obliged to set off anew for Eclinbuigli, so 
that old May Hettly declared, “that a’ this was to end with the 
master just walking himself aff his feet ” 

When the business lespectmg the farm had been talked over 
and arranged, tha professional gentleman acquainted David 
Deans, in answer to tiis inquiries concerning the state of 
public worship, that it was the pleasure of the Duke to put an 
excellent young clergyman, called Reuben Butler, into the 
parish, which was to be his future residence 
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"Reuben Butler'** exclaimed Dai id — ^“Reubrn Butler, the 
ushei at Libberton ? ** 

"The very same,’* said the Duke’s commissioner, "his 
Grace has heard an excellent character of him, and has some 
hereditary obligations to him besides — few ministers will he so 
comfortable as I am directed to make Mr Bmler ’’ 

"Obligations? — The Duke? — Obligations to Reuben Butler 
—Reuben Butler a placed minister of the Kiik of Scotland ' ” 
exclaimed David, m interminable astonisiiment, for someliow 
he had been led by the bad success which Butler had luthcrLo 
met with in all liis undertakings, to consider him as one of 
those stepsons of roriune, whom she treats with unceasing 
rigour, and ends with disinheriting altogether 
There is, peihaps, no time at which we are disposed to think 
so highly of a friend, as when we (md him standing higher than 
we expected in the esteem of others When assured of the 
reality of Butler’s change of prospects, D'lvu) expressed his 
great satisfaction at his success in life, which, he observed, was 
ecUtely owing to himself (Da\id) “ I advised his puir grand- 
mother, who was but a siU) woman, to breed him up to the 
ministry, and I prophesied that, with a blessing on hi" 
endeavours, he would become a polished shaft in the temple 
He may be something ower proud o’ his cainal learning, but 
a gude lad, and has the root of the matter — as ministers gang 
now, where ye’ll find ane better, ye'll find ten v-aur, than 
Reuben Butler " 

He took leave of the man of business, and walked home 
ward, forgetting hia weariness m the various speculations to 
which this wonderful piece of intelligence gave rise Honest 
David had now, like other great men, to go to work to re 
concile his speculative principles with existing circumstances , 
and, like other great men, when they set seriously about that 
task, he was tolerably successful 

"Ought Reuben Butler m conscience to accept of this pre 
ferment in the Kirk of Scotland, subject as David at ptesenl 
thought that establishment was to tlie Erastian encroachments 
of the civil power ? ” This was the leading qui stion, and he 
considered it caiefully "The Kirk ot Scotland was shorn of 
its beams, and deprived of its full artillery and banners of 
authority , but still it contained zealous and fructifying 
pastors, attentive congregations, and, with all her spots and 
blemishes, the like of this Kirk ivas nowhere else to be seen 
upon, earth " 
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r)T.vid 5 doubts bid been too many ind too critical to permit 
him ever unequivocally to unite himself with 'iny of the dis 
senlers, who upon vauous a< counts, absolutely seceded fiom 
the national church He had often joined in communion 
with such of the established clergy is approached nearest to 
the old presbyttnan model md principles of 1640 And 
a'lhough theie were many things to be amended in that system, 
yet he roniemlicred that he, David Deans, Ind himself ever 
bi^cn a humble pli ader tor th^ good old cause iti a Ic^al way, 
but without rushing into nght hand excesses, divisions, and 
sep.irations But, as m enemy to separation, he might join 
the rii hi hand of fellowship with a minister of the kiik of 
broil nid m Us present model Reuben Butler might 

take possession of the parish of Knocktarhtie, without forfeit 
mg his Inendship or favour— Q E D But, secondly came 
the trjing point of lay patronage, which David Deins had 
ever maintained to be a coming m by the window, and over 
tho will, a cheating and starving the souls of a whole paiish 
for the purpose of clothing the back and filling the belly of the 
incumbent 

I his presentation, thcicfore, from the Duke of Aigyle, vihat 
ever was the worth and high character of that nobleman, was 
a limb of the braren image, a portion of the evil thing, and 
with no kind of consistencj could David bend his mind to 
favoui such a transaction But if the parishioners themselves 
joiiii-d m a general call to Reuben Butler to be then pastor. 
It did not seem quite so evident that the existence of this 
unliappv pr<stiitation was a reason for his refusing them the 
comioris ol bis doctrme If the Presbytery adrailted him to 
the kirk, in virtue rather of that act of patronage than of tlie 
general call of the congrogalion, that might be their error, and 
David allowed it was a heavy one But if Reuben liutler 
accepUd of the cire as tendered to him by those whom he 
was tailed to leach, md who had expressed themselves desirous 
to learn, David, ifter considering and letonsidtnng the matter, 
fame, ifirougii the great virtue of if, to 6 e ot opinion that he 
might safely so act in that matter 

ilicre remained a third stumbling block — the oaths to 
government exacted from the establishfii clergymen, in which 
they acknovrledgp an Erastian king and parliament, md homo- 
logate the incorporating Union between England and Scotland, 
tluougli wbich’the latter kingdom had become part and portion 
of the former, wherein Prelacy, the sister of Popery, had made 
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fast her throne, and elevated the hums of her mitre Thesi 
were symptoms of defection which had often made David cry 
out, “I'ly ho^iels — my bowels 1 — I am pained at the \ery 
heart I ” And he remembeied that a godly Bow head matron 
had been earned out of the Tolbooth Church in a swoon, 
be)ond the reach of brandy and burnt feathcis, merely on 
hearing these fearful words, "It is enacted bj the Lords 
ipiniual and temporal," ptonounced from n ottish pulpit, 
in the proem to the Porteous Pioclamation Ihcsc oaths 
were, therefore, a deep compliance and dire abomination — a 
sta and a snare, and n danger and a defection But this shib- 
boleth was not always exacted Ministers had respect to their 
own tender consciences, and those of then brellircn , and it 
was nut hll ^ later period that the rems of discipline were 
taken up tight by the General Assemblies and PieshyUnet 
The peace malang paiticle came again to Dtavid's assisUaiuc 
^an meumbent >yis not called upon to make such comph 
ances, and tf he got a light entry into the church wuhout 
intrusion, and by orderly appointment, why, upon the whole, 
David Deans came to be of opinion, that the said incumbent 
might lawfully enjoy the spiiiluality and temporality of the 
cure of souls at Knocktarlilie, with stipend, manse, glebe, and 
all thercuuto appertaining 

The best and most upright minded men are so stiunely 
influenced by existing ciicumstancts, that it would be some 
what cruel to inquire too neaily what weight piternd aflretion 
ga\e to tliese ingenious iruns of reasoning I et David Dtans’s 
situation be considered lie was just depuved of one d vughter, 
and his eldest, to whom he owed so much, w is cut ofl, by the 
sudden resolution of Dumbicdikcs, from the high hope which 
David had entertained, that she might one dij be mistress of 
that fair lordship Just whilu this disappointment was beaiing 
heavy on his spirits, Butler comes before his imagination — no 
longer the hnlf starved, threadbare usher, but fat and sleek and 
fair, the bencficed ministei of Knocktarlitie, beloved by his 
congregation, — exemplary in his life, — powerful in his dot trine, 
— doing the duly of the kuk as never Iligliland minislor did 
It before, — turning sinners as a rollcy dog turns slieep, — a 
fnvoiujte of the Duke of Aigyle, and drawing a stipend ot 
eight hundred punds Scots, and four chaldcrs of victual 
Here was a match, making op, m David's uuiul, in a tenfold 
d^gvee, the dis<vppointmcnt in the case of DumhiediLes, lu so 
far as the Goodman of St Leonard's held a powerful muustei 
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\t\ much greater admuatiorv than a mere landed proprietor 
It did not occur to him, as an additionTl reason in favour of 
the match, that Jeanie might herself have some choice in the 
matter j for tlie idea of consulting her feelings never om e 
entered the honest man’s head, any more than the possibility 
that her inclination might perhaps differ from his own 

Ihc result of his meditations was, that he was called upon 
to take the nnnagement of the whole affair into his own hand, 
and give, if it should be found possible without sinful com 
pliance, or l>nck sliding, or defection of any kind, a worthy 
pastor to the Uirk of Knoclttnrlitie Accordingly, by the 
intervention of the honest dealer m buttei-milk who dwelt 
m Libberton, David summoned to his presence Reuben 
Butler liven from this worthy messenger he was unable 
to conceal ceitain swelling emotions of dignity, insomuch, 
tint, when the carter had communicated hts message to the 
usher, he added, that “ Certainly the Gucleman of St Leonard’s 
had some grand news to tell him, for he was as uplifted as a 
midden cock upon pattens ” 

Butler, It may readily be conceived, immediately obeyed the 
summons His was a plain character, in which worth and 
good sense and simplicity were the principal ingiedieuts, but 
love, on this occasion, gave him a certain degree of address 
He had received an inlim ition of the favour designed him by 
the Duke of Argyle, with what feelings those only can conceive, 
who have experienced a sudden prospect of being raised to 
independence and respect, from penury and toil He resolved, 
however, that the old man should retain all the consequence 
of being, in his own opinion, the first to communicate his 
important intelligence At the same time, he also determined 
that in the expected conference he would permit David Deans 
to eapatiate at length upon the proposal, m all its bearings, 
Without irritating him either by interruption or contradiction 
This last plan was the most prudent he could have adopted , 
because, although there were many doubts which David Deans 
could himself clear up to his own satisfaction, yet he might 
have been by no means disposed to accept the solution of any 
other person , and to engage him in an argument would have 
been certain to confirm hvm at once and for ever m the opinion 
which Butler chanced to impugn 

He received his fnend with an appearance of important 
gravity, which real misfortune had long compelled him to lay 
aside, and which belonged to those days of awful authority 
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m which he predominated over Widow Butler, and dictated 
the mode of cultwaUng the crofts at Beeisheba He made 
known to Reuben with great prolixity the prospect of his 
changing his present reaideni-c for the charge of the Duke 
of Argyle’s stock faim m Dumbartonshire, and enumerated the 
various advantages of the situation with obvious self congiatnla 
tion, but assured the patient hearer, that nothing had so much 
moved him to acceptance, as the sense that, by his skill in 
bestial, he could render the most important scivices to hr 
Grace the Duke of Argyle, to whom, “u\ the late unhappy 
circumstance” (here a tear dimmed the sparkle of pride in the 
old man’s eye), “ he had been sae muckle obliged ’ 

“To put a rude Hielandman into sic a charge,” he con- 
tinued, “what could be expected but that he suld be sic 
a chiefest herdsman, as wicked Doeg the Edomite ? whereas, 
while this grey head is to the fore, not a elute o’ them but sail 
be as wed caied for as if they weie the fatted \ me of Pharaoh 
—And now, Reuben, lad, seeing we maun remove our tent to 
a strange country, ye will be casting a dolefu’ look after us, 
and thinking with whom je are to hold council anent your 
government in time slippery and backsliding tunes , and nae 
doubt remembering, that the auld man, David Deans, was 
made the instrument to bring you out of the mire of schisra 
and heresy, wherein jour father’s house delighted to wallow, 
alien also, nae doubt, when ye are pressed wi’ ensnaring trials 
and tentations and heart plagues, you, that are like a recruit 
that IS marching foi the first time to the took of drum, \,ill 
miss the auld, bauld, and expenenced veteran soldier that has 
felt the brunt of moiiy a foul day, and heard the bullets w hi&tle 
as aften as he has hairs left on his auld pow ” 

It IS >ery possible that Butler might internally be of opinion, 
that the reflection on his ancestor's peculiar tenets might have 
been spared, or that he might be presumptuous enough even 
to think, that, at his years and with his own lights, he might 
be able to hold his course without the pilotage of honest 
David But he only lephcd, by expressing his regret, that 
anything should separate him from an ancient, tried, and 
affectionate friend 

“But how can it be helped, man?” said David, Iwistin^ his 
features uito a sort of smile — -“How can we help it? — I trow 
ye canna tell me that — ^Ye maun leave that to ither folk — to the 
Duke of Argyle and me, Reuben It’s a gude thing to hae fi lends 
iQ this warld — how muckle better to hae an inteiest beyond it I " 
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And David, whost: pieLy, though not always quite rational 
vas as sincere as it was habitual incl fervent, looked reveren 
tially upward and piaused Mr Butler intimated the pleasure 
With wliicli he wt>iild receive his friend’s advice on a subject 
so imiioriant, and David resumed 

“What think >e now, Reuben, of a kiik — a regular kirk 
under the present eslabhshment? — ^Were sic oflered to ye, 
wad ye be tree to aictpt it, and under whilk provisions?— 

I am spc iking but bv way ol query" 

Iliitler replied, “ i hat il stub u prospect weie held out to 
hun, he would probibly fiisi consult whether ho was likely to 
lie useful to the \iarish he should he called to , and if there 
appeared a fair prospect ol Ins pioving so, his friend must he 
aware, Unit, in every other point of view, it would be higlily 
advantageous for him " 

“Right, Reuben, very nglu, lad,” answered the monitor, 
'* your am conscience is the first thing to be satisfied-^for how 
sail he teach others that has hiniacU sae ill learned the 
Scriptures, as to gnp for the lucre of foul earthly preferment, 
SIC as gear and in.\nse, money and /actual, that whacla is not 
his in a spiritual sense — or wha makes his kirk a stalking 
hor«e, from beliind which he may tak aim at his stipend? 
But I look for better things of you — and specially ye maun 
be minded not to act altogether on your am judgment, lor 
therethrough comes sair mistakes, backshdmgs, and defections, 
on the left and on.the right If there were sic a day of trial 
put to you, Reuben, you, who are a young lad, altliough it 
may be ye are gifted wi‘ the carnal tongues, and those whilk 
Were spoken at Rome, whilk is now the seat of the scarlet 
abomination, and by the Greeks, to whom the gospel was as 
foolishness, yet iiae-the less ye may be entreated by your weel 
wisher to take the counsel of those prudent and resolved and 
weather wUhstandirvg professors, wha hae kend what it was to 
lurk on banks and in mosses, in bogs and m caveins, and to 
risk the peril of the head rather than renunce the honesty of 
the heart ” 

Butler replied, “ 1 Int certainly, possessing sucli a friend as 
he hoped and trusted he had m the goodman himself, who 
liad seen so many changes m the preceding century, he should 
be much to blame if he did not avail himself of his experience 
and fncndly counsel ” 

“I'ncugh said — eneugh said, Reuben," said David Dean*,, 
with internal exultation, “and say that ye weie in the pre- 
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dicanient whereof I lue &poken, of a surety I would deem it 
my duly to gang to the root o' the matter, and lay hue to you 
the ulcers and imposihumes, and the soics and the leprosies, 
of this our time, crying aloud and spacing not" 

David Deans was now m his element lie rommenced 
Ins « {animation of the doctimes and belief of the Christian 
Church with the veiy Cnldees, from whom he passed to 
John Kno'{, — from John Knox to the recusants in Janies thr* 
Sixth’s time, — Bruce, Black, Blair, Livingstone,- from Ihcni 
to the brief, and at lengtii triumphant period of the Presby 
terian Chiitch’s splendour, until it wis overrun by the Iliiglish 
Independents Ihen followed the dismal times of prelacy, 
the indulgences, seven in number, with all tlicir siuides and 
hearings, until he ainved at the reign of King James the 
Second, m which he himself had been, in his own mind, 
neither an obscure actor nor an obscure suOerer Ihen w is 
Butler doomed to hear the most detailed and annotated 
edition of what he had so often heiid before— Daiicl Dcans's 
confinement, namely, in the iron cage m the Canongate lol 
booth, and Uie cause thereof 

We should be very unjust to our friend David Deans, if we 
should “pretermit,” to use his own expression, a narrative 
which he held essential to his fame A drunken trooper of 
the Royal Guaids, Irancis Gordon by name, had cliased five 
or SIX of the skulking Whigs, among whom was our friend 
David , and after he had compelled them to stand, and was 
in the net of brawling with them, one of their number fired a 
pocket-pistol, and shot him dead David used to sneer and 
shake bis head when any one asked him whether he had been 
the instrument of removing this wicked persecutor from the 
face of the earth In fact, the merit of the deed lay between 
him and his friend, Patrick Walker, the pedlar, whose works 
he was so fond of quoting Neither of them caved directly to 
claim the merit of silencing Mr Francis Gordon of the Life 
Guards, there being some wild cousinii of his about Edinburgh 
aho might have been even yet addicted K> revenge, but yet 
neither ol them chose to disown or yield to the other the 
merit of this active defence of their leligious ntes David 
said, that if he had fired a pistol then, it was what he never 
did after or before And as for Mr Patrick Walker, he ba 
left It upon record, that his great surpnse was, that so small a 
pistol could kill so big a man These arc the words of thai 
venerable biographei, whose trade had not taught him b\ 
*P is-i 
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experience, that jin inch was as good as an ell “He” 
(I rancis Goidon) “got a shot m his head out of a pocket 
pistol, rather ht for diserwng a boy tlun killing such a furious, 
mad, bri&K man, which notwithstanding killed him dead I "r 
Upon the extensive foundation which the history of the 
kirk afforded, during its shortlived tnumph and long tribula 
tion, David, ^vlth length of breath and of narrative, whicli 
would have astounded any one but a lover of his daughter, 
proceeded to hy down nis own rules for guiuing the con 
science of liis friettd, as nii aspirant to serve in tlie ministry 
Upon this subject, the good man went through such a variety 
of nice and casuistical piobleins, supposed so many extremi* 
cases, made the distinctions so critical and nice betwixt the 
light hand and the left hand— betwixt compliance and defec- 
tion- holding bAtk and stepping aside— slipping and stum 
blin,^ — snarCi and errors— that at length, after having limited 
the path ol tiuth to a mathematical line, he brought to 
the broad admission, that each man’s conscience, after he bad 
gamed a certain view of the difficult navigation whicli he was 
to encounter, would be the best guide for his, pilotage He 
stated the examples and arguments for and ngamst the 
acceptance of a kirk on the present revolution model, with 
much more impartiality to Butlei than he had been able to 
place them before his own view And he concluded, that his 
young friend ought to think upon these things, and be guided 
by the voice of his own conscience, whether he could take 
such an awful trust as the charge of souls, without doing 
injury to lus own internal conviction of what is right or 
wiong 

\\ lien David had finished Ins very long harangue, which 
was only interrupted by monosyllables, or little more, on the 
part of BuUcr, the orator himself was greatly astonished to 
find thai the conclusion, at which he very naturally wished to 
arrive, seemed much less decisively attained than when he 
bad argued the case m Ins own mind 

In this pirlicular, David’s current of thinking and speaking 
only illuslratcd the very important and general proposition, 
concerning the excellence of ihe pubUcily of debate I'or, 
under the influence of any partial feeling, it is certain, that 
most men can more easily reconcile themselves to any 
favourite measure, when agitaUng it m iheir own mind, than 
when obliged to expose its merits to a third party, when the 
I N olc XV ^Dcath of Fiancis Gordon 
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necessity of seeming impartial procures for the opposite irgu 
nients a much more fair statement than that which he aftords 
It in fiLit Tiieciitation Kaving finished what he had to saj, 
David thought himself obliged to be more explicit m point of 
fact, and to explain that this was no hjpothetical case, but 
one on which (by his own influence and that of the Duke of 
Argyle) Reuben Butler would soon be called to decide 
It was even with something like apprehension that David 
Deans heard Butler announce, in return to this communica 
tion, that he would take that lught to consider on what he 
had said with such kind intentions, and return him an answer 
the next morning The feelings of the father mastered David 
on this occasion He ^pressed Butlei to spend the evening 
with him — lie produced, most unusual at his meals, one, nay, 
two bottles of aged strong ale — He spoke of his daughter — of 
her merits — her housewifery — her thrift — her afleelioij He 
led Butler so decidedly up to a declaration of liis feelings 
towards Jeanie, that, before nightf'ill, it was distinctly under 
stood she was to be the bride of Reuben Butler, and if 
they thouglit it indelicate to abridge the period of dclibention 
which Reuben had stipuWted, it seemed to be sufficiently 
understood betwixt them, that there was a strong probability 
of hia becoming minister of Knocktarhtie, providing the 
congregation were as willing to accept of him, as the Duke to 
grant him the presentation The mattei of the oaths, they 
agreed, it was time enough to dispute about, whenever the 
shibboleth should be tendered 
Many arrangements were adopted that evecung, which weie 
afterwards ripened by correspondence with the Duke of 
Argyle’s man of business, who entrusted Deans and Butler 
with the benevolent wish of his principal, that they should all 
meet with Jeame, on her return from England, at the Duke’s 
hunting lodge in Roseneath 

11ns retrospect, so far as the placid loves of Teanie Deans 
and Reuben Butler are concerned, forms a full explanation of 
Ah? inrawAvr? ap xtn utland 

already mentioned 
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CHAPTrR XLIV 

1 come I c Bild mv love my IHe 
And— natures (Itatest iinne m> wife 
Thy (atl cr s lio i e 'uid Ir cmls rest m. 

My borne cn y trii nds in ‘in. ate U It e> 

I onA« 

I Hr mechnp of 7eanie anJ Butler, under eircunistances 
promising to ciown an nftection so long delayed, was rather 
aflecting from its &imple smeenty than from its uncommon 
vcliciiK nee of feeling David Deans, wliose practice whs 
sumbtimes a little clillcrcnl from lus theory, appalled them at 
first, by giving them the opinion of sundry of the sulfermg 
preaclicrc and clnnipions of liis younger days, that miiinge, 
though honourable by the laws of Scripture, was yet a state 
over rashly coveted by professors, and specially by young 
ministers, ss'hosa desire, he said, was at whiles too inordinate 
for kirks, stipends, and wives, which had frequently occasioned 
over ready coiTi[)liance with the general defections of the limes 
He endeavoured to make them aware also, that hasty wedlock 
hid been the bane of many a savoury professoi — that the 
unbelieving wife had loo often reversed the text, and perverted 
the behoving husband — that when the famous Donald Cargill, 
being then hiding in Leewood, m Lanarkshire, U being killing 
time, did, upon importunity, marry Robert Marshal of Starry 
Shaw, he had thus expressed himself “ What bath induced 
Robert to marry this woman? her ill will overcome Ins good— 
he will not keep the way long — his thriving doys ate done" 
To the sad accomplishment of which prophecy David said he 
was hims»elf a livmg witness, for Robert Maibhal, having fallen 
into foul compliances with the enemy, went home, and htaid 
tlie curates, declined into other steps of defection, and become 
lightly esteemed Indeed, he observed, that the great up 
holders of the standard, Cargill, Peden, Cameron, and Ren 
wick, had less delight in tyin^ the bonds of matiimony than 
w p’l'cc <■'/ •nwsic'-'jJ »or\. . and they 

would m,iilier dissuade the parties, nor refuse then office, they 
consuUitd the being called to it as an evidence of mdiflerence, 
on ihc purl of those between whom it was solemnised, to the 
many gnovous things of the diy Notwithstanding, however, 
that marriiige was a sniie unto mmy, David was of opinion 
(as, indeed, he had showed m his practice) that it was in itself 
honourable, especially if times were such that honest men 
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could be secuie 'igainst being shot, hanged, or banished, and 
had ane competent hvchhood to maintain themselves, and 
those that might come niter them “ ^nd, therefore,^ as he 
concluded something abruptly, addressing Jeamc and Butler 
who, with faces as high coloured as crimson, had bLcn listening 
to this lengthened argument for and against the holy state of 
matiimony, “T will leave ye to your un crack*- 

As their private conversation, however interesting to them 
selves, might probably be veiy little so to the readei, so far as 
it respected their picsent feelings and future prospects, we shall 
pass It over, and only inenlion the infornntion which Jcanie 
received from Butler concerning her sister’s elopement, which 
contained many piiticulars that she had been uinble to ex 
tract from her father 

Jcanie learned, therefoie, that, for three days after her 
pardon had anived Eflie had been the inmate of her father’s 
house at St Leonard s — that the interviews betwKt David and 
his erring child, which had taken place befoie she was liberated 
from prison, had been touching m the extreme , but Butler 
could not suppress his opinion, that, when he was freed from 
the apprehension of losing her m a manner so horrible, her 
father had tightened the bands of discipline, so as, m some 
degree, to gall the feelings and aggravate the irritability of a 
spirit naturally impatient and petulant, and now doubly so 
from the sense of merited disgiace 

On the third night, Elbe disappeared from St Leonard's, 
leaving no intimation i.hatever of the route she had taken 
Butler, however, set out m pursuit of her, and \silli much 
trouble traced her towaids a little landing place, formed by a 
small brook which enters the sea betwixt Musselbuigli and 
Edinburgh This place, which has been since made into a 
small harbour, surrounded by many villas and lodging houses, 
IS now termed Porlobello At this time it was surrounded by a 
waste common, covered with lurze, and unfrequented, save bj 
fishing boats, and now and then a smuggling lugger A vessel 
of this description had been hovenng m the firth at the time 
of Lffip's elopement, and, as Butler ascertained, a boat had 
come .isliore in the evening on which the fugitive had dis 
appeared, and had earned on board a female As tlie vessel 
made sail immediately, and landed no pan of their cargo, 
there seemed little doubt that they weie accomplices of the 
notorious Robertson, and tliat the vessel had only come into 
Ilia firth to carry off his paramour 
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This was made dear by a letter which Butler himself soon 
afterwards received by post, signed E D , but without bearing 
any d lie of place or time It was miserably ill written and 
spell , sea sickness having apparently aided the derangement 
of Efhe's very irregular orthography and mode of expression 
In ibis epistle, however, as m all that that unfortunate girl said 
or did, there was something to prnise as well as to blame 
Siie Slid in her letter, “ 1 hat slit could not endure that her 
father and her sister should go into banishment, or be par 
takers of her shame — that if her burden was a heavy one, it 
was of her own binding, and she had the more right to bear it 
alone, — that in future they could not be a comfnit to her, or 
she to them, since every look and word of her father put her 
in mind of her transgression, and was hke to drive her mad, — 
dial she had nearly lost her judgment during the three days 
she was at St Leonard’s — her father meant weel by her, and all 
men, but he did not know the dreidful pain he gave her in 
casting up her sms If Jeame had been at hamc, U might hae 
dune better — Jeame was ane, hke the angels m heaven, that 
rather weep for sinners, than reckon their transgressions But 
she should never see Jeame onymair, and that was the thought 
that gave her the sairest heart of a’ that had come and gane 
yet On her bended knees would she pray for Jeame, night 
and day, baith for what she had done, and what she had 
scorned to do, in her behalf, for what a thought would it 
have been to her at that moment o' time, if that upright 
creature had made a fault to save her I She desired her 
father would give Jeame a' the gear — her am {t e Effic’s) 
mother’s and a' — She had made a deed, giving up her 
right, and it was m Mr Novit’s hand — Warld’s geai was 
henceforward the least of her care, nor was it likely to be 
muckle her mister — She hoped this would make it easy for 
her sister to settle,” and immediately after this expression, 
she wislied Butler himself all good things, in retuin for his 
kindness to her “For herself,” she said, "she kend her 
i/jl wCLi‘>/i IjA, w ''ftyiT'it V'n,, wva b/ti W" , 

sac she desired Uie less pity But, for her friends’ satisfac- 
tion, she wished them to know that she was gaun nae ill gate 
— that they wlio had done her maist wrong were now willing to 
do her what justice was in their power , and she w ould, in some 
warldly respects, be far belter off than she deserved But she 
desired her family to remain satisfied with this assurance, and 
give themselves no trouble m making farther inquiries alter her ’ 
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To David Deans and to Butler this letter gave very little 
comfort j for wh^t ^Yas to be expected from this unfortunate 
girl’s uniting her fate to that of a character so notorious as 
Robertson, who they readily guessed was alluded to in the 
last sentence, excepting that she should become the partner 
and victim of his future crimes Jeanie, who knew George 
Staunton’s character and real rank, saw her sister’s situation 
under a ray of better hope She augured well of the haste 
he had shown to reclaim his interest m Elfie, and she trusted 
he had made her his wife If so, it seemed improbable tint, 
with his expected fortune, and high connections, he should 
sgain resume the life of criminal adventuie which he had 
led, especially sincej as matters stood, his life depended upon 
his keeping his own secret, which could only be done by 
an entire cliange of his habits, and particularly by avoiding 
all those who had known the heir of Willingham under 
the character of the audacious, criminal, and condemned 
Robertson 

She thought it most likely that the couple would go abioad 
for a few yeais, and not return to England until the affair of 
Porteous was totally forgotten Jeanie, therefore, saw more 
hopes tor her sister than Butler or her father had been able 
to perceive , but she was not at liberty to impart the comfort 
which she felt in believing that she would be secure from the 
pressure of poverty, and in little risk of being seduced into the 
paths of guilt She could not have explained this m ithout mak- 
ing public what It was essentially necessary for Elbe’s chance 
of comfort to conceal, the identity, namely, of George Staunton 
and George Robertson After all, it was dreadful to think 
that Effie had united herself to a man condemned for felony, 
and liable to trial for murder, whatevei might be bis rank in 
life, and the degree of bis repentance Besides, it was melan 
choly to reflect, that, she herself being in possession of the 
whole dreadful secret, it was most probable he would, out of 
regard to his own feelings, and fear for his safety, never again 
permit her to see poor Effie After perusing and re-perusing 
her sister's valedictory letter, she gave ease to her feelings in 
a flood of tears, which Butler in vain endeavoured to check 
by every soothing attention in his power She was obliged, 
however, at length to look up and wipe her eyes, for her 
father, thinking he had allowed the lovers time enough for 
conference, was now advancing towards them from the Lodge, 
accompanied by the Captain of Knockdundcr, or, as his 
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friends called him for brevity’s sake, Duncan Knock, a Utli. 
which some youthful exploits had rendered peculiarly appro 
priate 

ihis Duncan of ICnockdunder was a person of first rxte 
importnnce m the island of Roseneatli, uid the i ontinenlal 
parishes of Knocktarlilie, Kilmun, and so forth , nay, his 
influence extended as far as Cowal, where, however, it was 
ubstured by tlmt of anothei factor The Tower of Knock 
dtindcr still occupies, with its remains, a cliff ovcrliangmg (he 
Holy Doch Duncan swoic it had been a loyal castle, if so, 
It was one of the smallest, the space within oiilj' foiming n 
square of sixteen feet, and bearing thcicfore a ridiculous pro 
portion to the thickness of the walls, which was ten feet at 
least Such as it was, however, it had long given tlie title of 
Captain, equivalent to that of Chatellam, to the ancestors 
of Duncan, wlio were retainers of the house of Argyle, and 
held d hereditary jurisdiction under them, of little extent 
indeed, but which had great consequence in ilieir own eyes, 
and was usually administered with a vigour somewhat beyond 
the law 

The proaent representative of that ancient family was a stout 
sliort man about fifty, whose pleasure it was to unite in hig 
own peison the dress of the Highlands and Lowlands, wearing 
on his head a black tie wig, surmounted by a fierce cocked-hat, 
deeply guarded with gold lace, while the rest of his dress 
consisted of the plaid and philubeg Duncan superintended 
a district wlncli was partly Highland, partly Lowland, and 
then fore might he supposed to combine their national habits, 
in order to sliow his impaitiality to Tiojan or Tynan The 
incongruity, however, had a whimsical and ludicrous effect, 
ftS It mtde his head and bod) look as if belonging to different 
mdividiiUs , or, as some one said who had seen the executions 
of the insurgent prisoners in 1715, it seemed as if some 
Jacobite cncliaiUer, having recalled the suflerers, to life, had 
clapped, m his hast^ an Englibhman's head on a Highlander's 
body 'lo finish the portrait, the bearing of the giacious 
Duncan was brief, blufl, and consequential, and the upward 
turn of his sliort copper coloured nose indicated that he was 
somewlnt addicted lo wrath and usquebaugh 

When tins Uigriilary had advanced up to Butler and to 
jeame, “I take the freedom, Mr Deans," he savd, in a very 
consequential manner, " to salute your dauglitei, whilk 1 
presume this young lass to be — I kisx every pretty girl that 
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comes to Roseneath, m virtue of my office *’ Having made 
this gallant speech, he look out hib quid, saluted Jeame with 
a hearty smack, and bade her vrclcomc, to Argylc's country 
Then addressing Butler, he said, “Ye maun gang oner ind 
meet the carle ministers yonder the morn, for they v,iil want 
lo do your job, and synd it down with usquebaugh doubtless 
— ‘they seldom make dry wark m this kintra ” 

"And the Laird ” said David Deans, addressing Butler 

m furthei explanation 

" I he\ Captain, man,” interrupted Duncan, "folk winna 
ktn wlta ye are speaking aUoot, unless yc gic shentlemens 
their proper title ” 

"The Captain, then,” said David, “assuies me that the call 
I) unanimous on the part of the parishioners — areal haimomous 
call, Reuben ” 

"I pclieve,” said Duncan, “it nas as harmonious as could 
pe expected, when the tae half o’ the bodies were clavenng 
Sassenach, and the t’other skirling Gaelic, like sea maws and 
clack geese before a stoiin Anc wad hae needed the gift of 
longues to ken precccscly what they said — but I pelieve the 
bestead of it was, ‘Long Ine MacCallummore and Knock 
dunderl* — And as to its being an unanimous call, I wad be 
glad to ken fat business the carles have to call onything or 
onybody but what the Duke and mysell hkes?” 

'‘Neveitheless,”said Mr Butler, “if any of the parishioners 
have any scruples, which sometimes happen in the nnnd of 
sincere professois, I should be happy of an opportunity of 
trying to remove ” 

" Never fash your peard about it, man,” inlerrupled Duncan 
Knock — “ Le ive it a’ to me — Scruple • dei) ane o’ them has 
been bred up to scruple onything that they're bidden to do 
And if SIC a thing siild happen as ye speak o’, ye sail see the 
sincere professor, ns ye cn’ him, towed at the stern of my boat 
for a few fuilongs I’ll try if the water of the Haly Loch 
winna wash otf scruples as weel as fleas — Cot tarn I ” 

The rest of Duncan’s threat was lost in a giowlinCi guighng 
sort of sound, which he made m his throat, and wIulU mt-naued 
recusants with no gentle means of conversion David Deans 
would certainly have given battle m defence of tlie right of the 
Chriitiui congregation to be consulted in the choiue of their 
own pastor, which, in his estimation, was one of the choicest 
and most inalienable of their piivilt^es, but he had again 
engaged in close conveisation with Jeame, and, with more 
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mtertsl than he was m use to take in afiairs toreign 'ihke to 
his occupation and to his religious tenets, was inquiring into 
the particulars of her London journey This was, perhaps, 
fortunate for the new formed friendship betwixt him and the 
Captain of Knockdunder, which rested, in David s estimation, 
upon the proofs he had given of his skill in managing stock, 
but, m reality, upon the special charge transmitted to Duncan 
from the Duke and his agent, to behave with the utmost 
attention to Deans and bis family 

“ And now, sirs,” said Duncan, m a commanding tone, “ I 
am to pray ye a' to come into your supper, for yonder is Mr 
Archibald Inlf famished, and a Saxon woman, that looks as if 
her oen ^Yere fleeing out o’ her head wi’ fear and wonder, as 
if she had never seen a shentleman in a philabeg pefore ’ 

“And Reuben lluller,” said David, “will doubtless desire 
instantly to retire, that he may prepare his mind for the 
exercise of to morrow, that his work may suit the day, and 
be an offering of a sweet savour m the nostrils of the reverend 
Presbytery ” 

“ Hout tout, m m, it's but little ye ken about them,” inter* 
rupted the Captain “ Tcil a ane o’ them wad gie the savour 
of the hot venison pasty which I smell " (turning his squab 
nose up in the air) “a* the way frae the Lodge, for a’ that 
Mr Putler, or you either, can say to them " 

David groaned , but judging he had to do with a Gallic, as 
he said, did not think it worth his while to give battle They 
followed the Captain to the house, and arranged themselves 
with great ceremony round a well loaded supper-table. The 
only other circumstance of the evening worthy to be rccoided 
IS, that Butler pronounced the blessing, that Knockdunder 
found it too long, and David Deans censured it as too short, 
from which the charitable readpr may conclude it was exactly 
the proper length 


CHAPTER XLV 

Now turn ilte Psalms of David ower 
And lilt WI holy clangoc 
Of douWa vent come gle us four 
And sidit up the Ootigor 

OORHS 

The next was the important day, when, according to the forms 
and ritual of the Scottish Kirk, Reuben Butler was to be 
ordained minister of Knocktarlitie by the Presbytery of . 
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And so eager were the whole party, that all, excepting Mrs 
Dutton, the destined Cowslip of Inverary, were stirring at an 
early hour 

Their host, whose appetite was as quick and keen as his 
temper, was not long m summoning them to a substantial break 
fast, where there were at least a dozen different pieparalions of 
milk, plenty of cold meat, scores boiled and roasted eggs, a 
huge cag of butter, half a firkin herrings boiled and broiled, 
fresh and salt, and tea and coffet for them that liked it, which, 
ns their landlord assured them, with a nod and a wink, point 
ing, at the same time, to a little cutter which seemed dodging 
under the lee of the island, cost them little beside the fetching 
ashore 

“ Is tlie contiaband bade permitted here so openl> ? ” siid 
Butler “ I should think it very unfavourable to the people s 
morals ” 

"The Puke, Mr Putler, has gien nae orders conceining 
the putting of it down,” said the magistrate, and seemed to 
think that he had said all that was necessary to justify his 
connivance 

Butler was a man of prudence, and aware that real good 
can only be obtained by remonstrance when remonstiance is 
well-timed j so for the present he said nothing more on the 
subject 

\Vhen breakfast was half over, in flounced Mrs Dolly, as 
fine as a blue sacque and cherry-coloured ribbands could 
make her 

“ Good morrow to you, madam,” said the ixvastet oC cere 
monies , “ 1 trust your early rising will not skaith ye ” 

The dame apologised to Captain Knockunder, as she was 
pleased to term their entertainer , " but, as we say m Cheshire," 
bhe added, “ I was like the Mayor of Altnngham, who lies in 
bed while his breeches are mending, for the girl did not bring 
up the right bundle to my room, till she had brought up all 
the otheis by mistake one after t'other — Well, I suppose we 
are all for chuich to day, as I understand — Pray may I be so 
bold as to ask, if it is the fashion for you North country 
gentlemen to go to church in your petticoats, Captain Knock 
under ? ” 

" Captain of Knockdunder, madam, if you please, for I 
knock under to no man , and in lespect of my garb, I shall go 
to church as I am, at your service, madam , for if I uere to he 
in bed like your Major What-d’ye callum, till my preeches 
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wert/ mended, I might be there all my life, seeing I never had 
a pair ol them on my peison but twice in my life, which I am 
proud to remember^ it peing wh<ii the Duke brought his 
Duchf'iS here, when her Giace pehoved to be plcamred, so I 
e’en porrowid the ministei’s trews for die twa days his Grace 
was pleased to stay — but I will put myself under sic confine 
ment again for no man on eaith, 01 woman either, but her 
Grace being fll\v^ys excepled, as in duty pound ” 

'I he mistress of the milking pail stared, but, raaLing no 
answer to this round declaration, mimediatcly proceeded to 
show, tint tlic al irm of the preceding evening had in no degree 
injured her appetite 

When the meal was finished, the Captain proposed to them 
to take boat, in order that Mistress Jeanie might see her new 
place of rcsirlence, and that he himself might inquire whethec 
the nc( essary preparations had been made there, and at the 
Manse, for receiving the future inmates of these mansions 

'I he morning was dcliahtful, and th' huge mouniain shadows 
slept upon the mirror’d wave of the lirth, olmost as little 
distinbed as if it h.id been an inland lake Even Mrs 
Dutton's fears no longer annoyed her Shi' had been in- 
formed by \rr'hibald, that there was to be some sort of 
junkcuing after tlie sermon, and that was what she loved 
dearly , and as for the watei, it was so still that it would look 
quite like a pleasuring on the Thames 

The whole parly being embarked, theteloie, in a large boat, 
which the captain called his coach and six, and attended by a 
smaller one termed his gig, the gallant Duncan steered straight 
upon the little tower of the old fashioned church of Knock 
tirlitn , ind the exertions of six stout rowers sped them rapidly 
on thtir voyage As they neared the land, the hills appeared 
to recede from them, and a little valley, formed by the descent 
of a small river from the mountains, evolved itself as it were 
upon their approach The style of the country on each side 
was simply pastoral, and lescinbled, in appearance and 
character, the description of a forgotten Scottish poet, which 
runs nearly thus — 


' Ihu u tier down A level slid, 

VViili lililc dm. but couihy what it innrle 
Cln ilka side llie trees gtvw thick end ] inj; 
And wi lilt wild birds notes viire n in sang , 
On eilher side, a full bow shot 'ind mnir, 

1 lie green was even, gowany and fair , 
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WilU easy slope on « try hand vhft Inacs 
X 0 the hills X(.i I mill scallcrcd biislic rxisc 
Willi goals nnei sheep aboun and 1 1 cl iw, 

I he boiin / hanks all in a sMaim d d (.0 i 

They landed in this Highland Aicadia, at the mouth of the 
small stream xvhich watered the dthglitful and peaccablt 
valley Inhabitants of sevual dtstiiptions came lo pay their 
respects to the Captain of Knockdunder, a homaf,e xshich hr 
was very peremptory in exacting, and to see the new selLleis 
Some of these weie men after David Denis’s can heart, elders 
of the kiik-session, realous professors, from the Lennox, 
Lanaikshire, and Ayrshire, to whom the preceding Duke of 
Argyle had given tooms m this corner of his estate, because 
they had sullcred foi joining his father, the unfoitunatc 
Earl, during his ill-fated attempt m iOR6 These weie cakes 
of the right leaven for David regaling himself with, and, had 
It not been for tins circiimslanct, he has been heard to say, 

“ that the Captain of Knockdundcr would h ive swore him out 
of the counliy in twenty four hours, sac awsome ii was to ouy 
thinking soul to hear his imprecations, upon the slightest 
temptation that ctossed his huinotir” 

Besides these, there were a wilder set of parishioners, 
mountaineers from the upper glen and adjacent hill, who 
spoke Gaelic, went about armed, and wore the Highland 
dress 33ut the strict commands of the Duke had established 
such good order in this part of his leintories, that the Gael 
and Saxons lived upon the best possible terms of good neigh 
botirhood 

They (list visited the Manse, as the parsonage is termed in 
Scotland It was old, but in good repan, and stood snugly 
embosomed in a grot e of sycamore, with a well slocked garden 
in front, bounded by the small river, which was partly visible 
from the windows, partly concealed by the bushes, trees, and 
bounding hedge Within, the house looked less comfortable 
than It might have been, lor it liad been neglected by the late 
incumbent , but workmen had been labouiing under the 
dncctions of the Captain of Knockdunder, and at tlic expense 
of the Duke of Argyle, to put it into some order T he old 
"plenishing" bad been removed, and neat, but plain house 
hold furniture had been sent down by the Duke m a brig of 
Ills own, called the Cafoliiift and was now ready to be placed 
m order m the apartments 

1 Ross’s rorlunuK* Shepherdess Ldil 17/8 p s-j 
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The gracious Duncan, finding matters were at a stand 
among the workmen, summoned before him the delinquents, 
and im[iressed all who beard him with a sense of his autho 
rity, by the pcn«ilties with which he threatened them for Iheir 
delay Mulcting them m half their charge, he assured them, 
would he the leaat of il, for, if they were to neglect his 
pleasure and the Duke’s, “he would be tamn’d if he paid 
them the t’other half either, and they might seek law for u 
where they could get it” The workpeople humbled them 
selves before the offended dignitary, arid spake him soft and 
fair , and at length, upon Mr llutler lecalling to his mind 
that it was the oidmation day, and that the workmen were 
probably thinking of going to church, ICnockdunder agreed 
to forgive them, out of respect to their new minister 
“but an I catch them neglecking my duty again, Mr 
Puller, the teil ne in me if the kirk shall be an excuse, for 
what has the like o’ them rapparees to do at the ktrk ony 
d'’y put bundays, or then cither, if the Duke and I has the 
necessitous uses for them?” 

ft may be guessed with what feelings of quiet satisfaction 
and delight Butler looked forward to spending his days, 
honoured and useful as he trusted to be, in this sequestered 
valley, and how often an intelligent glance was exchanged 
betwixt him and Jennie, whose good-humoured face looked 
positively handsome, from the expression of modesty, and, at 
the same time, of satisfaction, which she wore when visiting 
the apartments of which she was soon to call herself mistress 
bhe was left at hberty to give more open indulgence to her 
feelings of delight and admiration, when, leaving the Manse, 
the company pjoceeded to examine the destined habitation 
of David Deans 

Jeanie found with pleasure that it was not above a musket- 
shot from the Manse, for it had been a bar to her happiness 
to think she might be obliged to reside at a distance from her 
father, and she was aware that there were strong objections 
to his actually living m the same house with Butler But 
this brief distance was. tlie very thing which she could have 
wished. 

'the farm-house was on the phn of an improved cottage, 
and contrived with great rcgaid to convenienct , an excellent 
little garden, an orchard, and a set of olhees complete, accord 
mg to the best ideas of the time, combined to render it a 
moat desirable habitation for the practical farmer, and far 
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Bupenor to the hovel at Woodend, and the small house at 
Saint Leonard’s Crags Ihe situation was considerably higher 
that! that of tlie Manse, and fronted to the west The win- 
dows commanded an enchanting view of the little vale over 
which the mansion seemed to preside, the windings of the 
stream, and the Tilth, with its associated lakes and romantic 
islands The lulls of Dumbartonshire, once possessed by the 
fierce clan of MacFarlanes, formed a crescent behind the 
valley, and far to the right were seen the dusky and mnro 
gigantic mountains of Ar' ylcshire, with a seaward view of the 
shattered and thunder sphUen peaks of Arran 
But to Jeanie, whose taste for the pictuiesque, if she hid 
any by nature, liad never been awakened or cultivated, the 
sight of the faithful old May Hcttly, as she opened the door 
to receive them in her clean toy, Sunday's russet gown, and 
blue apron, nicely smoothed down before her, was worth the 
whole varied landscape The raptures of the fiithful old 
creature at seeing Jeanie were ccjual to her own, as she 
hastened to assure her, “ that baith the gudeinan and the 
beasts had been as weel seen after as she possibly could 
contrive ” Separating her from the rest of the company, May 
then hurried her young mistress to the offices, that she might 
receive tlie compliments she expected for her care of the cows 
Jeanie rejoiced, in the simplicity of her heart, to see her charge 
once more, and the mute favourites of our herome, Gowans, 
and the others, acknowledged her piesence by lowing, turning 
round their broad and decent brows when they heard her Nvell 
known "Pruh, my leddy — pruli, my woman, and, by various 
indications, known only to those who have studied the habits 
of the mdky mothers, showing sensible pleasure as she ap- 
proached to caress them in their turn 

“The very brute beasts are glad to see ye again,” said 
May, “but nae wonder, Jeanie, for ye were aye kind to beast 
and body And I maun learn to ca' yc mtsfreis now, Jeanie, 
since ye hae been up to Lunnon, and seen the Duke, and the 
King, and a’ the braw folk But uha kens,” added the old 
dame slyly, “ what I’ll hae to ca’ ye forby mistress, for I am 
thinking it wunna lang be Deans” 

“Ca' me your am jeame, May, and then ye can never gang 
wrang” 

In the cow-house which they examined, there was one 
animal which Jeanie looked at bll the tears gushed fiom her 
eyes May, who had watched her witli a sympathising expres- 
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Sion, iminf'dntely observed, in an undeitone, “Ihe gudemin 
aye jorls that beast himsell, and is kinder to it than ony beast 
m the byrt , and I noticed he was that way e'en when he ^as 
angriest, and had inaist cause to be angry — lih, sirs ' a parent's 
heaitS i queer thing I — Mony a warsle he luii had for that puir 
1 issiL — I am thinking he petitions mair for her than for your 
sell, liinnyj tor what can he plead for you but just to wish 
you llio blessing ya dt,*5erve? And when I sleepil ayont the 
hallau, when we came first here, he was often earnest a’ night, 
and T could hear him come ower and ower again ui', ‘ Effie — 
[iiiir blind* (1 misguided thing!' it was aye ' Effie I Effie I'— 
If tint puir wandering Umb coincna into the sheepfauld in 
the bhopherd's am time, it will be an iineo wonder, for T wot 
she has been a child of prayers Oh, if the piiir prodigal wad 
return, sne blithely as the goodman wad kill the fatted calf! 
—though BrocUe’s calf will tvo be fit for killing this three 
weeks yet 

And then, \Mth the discursive talent of peisons of her 
description, she got once more afloat m her account of 
domestic affairs, and left this delicate and affecting topic 

Having looked at everything in the oflices and the dairy, 
and expressed her satisfaction with the manner in which 
matters had been managed m her absence, Jeanie rejoined 
the rest of the party, who were surveying the interior of the 
house, all excepting David Deans and Butler, who had gone 
down to the church to meet the kirk session and the clergy- 
man of the Presbytery, and arrange matters for the duty of 
the day 

In tlie interior of the cottage all was clean, neat, and suit- 
able to the exterior It had been originally built and furnished 
by the Duke, as a retreat for a favourite domestic of the higher 
class, who did not long enjoy it, and had been dead only a few 
months, so that everything was in excellent taste and good 
order But in Jeanie’s bedroom was a nest trunk, which 
had greatly excited Mrs Dutton’s cuiiosity, for she was sure 
that the direction, “l*or Mrs Jean Deans, at Auchmgowcr, 
parish of Knocktarktie,” was the writing oj Mis Semple, the 
Duchess’s own woman May Hettly produi cd the key in a 
sealed parcel, which bore the same address, and attached to 
the key v’las a label, mlmiating that the trunk and its contents 
were “ a token of remembrance to Jeanie Deans, from her 
friends the Duchess of Argyle and the young ladies ” The 
trunk, hastily opened, as the reader will not doubt, was found 
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to be full of wearing apparel of the best quality, suited to 
Jeaiiie's rank in life, and to most of the articles the names 
of the particular donors were attached, as if to make Jeanie 
sensible not only of the general, but of the individual inlcrcst 
she had excited in the noble latnily To name the vaiious 
articles by their appropriate names, would be to attempt thing, 
unattempted yet m piose or rhvnie, besides, that the old 
fasliionod terms of nianttaus, sacquts, kissing strings, and so 
forth, would convey but little information even to llie imllim rs 
of the present day I shall deposit, however, an .iccurah 
inventory of the conttnts of the trunk with my kind friind, 
Miss Martha liuslcbody, who has promised, should the piiblu 
curiosity seem interested in the subject, to supply me with a 
professional glossaiy and commentary Suflite it to sty, that 
the Rift was such as became the donors, and was suited to the 
situation of the receiver , that everything was handsome and 
appropiiate, and nothing forgoUen which belonged to the 
wardrobe of a young person m Jeanie’s situation in life, the 
destined bride of a respectable cleigyman 

Article after article was displayed, commented upon, and 
admired, to the wonder of May, who declared, "she didin 
think the Queen had man or better claise,” and somewhat to 
the envy of the northern Cowslip Ihis nnamiable, but not 
verv unnatural, disposition of mind, broke fortii m sundry 
unfounded criticisms to the disparagement of the articles, as 
they were severally exhibited lUil it assumed a more direct 
character, when, at the bottom of all, was found a dress of 
white silk, very plainly made, but still of white silk, and 
French silk to boot, with a paper pinned to it, bearing, thal 
It was a present from the Duke of Argyle to his travelling 
companion, to be worn on the day when she should change 
her name 

Mrs Dutton could forbeai no longer, but whispered into 
Mr Archibald’s ear, that it was a clever thing to be a Scotch 
woman " She supposed all hti sisters, and she had half-a 
do7en, might have been banged, without any one sending 
her a present of a pocket-handkerchief” 

“ Or withovit your making any exertion to save them, Mvi. 
Dolly,” answered Archibald dnly — "But I am surprised wc 
do not hear the bell yet,” said he, looking at his watch 

"I'at ta deil, ^^r Aiclubald,” answered the Captain of 
Knockdunder, " wad ye hae tliera ring the bell before I am 
ready to gang to kirk ?— I wad gar the bedral cat the bell rope, 
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if he took ony sic freedom But if ye want to hear the bell, 

I will ]iist show m>scU on the knowe head, and it will begin 
jowing forthwith ” 

Accordingly, so soon as they sallied out, and that the gold 
heed hat ol the Captain was seen imng like Ilesper above 
the dewy verge of the rising ground, the clash (for it was rather 
a dash than a clang) of the bell was heird from the old moss 
grown tower, and the clapper continued to thump its cracked 
sides all the while they advanced towards the kirk, Duncan 
exliorting them to take their own lime, "for teil ony sport 
wad be uU he came " ^ 

Accoidingly, the bell only changed to the final and impatient 
chime when they crossed the stile , and " rang m," that is, 
concluded its mistuned summons, when they had entered the 
Duke’s seat, in the little kirk, where the whole party arranged 
themselves, with Duncan at their head, excepting David Deans, 
whu nlre idy occupied a seat among the elders 

The business of the day, with a particular detail of which 
It IS unnccessarj to trouble the reader, was gone through 
according to the established form, and the sermon pronounced 
upon the occasion had the good fortune to please even the 
critical David beans, though it was only an hour and a 
quarter long, winch David termed a short allowance of spin 
tual piovender 

The preacher, who was a divine that held many of David's 
opinions, privately apologised for his brevity by saying, "That 
he observed the Captain was gantmg grievously, that if he had 
detained him longer, there was no knowing how long he might 
be in paying the next term’s victual stipend " 

David groaned to find that such c-amal motives could have 
influence upon the mmd of a powerful preacher He had, 
indeed, been scandalised by another circumstance during the 
service 

So soon as the congregation were seated after prayers, and 
the clergyman had read his text, the gracious Duncan, after 
rummaging the leathern purse which hung in front of his 
petticoat, produced a short tobacco pipe made of iron, and 
obsierved, almost aloud, “I hae forgotten my spleuchan — 
Lachlan, gang down to the Clachan, and bring me a penny- 
worth of twist ’ Six arms, the nearest within reach, presented, 
with an obedient start, as many tobacco pouches to the man 
of office He made choice of one with a nod of acknowledg 

1 Note XVI — Tolling to Service In Scotland 
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ment, filled his pipe, lighted it ivith the assistance of his pistol 
flint, and smoked with mlimte composure during the whole 
time of the sermon When the discourse was finished, he 
knocked the ashes out of his pipe, replaced it in its sporran, 
returned the tobacco-pouch or spleuchan to its owner, and 
joined in the piayer with decency and attention 
At the end of the service, when Butler had been admitted 
minister of the kirk of Knocktailitie, with all its spiritual 
immunities and pimleges, David, who had Irowned, groaned, 
and murmured at Knockdunder’s irreverent demeanoui, rom 
municated his plain thoughts of the matter to Isaac Mtikle- 
hose, one of the elders, with whom a reverential aspect vnd 
huge gruzle wig had especially disposed bun to seek fraterni 
sation " It didna become i wild Indian," David said, “ much 
less a Clmslun, and a gentleman, to sU in the kirk pulhng 
tobacco reek, as if he were in a change house ” 

Meiklehose shook his head, and allowed U wts “fai fiae 
beseeming — But what will ye say? The Captain's a queer 
hand, and to speak to him about that or onjthmg else tint 
croises the maggot, wad be to set the kiln a-low He keeps 
a high hand ower the country, and we couldna deal wi' the 
Hielandmen without his protection, sm’ a’ the keys o' the 
kmtray hings at his belt, and he's no an ill body in the mam, 
and maislry, ye ken, maws the meadows doun " 

“lhat may be very true, neighbour,” said David, “but 
Reuben Butler isna the man I take him to be, if he disna 
leam the Captain to fufif his pipe some other gate than in 
God’s house, or the quarter be ower " 

^ 'Fair and soh\y gangs fat,” wnd MerWebose , ” and rf a inVe 
may gie a wise man a counsel, I wad hae him think Uvice or 
he mells wi’ Knockdunder — He suld hae a lang-sbankit spune 
that wad sup kail wi' the deil But they are a' a^Yay to their 
dinner to the change house, and if we dinna mend our pace, 
we'll come short at meal time ” 

David accompanied his fiicnd without answer, but began 
to feel from evpeiience, that the glen of Knocktarlilie, like the 
rest of the world, was haunted by its own special subjects of 
regret and discontent His mind was so much occupied by 
considering the best means of converting Duncan ot Knock 
to a sense of reverent decency during public worship, that he 
altogether forgot to inquire, whether Bullti was called upon 
to subsci ibe the oaths to government 
Some have insinuated, that his neglect on this head was, in 
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sorap degree, \r\lentional , but X think this explanation incon 
sisttnl wiih the simplicity of my friend David’s character 
Neither liave I cvri been able, by the most minute inquiries, 
to knovi v,hethei the formula^ at which he so much scrupled, 
had been esacted fiom Butler, aye ot no The books of the 
kiik-bcssion might have thrown some light on this matter, 
hut anlortiinately tliey weie destroyed in the year by 
one Doiiacha Dhu oa Dunaigh, at the instance, it was said, or 
at least by the connivance., of the giacious Duncan of Knock, 
who liafi a desire to obliterate the recorded toibles of a ceitaw 
Kale I'lnlayson 


CHAPTER XLVI 


Non l>Mtt vkI bt n tli« nl>an(,e lio ■ n filli 
M 1' >IU odiip u‘inmeata(ur> - 
Herr s cryini; out lor bakes and gills 
\ii<] iliero |]i< |<mi gtoupiUttus 
V»i e UV swd llitaog «vdlo\bi'*nd — 

Ml logic and vn' scnptiire, 

Tb>> raise a dio lint m ibc end 
Is III k to breed o mptur' . 

0‘ ivralh that day 

uvnus 

A PLENTIFUL enteitninmcnt, at the Duke of Argyle's cost, 
regaled the reverend gentlemen who had assisted ut the 
ordination of Reuben Butler, and almost all the respectable 
part of the parish 1 he feast was, indeed, such as the country 
Itself furnished , for plenty of all the requisites for “a rough 
and round " dinner were always at Duncan of Knock's com 
mand There was the beef and mutton on the biaes, the 
fresh and salt-water fish in the lochs, the brooks, and hrth , 
game of every kind, from the deer to the leveret, were to he 
had for the killing, m the Duke’s forests, moors, heaths, and 
mosses, and for liquor, home-brewed ale flowed as freely as 
water, brandy and usquebaugh both were had in those Jiappy 
dyAy , e-vev vh>i<» dUie-t ‘g'it. fb*! 

nothing, since the Duke's extensive rights of admiralty gave 
him a title to all the wine in cask which is drifted ashore on 
the westem coasts and isles of Scotland, when shipping have 
suffered by severe we.ither In shoit, ns Duncan boasted, 
the entertainment did not cost MacCnliummore a plack oui 
of his sporran, and was neveithelcss not only liberal, but 
overflowing 
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The Duke's healih was solemnised in a bona fide bumper, 
and David Deans himself added pcihaps the first hu/:?a that 
his lungs had ever uttered, to swell the shout iviih which the 
pledge was received Nay, so exalted in heart w is he upon 
this memorable octasion, and so much disposed to be m 
dulgent, that he expiessed no dissatisl iction when three bag 
pipers struck up, "The Campbells .ire coming” I he heilth 
of the rcveiend minister of Knocktarlitic was rcfs.ivcd with 
similar honoiiis , and there was a roar of laughter, when one 
of his brethren slyly subjoined the addition of, “ A good wilt, 
to our brothel, to keep the Manse m order On this octa 
Sion David Deans was delivered of his first boin joke, and 
apparently the parturition was accompanied with many throes, 
lor sorely did he t\nst about his physiognomy, and much did 
he stumble in his speech, befoic he could cxpicbs liis idea, 
"That the lad being now wedded to his spiritual bndc, it was 
hard to thieaten him with nne temporal spouse in the same 
day” He then laughed a hoarse and brief hiigh, and was 
suddenly grave and silent, a> if abashed at his own vivacious 
effort 

After another toast or two, jeanie, Afrs Dolly, and biicli of 
the female natives as had honoured the feast with their 
presence, retiied to David’s new dwelling at Auchingower, 
and left the gentlemen to their potations 

The feast proceeded with gieat glee The conversation, 
where Duncan had it under his direction, ivas not indeed 
always strictly canonical, but Divid Deans escaped any risk 
of being scandalised, by engaging with one of his neighbours 
m a recapitulation of the suhermgs of Ayishire and I anark 
shire, during what was called the invasion of the Highland 
Host, the prudent Mr Mciklehosc cautioning them from 
time to time to lower their voices, for "that Duncan Knock's 
father bad been at that onslaught, and brought back miirkle 
guile plenishing, and that Duncan was no unlikely to hae 
been there himself, for what he kend " 

Meanwhile, as the inuth gre>r fast and fitrious, the graver 
members of the party began to escape as well as they could 
David Deans accomplished his retreat, and Butlei anxiously 
watched .in oppoitumty to follow him Knockdunder, how 
ever, desirous, he said, of knowing what stuff was in the new 
minister, liad no intention to pait with him so easily, but 
kept him pinned to his side, witching him sedulously, and 
with obliging violence filling his glass to the brim, as often a-. 
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he could sei/e an opportunity of doing so At length, as the 
evening was wearing late, a venerable biother chanced to ask 
Mr Archibald when they might hope to see the Duke, lam 
camm ca^uf, as, he would venture to term him, at the Lodge 
of Rosencatli Duncan of Knock, whose ideas Mere some 
what conglomerated, and who, it may be believed, was no 
great scholar, catching up some imperfect sound of the words, 
conceived the speaker was drawing a parallel between tha 
Duke and Sir Donald Gorme of Sleat , and being of opinion 
that siicli comparison was odious, snorted thiice, and pre 
pared himself to be in a paswoiv 

To the explanation of the vcneiable divine the Captain 
answered, "I heard the word Gorme myself, sir, with my 
am cars D’ye think I do not know Gaelic from Latin?” 

‘Apparently not, sir,” — so the clergyman, offended in 
his turn, and taking a pinch of snuff, answered with great 
coolness 

The copper nose of the gracious Duncan now became heated 
Uk© the bull of Phalans, and while Mt Archibald mediated 
betwixt the oftended puties, and the attention of the com 
pany was engaged by their dispute, Butler took an oppor 
tunity to effect his retreat 

He found the females at Auchmgower, very anxious for 
the breaking up of the convivial party, for it was a part of 
the arrangement, that although David Deans was to remain 
at AuchingOMer, and Butler was that night to take possession 
of the Manse, yet Jeanie, for whom complete accommodations 
Acre not yet provided m her father's house, was to return for 
a day or two to the I odge at Roseneath, and the boats had 
been held m readiness accoidingly They waited, theiefore, 
for Knockdunder's return, but twilight came, and they still 
waited in vain At length Mr Archibald, who, as a man of 
decorum, had taken caie not to exceed in his convniahty, 
made his appearance, and advised the females strongly to 
return to the island under his escort, observing, that, from 
the humour in which he had left ibe Captain, jt was a great 
chince whether he budged out of the public-house that night, 
and It Mas absolutely certain that he would not be very fit 
company for ladies The gig was at their disposal, he said, 
and there wis still plr-isant twilight for a party on the water 

Jeanie, who had considerable confidence m Archibald's 
putdence, immediately acquiesced in this proposal, but Mrs 
Dolly positively objected to the small boat If the big boat 
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could be gotten, she agreed to set out, otherwise she would 
sleep on the floor, rather than stir a step Reasoning with 
Dolly was out of the question, and Aichibald did not llnnk 
the difficulty so pressing as to require compulsion Ht 
observed, it was not using the Captain very politely to dc 
pnve him of his coach and sir, “but as it was in the ladies’ 
service," he gallantly said, “he would use so much freedom 
— bLSides the gig would serve the Captain’s purpose better, 
as it could come off at any hour of the tide , the large boat 
should, therefore, be at Mrs Dolly’s seivice" 

They walked to the beach acrordinglj, accompanied by 
Butler It was some time before the boatmen could bt 
assembled, and ere they were well embarked, and ready to 
depart, the pale moon was come over the hill, and flinging a 
trembling reflection on the broad and glittering waves Bui 
so soft and pleasant was the night, that Butler, n bidding 
farewiU to Jearue, had no apprehension for her safety, and, 
what is yet more extraordinary, Mrs Dolly felt no alaim toi 
her own The air was soft, and came over the cooling wave 
with something of summer fragrance The beautiful scene of 
headlands, and capes, and bays, around them, with the broad 
blue chain of mountains, were dimly visible m the moonlight, 
while every dash of the oars made the waters glance and 
sparkle with the brilliant phenomenon called the sea fire 
This last circumstance filled Jeame with wonder, and 
served to amuse the mind of her companion, until they 
approached the little bay, which seemed to stretch its dark 
and wooded arms into the sea as if to welcome them 
The usual landing place was at a quarter of a mile's dis 
lance from the Lodge, and although the tide did not admit 
of the large boat coming quite close to the jetty of loose 
stones which served as a pier, Jeame, who was both bold and 
active, easily sprung ashore, but Mrs Dolly positively lefus 
mg to commit herself to the same risk, the complaisant Mr 
Archibald ordered the boat round to a more regular landing 
place, at a considerable distance along the shore He then 
prepared to land himself, that he might, in the meanwhile, 
accompany Jeame to the Lodge But as there was no mis 
taking the woodland lane, which led from thence to the shore, 
and as the moonlight showed her one of the white chimneys 
rising out of the wood which embosomed the building, Jeame 
declined this favour with thanks, and requested him to 
proceed with Mrs Dolly, who, being "m a country where 
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the ways were strange to hcij had mair need of counte 
nance *’ 

'i InSj indeed, was a foiUinale circumstance, and might even 
be said to save poor Cowslip’s life, if U was true, as she 
hcrstlf used sokmnlyto avei, that she must positively have 
expired for fear, if she had been left alone m the boat with 
SIX wild Ilighhndtis m kilts 

Die night was so exquisitely beautiful, that Jeanie, instc-ul 
of iinmediately directing her course towards tlie Lodge, stood 
looking after the boat as it again put off from the side, and 
rowed out into the little bay, the dark figurrs of her com 
panions growing less and less distinct as they diminished in 
the distance, and the jorram, or mehneholy boat song of the 
lowers, coming on the ear with softened and sweetei sound, 
until the boat rounded the headland, and was lost to her 
observation 

Still Jennie remained m the same posture, looking out upon 
the sea It would, t.he was aware, be some time ere her 
companions could reach the Lodge, as the distance by the 
more convenient landing place was considerably greater than 
from the point where she stood, and she was not sorry to have 
an opportunity to spend the interval by herself 

The wonderful change which a few weeks had wrought 
in her sUualion, from shame and grief, and almost despair, to 
honour, joy, and a fair prospect of futuie happiness, passed 
before her eyes with a sensation which brought the tears into 
them Yet they flowed at the same time from another source 
As human happiness is never pcifect, and as well constructed 
minds arc nevei more sensible ot the distresses of those whom 
they love, than when their own situation forms a contrast with 
them, Jeanie’s aflectionate regrets turned to the fate of her 
poor sister —the child of so many hopes — the fondled nursling 
of so many years — now an exile, and, what was worse, de 
pendent on the will of a man, of whose habits she had every 
icason to entertain the worst opinion, and who, even m 
hib strongest paroxysms of remorse had appealed too much 
1 strantjCr to the feelings of real peiuUncc 

While her thoughts were occupied with these melancholy 
ledections, a sludoviy figure seemed to detach itself fiom the 
copsewood on her right hand Jeanie started, and the stones 
of appantions and wnilhs, seen by sohtaiy tiavellers in wild 
situations, at such times, and m such an lioiir, suddenly came 
full upon her imagination llie figure glided on, and as it 
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came betwixt her and the moon, she was aware that it had tlie 
appearance of a woman A soft voice twice repeated, “ Jeanie 

Jeanie 1 '* — Was it indeed — could it be the vtiire of her 

sister ? — Was she still among the living, or had the grave given 
up its tenant ? — Ere she could state these questions to her own 
mind, Effie, alive, and in the body, had clasfied her in her 
arms, and was straining her to her bosom, and devouring her 
with kisses “ I have wandered here,” she said, “ like n ghaisl, 
to see you, and nae wonder you take me for anc — I thought 
but to see you gang by, or to bear the sound of your voice, 
but to speak to yoursell again, Jeanie, was mair than I 
deserved, and mair than I durst pray for ” 

“ Oh, Effie ! how came ye here alone, and at this hour, and 
on the wild sea-beach? — Are you sure it's your am living sell ? 

'I here was something of Effie’s former humour m her practi- 
cally aiiswenng the question by a gentle pinch, more beseeming 
the fingers of a fairy than of a ghost And again the sisters 
embraced, and laughed, and wept by turns 
“ But ye maun gang up wi’ me to the Lodge, Ef^ie," said 
feame, “and tell me a' your stoiy — I hae gude folk there that 
will make ye welcome tor my sake ” 

“ Na, na, Jeanie," replied her sister sorrowfully, — “ye hat- 
forgotten what I am — a banished outlawed creature, scarce 
escaped the gallows by your being the bauldesi and the 
best sister that ever lived — I’ll gae near nunc o’ your grand 
friends, even if there was nae danger to me “ 

“There is nae danger — there shall be nae danger,” said 
Jeanie eagerly “ Oh, Effie, dinna be wilfu' — be guided for 
anes — we win be sae happy a’ Cfiegither 

“ I have a' the happiness I deserve on this side of the grave, 
now that I hae seen you,” answered Effie, “and whether 
ihere were danger to mysell or no, naebody shall ever say that 
I come with my cheat-the-gallows face to shame my sister 
amang her grand friends ” 

" I hae nae grand friends," said Jeanie , " nae friends but 
what are friends of yours — Reuben Butler and my father — 
Oh, unhappy lassie, dmna be dour, and turn your back on 
your happiness again 1 We wunna see another acquaintance 
—Come hame to us, your am dearest fnends — it’s better 
sheltering under an auld hedge than under a new-planted wood." 

“ It's m vain speaking, Jeanie — 1 maun drink as 1 hae 
brewed— I am married, and I maun follow my husband for 
better for worse," 
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“ Marriedj Eftie exclaimed Jeanie— " Misfortunate crca 
ture I and to that awfu' “ 

“ Hush, hush,” said Effie, clapping one hand on her mouth, 
and pointing to the thicket with the othei, “ he is yonder ” 

She said this in a tone which showed that her husliand had 
found means to inspire her with awe, as well as affection At 
tins moment a man issued from the wood 

U was young Staunton Even by the imperfect light of the 
moon, Jcanie could observe that he was handsomely dressed, 
and li.id the air of a person of rank. 

" ERie," he said, “our time is well nigh spent — the skiff will 
be agiQiind m the creek, and I dare not sUy longer — I hope 
your sist<-r will allow me to salute her?" But Jeanie shrunk 
back from him with a feeling of internal abhorrence “Well," 
he said, “ it does not much signify, if you keep up the feeling 
of ill-will, at least you do not act upon it, and 1 thank you for 
jour respect to my secret, when a word (which in your place 
I would have spoken at once) would have cost me my life 
People say, you should keep from the wife of your bosom 
the secret that concerns youi neck — my wife and her sister 
both know mine, and I shall not sleep a wink the less sound" 
“ But are you really married to my sister, sir?” asked Jcanic, 
m great doubt and anxiety, for the haughty, careless tone in 
which he spoke seemed to justify her worst apprehensions 
“ 1 really am legally married, and by my own name," replied 
Staunton, more gravely 

“ And your father — and your friends ? ” 

“ And my father and my friends must Just reconcile them- 
selves to that which is done and cannot be undone,” replied 
Staunton "However, it is my intention, m order to break 
off dangerous connections, and to let my friends come to their 
temper, to conceal my mainage for the present, and stay 
abroad for some years So that you will not hear of us for 
some time, if ever you hear of us again at all It would 
be dangerous, you must be aware, to keep up the corre 
spondcncC; for all would guess that the husband of Eine was 
the — what shall I call myself? — the slayer of Porteous " 
Hard-hearted light man I thought Jeanie — to what a 
cliaracter slie has entrusted her happiness I— She has sown 
the wind, and maun reap the whirlwind 
" Dmna think ill o’ him," said Effie, breaking away from 
her husband, and leading Jcanie a step or two out of hearing, 
— " chnna Ihmk vtriy ill o’ him — he’s gude to me, Jeame — 
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gude as I deserve — And he is determined to gie up his bad 
courses— Sac, after a’, dmna greet for Ettie, she is better ofl 
than she has wrought for — But you — oh, you ' — how can you 
be happy eneugh 1 — never tiU ye get to Heaven, ^vhc^e a'body 
IS as gude as yoursell — jeanie, if I live and thrive, ye shall 
hear of me — if not, just forget that sic a creature ever lived to 
vex ye — fare ye wecl — fare — fare ye wed > ” 

She tore herself fiorn her sister’s arms — rejoined lici 
husband — they plunged into the copsewood, and she saw 
them no moie The whole scene had the effect of a vision, 
and she could almost have belli ved it such, but that very soon 
after they quitted her, she heard the sound of oars, and a skill 
was seen on the firth, pulling swiftly towards the small 
smuggling sloop which Uy in the offing It was on board 
of such a vessel that Effic had embarked at Portobello, and 
Jeainc had no doubt that the same conveyance was destincil, 
as Staunton had hinted, to transport them to ,\ foreign 
country 

Although It was impossible to determine whether tins inter 
view, while it was passing, gave more pain or pleasiiie to 
Jcanie Deans, yet the ultimate impression which remained 
on her mind was decidedly favourable Effie was married- 
made, according to the common phrase, an honest woman— 
that was one mam pomt> it seemed also as if her husband 
were about to abandon the path of gross vice, m which he had 
run so long and so desperately— that was another For his 
final and effectual conversion, be did not want understanding, 
awd God knew lus own hour 

'Such were the thoughts with which Jeanie endeavoured to 
console her anxiety respecting her sister’s future fortune On 
her arrival at the Lodge, she found Archibald m some anxiety 
at her stay, and about to walk out in quest of her A headache 
served as an apology for retiring to rest, in ordtr to conceal 
her visible agitation of mind from her compnnionfi 

By this secession also, she escaped another scene of a 
different sort ^ot, as il Ihtie were danget m gigs, 
whether by sea or land, that of Knockdunder had been run 
down by another boat, an accident owing chiefly to the 
drunkenness of the captain, lus crew, and passengers 
Knockdunder, and two or three guests, whom he was 
bringing along with him to finish the conviviality of the 
evening at the Lodge, got a sound ducking, but, being 
rescued by the crew of the boat which endangered them, 
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there was no ultimate loss, excepting that of the Captain's 
laced hat, which, greatly to the satisfaction of the Highland 
part of the district, as well as to the improvement of the con- 
tonnily of his own personal appearance, he replaced by a 
smart Highland bonnet next day Many were the vehement 
threats of vengeance which, on the succeeding moining, the 
gracious Duncan threw out against the boat which had upset 
him , but as neither she, nor the small smuggling vessel to 
which she belonged, was any longer to be seen m the Firth, 
he was compelled to sit down with the alfront This was the 
more hard, ho said, as he was assured the mischief was done 
on puipoi.c, these scoundrels having lurked about after they 
had landed every drop of btandy, and every bag of tea they 
had on board , and he understood the coxswain had been on 
shore, making particular inquiries concerning the time when 
his boat was to cross over, and to return, and so forth 

Pul the neist lime they meet me on the hrth," said 
Duncan, with great majesty, “ I will teach the moonlighl 
npscalhoiis and vagabonds to keep thetr am side of the road, 
and be tamn’d to tlieml” 


CHAPTER XLVII 

Lord I who would Uvo lutmolled lu 0 court, 

Afid may onjoy auch quiet walks as tiiese 7 

SBAvispr^ns 

Wirum a reasonable time after Butler was safely and com 
lortably settled in his living, and Jeante had taken up her 
abode at Auchmgower with her father, — ihe precise extent of 
which interval we request each reader to settle according to 
his own sense of what is decent and proper upon the occasion, 
— and after due proclamation ol banns, and all other for- 
malities, the long wooing of this worthy pair was ended by 
then amoTi in t\ie holy bands of tnatninony On ibis occasion, 
David Deans stoutly withstood the inuiuities of pipes, 6ddles, 
and promiscuous dancing, to the great wrath of the Captain 
of Knockdundcr, who said, if he '* had guessed it was to be 
sic a tamn'd Quakers’ meeting, he wad Ine seen them peyont 
the cairn before he wad hae darkened their doors 
And so much rancour remained on the spirits of the 
gracious Duncan upon this occasion, that various “ picqucer 
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mgs,” as David called them, took place upon the same and 
similar topics , and it was only in consequence of an accidental 
visit of the Duke to his Lodge at Roseneath, that they were 
put a stop to But upon that occasion his Grace showed such 
particular respect to ^[r and Mis Butler, and such favour 
even to old David, that Knoclcdunder held it prudent to 
change his course towards the lattei He, in future, used to 
express himself among friends, concerning the minister and his 
wife, as “very worthy decent folk, just a little over stiict in 
their notions , put it was pest for tine pUrk cattle to err on 
the safe side." And respecting David, he allowed that " he 
was an excellent judge of nowte and sheep, and a sensible 
eiieugh caile, an it werena for lus tamn’d Cameioruan non 
sense, whilk it is not worth while of a shentlcman to knock 
out of an auld silly head, either by force of reason, or other 
wise " So that, by avoiding topics of dispute, the personages 
of our tale lived in great good habits with the gracious 
Duncan, only that he still grieved David’s soul, and set a 
perilous example to the congregation, by sometimes bunging 
his pipe to the church during a cold winter day, and almosi 
always sleeping during sermon in the summer time 

Mrs Butler, whom we must no longer, if we can help it, 
term by the iamihar name of Jeame, brought into the married 
state the same firm mind and aflfectionate disposition, — the 
same natural and homely good sense, and spirit of useful 
exertion, — in a word, all the domestic good qualities of which 
she had given proof during her maiden life She did not 
indeed rival Butler in learning , but then no woman more 
deiotitl} iensrated the extent of her husband's erndil'on 
She did not pretend to undeistand his expositions of divinity, 
but no minister of the Presbytery had his humble dinner so 
well arranged, his clothes and linen in equal good order, his 
fireside so neatly swept, his pariour so clean, and his books 
so well dusted. 

If he talked to Jeame of what she did not underst.nid,— 
and (for the man was mortal, and had been a schoolmaster) 
he sometimes did harangue more scholarly and wisely than 
was necessary, — she bstened in placid silence, and wheneser 
the point referred to common life, and was such as came 
under the grasp of a strong natural understanding, her views 
were more forcible, and her observations more acute, than his 
own In acquired politeness of manners, when it happened 
that she mingled a little m society, Mrs Butler was, of course, 
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judged deficient But then she had that obvious wish to 
oblige, and that real and natural good-breeding depending on 
good sense and good-humour, which, joined to a considerable 
degree of archness and liveliness of manner, rendered her 
behaviour acceptable to all with whom she was called upon 
lo associate Notwithstanding her strict attention to all 
domestic affairs, she always appeared the clean well-dressed 
mistress of the house, never the sordid household 'drudge 
When complimented on this occasion by Duncan Knock, 
who swore, “ that he thought the fames must help her, since 
her house was always clean, and nobody evet saw anybody 
sweeping it,” she modesily replied, “That much might be dune 
by timing ane’s turns ” 

Duncan replied, “ He heaiuly wished she could teach that 
ail lo the huziies at the Lodge, for he could never discover 
that the house was washed at a’, except now and then by 
breaking lus shins over the pail — Cot tamn the jauds I ” 

Of lesser matters there is not occasion lo speak much It 
may easily be believed that the Duke’s cheese was carefully 
made, and so graciously accepted, that the offering became 
annual Remembrances and acknowledgments of past favours 
were sent to Mrs Bickerton and Mrs Glass, and an amicable 
intercourse maintained IVom lime to lime with these two respect 
able and benevolent persons 

It IS especially necessary to mention, that, m the course of 
five years, Mrs Butler had three children, two boys and a 
girl, all stout healthy babes of grace, fair haired, blue eyed, 
and strong-limbed The boys were named David and Reuben, 
an order of nomenclature which was much to the satisfaction 
of the old hero of the Covenant, and the girl, by her mother’s 
special desire, was christened Euphemia, rather contrary to 
the wish both of her father aiid husband, who nevertheless 
loved Mrs Butler too well, and were too much indebted to 
her for their hours of happiness, to withstand any request 
which she made with camc-slness, and as a gratification to 
hciself But ftotft ijotoo feeUwg, 1 ^no« not of «hat kuid, 
the child was never distinguished by the name of Effie, but 
by the abbieviation of Ecinie, winch in Scotland is equally 
commonly applied to persons called Euphemia 
In this slate of quiet and unostentatious enjoyment, there 
were, besides tlie ordinary rubs and ruffles which disturb even 
the most uniform life, two things which particularly chequered 
Mrs Butler’s happiness. “ Without these,” she said to our 
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informer, " her life would have been but too happy , and per 
liips,” she added, “she had need of some crosses in tins workl 
10 remind her that there was a better to come behind it ” 

The first of these related to certain polemical skirmishes 
betwixt her father and her husband, which, nolwithstinding 
the mutual respect and afTectioii they entertained for each 
other, and their great love for her, — notwithstanding also 
thoir general agreement m strictness, and even seventy, of 
Presbyterian principle, — often threatened unpleasant weather 
between them David Deans, as our readers must be aware, 
was sufficiently opmionalive and intractable, and having pre- 
vailed on himself to become a member of a kirk session under 
the Established Church, he felt doubly obliged to evince, that, 
in so doing, he had not compromised any wlui of his former 
professions, either in practice or pnnciplo Mow, Mr llutlcr, 
cliJiiig all credit to his falherm law’s motives, was frcqutnlly 
of opinion that it were better to diop out of memory pomls of 
division and separation, and to act m the manner most likely 
to attract and unite all parties who were serious in religion 
Moreover, lie was not pleased, as a man and a scholii, to be 
always dictated to by his unlettered fethcr-m-Jaw , and as a 
clergyman, he did not think it fit to seem for ever under the 
iliiimb of an elder of his own Itirk session A proud but 
honest thought earned his opposition now and then a little 
farther than it would otherwise have gone “ My brethren,” 
he said, " will suppose I am nattering and conciliating the old 
man lor the sake of his succession, if I defer and give way to 
him on every occasion , and, besides, there are many on which 
I neither can nor will conscientiously yield to Ins notions I 
cannot be persecuting old women for witches, or ferreting out 
matter of scandal among' the young ones, which might other 
wise have remained concealed" 

from this difference of opinion it happened, that, in many 
cases of nicety, such as m owning certain defections, and fail 
mg to testify against certain backshdings of the time, in not 
iJways severely tracing forth lillle matters of scandal and fiwni 
clamo^a, which David called a loosening ol the reins of dis 
cipline, and in failing to demand clear testimonies m other 
points of controversy which had, as U were, drifted to leeward 
with the change of times, Butler incurred the censure of his 
filher-in law , and sometimes the disputes betwixt them became 
eager and almost unfriendly In all such cases Mrs Butler 
was a mediating spirit, who endeavoured, by the alkaline 
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amoothness of lier own di&position, to neutralise the acidity 
of theological controversy To the complaints of both she 
lent an unprejudiced and attentive ear, and sought always 
rather tu excuse than absolutely to defend the other party 
She reminded her father that Butler had not "hi&cxpen 
cncc of the aulcl and wra^tling times, when folk were gifted 
wi’ a far look into eternity, to make up for the oppressions 
whilk they sulfered here below in time She fieely allowed 
that many d,evoiit ministers and professors in times past had 
enjoyed downright revel.uion, like the blessed Peden, and 
Liiiulie, and Cameron, and lienwick, and John Caird the 
tinkler, wha enteied into the secrets, and I'di/abeth Melvil, 
Lady Culross, wlia prayed m her bed, surrounded by a great 
many Christians m a laige room, in w'hilk it was placed on 
purpose, and that for three hours’ time, wiih wonderful assist 
ancQ , and Lady Robcrtland, whilk got six sure outgates of 
grace, and mony other tn limes past, and of a specialty, 
Mr John Senmgeour, minister of Kingliorn, who, having a 
beloved child sick to death of the crewels, was free to ex 
postulate with his Maker with such impatience of displeasure, 
and com[)tatning so bitterly, that at length it was said unto 
him, that he was heard for this time, but that he was requested 
to use no buch boldness in time coming, so that, when he 
returned, he found the child sitting up in the bed hale and 
fair, with all its wounds closed, and supping its pamteh, whilk 
babe he had left at the time of death But though these 
things might be true m these needful times, she contended 
that those ininisters who had not seen such vouchsafed and 
especial mercies, were to seek Ibeir rule m the records o1 
ancient times, and therefore Reuben was carefu’ both to 
search the Scriptures and the books written by wise and good 
men of old , and sometimes in this way il wad happen that 
Iwa precious saints might pu’ sundry wise, like twa cows 
nving at the same haybnnd ” 

'Vo this David used to reply, with a sigh, “ Ah, hmny, thou 
kenn’st little o’t, but that saam John Senmgeour, tliat blew 
open the gates of heaven ns an it had been wi' a sax-pund 
i.annon lull, used devoutly to wish that most part of books 
were burnt, except the Bible Reuben’s a gude lad and a 
kind — I have aye allowed that , but as to his not allowing 
inquiry anent the scandal of Margery Kittlesides and Rory 
MacRand, under pretence that they have southered sin wi' 
coanlage, it’s dear agane the Christian discipline o' the kirk 
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And then there’s Ally MacChire of Deepheugh, that practises 
her abominations, spacing folks' fortunes wi’ egg slicUs, and 
mutton- banes, and dreams and divinations, whilk is a scandal 
to ony Christian land to suffer sic a wretch to live , and I’ll 
upliaiid that, m a’ judicatures, civil or ecclesiastical ” 

“ I dare say ye are very right, father,” was the gcneial style 
ofjearue’s answer, *'biit ye maun come doivn to the Manse 
to your dinner the day The bus o' bairns, puir things, arc 
wearying to see their luckie-dad, and Reuben never sleeps 
wed, nor I neither, when you and he hae liad ony bit 
outcast ” 

” Nae outcast, Jeame, God forbid I suld cast out wi' tluc. 
or aught that is dear to thee I” And he put on his Sunday’s 
coat, and came to the Manse accordingly 
With her husband, Mrs Butler had a more direct con- 
ciliatory process Reuben had the utmost respect foi the old 
man’s motives, and affeclion for his person, as well as giatitude 
for hts early friendship So that, upon any such occision of 
accidental irritation, it was only necessary to remind him \sith 
delicacy of his father-in-law b age, of his scanty ediicalion, 
strong prejudices, and family distresses The least of these 
considerations always inclined Butler to measures of con 
dilation, in so far as he could accede to them without com- 

S romibing principle, and thus our simple and unpretending 
eroine had the merit of those pcace-makcrs, to whom it is 
pronounced as a benediction, that they shall inherit the earth 
The second crook in Mrs Butler’s lot, to use the language 
of her father, was the distressing circumstance, that she had 
never heard of her sister's safety, or of the circumstances in 
which she found herself, though betwixt four and five years 
had elapsed since they had paited on the beach of the island 
ofRoseneath Frequent intercourbe was not to be expoctnl 
— not to be desired, perhaps, m their relative situations, but 
EfTie had promised, that, if she lived and prospered, her 
sister sliould hear from her She must then be no more, 
or sunk into some abyss of misery, since she had nevir 
redeemed her pledge Her silence seemed strange and poc- 
lenlous, and wrung from Jeame, who could never forget the 
early years of their intimacy, the most painful anticipation 
concerning her fate, At length, however, the veil was diawn 
aside 

One day, as the Captain ol Kiiockdunder had called in <ii 
the Manse, on his return from some business m the Highland 
13 1 
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part of the pAiish, and had been aciommodaleJ, arrordmg to 
his special request, with a mixture of milk, brandy, honey, 
and water, winch he said Mrs Butler compounded " petter 
than ever a woman m Scotland,” — foi, in all innocent matteis, 
she stuil’cd the taste of every one around her, — he said to 
Butler, ' Py the py, minister, 1 have a letter here either for 
your canny pody of a vnfi. or you, which i got when I was 
hut at Glasco , the postage comes to fourpence, which you 
may either pay me forthwith, or give mo looble or quits m a 
hit at packcammott ” 

Tlie playing at backgammon and draughts had been a 
frequent amusement of Mr Whackbairn, Butler’s principal, 
when at Libherton school. The minister, therefore, still 
piqued himself on his skill at both games, and occasionally 
practised them, as strictly canonical, although David Deans, 
whose notions of every kind were more rigorous, used to 
shake his head, and groan grievously, when he espied the 
tables lying in the parlour, or the children playing with the 
dice-boxes or backgammon men Indeed, Mrs Butler was 
sometimes chidden for removing these implements of pastime 
into some closet or corner out of sight “ Let them be where 
they are, Jaanic,” would Butler say upon such occasions, 
“ I am not conscious of following tliii, or any other trifling 
relaxation, to the interruption of my more serious studies, 
and still more serious duties I will not, therefore, have it 
supposed that I am indulging by stealth, and against my 
conscience, in an amusement which, using it so lude as I 
do, I may well practise openly, and without any check of 
mind — conscfre sibt, Jeanie, that is my motto, which 
•.igmfies, my love, the honest and open confidence which a 
man ought to entertain when he is acting openly, and without 
my sense of doing wrong ” 

Such being Butler’s humour, he accepted the Captain’s 
defiance to a twopenny hit at backgammon, and handed the 
letter to Ins wife, observing the post-mark was York, but, if it 
came from her friend Mrs Bickerton, she had considerably 
improved her handwriting, which was uncommon at her years 

Leaving the gentlemen to their game, Mrs Butler went to 
order something for supper, for Captain Duncan had proposed 
kindly to slay the night with them, and then carelessly broke 
open her letter. It was not from Mrs Bickerton, and, after 
glancing over the first few lines, she soon found it necessary to 
retire into her own bedroom, to read the document at leisure 
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CHAPTER XLVIII 

Happy thou flrl I then happy be 
Not envy me my lot , 

Thy hippy stale I emy thee 
And peicolul cot 

LadtC— C— l 

iHK letter, which Mrs Butler, when retired into her o\\n 
apartment, perused with anxious wonder, was certainly from 
lilTie, although it had no other signature than the lettei E , 
and although the orthography, style, and penmanship, were 
very far superior not only to anything which Effie could pro- 
duce, who, though a lively girl, had been a remarkably careless 
scholar, but even to her more considerate sister’s own powers 
of composition and expression The manuscript was a fair 
Italian hand, tliough something stiff and constrained— the spell 
mg and the diction that of a person who had been accus- 
tomed to read good composition, and mix in good society 
The tenor of the letter was as follows — 

“Mv DEAREST &ISTER, — At many nsks 1 venture to write 
to you, to inform you that I am still alive, and, as to worldly 
situation, that 1 rank higher than 1 could expect or merit If 
wealth, and distinction, and an honourable rank, could make 
a woman happy, I have them all , but you, Jeanie, whom the 
world might think placed far beneath me m all these respects, 
are far happier than 1 am I have had means of heaung of 
your welfare, my dearest Jeanie, from time to time — I think 1 
should have broken my heart otherwise I have leamt with 
great pleasure of your increasing family. We have not been 
worthy of such a blessing , two infants have been successively 
removed, and we are now childless — God’s will be done 1 
But, if we had a child, it would perhaps divert him from the 
gloomy thoughts which make him terrible to himself and 
others Yet do not let me fnghten you, Jeanie, he continues 
to be kiwd, and 1 aiw far better o'T I deserve You 
wonder at my better scholarship, but when I was abroad, 
I had the best teachers, and I worked hard because my 
progress pleased him. He is kind, Jeanie, only he has 
much to distress him, especially when he looks backward 
When I look backward myself, I have always a ray of 
comfort, it IS in the generous conduct of a sister, who for- 
sook me not when I was forsaken by every one You hare 
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had your reward You live happy in the esteem and love of 
all who know you, and I drag on the life of a miserable mi 
poster, indebted for the maiks of regard I receive to a tissue 
of deceit and hes, which the slightest accident may unravel 
fie his produced me to his friends, since the estate opened 
to him, as the daughter of a Scotchman of rank, banished on 
account of tlie Viscount ot Dundee's wars— that is, oui ft’s 
old friend Clavers, you know — and he says I was educated m 
a Scotch convent , indeed, I lived in such a place long enough 
to enable me to support the character But when a country 
man approaches me, and begins to talk, as they all do, of the 
various faimlies engaged in Dundee's affair, and to make 
mquMies into my connections, and when I see hts eye bent 
on mine with such an expression of agony, my terror brings 
me to the very risk of detection Good-nature and politeness 
have hitherto saved me. as they prevented people from pressing 
on me wth distressing questions But how long— 0 how 
long, will this be the case I — And if I bring tins disgrace on 
him, he vmU hate me — he will kill me, for a^ much as he loves 
me , he is as jealous of his family honour now, as ever he was 
cureless about it I have been in England four monilis, and 
have often tliouglit of writing to you , and yet, such are the 
dangers that might arise from an mtercepted letter, that ] have 
hitherto forborne But now I am obliged to run the risk 
Last week I saw your gicat friend, the D of A He came to 
my box, and sate by me , and soiucthmg m the play put him 
m mind of you— GrTcioiis Heaven I he told over your whole 
London journey to all who were m the box, but particularly to 
the wretched creature who was the occasion of it all If he 
had known — if he could have conceived, beside whom he was 
silting, and to whom the story was told i — I suffered i\jth 
courage, like an Indian at the slake, while they are rending 
ins fibres and boring his eyes, and while he smiles apjilause at 
each welUimagincd contrivance of hvs torturers It was too 
much for me at last, Jeanic — I fainted , and my agony was 
imputed partly to the heat of the place, and partly to my 
extreme sensibility , and, hypociite all oyer, I encouraged 
both opinions — anything but discovery I Luckily he was 
not there But the incident has led to more alarms I am 
obliged to meet your great man often , and he seldom sees 
me without talking of E D, and J D , and R B and D I)., 
03 persons in whom my amiable sensibility is interested My 
amiable sensibility M I— And then the cuiel tone of light 
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indifference with which persons in the fashionable woild ‘>peti! 
together on the most aOecting subjects I To hear my guilt 
my folly, my agony* the foibles and weaknesses of my fnendb 
— even your heroic exertions, Jeame, spoken of m the drollini' 
style which is the present tone in fashionable lile — Scarce all 
that I formerly enduied is equal to this state of iintalion — 
then It w«is blows and stabs — now it is pricking to dcith with 
neetllch and pins — He — I mean the 1) — goes down next 
month to spend the shooting se.ison m Scotland — he says, he 
makes a point of always dining one day at the Manse —hi' on 
your guard, and do not betray yourself, should he mention 
me— Yourself, alas I you have nothing to betray — nothing to 
fear, you, the pure, the virtuous, the heroine of unstained 
faith, unblemished purity, whxt can you have to fear fiom the 
world or its proudest minions? It is E whose life is onct 
more m your hands — it is E whom you are to save from beinj 
plucked of her boirowed plumes, discovert d, branded, and 
trodden down, first by him, perhaps, who has raised her to 
this diz^y pinnacle ' — The enclosure wiU reach you twice a 
year — do not refuse it — U is out of my own allowance, and 
may be twice as much when you want it With you it may 
do good — witli me it never can 

“ Write to me soon, Jeame, or I shall remain m the 
agonising apprehension that this has fallen into wrong hands 
—Address simply to L S , under cover, to the Reverend 
George Whiterose, in the Minster Close, York He thinks 
I correspond vnth some of my noble Jacobite relations who 
ace in Scotland How high-church and lacobitical zeal would 
burn in his cheeks, if he knew he was the agent, not of 
Euphemia Setoun, of the honourable house of Wiuton, but 
of E D , daughter of a Cameronian cowfeederl — Jeame, 1 
can laugh yet sometimes — but God prolecl you from such 
mirth — My father — I mean your father, would say it was like 
the idle crackling of thorns , but the thorns keep their poig- 
nancy, they remain unconsumed — farewell, my dearest Jeonie 
— 1)0 not snow this even to l>lr Burier, inucb less to any one 
else — I have every respect for him, but his principles are over 
strict, and my case will not endure aevere handling — I rest 
your affectionate sister, E " 

In this long letter there was much to suiprise as well as ti> 
distress Mrs Butler. That Effie— her sister Effie, should hf 
mingling freely m society, and Apparently on not unequal 
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terms, with thfs Duke of Ai^yle, sounded like something so 
extraordinaryj that she even doubted if she read truly Kor 
was It less marvellous, that, in the space of four years, her 
tcliication should have made such progress Jeame’s humility 
readily allowed that Lffie had always, when she chose it, been 
smarter at her book than she herself was, but then she 
very idle, and, upon the whole, had made much less proficiency 
Love, or fear, or necessity, however, had proved an able 
school-mistreas, and completely supplied all her dcliciencies 

What Jeanie least liked in the tone of the letter was a 
smotlien d degree of egotism “ We should have heard little 
about heri*' said Jcanie to herself, " but that she was feared 
the Duke might come to Uarn wha she was, and a’ about her 
puir friends here, but Eflie, puir thing, aye looks her am way, 
and folk that do that think miir o’ themselves than of their 
ne;g!\bouis — I am no clear about keeping her siller," she 
added, taking up a note which had fallen out of the 
paper to the floor “ We hae eneugh, and it looks unco like 
theflboot, or hush money, as they ca' it, she might hae been 
sure that I wad say nacthing wad barm her, for a' the gowd 
in Lunnon Atrd I maun tell the minister about it I dmna 
sec that she siild be sae feared for her mn bonny bargain o’ a 
gudeman, and that I shouldna reverence Mr Bwllcr just as 
much , and sac I’ll e’en tell him, when that tippling body the 
Captain has ta'en boat m the morning— —But I wonder at 
my am state of mind,” she added, turning back, after she had 
made a step or two to the door to join the gentlemen , " surely 
I am not sic a fule as to be angry that Effie's a braw lady, 
while I am only a minister’s wife? — and yet I am as petted 
as a burn, when 1 should bless God, that has redeemed her 
from shame, and poverty, and guilt, as ower likely she might 
hae been plunged into” 

Silting down upon a stool at the foot of the bed, she folded 
her arms upon her bosom, saying within herself, “ From this 
place will I not rise till I am m a better frame of mind,’’ and 
80 placed, by dint of tearing the veil from the motives of her 
little temporary spleen against her sister, she compelled herself 
to be ashamed of them, and to view as blessings the advan 
tages of her sister’s lot, while Us embarrassments were the 
necessary consequences of errors long since committed And 
thus she fairly vanquished the feeling of pique which she 
naturally enough entertained, at seeing E^e, so long the 
object of her care and her pity, soar suddenly so high above 
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her in life, as to reckon amongst the chief objects of her appre 
hension the risk of their relationship being discovered 
When this unwonted buisl of amour profit was thoroughly 
subdued, she walked down to the little parlour where the 
gentlemen were finishing their game, and heard from the 
Captain a confirmation of the news intimated in her letter, 
that the Duke of Argyle was shortly expected at Roseneath 
‘•He'll find plenty of moor-fowls and plack-cock on the 
moors of Auchingower, and he'll pe nae doubt for taking a 
late dinner, and a ped at the Manse, as be has done pefore 
now " 

•' lie has a guda right, Captain,” said jeame 
“ Tell ane ipetter to ony ped m the kintra, ' answered the 
Capiain “And ye had peller tell your father, puir body, to 
get his beasts a' in order, and put his tamn’d Cameroman 
nonsense out o' lus head for twa oi three days, if he can pc 
80 opliging , for fan 1 speak to him apout prute pestial, he 
answers me out o’ the Piblc, whilk is not using a shenlleman 
wool, unless U be a person of your cloth, Mr Puller " 

No one understood belter than Jeanie the merit of the soft 
answer, winch turncth away wrath, and she only smiled, and 
hoped that his Grace would find everything that was under 
her father's care to hts entire satisfaction 
But the Captain, who had lost the whole postage of the 
letter at backgammon, was in the pouting mood not unusual 
to losers, and which, says the proverb, must be allowed to 
lliem 

“ And, Master Putlcr, though you know I never meddle 
ivilh the things of your kirk -sessions, yet I must pe allowed 
to say that I will not pc pleased to allow Ailie MacClure of 
Deeph«ugh to pe poonished as a witch, in respect she only 
spaes fortunes, and does not lame, or plmd, or pedevil any 
persons, or coup cadgers' carls, or ony sort of mischief, put 
only tells people good fortunes, as anent our poats killing so 
many seals and doug-fishes, whilk is very pleasant to heai '' 
“The woman,” said Butler, "is, I believe, no witch, but 
a cheat \ and it is only on that head that she is summoned 
lo the kirk-session, to cause her to desist in future from 
practising her impostures upon ignorant persons " 

“I do not know,” replied the gracious Duncan, " what her 
practices or her postures are, but I pelieve that if the poys 
lake hould on her to duck her in the Clachnn purn, it will be 
a very sorry practice — and I pelieve, moreover, that if I conic 
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m thirdsman among you at the kirk-sessions, you will be all m 
a tamn*d pad posture indeed ” 

^\lthout noticing this threat, Mr Butler replied, “That he 
had not attended to the risk of ill usage which the poor woman 
might undergo at the hands of the rabble, and that he would 
give her the necessary admonition in private, instead of bringing 
her before the assembled session ” 

“ Thia,^' Duncan said, “ was speaking like a reasonable 
alientlemnn , " and so the evening passed peaceably off 

Next morning, after the ('aptam had swallowed his morning 
draught of Atliole brose, and departed m his coach and six, 
Mrs Butler anew deliberated upon communicating to her 
husband her sister's letter But she was deterred by the 
recollection, that, tn doing so, she would unveil to him the 
whole of a dreadful secret, of which, perhaps, his public 
character miglit render him an unfit depositary Butler 
already had reason to believe that tftie had eloped with tha» 
■amc Robertson who had been a leader in the Porteous 
mob, and who lay under sentence of death for the robbery 
at Kirkcaldy But he did not know his identity with George 
Staunton, a man of birth and fortune, who had now apparently 
reassumed his natural rank in society. Jeanie had respected 
Staunton’s own confession as sacred, and upon refiection she 
considered the letter of her sister as equally so, and resolved 
to mention the contents to no one. 

On reperusing the letter, she could not help observing the 
staggering and unsatisfactory condition of those who have risen 
to distinction by undue paths, and the outworks and bulwarks 
of fiction and falsehood, by which they are under the necessity 
of surrounding and defending their precarious advantages 
But she was not called upon, she thought, to unveil her aistec’s 
original history — it would restore no right to any one, for she 
was usurping none — it would only destroy her happiness, and 
degrade her in the public estimation Had she been wise, 
Jeanjc thought she would have chosen seclusion and privacy, 
m place of public life and gaiety , but the power of choice 
might not be hers. The money, she thought, could not be 
returned without her seeming haughty and unkind She re 
solved, therefore, upon reconsidering this point, to employ il 
as occasion should serve, either in educating her children 
better than her own means could compass, or for their future 
portion. Her sister had enough, was strongly bound to assist 
Jeanie by any means in her power, and the arrangement was 
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SO natural and proper, that it ought not to be declined out of 
fastidious or romantic delicacy Jeanie accordingly wrote to 
lier sister, acknowledging her letter, and requesting to hear 
from her as often as she could In entering into her own 
Iittie details of news, chiefly respecting domestic affairs, she 
experienced a singular vacillation of ideas, for sometimes 
she apologised for mentioning things unworthy the notice of 
a lady of rank, and then recollected that everything which 
concerned her should be interesting to Efifie Her letter, 
under the cover of Mr Whiterose, she committed to the post- 
office at Glasgow, by the intervention of a parishioner who had 
business at that city 

The next week brought the Duke to Roseneath, and shoitly 
afterwards he intimated liis intention of sporting in their 
neighbourhood, and taking his bed at the Manse , an honour 
which he had once or twice done to Us inmates on former 
occasions 

Elbe proved to be perfectly right in her anticipations The 
Duke had hardly set himself down at Mrs Butler’s right hand, 
and taken upon himself the task of carving the excellent 
"barndoor chucky," which had been selected as the high 
dish upon this honourable occasion, before he began to speak 
of Lady Staunton of Willingham, in Lincolnshire, and the 
great noise which her wit and beauty made in London Tor 
much of tins Jeanu* was, in some measure, prepared — but 
Effie's wit I chat would never have entered into her imagina 
tion, being ignorant how exactly raillery m the higher rank 
resembles flippancy among their inferiors 
" She has been the ruling belle — the blaming star — the 
universal toast of the winter,” said the Duke , " and is really 
the most beautiful creature that was seen at court upon the 
birthday ’’ 

The birthday! and at court! — Jeanie was annihilated, 
remembering well her own presentation, all its extraordinary 
circumstances, and particularly the cause of it 
" I meatian this lady particubirly to you Mrs Butler ” said 
the Duke, " because she has something in the sound of her 
voice, and cast of her countenance, that reminded me of 
you — not when you look so pale though — you have over- 
fatigued yourself — you must pledge me m a glass of wine " 

She did so, and Butler observed, " It was dangerous flattery 
m his Grace to tell a poor miuisler’s wife that she was like a 
court beauty ” 
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“ Oho ! Mr Butler,” said ihe Duke, “ I find you are grow 
mg jealous, but it’s lalher loo late in the day, for you know 
how long I have admired your wife But seriously, there is 
betwixt them one of those inexplicable likenesses which we 
see in countenances, that do not otherwise resemble each 
other ” 

“Ihe perilous part of the compUtneut has flown off,” 
thought Mr. Butler 

Ills wife, feeling lire awkwardness of silence, forced herself 
to say, “That, perhaps, the lady might be her countrywoman, 
and the language might make some resemblance ” 

“You are quite right,” replied the Duke “She is a 
Scotcliwoman, and speaks with a Scotch accent, and now and 
llicii a provincial word drops out so prettily, that it is quite 
Doric, Mr Butler” 

“ I should have thought,” said the clergyman, “ that would 
have sounded vulgar m the great city ” 

" Not at all,” rephed the Duke, “you must suppose it is 
not the broad coarse Scotch that is spoken m the Cowgate of 
Edinburgh, or in the Gorbals. This lady has been very little 
m Scotland, m fact — She was educated in a convent abroad, 
and speaks that pure court-Scotch, which was common m 
my younger days , but it is so generally disused now, that 
It sounds like a diHerent dialect, entirely distinct from our 
modern Jiaiats'' 

Notwithstanding her anxiety, Jeanie could not help admir- 
ing withm herself, how the most correct judges of life and 
manners can be imposed on by their own preconceptions, 
while the Duke proceeded thus “She is of the unfoitunate 
house of Wmton, 1 believe j but, being bred abroad, she had 
missed the opportunity of learning her own pedigree, and was 
obliged to me for informing her, that she must certainly come 
of the Setons of VVindygoul I wish you could have seen how 
prettily she blushed at her own ignorance. Amidst her noble 
and elegant manners, there is now and then a little touch of 
bashfulness and conventual rusticity, if 1 may call it so, that 
nukes her quite enchanting You see at once the rose that 
had bloomed untouched amid the chaste precincts of the 
cloister, Mr Bullcr.” 

True to the hint, Mr Bullcr failed not to start with his 
“ U( flos in septis secretus nnsdlur horns,'' &c 
while hi*! wife could bardl) persuade litvself that all this was 
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spoken of Effie Deans, and by so competent a judge as the 
Duke of Argyle , and had she been acquainted with Catullus, 
would have thought the fortunes ol her sister had reversed the 
whole passage 

She was, however, determined to obtain some indemnifica- 
lion for the anxious feelings of the moment, by gaining all the 
intelligence she could , and therefore ventured to make some 
inquiry about the husband of the lady his Grace admired 
so much 

"He IS very rich," replied the Duke, “of an ancu tii 
family, and has good manners, but he is far from being bucii 
a general favourite as his wife. Some people say he can be 
very pleasant— I never saw him so , but should rather judge 
him reserved, and gloomy, and capricious He was very wild 
in his youth, they say, and has bid health , yet ho is a 
good-looking m«in enough — a great friend of your Lord High 
Commiasjonei of the Kirk, Mr Butler ” 

“Then he is the friend of a very wortiiy and honoutable 
nobleman,” said Butler 

"Docs he admire his lady as much as other people do?" 
said Jeanie, in a low voice 

"Who — Sir George? They say he is very fond of her," 
said the Duke, "but I observe she trembles a Utile when 
he fixes his eye on her, and that is no good sign — But it is 
strange how I am haunted by this resemblance of yours to 
Lady Staunton, m look and tone of voice One would almost 
swear you were sisters " 

Jeanie’s distress became uncontrollable, and beyond con 
cealment The Duke ol Argyle was much disturbed, good 
naturedly ascribing it to his having unwittingly recalled to her 
remembrance her family misfoilunes. He was too well-bred 
to attempt to apologise, but hastened to change the subject, 
and arrange certain points of dispute which had occurred 
betwixt Duncan of Knock and the minister, acknowledging 
that his worthy substitute was sometimes a little too obstinate, 
as well as too energetic, m his executive measures 

Mr Butler admitted his general merits, but said, "He 
would presume to apply to the worthy gentleman the words of 
the poet to Marrucinus Asinins, 

' Mint) 

Non belle uieris In Joco alquc vino ' “ 

The discourse being thus turned on parish business, nothing 
farther occurred that can interest the reader 
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CHAPTER XLIX 

Upcn rny heid tb^y placed * fniiil^u u;owii| 

And pul a tcAptra la my stl^ 

Thence to be menLb'd by an ualineil haucit 
No son o( uiioa succeedb( 

Miicieih 

Arrvu this period, but under the most strict precautions 
again&t discovery, the sisters corresponded occasionally, ex 
chiinging letters about twice every year Ihose of Lady 
Staunton spoke of her husband’s health and spirits as being 
deplorably uncertain , her own seemed also to be sinking, and 
one of the topics on which she most frequently dwelt was the\t 
want of family Sir George Staunton, always violent, had 
taken some aversion at the next heir, whom he suspected of 
having irritated his fnends against him during his absence, 
and he declared, he would bequeath Willingham and all its 
lands to an hospital, ere that fetch and carry tcU*tale should 
inherit an acre of it 

“ Had he but a child,” said the unfortunate wife, “ or had 
that luckless infant survived, it would be some motive for 
living and for exertion But Heaven has denied us a blessing 
w hich we have not deserved ” 

Such complaints, in vaned form, but turning fiequently 
on the same topic, filled the letters which passed from the 
spacious but melancholy halls of Willingham, to the quiet 
and happy parsonage at Knocktarhtie Years meanwhile 
rolled on amid these fruitless repinmgs John, Duke of 
Argyle and Greenwich, died m the year 1743, universally 
lamented, but by none more than by the Butlers, to whom 
his benevolence had been so distinguished. He was suc- 
ceeded by his brother Duke Archibald, with whom they had 
not the same intimacy , but who continued the protection 
which his btothet had extended towards them This, indeed, 
became more necessary than ever , for, after the breaking out 
aud suppression of the rebellion in 174^^ the peace of the 
country, adjacent to the Highlands, was considerably dis 
turbed Marauders, or men that had been driven to that 
desperate mode of life, quartered themselves in the fastnesses 
nearest to the Lowlands, which were their scene of plunder , 
and there is scarce a glen m the romantic and now peaceable 
Highlands of Perth, Stirling, and Dumbartonshire, where one 
or more did not take up their residence. 
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The prime pest of the pirish of ICnocktarlitic was a rerlain 
Donacha dim na Dunaigh, or BUcl Duncan the Mischievous, 
whom we have already casually mentioned This fellow had 
bern origmifiy a tinkler or cn\rd, many of whom stroll about 
iheae dibiiicis, but when all police was disorganised by the 
civil war, he lliiew up his profession, and from half thief 
became whale lobbcr, and being geneially at the head of 
three 01 four active young fellows, and he himself artful, 
bold, and well acquainted with the passes, he plied his new 
profession with emolument to himself, and lufinite plague to 
the country 

All weie convimed that Duncan of Knock could have put 
down Ins namesake Donacha any inoining he liad s mind 
for there were in the parish a set of stout young men, who 
had joined Aigyle’s banner in the war under his old friend, 
and behaved voiy well upon several occabions And as for 
Ihcir leader, ab no one doubted his courage, it was genernll) 
supposed that Donacha had found out the mode of conciliat- 
ing his favour, a thing not very uncommon in that age and 
country This was the more readily believed, as David Deans’s 
cattle (being the property of the Duke) were left untouched, 
when the minister's cows were earned olT by the thieves 
Another attempt was made to renew the same act of rapine, 
and the cattle weie m the act of being dnven off, when butler, 
laying his profession aside in a case of such necessity, put 
himself at the head of some of Ins neighbours, and rescued 
the creagh, an exploit at which Deans attended in peison, 
notwithstanding his extreme old age, mounted on a Highland 
pony, and girded with an old broadsword, hkeniug himself 
(for he failed not to arrogate the whole merit of the expedition) 
to David, the son of Jesse, when he recovered the spoil of 
Ziklag from the Amalekites This spirited behaviour had so 
far a good effect, that Donacha dhu na Dunaigh kept his 
distance for some lime to come, and, though his distant 
exploits were frequently spoken of, he did not exercise any 
depredations in that part of the country He contifiueci to 
flourish, and to be heard of occasionally, until the year 1751, 
when, if the fear of the second David had kept him in check, 
fate released him from that restraint, for the venerable patn 
arch Of St Leonard’s was that year gathered to his fathers 

David Deans died full of years and of honour He is be- 
lieved, for the exact time of his birth is not known, to have 
lived upwards of ninety years , for he used to spt ak of events 
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as falling under his own knowledge, which happened about the 
time of the battle of Bothwcll Bridge It was said that he 
even bore armi there, for once, when a drunken Jacobite 
laird wished for a Bothwell-Bngg whig, that “ he might stow 
the higs out of lus head," David informed him with a peculiar 
austenty of countenance, that, if he liked to try such a prank, 
there was one at his elbow, and it required the interference 
of Butler to preserve the peace 

He expired in the arms of his beloved daughter, thankful 
for all the blessings which. Providence had vouchsafed to him 
while in this valley of strife and tod — and thankful also for the 
trials he liad been visited with , havmg found them, he said, 
needful to mortify that spiritual pnde and confidence m his 
own gifts, which was the side on which the wily Enemy did 
most sorely beset him He prayed m the most affecting 
manner for Jcanie, her husband, and her family, and thal 
her alTectionatc duty to the puir auld man might purchase 
her length of days here, and happiness hereafter , then, in 
a pathetic petition, too well understood by those who knew 
his family circumstances, he besought the Shepherd of souls, 
while gathering His flock, not to forget the little one that had 
strayed from the fold, and even then might be in the hands of 
the ravening wolf — He prayed for the national Jerusalem, 
that peace might be in her land, and prosperity in her palaces 
— for the welfare of the honourable House of Argyle, and for 
the conversion of Duncan of Knockdunder After this he 
was silent, being exhausted, nor did he again utter anything 
distinctly He was heard, indeed, to mutter something about 
national defections, right-hand extremes, and left-hand fallings 
off, but, as May HetUy observed, his head was carried at the 
lime and it ts probable thal these expressions occurred to 
him merely out of general habit, and that he died in the full 
spirit of charity with all men About an hour afterwards he 
slept in the Lord 

Notwithstanding her father's advanced age, his death was 
a aevite shock to Mrs Bullet Mud,\ of Her time had been 
dedicated to attending to his health and his wishes, and she 
fell as if part of her business in the world was ended, when the 
good old man was no more His wealth, which came nearly 
to fifteen hundred pounds, in disposable capital, served to raise 
the fortunes of the family at the Manse How to dispose of 
this sum for the best advantage of his family, was matter of 
anxious considcralion to Butler 
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"If ^\e put it on heritable bond Wf shall maybe lose tlit 
interest, for there’s that bond over Lounsbeck’s land, ji^mr 
father could neither get principal nor interest for it— II \vf 
bring it into the funds, we shall maybe lose the principal and 
all, as many did in the South Sea scheme 'Ihe little cstrti 
of Craigstuie is lu the market — it lies within two miles of tin 
Manse, and Knock says his Grace has no thought to buy il 
But they ask ;^25oo, and they may, for it is worth the money 
and were I to borrow the balance, the creditor might call it 
up suddenly, or m cise of my death my finiily might be 
distressed " 

" And so, if we had mair siller, we might buy that bonny 
pasture ground, where the grass comes so early?” asked 
Jeanie 

"Certainly, my dear, and Knockdunder, who is a good 
judge, IS strongly advising me to it — To be sure it is his 
nephew that is selling it ” 

" Awcel, Reuben, ’ said Jcanic, " ye maun just look up a 
text in Senpture, as ye did when ye wanted siller before — just 
look up a text in the Bible" 

“Ah, Jeanie,” said Butler, laughing and picssing her hand 
at the same time, " the best people m these times can only 
work miracles once " 

"We will see,” said Jeanie composedly, and going to the 
closet m which she kept her honey, her sugar, her pots of 
jelly, her vials of the more ordinary medicines, and which 
served her, in short, as a sort of store room, she jangled vials 
and gallipots, till, from out the darkest nook, well flanked by 
a triple row of bottles and jars, which she was under the 
necessity of displacing, she brought a cracked brown cann 
with a piece of leather tied over the top Its contents seemed 
to be written papers, thrust in disorder into this uncommon 
Hcntairt But irom among these Jeanie brought an old 
clasped Bible, which had been David Deans's companion in 
his earlier wanderings, and which he had given to his daughter 
when the failure of his eyes had compelled him to use one of 
a larger print This she gave to Butler, who had been looking 
ai her motions with some surpnsc, and desired him to see 
wlnt that book could do for him He opened the clasps, and 
to his astonishment a parcel of ^^50 bank notes dropped out 
from betwixt the leaves, where they had been separately lodged, 
and fluttered upon the floor “ I didna think to hae lauld you 
0' my wealth, Reuben," said his wife, smiling at his surprise, 
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" till on my deathbed, or maybe on some family pinch , but it 
wad be better laid out on yon bonny grass-holms, than lying 
useless heie in this auld pigg ” 

“ How on earth came ye by that siller, Jeanie? — Why, here 
IS more than a thousand pounds,” said Butler, lifting up and 
counting the notes 

"If It were ten tliousand, it’s a’ honestly come by,” said 
Jeanic , " and troth I kcnna how muckle there is o’t, but it’s 
a’ there tliat ever I got — And as for how I came by it, Reuben 
— It’s weel come by, and honestly, as I said before — And it’s 
mair folk’s secret than mine, or j'e wad hae kend about it lang 
syne , and as for onylhing else, I am not free to answer m.iir 
questions about it, and yc maun just ask me nane ” 

" Answer me but one,” said Butler " Is it all freely and 
indisputably your own property, to dispose of it as you think 
At? — Is u possible no one has a claim m so laige a sum 
except you ? " 

“It was mine, free to dispose of it as I like,” answered 
Jeauie, "and I have disposed of it already, for now it is 
youis, Reuben — You are Bible Butler now, as weel as your 
forbear, liiat my puir father had sic an ill will at Only, if yc 
like, I wad wish I'emic to get a gude share o’t when we are 
gane ” 

" Certainly, it shall be as you choose — But who on earth 
ever pitched on such a hidmg-placc for temporal treasures?” 

" That IS just ane o' my auld-fashioned gates, as you ca’ them, 
Reuben [ thought if Donacha Dhu was to make an outbreak 
upon us, the Bible was the last thing in the house lie wad 
meddle wi’ — but an ony mair siller should drap in, as it is not 
unlikely, I shall e’en pay it ower to you, and ye may lay it 
out your am way.” 

" And 1 positively must not ask you how you have come by 
all this money?” said the clergyman 

” Indeed, Reuben, you must not , for if you were asking me 
very sair I uad maybe tell you, and then I am sure I would do 
wrong ” 

"But tell me,” said Butler, “is it anything that distresses 
your own mind ? ” 

"There is baith weal and woe come aye wi' warld’s gear, 
Reuben , but ye maun ask me naethmg mair — This siller 
binds Me to nacthing, and can never be speered back again ” 

" Surely,” said Mr Bntler, when he had again counted over 
the money, as if to assure himself that the notes were real, 
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"thf-rewas never man in the world had a wife like mine — a 
blessing seems lo follow her ” 

“ Never,” said Jeanie, " since the enchanted princess m the 
bairns' fairy tale, that kamed gold nobles out o’ the tae side 
of her haffit locks, and Dutch dollars out o’ the t’other But 
gang away now, minister, and put by the siller, and dinna keep 
llie notes wampishing m your hand that gate, or I shall wish 
them in the brown pigg again, for fear we get n black cast 
about them — we’re owei near the hills in these times to be 
thought to hae siller m the house And, besides, ye maun 
gree wi* Knorkdunder, that has the selling o’ the lands , ami 
(Imna you be simple and let him ken o’ this windfa', but keep 
liiin to the very lowest penny, as if ye had to borrow silltr to 
make the puce up ” 

In tlie last admonition Jeanie showed distinctly, that, 
although she did not understand how to secure the money 
which came into her hands otherwise than by saving and 
hoarding it, yet she had some part of her father David’s 
shiewdness, even upon worldly subjects And Reuben Butler 
was a prudent man, and went and did even as hib wife had 
advised him 

The news quickly went abroad into the jiarish that the 
minister had bought Craigstuie, and some wished him joy, 
and some “ were sorry it had gane out of the auld name ” 
However, his clerical brethren, understanding that he was 
under the necessity of going to Edinbui gh about the ensuing 
Whitsunday, to get together David Deans’s cash to make up 
the purchase-money of his new acquisition, took the oppor- 
tunity to name him their delegate lo the General Assembly, or 
Convocation of the Scottish Church, which takes place usually 
111 the latter end of the month of May 


CHAPTER L 


But wbols tblst whnt Uiliig ol sen oc hml — 
iLinatcofsez It seems— 

Ihnt 80 Iwdecti <1 omtle oadgiy 
Con.'M lb» w*Y salltugl 

Miltom 

Not long after the incident of the Bible and the bank-notes, 
L’ortune showed that she could surprise Mrs Butler as well 's 
her husband The minister, m order to acromplish the various 
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pict.es of business, vrhich his unviontcd visit to Etimbuigh 
rendered necessary, had been under the necessity of setting 
out from home in the latter end of the month of February, 
concluding justly, that he would find the space betwixt his 
dep«irture and the term of Whitsunday (34th May) shorl 
enough for the purpose of bringing forward those various 
debtors of old David Deans, out of whose purses a consider 
able part of the price of his new purchase was to be made 
good 

Jeanie was thus in the unwonted situation of inhabiting a 
lonely house, and she felt yet more solitaiy fiom the death of 
the good old man, who used to divide her cares with her 
husband Her children were her principal resource, and to 
them she paid constant attention 

It happened, a day or two aftei Butler’s departure, that, 
while she was engaged m some domestic duties, she heard a 
dispute among the young folk, which, being mamiamed with 
obstinacy, appeared to call foi her mterfercnce All came to 
their natural umpire with their complaints Femie, not yet 
ten years old, charged Davie and Reubie with an attempt to 
take away her book by force, and Divul and Reuben replied, 
the elder, “That it was not a book for Femie to read,” and 
Reuben, " That it was about a bad woman ” 

“Where did you gel the book, ye little hempie?” sfiid Mrs 
Butler “ How dare ye touch pajm's books when he is away ? ” 

But the little lady, holding fast a sheet of crumpled paper, 
declared, “ It was nano 0’ papa’s books, and May Hettly had 
taken it off the muckle cheese which came from Inverara , " for, 
as was very natural to suppose, a friendly intercourse, with 
interchange of mutual civilities, was kept up from time to time 
between Mrs Dolly Dutlon, now Mrs MacCorkindale, and 
her former friends 

jeamo took the subject of contention out of the child's 
hand, to satisfy herself of the propriety of her studies , but how 
much was she struck whun she read upon the title of the 
“The Ijast. Speech, Covfes's'cin, and Dyw?, 
Words of Margaret Macf raw, or Murdockson, executed on 

fbarabee IIill, near Carlisle, the — day of 1737 ” It 

was, indeed, one of those papers which Archibald had bought 
at I ongtown, when he monopolised the pcdlnr's stock, which 
Dolly had thrust into her trunk out of sheer economy One 
or two copies, U seems, had remained m her repositories at 
Inverary, til! she chanced to need ihem in parking a cheese, 
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which, as a very superior production, was sent, in the way of 
civil challenge, to the dairy at Knocktailitie 
Tlie title of this paper, so strangely fallen, into the very 
hands from which, in well-meant respect to her feelings, it 
had been so long detained, was of itself sufficiontly startling 
but tlie narrative itself was so interesting, that Jeanie, shaking 
herself loose from the childien, ran upstairs to her own apart- 
ment, and bolted the door, to peruse it without interruption 
The narrative, which appeared to have been drawn up, or 
at least corrected, by the clergyman who attended thrs un 
happy woman, stated the ciime for which she siiflered to have 
been “her active part in that atrocious robbery and murder, 
committed near two years since near HaUwliistle, for which 
the notorious Frank Levitt was committed for trial at lan- 
eastcr assizes It was supposed the evidence of the accom- 
plice, Thomas Tuck, commonly called Tyburn loin, upon 
which the woman had been convicted, would weigh equally 
heavy against him , although many were inclined to think U 
was Tuck himself who had struck the fatal blow, according to 
the dying statement of Meg Murdockson ” 

After a circuinstantul account of the crime for which she 
suffered, there was a brief sketch of Margaret's life It was 
stated, that she was a Scotchwoman by birth, and married a 
soldier in the Cameronmn regiment — that she long followed 
the camp, and had doubtless acquired in fields of battle, and 
similar scenes, iliat ferocity and love of plunder for which she 
had been afterwards distinguished — that her husband, having 
obtained his discharge, became servant to a beneficed clergy- 
man of high situation and character m Lincolnshire, and that 
she acquired the confidence and esteem of that honourable 
family She had lost this many years after her husband's 
death, it was stated, in consequence of conniving at the 
irregularities of her daughter with the heir of the family, 
added to the suspicious circumstances attending the birth 
of a child, which was strongly su^specled to have met with foul 
play, in order to preserve, if possible, the girl's reputation 
After this, she had led a wandering life both in England and 
Scotland, under colour sometimes of telling fortunes, some 
times of driving a trade m smuggled wares, but, m fact, rccci\ 
ing stolen goods, and occasionally actively joining in the 
exploits by which they were obtained Many of her crimes 
she had boasted of after conviction, and there was one cir- 
cumstance for which she seemed to feel a mixture of joy 
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and occasional compunction When she was residing ni the 
suburbs of rdinburgh during the preceding summer, a girl, 
who had been seduced by one of her confederates, was cn 
trusted to her charge, and in her house delivered of a male 
infant tier daughter, wl ose mind ^vas in a stale of derange 
mciit ever since she had lost her own child, accoiding to the 
cnniinars account, earned oO the poor girl’s infant, taking it 
tor her own, of the reality of whose death she at times could 
not be persuaded 

Maigaret Muidockson stated, that she, for some time, 
believed lier daughter had actually deslioyed the infant in her 
m.id fits, and that she gave the father to undeistand so, but 
altciwards learned lliat a female stroller had got it from her 
Shu showed some compunction at having separated mother 
anil child, especially as the mother had nearly suffered death, 
being condemned, on the Scotch law, for the supposed murder 
ol lur trvfant When it was asked what possible interest she 
could have had m exposing the unfortunate girl to suffer for a 
crime she had not committed, she asked, if they thought she 
uAS going to put her own daughter into tiouble to save another? 
^lie did not know what the Scotch law would have done to 
her lor carrying the child away 1 his answer was by no means 
satisfactory to the clergyman, and he discovered, by close 
examination, that she had a deep and revengeful hatred 
against the young person whom she had thus injured But the 
paper intimated, that, whatever besides she had communicated 
upon this subject, was confided by her m private to the worthy 
and reverend Archdeacon who had bestowed such particular 
pains m affording her spiritual assistance. The broadside 
went on to intimate, that, aftei her execution, of which the 
paiticulnrs were given, her daughter, the insane person men- 
tioned more than once, and who was generally knoun by the 
name of Madge Wildfire, had been very ill-used by the popu 
lacL, under the belief that she was a sorceress, and an accom 
plice in her mother's crimes, and had been with difliculty 
rescued by the prompt interference ol the police , 

Such (for we oirnt moral reflections, and all that may seem 
unnecessary to the explanation of our story) was the tenor of 
the broadside To Mrs Butler ii contained intelligence of 
the highest importance, since vt seemed to afford the moat 
unequivocal proof of her sister’s innocence respecting the 
crime for which shcihad so nearly suffered It is true, neithei 
she, nor her husbarid, nor even her father^ had ever lielicved 
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her capable of touching her infant with an unkind hand when 
m possession of her reason, but there was a darkness on the 
iubject, and what might have happened in a moment of in 
sanity was dreadful to think upon Besides, whatever was 
their own conviction, they had no means of establisliing Eflie's 
innocence to the world, which, according to the tenor of this 
fugitive publication, was now at length completely manifested 
bv the dying confession of the peison chiefly intciesled in 
concealing it. 

After thanking God for a discovery so dear to her feelings, 
Mrs Butler began to consider what use she should m ikt of 
it '1 0 have shown it to her husband would have been licr 
first impulse , but, besides that he was absent fiom liome, and 
the matter too delicate to be the subject of rorrespoiidcnn bj 
an indilferent penwoman, Mrs Butler recollected that he was 
not possessed of the information necessary to form a judgment 
upon the occasion , and that, adhering to the rule which she 
had considered as most advisable, she had best ir.inbinit the 
information immediately to her sister, and leave lier to adjust 
with her husband the mode in which they should avail them 
selves of It Accordingly, she despatched a special messenger 
to Glasgow, with a packet, enclosing the Confession of Margaret 
Murdockson, addressed, as usual, under cover, to Mr Whiterose 
of York She expected, with anxiety, an answer, but none 
arnved m the usual course of post, and she was leit to imagine 
how many various causes might account for 1 ady Staunton’s 
silence She began to be half sorry that she hid parted with 
the printed paper, both for fear of its having fallen into bad 
hands, and from the desire of regaining the document, which 
might be essential to establish her sister’s innocence She 
was even doubling whether she had not better comnait the 
whole matter to her busband''s consideration, when other 
incidents occurred to divert her purpose 

Jeanie (she is a favourite, and we beg her pardon foi still 
using the familiar title) had walked down to the sea-side with 
her children one morning after breakfast, when the boys, whose 
sight was more discriminating than hers, exclaimed, that “the 
Captain’s coach and six was coming right for the shore, w itli 
ladies in it ’’ Jcanie instinctively bent her eyes on the ap 
proaching boat, and became soon sensible that there were two 
females in the stern, seated beside the gracious Duncan, who 
acted as pilot It was a point of politeness to w.-ilk towards 
the landing-pl«ace, in order to receive them, especially as sht 
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STW that the Captain of Knockdunder was upon honour and 
Lcremony His piper was m the bow of the boat, sending 
forth music, of which one half sounded the better that the 
other was drowned by the waves and the breeze Jitorcover, 
he himself had his brigadier wig newly frizzed, his bonnet (he 
had abjured the cocked hat) decorated with Saint George’s reel 
cross, his uniform mounted as a captain of militia, the Duke’s 
(lag willi the hoar’s head displayed — all intimated parade and 
gala 

As Mrs Butler approached the landing-place, she observed 
the Captain hand the Udics ashore with marks nf great alien 
tion, and the parties advanced towards her, the Captain a few 
steps before the two ladies, of whom the taller and elder leaned 
on the shoulder of the other, who seemed to be an attendant 
or servant 

As they met, Duncan, m his best, most important, and 
deepest tone of Highland civility, “pegged leave to introduce 
to Mrs Puller, Lady— eh — ch — I hae forgotten your leddy 
ship's name I” 

“Never mind my name, sir,” said the lady, “I trust Mrs 

Butler will be at no loss The Duke's letter ” And, as 

she observed ^frs Butter look confused, she said again to 
Duncan something sharply, “ Did you not send the letter last 
night, sir?" 

“ In troth and I didna, and I crave your leddyshlp’s pardon, 
but you see, matam, I thought it would do as weel to lay, 
pecause Mrs Butler is never taen out o’ sorts — never — and 
the coach was out fishing — and the gig was gane to Greenock 

for a cag of prandy — and Put here’s his Grace's letter" 

“Give It me, sir," said the lady, taking it out of his hand, 
“ since you have not found it convenient to do me the favour 
to send it before me, I will deliver it myself” 

^[rs Butler looked with great attention, and a certain 
dubious feeling of deep interest, on the lady, who thus ex 
pressed herself with authority over the man of authority, and 
to whose mandates he seeing to submit, resigning the letter 
with a “Just as your ieddyship is pleased to order it " 

The lady was rather above the middle size, beautifully made, 
though something embanpomt^ with a hand and arm exquisitely 
formed Her manner was easy, dignified, and commanding, 
and seemed to evince high birth and the habits of elevated 
society. She wore a travelling dress — a grey beaver hat, and 
a veil of Flanders lacc Two footmen, m rich livenes, who 
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1 got out of the barge, and lifted out a trunk and portmanteau, 

I appeared to belong lo her suite 

j “As you did not receive the letter, madam, which should 
, have served for my introduction — for I presume you are iVIrs 
I Butler — I will not present it to you till you are so good as to 
I admit me into your house without it ” 

1 ' To pe sure, matam,” said Knockdunder, " ye canna doubt 

I Mrs Puller will do that — Mrs Puller, this is Lady — Lady — 
these tamn’d Southern names rin out o' my head like a static 
trowling donii hiH — put I bclicie she is a Scottish woman 
I porn — the inair our ciedu— and 1 presume her leddyship is of 
1 the house of ** 

] "Ihe Duke of Argyle knows my family very well, sir,” said 
I ilie lady, in a tone which seemed designed to silence Uiincan, 

1 or, at any rale, which had that effect completely 

'1 here was something about the whole of this stranger’s 
1 address, and tone, and manner, which acted upon Jeanit’'- 
feelings like the illusions of a dream, that lease us w ith a 
puzzling approach to reality Something there was of her sistci 
in (he gait and manner of the stianger, as well as in the sound 
of her voice, and something also, when, lifting her veil, she 
showed features, to which, changed as they were in expression 
and complexion, she could not but attach many remembrances 
The stranger was turned of thirty certainly, but so well 
were her personal charms assisted by the powei of dress, and 
arrangement of ornament, that she might well have passed foi 
one and-twenty And her behaviour was so steady and so 
composed, that, as often as Mrs Butler perceived anew some 
j point of resembiariee to her unfortunate sister, so often the 
‘ "iustained self-command and absolute composure of the stranger 
' destroyed tlie ideas which began to arise m her imagmalinii 
I She led the way silently towards the Manse, lost in a confusion 
' of reflections, and trusting the letter with which she was to be 
, there entrusted, would aflbrd her satisfactory explanation of 
' what was a most puzzling and embarrassing scene 
! The lady maintained m the meanwhile the manners of a 
stranger of rank She admired the vanous points of view like 
' one who has studied nature, and the best representations of 
j ari At length she look notice of the children 
' “'Ihese are two fine young niounlnmeers — Youis, madam, 
, 1 presume ? ” 

j Jeanie replied in the affirmative The stranger sighed, and 
j siglied once more as they were presented to her by name 
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"Come here, Femie," said Mrs. Butlei, "and hold your 
head lip " 

"WhaL IS your daughter’s name, madam?” said tlie lady 

"IiiUphcmia, madam,” answered Mrs Butler 

"1 thought the ordmaiy Scottish contraction of the name 
had been Effic,” replied the stranger, in a tone which went to 
Joanie’s heart, for in that single word there was more of her 
sister — more of sjim ideas — than m all the teminiscences 

which her own heart had anticipated, or the features and 
manner of the stranger had suggested 

When they reached the Manse, the lady gave Mrs Butler 
llie letter which she h.id tiken out of the hands of Knock 
dunder ; and as she gave jt she pressed her hand, adding 
aloud, "Perhaps, madam, you will ha^e the goodness to get 
me a little milk ” 

"And me a drap of the grey-peard, if you please, Mrs 
Butler, '* added Duncan 

Mrs Butler withdrew , but, deputing to May Heltly and to 
Uavid tho supply of the strangers' wants, she hastened into 
her own room to read the letter The envelojic was addressed 
in the Duke of Argyle’s hand, and requested Mrs. Butler's 
attentions and civility to a lady of rank, a particular friend of 
Ins late brother, Lady Staunton of WilJingham, wlio, being 
recommended to drink goats’ whey by the physicians, was to 
honour the Lodge at Roseneath with her residence, vfhile her 
husband made a short tour m Scotland But within the same 
cover, which had been given to Lady Staunton unsealed, was 
a letter from that lady, intended to prepare her sister for 
meeting her, and whicli, but for the Captain's negligence, she 
ought to have received on the preceding evening It slated 
tlut the news m Jeanie's last letter had been so interesting to 
hor husband, that he was determined to inquire faithec into 
die confession made at Carlisle, and the fate of that poor 
innocent, and that, as he had been m some degree successful, 
she had, by the most earnest entreaties, extorted rather than 
obtained his permission under nromise of observing the most 
strict incognito, to spend a week or two with hor sister, or m 
her neighbourhood, while he was prosecuting researches, to 
which (though it appeared to her very vainly) he seemed to 
attach some hopes of success. 

There was a postscript, desiring that Jeanie would trust to 
Lady Si the management of their intercourse, and be content 
with assenting to what she should propose After reading and 
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again reading the letter, Mrs Butler hurried downstairs, divided 
betwixt the fear of betraying her secret, and the desire to throw 
herself upon her sister's neck Eftie received her with a glance 
at once affectionate and cautionary, and immediately proceeded 
to speak 

"1 have peen telling Mr , Captain , this gcntle- 

tnan, Mrs Butler, that if you could accommodate me with an 
apaitnient in your house, and a place for Elljs to sleep, and for 
the two men, it would suit me better than the Lodge, which 
Ills Grace has so kindly placed at niy disposal I am advised 
I should reside as near where the goats feed as possible " 

“ I have peen assuring my Ijiddy, Mn, Puller," said Duncan, 
“that though it could not discommode you to receive any of 
his Grace’s visitors or mine, yet she had mooch peiter stay at 
the Lodge , and for the gaits, the creatures can be fetched 
there, m respect it is tnair filling they suld wait upon her 
Leddyship, than she upon the like of them " 

“ By no means derange the goats for me,” said Lady Staiin 
ton, “I am certain the milk must be much better here" 
And this slie said with languid negligence, as one whose 
slightest intimation of humour is to bear down all aigument 
Mrs Butler hastened to intimate, that her house, such as it 
was, was heartily at the disposal of Lady Staunton , but the 
Captain continued to remonstrate 

“ The Duke," he said, “bad written " 

“ I will settle all that with his Grace ” 

“ And there were the things had been sent down frae 
Glasco ” 

“ Anything necessary might be sent over to the Parsonage 
— She would beg the favour of Mrs Butler to show her an 
apartment, and of the Captain to have her trunks, &c , sent 
over from Roaeneath " 

So she courtesied off poor Duncan, who departed, saying in 
his secret soul, “ Cot tamn her EngUsh impudence ! — she takes 
possession of the minister's house as an it were her ain — and 
speaks to sheiitlemens as if they were pounden servants, an pe 
tamn’d to herl — And there’s the deer that was shot too — but 
we will send it ower to the Manse, whilk will pe put civil, 
seeing I hae prought worthy Mrs Putler sic a fliskrnahoy ” — 
And with these kind intentions, he went to the shore to give 
his orders accordingly 

In the meantime, the meeting of the sisters was as affec- 
tionate as It was extraordinary, and each evinced her feelings 

R *34 
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in the way proper to her character Jeanie was so much 
overcome by wonder, and even by awe, that her feelings were 
deep, stunning, and almost overpowering Effie, on the othei 
hand, wept, laughed, sobbed, screamed, and clapped her hands 
for joy, all m the space of five minutes, giving way at once, 
and without reserve, to a natural excessive vivacity of temper, 
wluch no one, however, knew better how to restrain under the 
rules of artificial breeding 

After an hour had passed like a moment in Iheir expressions 
of mutual affection, Lady Staunton observed the Captain walk- 
ing lYith impatient steps below the window. That tiresome 
Highland fool has relumed upon our hands," she said “I 
will pray him to grace us with his absence " 

“ Hout no I hout no!" said Mrs Butler, m a tone of 
entreaty , “ye mauna affront the Captain " 

“ AITront ? ” said I ady Staunton , “ nobody is ever affronted 
at what I do or say, my dear However, I will endure him, 
since you think it proper" 

The Captain was accordingly graciously requested by Lady 
Staunton to remain during dinnei During tins visit his 
studious and punctilious complaisance towards the lady of rank 
was happily contrasted by the cavalier air of civil familiarity in 
which he indulged towards the minister’s wife 
“ I have not been able to persuade Mrs Butler," said Lady 
Staunton to the Captain, dunng the interval when Jeanie had 
left the parlour, “ to let meitalk of making any recompense for 
storming her house, and garrisoning it m the way I have done " 
“ Doubtless, matam,” said the Captain, “it wad ill pecome 
Mrs Putler, wlia is a very decent pody, to make any such 
sharge to a lady who comes from my house, or his Grace's, 
which IS the same thing — And, speaking of garrisons, in the 
year forty five, I was pool with a garrison of twenty of my lads 
in the house of Inver-Garry, whilk had near been unhappily, 
for ’’ 

“ I beg your pardon, sir — But I wish I could think of some 
way of indemnifying this good lady " 

“ Oh, no need of mtemnifying at all — no trouble for her, 
nothing at all — So, pemg m the house of Inver-Garry, and the 

people about it being uncanny, I doubted the warst, and ’’ 

“Do you happen to know, sir," said Lady Staunton, “if 
any of these two lads, these young Butlers, 1 mean, show any 
turn for the army ? " 

“ Could not say, indeed, my leddy," replied Knockdunder— 
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"So, I kuo>Mng the people to pe unchancy, and not to lippeii 
to, and hearing a pibrodi m the wood, I pegan to pid my lads 

look to thur flintb, and then ” 

"Jor,” said Lady Staunton, with the most rulhlesb disregard 
to the narrative which she mangled by these interruptions, "d 
that should be the case, it should cost Sir George but the 
asking a pair of colouis for one of them at the War Office, since 
we have always supported government, and never had occasion 
to trouble ministers ’* 

"And if you please, niy leddy,” said Duncan, who began 
to find some savour in this proposal, “ as I liac a br.ui wcel 
grown lad of a nevoy, ca’d Duncan MacGilligan, that is» as pig 
as paith the Putler pairns putten thegither, Sir George could 
ask a pair for him at the same time, and it wad pe put ae 
asking for a’ ” 

Lady Staunton only answered this hint with a well bred 
stire, which gave no sort of encouragement 
Jeanie, who now returned, was lost in amazement at the 
wonderful difierence betwixt the helpless and despairing girl, 
whom she had seen stretched on a flock bed in a dungeon, 
expecting a violent and disgraceful death, and last as a forlorn 
exile upon the midnight beach, with the elegant, well bred 
beautiful woman before her The features, now that her sister's 
veil was laid aside, did not appear so extiemely difTerent, as 
the whole manner, expression, look, and bearing In outside 
show, Lady Staunton seemed completely a creature too soft 
and fair for sorrow to have touched , so much accustomed to 
have all her w-hims complied with by those around her, that 
she seemed to expect she should even be saved tlie trouble of 
forming them, and so totally unacquainted with contradiction, 
that she did not even use the tone of self will, since to breathe 
a wish was to have it fulfilled She made no ceremony of 
ridding herself of Duncan as soon as the evening approached , 
but complimented him out of the house under pretext of 
fatigue, with the utmost uortchalana, 

VVhen they were alone, her sister could not help expressing 
her wonder at the self possession with which Lady Staunton 
sustained her part 

"1 dare say you arc supnsed at it," said Lady Staunton 
composedly , “for you, my dear Jemie, have been truth itself 
from your cradle upwards , but you must remember that I am 
a liar of fifteen years' standing, and therefore must by this 
time he used to my character ” 
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In fact, (luring the feverish tumult of feelings excited during 
the tfto or three first days, Mrs Butler thought her sister’s 
mannei was completely contradictory of the desponding tone 
winch pervaded her correspondence She was moved to tears, 
indeed, by the sight of her father’s grave, marked by a modest 
stone, recording his piety and mtegnty, but lighter impres 
siong and associations had also power over her She amused 
herself with visiting the dairy, m which she had so long been 
assistant, and was so near discovering herself to May Hetily, 
by bdraying her acquamUnce with the celebrated receipt 
for Dunlop cheese, that she compared herself to Bedreddiu 
ilassan, whom the vi/ier, his father-in-law, discovered by his 
superlative skill m composing cream-tarts with pepper in them 
But when the novelty of such avocations ceased to amuse her, 
she showed to her sister but too plainly, that the gaudy colour- 
ing with which she veikd her unhappiness afforded as htilo 
real comfort, as the gay uiuiorm of the soldier when it is drawn 
over his mortal wound '1 here weie moods and momentb, in 
which her despondence seemed to exceed even that which 
she herself had described in her letters, and which too well 
convinced Mrs Jlutler how little her sister’s lot, which in 
appearance was so brilliant, was in reality to be envied 

There was one source, however, from which Lady Staunton 
derived a pure degree of pleasure Gifted in eveiy particular 
with a higher degree of imagination than that of her sister, she 
was an admirer of the beauties of nature, a taste which com 
pensates many evils to those who happen to enjoy it Here 
her character of a fine lady stopped short, where she ought to 
have 

Saca^m’d a( ilk cleugh. and screech d ai ilka bow, 

As loud as she bad seen ibe worrie cow 

On the contrary, with the two boys for her guides, she 
undertook long and fatiguing walks among the neighbouring 
mountains to visit glens, lakes, waterfalls, or whatever scenes 
of natural wonder or beauty lay concealed mmong their re 
cesses It is Wordsworth, I think, who, talking of an old 
man under difficulties, remarks, with a singular attention to 
nature — 

- — wbelher u was cire that spurred bun, 

God only knows , but lo the very last, 

He had the Ughlesl fool In Snnerdalc 

In the same manner, languid, listless, and unhappy, within 
doors, at times even indicating something which approached 
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near to contempt of the homely accommodalions of her sister s 
house, although she instantly * ndeavoured, by a thousand 
kindnesses, to atone for such ebullitions of spleen, I ad) 
Staunton appeared to feel interest and energy while in the 
open air, and traversing the mountain landscapes m society 
with tho two boys, wha'ie ears she delighted with stones of 
what she had seen in other countnes, and what she had to 
gUow them rtl Willingham Hanot And they, on the otlu r 
hand, excited themselves in doing the honours of Dumbaiion 
shire to the lady who seemed so kind, insomuch that there 
was scaice a glen m the neighbouring hills to which thej dici 
not introduce her 

Upon one of these exrursions, while Reuben was othorvusi. 
employed, David alone acted as Lady Staunton's guide, and 
promised to show her a cascade in the hills, grander and 
higher than any they had yet visited It was a w ilk of five 
long miles, and over rough ground, varied, however, and 
cheered, by mountain views, and peeps now of the firth and 
U3 islands, now of distant lakes, not/ of rocks and preci])!* cs 
Ihe scene itself, too, when they reached it, amply rev aided 
the labour of the walk A single shoot earned a considerable 
stream over the face of a black rock, which contrasted strongly 
m colour with the white foam of the cascade, and, at the 
depth of about twenty feet, another rock intercepted the view 
of the bottom of the fall The water, wheeling out far beneath, 
swept round the crag, which thus bounded their view and 
tumbled down the rocky glen in a torrent of foim fhoso 
who love tmtme always desire to penetrate into its utmost 
recesses, and I ady Staunton asked David whether there was 
not some mode of gaming a view of the abyss at the fool ol 
the fall He said that he knew a station on a shelf on the 
faithet side of the intercepting rock, from which the whole 
waterfall was visible, but that the road to it was sleep ^nd 
slippery and dangerous Rent, however, on grahfyine hei 
curiosity, she desired him to lead the way , and accordingly 
he did so over crag and stone anxiously pointing out to her 
the resting places where she ought to step, for their mode of 
advancing soon ceased to be walking and became scrTmblmg 
In this nianner, clinging like sea birds to the face of the 
rock, they were enabled at length to turn round it and came 
full in front of the fall, which here had a most tremendous 
aspect, boiling, roaring, and thundering with unceasing dm, 
into a black cauldron, a hundred feet at least below them, 
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ffh^h resembled the crAter of a volcano The noise, the 
dishing of the waters, which gave an unsteady appearance to 
all arormd them, the trembling even of the huge crag on which 
they stood, the precariousness of their footing, for there was 
scarce room for them to stand on the shelf of rock which 
they had thus attained, had so powerful an effect on the senses 
and imagination of I^dy Staunton, that she railed out to 
Dtvid she was falling, and would m fact have dropped from 
the crag had he not caught hold of her The boy was bold 
and stout of his age — still he was but fourteen years old, and 
as his assistance gave no confidence to Lady Staunton, slie 
felt her situation become really perilous The chance svas, 
that, in the appalling novelty of the circumstances, he might 
have caught the infection of her panic, in which case it is 
likely that both must have penshed She now screamed with 
terror, though without hope of calling anyone to her assistance 
lo her amazement, the scream was answered by a whistle from 
above, of a tone so clear and shrill, that it was heard even 
amid the noise of the waterfall 
In this moment of terror and perplexity, a human face, 
black, and having gruzled hair hanging down over the fore 
head and cheeks, and mixing with mustaches and a beard of 
the same colour, and as much matted and tangled, looked 
down on them from a broken part of the rock above 
"It IS The Enemy 1” said the boy, who had very nearly 
become incapable of supporting Lady Staunton 
" No, no,” she exclaimed, inaccessible to supernatural terrors, 
and restored to the presence of mind of which she had been 
deprived by the danger of her situation, " it is a man— For 
God’s sake, my friend, help usi ” 

The face glared at them, but made no answer, m a second 
or two afterwards, another, that of a young lad, appeared 
beside the first, equally swart and begrimed, but having 
tangled black hair, descending in elf locks, which gave an ur 
of Mildness and ferocity to the whole expiession of the coun 
tenance Lady Staunton repeated her entreaties, clinging to 
the rock with more energy, as she found that, from the super 
stiuous terror of her guide, he became incapable of supporting 
lier Her words were probably drowned in the roar of the 
fulling stream, for, though she observed the lips of the youngtr 
being whom she supplicated move as he spoke in reply, not a 
word reached her ear. 

A moment afterwards it appeared he had not mistaken the 
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nature of her supplication, which, indeed, was easy to be under 
stood from her situation and gestures 1 he younger apparition 
disappeared, and immediately after lowered a ladder of twisted 
osiers, about eight feel m length, and made signs to David 
to hold it fast while the lady ascended Despair gives couiage, 
and finding herself m this fearful predicament, Lidy Staunton 
did not hesitate to risk tlie ascent by the precarious means 
which this accommodation afforded , and, carefully assisted 
by the person who had thus providentially come to her aid, 
she reached the summit in safety She did not, however 
even look around her until she saw her nephew lightly and 
actively follow her example, although there was now no one 
to hold the ladder fast When she saw him safe she looked 
round, and could not help shuddenng at the place and company 
in which she found herself 

Ihey were on a sort of platform of rock, surrounded on 
every side by precipices, or overhanging clifls, and which ii 
would have been scarce possible for any research to liavc dis- 
covered, as U did not seem to be commanded by any accessible 
position It was partly covered by a huge fragment of stone, 
which, having fallen from the chfls above, had been intercepted 
by others in Ua descent, and jammed so as to serve for a 
sloping roof to the farther part of the broad shelf or platform 
on which they stood A quantity of withered moss and leaves, 
strewed beneath this rude and wretched shelter, showed the 
lairs, — they could not be termed the beds, — of those who 
dwelt in this eyry, for it deserved no other name Of these, 
two were belore Lady Staunton One, the same who had 
afforded such timely assistance, stood upright before them, a 
tall, lathy young savage, his dress a tattered plaid and phila 
beg, no shoes, no stockings, no hat or bonnet, the place of the 
last being supplied by his hair, twisted and matted like the 
gltbbe of the ancient wild Irish, and, like theirs, forming a 
natural thick set, stout enough to bear off the cut of a sword 
Yet the eyes of the lad were keen and sparkling , his gesture 
free and noble, like that of all savages lie look little notice 
of David Butler, but gazed with wonder ou Lady Staunton, as 
a being dilTeient probably m dress, and superior in beauty, 
to anything he had ever beheld Ihe old man, whose face 
they had first seen, remained recumbent m the same posture 
as when he had first looked doavn on them, only lus face was 
turned towards them as he lay and looked up with a lazy and 
listless apathy, winch belied the general expression of his dark 
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and rugged features lie seemed a very tall man, but was 
scarce better clad than the younger He had on a loose 
Lowland greatcoat, and ragged tartan trews or pantaloons 

All arcmnd looked singularly wild and unpropitioiis Beneath 
the brow of the incumbent rock was a charcoal hre, on which 
there, was a still working, with bellows, pincers, hammers, a 
movable anvil, and other smith’s tools, three guns, with two 
or three sacks and barrels, were disposed against the wall of 
rock, under shelter of the supenneumbent crag , a dnk and 
two swords, and a Lochaber-axe, lay scattered around the 
fire, of which the red glare cast a ruddy tinge on the preci- 
pitous foam and mist of the cascade The lad, when he had 
satisfied his curiosity with staring at Lady Staunton, fetched 
an earthen jar and a horn cup, into which he poured some 
spirits, apparently hot from the still, and offered them succes 
aively to the lady and to the boy Both declined, and the 
young savage quaffed off the draught, which could not amount 
to less than three ordinary glasses He then fetched another 
ladder from the corner of the tavern, if it could be termed so, 
adjusted it against the transverse rock, which served as a roof, 
and made signs for the lady to ascend u, while he held it fast 
below She did so, and found herself on the top of a broad 
Tock, near the brink of the chasm into which the brook pre- 
cipitates Itself She could see the crest of the torrent fiung 
loose down the rock, like the mane of a wild horse, but with- 
oui having any view of the lower platform from which she had 
ascended 

Uaviu was not suffered to mount so easily 5 the lad, from 
sport or love of rnischief, shook the ladder a good deal as he 
ascended, and seemed to enjoy die terror of young Butler, so 
that, when they had both come up, they looked on each other 
with no friendly eyes Neither, however, spoke The young 
caird, or tinker, or gipsy, with a good deal of attention, assisted 
Lady Staunton up a very perilous ascent which she had still to 
encounter, and they were followed by Diavid Butler, until all 
three stood clear of the ravine on the side of a mountain, 
whose sides were covered with heather and sheets of loose 
shingle So narrow was the chasm out of which they ascended, 
that, unless when they were on the very verge, the eye passed 
to the other aide without perceiving the e^isleuce of a rent so 
fearful, and nothing was seen of the cataract, though its deep 
hoarse voice was still heard. 

Lady Staunton, freed from the danger of rock and river, 
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had now a new subject of anxiety Her two guides confronted 
each other with angry counteninces , for David, though- 
younger by two years at least, and much shorter, was a stout, 
well set, and very bold boy 

" You are the black coat’s son of Knocktarlitie," said the 
young caird , “ if you come here again, I’ll pitch you clown 
the Imn like a football " 

" Ay, lad, ye are very short to he sac lang,” retorted young 
Butler undauntedly, and mcasiinng Ins opponent’s height with 
an undism*ayed eye, '‘I am thinking you aie a gillic of Bhck 
Donicha, if you come down the glen, well shoot you like a 
wild buck " 

"You may tell your father,” said the hd, " that the leaf on 
the timber is the last he shall see — we will hac amends for the 
mischief he has done to us ” 

“ 1 hope he will live to see ruony simmers, and do yo mwcklc 
malt,” answered David. 

More might have passed, but Lady Staunton stepped 
between them with her purse m her hand, and taking out a 
guinea, of which it contained several, visible through the net 
work, as well as some silver in the opposite end, o/leicd it to 
the caird 

"Ihc white siller, hdy — the white siller,” said the young 
savage, to whom the value of gold was probably unknown 

Lady Staunton poured what silver she had into his hand 
ind the juvenile savage snatched it greedily, and made a sort 
of half inclination of acknowledgment and adieu 

” Let ua make haate now, Lady Ltaunton,” said David, *' for 
there will be little peace with them since they hae seen your 
purse ” 

They hurried on as fist as they could , but they had nnl 
descended the hill a hundred yards oi two before they heard a 
halloo behind them, and looking back, saw both the old man 
and the young one pursuing them with great speed, die former 
with a gun on his shoulder Very fortunately, at this moment 
a sportsman, a gamekeeper of the Duke, who was engaged in 
stalking deer, appeared on the face of the hill The bandits 
stopped on seeing him, and Lady Staunton hastened to put 
herself under his piotection He readily gave them his escort 
home, and it required his athletic form and loaded nde to 
restore to the lady her usual confidence and courage 

Donald listened with much gravity to tlie account of their 
adventure, and answered -with great composure to David’s 
*R ^34 
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repeated inquiries, whether he could have suspected that the 
cairds had been lurking there, — “Inteed, Master Tavie, I 
might hae had some guess that they were there, or thereabout, 
though maybe I had nane But I am afteii on the hill, and 
they are like wasps — they stang only them that fashes them , 
sae, for my part, I make a point not to see them, unless I were 
ordered out on the preceese eirand by MacCallummore or 
ICnockdundcr, whilk is a clean differenl case ” 

'i hey reached the Manse late , and Lady Staunton, who had 
suffeied much both from fright and fatigue, never again per» 
miltod her love of the picturesque to cany her so fir among 
the mountains without a stronger escort than David, though 
bhe acknowledged he had won the stand of colours by iho 
intrepidity he had displayed, so soon os assured he had to do 
with an earthly antagonist "I couldna maybe hae made 
inuckle o' a bargain wi' yon lang callant,” said David, when 
thus complimented on his valour, “but when ye deal wi' thae 
folk, «’s tyne heart tync a’ " 


CHAPTER LI 


— ' What we you (here 
TUat haUi so eowatded and chased your blood 
Out of appearance? 

Htnry t)( Ff/tK. 


We are under the necessity of returning to Edinburgh, where 
the General Assembly was now sitting It is well known, that 
some Scottish nobleman is usually deputed as High Com 
missioner, to represent the person of the King m this convo 
cation , that he has allowances for the purpose of maintaining 
a certain outward show and solemnity, and supporting the 
hoapvtahty of the representative of Majesty Whoever is dis 
tinguislicd by rank, or office, in or near the capital, usually 
attend the morning levees of the Lord Commissioner, and 
wilk with him m procession to the place where the Assembly 
meets 

1 he nobleman who held this office chanced to be particu 
larly connected with Sir George Staunton, and it was in his 
tram that he ventured to tread the High Street of Edinburgh 
for the first time since the fatal night of Porteous’s execution 
Walking at the right hand of the repicsentative of Sovereignty, 
coveted with lace and erabroideiy, and with ail the parapher 
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nalia of wealth and nuk, the handsome though wasted form 
of the English stranger attracted all eyes Who could have 
recognised in a form so aristocratic the plebeian convict, that, 
disguised in the rags of Madge Wildfire had led the formid 
ible rioters to their destined revenge? I here was no possi 
bility that this could happen, even if any of his ancient 
acquaintances, a race of men whose lives are so brief, had 
happened to survive the span commonly allotted to evil doers 
Bestdes, the whole affair had long fallen a^'eep, •'he 
angry passions m which it originated Nothing is more cor 
tarn than that persons known to have had a share in tint 
formidable not, and to have fled fvom Scotland on that 
account, had made money abroad, returned to enjoy it in their 
native country, and lived and died undisturbed by the law ^ 
fhe forbearance of the magistrate was in these instances wisi , 
certainly, and just , for what good impression could be made 
on the public mind by punishment, when the memory of 
the offence was obliterated, and all that was remembered was 
the recent inoffensive, or perhaps exemplary, conduct of the 
offender? 

Sir George Staunton might, therefore, tread the scene ol his 
former audacious exploits, free from the apprehension of the 
law, or even of discovery or suspicion But with what feelings 
his heart that day throbbed, must be left to those of the 
reader to imagine It was an object of no common interest 
which had brought him to encounter so many painful re 
membrances 

In consequence of Jeanie’s letter to Lady Staunton, trans 
rmtting the confession, he bad visited the town of Carlisle, 
and had found Archdeacon Fleming still alive, by whom that 
confession had been received This reverend gentleman 
whose character stood deservedly very high, he so far admitted 
into his confidence, as to own hiuiseir the father of the im 
fortunate infant which had been spirited away by Madge 
Wildfire, representing the intrigue as a matter of juvenile 
cxtiavagance on his own part, for which he was now anxious 
to atone, by tracing, if possible, what had become of the 
child After some recollection of the circumstances, the 
clergyman was able to call to memory, that the unhappy 
woman had written a letter to Geoige Staunton, Esq , younger, 
Rectory, Willingham, by Grantham , that he had forwarded it 
to the address accordingly, and that it had been returned, 

1 See Arnot s Criminal Trials 410 eO 935 
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With a note from the Reverend Mr Staunton, Rector of 
Willingham, saying, he knew no such person as him to whom 
the letter was addressed As this had happened just at the 
tune when George had, for the lost time, absconded from his 
father’s house to carry off Effic, he was at no loss to account 
for the cause of the resentment, under the mflucnce of which 
hiS tatlicr had disowned him This was another instance in 
wiiini his ungovernable temper haa occasioned Ins misforume, 
had he remained at Willingham but a few days longer, he 
would have received Margaret Murdockson's letter, m which 
was exactly described the person and haunts of the woman, 
Annaplc Uail/ou, to whom she had parted with the infant 
it appeared that Meg Murdockson had been induced to make 
this confession, less from any feelings of contrition, than from 
ihe desire of obtaining, through Gtoige Staunton or liis 
lather’s means, protection and support for her daughter 
Madge. Her letter to George Staunton said, “ Th.it while 
the writer lived, her daughter would have needed nought from 
anybody, and that she would never have meddled m these 
iffairs, except to pay back the ill that George had done to hei 
tiid hers Hut she was to die, and her daughter would be 
destitute, and without reason to guide her. She had lived in 
the world long enough to know that people did nothing for 
nothing, — so she had told Geoige Staunton all he could wish 
10 know about hia wean, in hopes he would not see the 
ilemented young creature he had mined perish for want As 
lor her motives for not telling them sooner, she had a long 
account to teckon fox in tVie nextwoxid, and she wouid teckon 
lor that too ” 

The clergyman said, that Meg had died ui tl^e same 
ilesperate slate of mind, occasionally expressmg some regret 
.ibout the child which was lost, but oftenei sorrow that the 
mother had not been hanged— hei mind at once a chaos of 
I'mlt, rage, and apprehension foi her daughter's fviture safety, 
that instinctive feeling of parental anxiety which she had in 
common with the slie-wolf and lioness, being the last shade of 
kindly affection that occupied a breast equally savage 

he melancholy catastrophe of Madge Wildfire was occa- 
sioned by her taking the confusion of her mother's execu- 
tion, as affording an opportunity of leaving the workhouse to 
which tlie clergyman had sent her, and presenting herself to 
the mob in iheir fury, to perish m the way we have already 
seen When Dr Fleming found the coiivirt’s letter was 
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relumed from Lincolnshire, he wrote to a friend in Edin- 
burgh, to inquire into the fate of the unfortunate girl whose 
child had been stolen, and was informed by his> correspondent, 
that she had been pardoned, and that, with all her family, she 
had retired to some distant part of Scotland, or left the king 
dom entirely And here the matter rested, until, at Sir tieorge 
Staunton’s application, the clerg)man looked out, and pro 
(luced Margaret Murdockson’s returned letter, and the otlur 
raemorandT. which he had Vept eonceming the affair 

Whatever might be Sir George Staunton's feelings in ripping 
up lliib miserable history, and listening to the tragical fate of 
the unhappy girl whom he had riimcd, he had so inucli of liis 
ancient wilJulness of disposition left, as to sliiit his e)ts on 
everything, save the prospect which seemed to open itself of 
recovering his son It was true, it would l>e diflicult to pro- 
duce him, without telling much more of the hislory of his 
birth, and the misfortunes of his parents, than it Nsas prudent 
to make known But let him once be found, and, being 
found, let him but prove worthy of his father's protection, and 
many ways might be fallen upon to avoid such risk Sir 
George Staunton was at liberty to adopt him as his heir, if he 
pleased, without communicating the secret of his birth , or an 
Act of Parliament might be obtained, declaring him legitimate, 
and allowing him the name and arms of his father He was, 
indeed, already a legitimate child according to the law of Scot- 
land, by the subsequent marriage of his parents Wilful in 
everything, Sir George’s sole desire now was to see this son, even 
should hi3 recovery bring with it a new senes of misfortunes, 
as dreadful as tliose which followed on his being lost 
But where was the youth who might eventually be called to 
the honours and estates ol this ancient family? On what 
heath was he wandering, and shrouded by what mean dis 
guise? Did he gam his precarious bread by some petty trade, 
by menial toil, by violence, or by theft? These \iere questions 
on which Sir George’s anxious investigations could obtain no 
light Many remembered that Annaple Batlrou wandered 
through the country as a beggar and fortune-teller, or spae 
wife — some remembered that she had been seen with an 
infant m 1737 or 1738, but for more than ten years she had 
not travelled that dn»tnct , and that she had been heard to 
say she was going to a distant part of Scotland, of which 
country she was a native To Scotland, therefore, came Sit 
George Staunton, having parted with his lady at Glasgow , 
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and Ins arrival at Edinburgh happening to coincide with the 
sitting of the General Assembly of the Kirk, his acquaintance 
with the nobleimn who held the office of Lord High Com 
missioner forced him more into public than suited either his 
views or inclinations 

At the public table of Ihii nobleman, Sir George Staunton 
was placed next to a clergyman of respectable appearance, and 
well-bred, though plain demeanour, whose name he discovered 
to be Butler It liad been no part of Sir Gcoige’s plan to 
t ike his brother in law into his confidence, and he had re 
joiced exceedingly in the assuiances he icceived fioin his wife, 
that Mrs Butler, the very 3011I of integrity and honour, had 
never suffered the account he had given of himself at Willing 
ham Rectory to transpire, even to her husband But he was 
not sorry to have an opportunity to converse with so near -i 
connection, without being known to him, and to form a jiidg 
menl of his character and understanding He saw much, and 
heard more, to rai^e Butler very high in his opinion He 
found he was generally respected by those of his own pro 
fcssion, as uell as by the laity who had seats in the Assembly 
He had made icseral public appearances in the Assembly, 
dibtinguished by good sense, candour, and ability , and he 
was followed and admired as a sound, and, at the s^ine time, 
an eloquent preacher 

This was all very satisfactory to Sir George Staunton s 
pride, which had revolted at the idea of his wife’s sister being 
obscurely married He now began, on the contrary, to think 
the connection so much better than he expected, that, if it 
should be necessary to acknowledge U, in consequence of the 
recovery of his son, it would sound well enough that Lady 
Staunton had a sister, who, in the decayed state of the family, 
had married a Scottish clergyman, high in the opinion of his 
countr)mBn, and a leader in the Church 

It was with these feelings, that, when the Lord High Com 
missioner’s company broke up, Sir George Staunton, under 
pretence of prolonging some inquiries concerning the con 
stilulion of the Church of Scotland, requested Butler to go 
homo to his lodgings in the Lawnmarket, and drink a cup of 
coffee Butler agreed to wail upon him, providing Sir George 
would permit him, m passing, to call at a friend's house where 
he resided, and make bis apology for not coming to partake 
her tea They proceeded up the High Street, entered the 
Krames, and passed the begging box, placed to remind those 
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at liberty of the distresses of the poor pnsooers Sir George 
paused there one instant, and next day a ^20 note was found 
m that receptacle for public chanty 

When he came up to Butler again, he found him with his 
eyes fixed on the entrance of the Tolbooth, and apparently m 
deep thought 

" That seems a very strong door,” said Sir George, by way 
of saying something 

“It IS so, sir,” said Butler, turning off and beginning to 
walk forward, “ but it was my misfortune at one Lime to see it 
prove greatly too weak ” 

At this moment, looking at his companion, he asked him 
whether he felt himself ill ? and Sir George Staunton admitted, 
that he had been so foolish as to eit ice, which sometimes 
disagreed with him With kind olficiousness, that would not 
be gainsaid, and ere he could find out where he was going, 
Butler hurried Sir George into the friend’s house, near to the 
unson, in which he himself had lived since he came to town, 
oeing, indeed, no other than that of our old friend Bartoline 
Saddletree, in which Lady Staunton had served a short noviciate 
as a shop maid This recollection rushed on her husband’s 
mind, and the blush of shame which it excited overpottered 
the sensation of fear which had produced his former paleness 
Good Mrs Saddletree, however, bustled about to receive the 
rich English baronet as the fnend of Mr Butler, and requested 
an elderly female in a black gown to sit still, m a way which 
seemed to imply a wish, that she would clear the way for her 
betters In. the meanwhile, understanding the state of the 
case, she ran to get some cordial waters, sovereign, of course, 
m all cases of faintishness whatsoever Dunng her absence, 
her visitor, the female in bhack, made some progress out of 
the room, and might have left it altogelher without particular 
observation, had she not stumbled at the threshold, so near 
Sir George Staunton, that he, m point of civility, raised her 
and assisted her to the door 

“ Mrs Potteous very do'ted "ow, p’''r body,” so.'d 

Mrs Saddletree, as she returned with her bolllo lu her hand 
— “ Sht IS no sae auld, but she got a sair back cast wi’ the 
slaughter 0’ her husband — Ye had some trouble about that 
job, Mr Butler — I think, sir,” to Sir George, "ye had better 
dnnk out the haill glass, for to my een ye look waur than 
when ye came in ” 

And, indeed, he grew as pale as a corpse, on recollecting 
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•who it was that his arm had so lately supported — the widow 
whom he had so large a share in making such 

“ It IS a prescribed job that case of Porteous now,” said old 
Saddletree, who w as confined to his chair by the gout — “ clean 
prescribed and out of date *’ 

" I am not clear of that, neighbour,” said Plumclainas, " for 
I have heard them say twenty yeais should nn, and tins is but 
the fifly-ane — Porteous’s mob was m thretty-seven ” 

“ Ye’ll no teach me law, 1 think, neighbour — me that has 
four gaun pleas, and might hae had fourteen, an it hadna been 
the gudewife ? 1 tell yc, if the foremost of the Porteous mob 
were standing there where that gentleman stands, the King's 
Advocate wadna meddle wi’ him — it fa’s under the negative 
prescription ” 

" Haud your dm, carles,” said Mrs Saddletree, “ and lei 
the gentleman sit down and get a dish of comfortable tea " 
But Sir George liad had quite enough of their conversation , 
and Butler, at his request, made an apology to Mrs Saddletree, 
and accompanied him to his lot^ings Here they found 
another guest waiting Sir George Staunton’s return This 
was no other than our reader’s old acquaintance, Ratcliffe 
This man liad exercised the office of turnkey with so much 
vigilance, acuteness, and fidelity, that he gradually rose to be 
aoveiuor, or captain of the Polbooth And il is yet Temcm 
Bered in tradition, that young men, who rather Bought amusing 
than select society m their merry-meetings, used sometimes to 
request Ratclifle's company, in order that he might regale them 
witli legends of his extraordinary feats in the way of robbery 
and escape^ But he lived and died without resuming his 
onginnl vocation, otherwise tbau m his narratives over a 
bottle 

Under these circumstances, he had been recommended to 
Sir George Staunton by a man of the law in I'dinburgh, as 
a person likely to answer any questions he might have to 
ask about Annaple Baitzou, who, according to the colour 
which Sic George Sfacrafon gave to hts cause of rnqtfiry, was 
supposed to have stolen a child in the west of England, 

1 Then' seems 'ui an»chromsra in the histoiy of ihl^ person KalHitTci 
among oiber escapes from jusucc wns released by the Porieons mnb wlien 
under sentence of dcatli , and be was a^in under (ne same predicament when 
the Highlanders made a similar I'lil-dcKvcry in 1745 He Was too sincere a 
Wing to eiiibmcc libeiation al the hands of the Jncobileb and m rC'Aard was 
made keepers of the lolbootb So at least runs a consiam 

IrndiUon, 
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belonging to a family in which he was interesied The 
gentleman had not mentioned liis name, but only his ofiicial 
title, so that Sir George Staunton, when told that the captain 
of the Tolbooth was waiting for him m his parlour, had no 
idea of meeting his former acquaintance, Jem Ualtli/ile 
'Ihis, theicfore, was another new and most unjilea'i.inf 
surprise, for he had no difhcully m recollecting this man’s 
remarkable featuies The change, however, from f»corgc 
Robeilson to Sir George Staiiiuon, baffled even the pemtra 
tion of Ratcliffe, and he bowed very low to the baronet and 
his guest, hoping Mr Butler would excuse his reeullccting that 
he was an old acquaintance 

"And once rendered my wife a piece of great service,” 
said Ml Butlei, " foi svhich she sent you a tokeivof grateful 
acknowledgment, which I hope came safe and was welcome " 
"Dell a doubt on’t,” said Ratcliffe, with a knowing nod, 
"but ye are niuckle changed for the better since 1 saw ye, 
Maistet Butler ” 

"So much so, that I wonder you knew me” 

"Aha, then 1 — Deil a face I see I ever forget," said 
Ratcliffe, while Sir George Maunton, tied to the stake, and 
incapable of escaping, internally cursed the accuracy of his 
memory "And yet, sometimes,” continued RaicliMe, "the 
sharpest hand will be ta’en in There is a face in this very 
room, if I might presume to be sae bauld, that if 1 didna ken 
the honourable person it belangs to — 1 might think it had 
some cast of ao auld acquaintance ” 

"I should not be much flattered,” answered the Baronet 
sternly, and roused by the risk in which he saw himself placed, 
"if It IS to me you mean to apply that compliment " 

"By no manner of means, sir," said Ratchffe, bowing very 
low, "I am come to receive your honour's comnumds, and 
no to trouble your honour wi' my poor observations " 

"Well, sir,” said Sir George, "I am told you understand 
police matters — So do I — To convince you of \sWich, here 
are ten guineas of retaining fee — 1 make them fifty when you 
can find me certain notice of a person, living or dead, whom 
you will find described in that paper 1 shall leave town 
presently — you may send your wnilcn answer to me to the 

care of Mr " (naming his highly respectable agent), " or 

of his Grace the Lord High Commissioner" Ratcliffe bowed 
and withdrew 

" I have angered the proud peat now,” he said t<- himself, 
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" by finding out a likeness — but if George Robertson's father 
had lived within a mile of his mother, d — n me if I should 
not know what to think, for as high as he carries his head ” 

When he was left atone with Butler, Sir George Staunton 
ordered tea and coffee, which were brought by his valet, and 
then, after considering with himself for a minute, asked his 
guest whether he had lately heard from his wife and family 
Butler, with some surprise at the question, replied, “ that he 
had received no letter for some time , his wife was a poor 
pen- woman " 

" riien," said Sir George Staunton, “ I am the first to 
inform you there has been an invasion of your quiet premises 
since you left home My wife, whom the Duke of Atgyle had 
the goodness to permit to use Roseneath Lodge, while she 
was spending some weeks in your country, has sallied across 
and taken up her quarters m the Manse, ns she says, to be 
nearer the goats, whose milk she is using, but I believe, 
m reality, because she prefers Mrs Butler’s company to that 
of the respectable gentleman who acts as seneschal on the 
Duke’s domains *' 

Me Butler said, '* He had often heard the late Duke and 
the present speak with high respect of Lady Staunton, and 
was happy if his house could accommodate any fnend of 
theirs — It would be but a very slight acknowledgment of the 
many i.ivours he owed them ” 

“That does not make Lady Staunton and myself the less 
obliged to your hospitality, sir," said Sir George '* May 1 
inquire if you think of returning home soon?" 

“ In the course of two days,” Mr Butler answered, “ his 
duty in the Assembly would be ended , and the other matters 
he had in town being all finished, he was desirous of returning 
to Dumbartonshue as soon as he could, but he was under 
the necessity of transporting a considerable sum in bills and 
money with him, and therefore wished to travel in company 
wilh one or two of his brethren of the clergy " 

“ >1/ cscoTt nill be moie swfe,” Sir George Staimtori, 
" and I think of setting off to morrow or next day. If you 
will guc me the pleasure of your company, I will undertake 
to deliver you and your chaige safe at the Manse, provided 
you will admit me along with you ” 

Mr Butler gratefully accepted of this proposal , the appoint- 
ment was made accordingly, and by despatches with one of 
Sir George’s servants, who wns sent forward for the purpose. 
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llie inliabitants of the manse of Kiiocktaililii were nude 
acquainted with the intended journey, and llie ncwsi rung 
through the whole vicinity, “that the minister was coming 
back ^^l' a braw English gentleman, and a’ the sillei that was 
to pay for the estate of Craigsture “ 

This sudden resolution of going to Knocktirhue hid been 
adopted by Sir George Staunton in consequence of the mci 
dents of the evening In spile of his present consequence, 
ho felt he had presumed loo far in venturing s>o nc'ir the sLcnc 
of Ins former audacious acts of violence, and hi, knew too 
nell, fiom past experience, the acuteness of a inin like Hat 
clifTc, again to encounter him Ihe next two dajs he kept 
lus lodgings, under pretence of indisposition, and took le’vt, 
by writing, of his noble friend, the High Commissioner, 
alleging the opportunity of Mr Jiutler’s company as a reason 
for leaving Edinburgh sooner than he had pioposed lie 
had a long conference with his agent on the subject of 
Annxple Uailzou, and the professional genllcinan, who nas 
the agent also of thcArgyle family, had directions to collect 
all the information which Ratcliffe or otlicis might be able 
to obtain concerning the fate of that woman and tlie un 
fortunate child, and, so soon as anything transpned which 
Ind the least appearance of being important, that he should 
send an express with it mslanU) to Knocktaihtie Ihese 
instructions were backed with i deposit of money, and a 
request that no expense might be Sjxired, so that Sir George 
Staunton had little reason to apprehend negligence on the part 
of the persons entrusted with the commission 
Ihe journey, which the brothers made in company, was 
attended with more pleasure, even to Sir George Staunton, 
than he had ventured to expect His heart lightened in spite 
of himself when they lost sight of Ldmburgh , and the. easy, 
sensible conversation of Butler wts well calculated to with 
draw his thoughts from painful reflections He even began 
to think whethei there could be much difhcully in removing 
his wife’s connections to the Rectory of WiUmghain , it was 
only on his part procuring some still better preferment foi 
the present incumbent, and on Butler’s, that he should take 
orders according to the English chuicli, to which he could 
not conceive a possibility of his making objection, and then 
he had them residing under his wing No doubt, there 
pain in seeing Mrs Butler, acquainted, as he knew her to be 
with the fuU truth of his evil history — But then her silence, 
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though he had no reason to complain of her mdiscreUon 
hithtrtOj was still more absolutely ensured Tt would keep 
his ladyj alsOj both in good temper and in mote sub3ection, 
for she was sometimes troublesome to him, by m»jsting on 
remaining m town when he desired to retire to the country, 
alleging the total want of society at Willingham “ Madam, 
your sister is there/’ would, he thought, lie a suihcicnt anssver 
to this ready argument 

He sounded Butlex on this sub)ect, asking what he would 
think of £in English living of twelve huudicil pounds yearly, 
with the burden of affording his company now and then to 
a nciglibour whose health was not strong, or his spirits equal 
“ He might meet,” he said, “ occasionally, a very learned and 
atcomplished gentleman, who was m orders as a Catholic 
pnest, but he hoped that would be no msui mountable oi' 
jcrtion to a man of his liberality of sentiment VVhat,” he 
said, '* would ^^r Butler think of as .in answer, if the oSci 
should be made to him’ ” 

“ Simply that I could not accept of it," sawl Mr Butler " I 
have no mind to enter into the various debates between the 
churches , but I was brought up m mine own, have rcreiveil 
her ordination, am satisfied of the truth of her doctrines, and 
will die under the bAutver I have enlisted to ’ 

“What may be the value of jour preferment?” said Sir 
George Staunton, “ unless I am asking an indiscreet question ” 

“ Biobably one hundred a year, one year with anotlier, 
besides my glebe and pasture-ground." 

“ And you scruple to exchange that for twelve hunched 
a year, without alleging any damning difference of doctrine 
betwixt the two Churches of England and Scotland?” 

“On that, sir, I have reserved my judgment, there may 
be much gone], and there are certainly saving means in both, 
but every man must act according to his own lights I hope 
1 have done, and am in the course of doing, my Master’s 
work m this Highland parish , and it would ill become me, 
(or the s''ke of 'uerc, *^0 'cave my sheep in the wvlde’-pess 
But, even m the icmpoial view which you have taken of the 
matter, bir George, this hundred pounds a year of stipend 
hath fed and clothed us, and left us nothing to wish for, my 
father-m-law's succession, and other circumstances, have added 
a small estate of about twice as much more, and how we are 
to dispose of It I do not know — So I leave it to you, sir, to 
think if 1 were wise, not having the ^?^5h or opportunity nf 
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Spending ihree hundred a year, to covet the posbcsbion of four 
limes that sum *' 

“This IS i)hi]osophy," said Sir George, “I have heard of 
It, but I nevei saw it before ” 

"It IS common sense,” replied Butler, "which accords with 
philosophy and religion more frequently than pedants or zealots 
aie apt to admit " 

Sir George turned the subject, and did not again resume 
It Although they travelled in Sir George's chariot, he seemed 
so much fatigued with the motion, that it was nccessaiy for 
him to remain for a day at a small town called Mid Calder, 
which was their first stage fiom Edinburgh Gl.isguw occupied 
another da>, so slow were their motions 

They travelled on to Uumbarlon, where they bad resolved 
to leave the equipage, and to hire a boat to take them to the 
shores tvear the Manse, as the Gaie Loch lay betwixt them 
and that point, besides the impossibility of travelling in that 
district with whecl-caniages Sir George’s valel, a man of 
trust, accompanied them, as also a footman , the grooms weie 
loft with the carnage Just as this arrangement was com 
pleted, which was about four o’clock m ihe afiernoun, an 
express ainved from Sir George's agent in Edinburgh, with 
a packet, which he opened and read with great attention, 
appearing much mteresled and agitated by the contents 
Ihe packet had been despatched very soon after their leaving 
Edinburgh, but the messenger had missed the travellers by 
passing through Mid Calder in the night, and overshot his 
ctraud by getting to Roseneath before them lie svas nov 
on his return, after having waited moie than four-and iwent> 
hours Sir George Staunton instantly wrote back an answer, 
and, rewarding the messenger liberally, desired him not to 
sleep till he placed it in his agent's hands. 

At length they embarked in the boat, which had waited foi 
them some time During their voyage, which was slow, for 
they were obliged to row the whole way, and often against the 
tide, Sir George Staunton''s inqumcs ran cmefTy on the subject 
of the Highland banditti who Imd infested that country since 
the year 1745. Butler informed him, that many of them were 
not native Highlanders, but gipsies, tinkers, and other men of 
desperate fortunes, who had taken advantage of the confusion 
introduced by the civjI war, the general discontent of the 
mountaineers, and the unsettled state of police, to practise 
tlieir plundering trade with moie audacit) Sir Geuige next 
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inquired into their lives, their habits, whether the violences 
which they committed were not sometimes atoned for by acts 
of generosity, and whether they did not possess the virtues, as 
well as the vices, of savage tnbes? 

Butler answered, that certainly they did sometimes show 
sparks of generosity, of which even the worst class of male- 
factors are seldom utterly divested, but that their evil pro 
pensities were certain and regular principles of action, while 
any occasional burst of virtuous feeling was only a transient 
impulse not to be reckoned upon, and excited probably by 
some singular and unusual concatenation of circumstances. In 
discussing these inquiries, which Sir George pursued with an 
apparent eagerness that rather surprised Butler, the latter 
chanced to mention the name of Donacha Dhu na Dunaigh, 
with which the reader is already acquainted Sir George 
caught the sound up eagerly, and as if it conveyed particular 
interest to his ear He made the most minute mquines con 
cemmg the man whom he mentioned, the number of liis 
gang, and even the appearance of those who belonged to it 
Upon these points Butter could give little answer The man 
had a name among the lower class, but his exploits were con 
siderably exaggerated , he had always one or two fellows with 
him, but never aspired to the command of above three or 
four. In short, he knew little about him, and the small 
acquaintance he had, had by no means inclined him to desire 
more 

" Nevertheless, I should like to see him some of these 
days 

“That would be a dangerous meeting, Sir George, unless 
you mean we are to see him receive his deserts from the law, 
and then it were a melancholy one ” 

“Use every man according to his deserts, Mr. Butler, and 
who shall escape whipping? But I am talking riddles to 
you I will explain them more fully to you when I have 
spokeri over the subject with Lady Staunton — Pull away, my 
be added, addressing bimseU to the rowers , '* the 
clouds thieateTi us with a storm “ 

In fact, the dead and heavy closeness of the air, the huge piles 
of clouds which assembled m the western hori/on, and glowed 
like a furnace under the influence of the setting sun — that 
awful stillness in which nature seems to expect the thunder- 
burst, ns a condemned soldier waits for the platoon-flre which 
IS to stretch him on the earth, all betokened a speedy storm 
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Large broad drops fell from time to time, and induced the 
gentlemen to assume the boat cloaks , but the ram again 
ceased, and the oppressive heal, so unusual in Scotland in the 
end of May, inclined them to throw them aside “ There is 
something solemn in this delay of the storm,” said Sir George, 
“itscema as if it suspended its peal till it solemnised some 
important event in the world below ” 

“Alas I” replied Butler, “what arc we, that the laws of 
nature should correspond m their march with oui ephemeral 
deeds or sufferings? The clouds will burst when surcharged 
with the electric fluid, whether a goat is falling at that nistanl 
from the cliffs of Arran, or a hero expiring on the field of 
bittle he has won *' 

“The mmd delights to deem it ollierwise, ' said Sir George 
Staunton , “ and to dwell on the fate of humanity as on that 
which IS the prime central movement of the mighty machine 
We love not to think that we shall mix with the ages that 
have gone before us, as these broad black raindrops mingle 
with the waste of waters, making a Iriflmg and momentary 
eddy, and are then lost for ever ” 

''For tver I — we are not — we cannot be lost for ever,” said 
Butler, looking upward, “death is to us change, not con 
summation, and the commencement of a new existence, 
corresponding m character to the deeds which we have done 
m the body " 

While they agitated these grave sub3ects, to which the 
solemnity of the approaching storm naturally led them, their 
vojage threatened to be more tedious than they expected, for 
gusts of wind, which rose and fell with sudden impetuosity, 
swept the bosom of the firth, and impeded the efforts of the 
rowers They had now only to double a small headland, in 
order to get to the proper landing place in the mouth of the 
little river , but m the state of the weather, and the boat being 
heavy, this was like to be a work of time, and in the mean 
while they must necessarily be exposed to the storm 
“Could we not land on this side of the headland," asked 
Sir George, “ and so gain some shelter?'* 

Butler knew of no landing place, at least none affording a 
convenient or even practicable passage up the rocks which 
surrounded the shore 

“Think again,” said Sir George Staunton, “ the storm will 
soon be violent " 

“Hout, ay,’ said one of the boatmen, “ there’s the Caird’s 
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Cove, but we dinna tfll the minister about it, and I am r\o 
sure if I can steer the boat to it, the bay is sae fu’ o’ shoals 
and Slink rocks ’* 

"Try,” said Sir George, “and I will give you half-a-gumea ” 

T he old fellow took the helm, and observed, " that if they 
rould get in, there was a steep path up from the beach, aiul 
iialf-an hour’s walk from thence to the Manse ” 

"Are you sure you know the way?” said Butler to the old 
m m 

"I maybe kend it a wte better fifteen years syne, when 
Ihindie Wihnn was in the firth wi' his clean ganging lugger 
I mind IHnclie had a wild young Enghsher wi’ him, that they 
ta’d ” 

“ If you chatter so much,” said Sir George Staunton, “ you 
will have the boat on the Grindstone — bring that white lock 
m a line with the steeple" 

" By G — said the veteran, staring, “ I think your honour 
kens the bay as weel as me — Your honoui's nose has been on 
the Grindatane ere now, I'm thmkir^ ” 

As they spoke thus, they approached the little cove, which, 
concealed behind crags, and defended on every point by 
shalloirs and sunken rocks, could scarce be discovered or 
approached, except by those intimate with the navigation 
An old shattered boat was already drawn up on the beach 
within the cove, close beneath the trees, and with precautions 
for concealment 

Upon observing this vessel, Butler remarked to his com- 
panion, " It IS impossible for you to conceive, Sir George, the 
di/hciilty I have had with my poor people, m teaching them 
the guilt and the danger of this contraband trade — yet they 
have perpetually before their eyes all Us dangerous conae- 
quenccs I do not know anything that more effectually 
(iepraves and ruins their moral and religious principles " 

Sir George forced himself to say something m a low voice, 
about the spirit of adventure natural to youth, and that 
iinquestionabiy many would become wiser as thoy giew 
older 

"Too seldom, sir,*' replied Butler “If they have be^n 
docply engaged, and especially if they have mingled in the 
scenes of violence and blood to which their occupation 
uaturatly leatls, I have observed, that, sooner or later, they 
come to an evil end Experionce, as well as Scripture, 
teaches us, Sir George, that mischief shall hunt the violent 
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man, and that the bloodthirsty man shall not live half hij, 
da'js — But take my arm to ht.lp you ashore” 

Sir George needed assistance, tor he w.t3 contrasting in 
lus aliered thought the different feelings of tnmd and fraicc 
willi which he had formerly frequented the same place As 
they landed, a low growl o/ thunder was heard at a distance 
“'lhat IS ominous, Mr Butler,” said Sir George 
" InioHuti i(Bvuw — it is ominous of good, then,” ansueied 
Butler, smiling 

The boatmen were ordered to make the best of thr ir way 
round the headland to the ordinary landting-iAacc, the two 
gentlemen, followed by their sci vant, sought their way by a 
blind nnd tangled path, through a close copsewood to lh(' 
Manse of Knoclctailitie, where their arrival was anxiously 
expected 

The sisters m vain had expected their husbands’ return on 
the preceding day, which was that appointed by Sir Geoigo’s 
letter The delay of the travellers at Calder had occasioned 
tins breach of appointment The inhabitants of the Manse 
began even to doubt whether they would arrive on the present 
day I^dy Staunton felt this hope of delay as a brief reprieve , 
(or she dreaded the pangs which her husband’s pnde must 
undergo at meeting with a sister-m law, to whom the whole of 
his unhappy and dishonourable history was loo well known 
She knew, whatever force or constraint he might put upon his 
feelings in public, that she herself must be doomed to see 
them display tliemselves m full vehemence m secret, — con- 
sume his health, destroy his temper, and render him at once 
an object of dread and compasMon Again and again she 
cautioned Jeanie to display no tokens of recognition, but to 
lecewe him as a perfect stranger, — and again and again 
Jeanie renewed her promise to comply with her wishes 
Jaanie herself could not fail to bestow an anxious thought 
on the awkwardness of the approaching meeting , but lu'r 
conscience was ungalled- — ^and then she was cumbtred with 
many household cares of an unusual nature, which, joined to 
the anxious wish once more to see Butler, after an absence 
of unusual length, made her extremely desirous that the 
travellers should arrive as soon as possible And — why 

should I disguise the truth? — ever and anon a thought stole 
across her mind that her gala dinner had now been postponed 
for two days j and how few of the dishes, after every art of her 
simple dutstne had been exerted to dress them, could with atiy 
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credit or propriety appear again upon tUa third ; and whrti 
was she to do with the rest? — Upon this last subject she 
lias sa\ed the trouble of farther deliberation, by the sudden 
appearance of the Captain at the head of half a-dozen stout 
fellows, dressed and armed m the Highland fashion 

“ Goot morrow morning to ye, Leddy Staunton, and 1 hope 
I hac the pleasure to see ye weel — And goot-morrow to you, 
goot Mrs Putler — I do peg you will^oider some victuals and 
ale and prandy for tlie lads, for we nae peen out on firth and 
moor since afore daylight, and a’ to no purpose neither — 
Cot tarn ' ” 

So saying, he sate down, pushed back his brigadier wig, 
and wiped his head with an air of easy importance , totally 
regardless of the look of well-bred astonishment by which 
t^dy Staunton endeavoured to make him comprehend that 
he was assuming loo great a liberty 

“ It 15 some comfort, when one has had a sair tussell," con 
tmued the Captain, addressing lAdy Staunton, with an aic of 
gallantry, "that it is in a fair leddy’s service, or in the service 
of a gentleman whilk has a fair leddy, whilk is the same thing, 
since serving the husband is serving the wife, as Mrs. Putler 
does very weel know " 

“ Really, sir,” said I-ady Staunton, " as you seem to mtend 
this compliment for roe, 1 am at a loss to know what interest 
Sir George or I can have m your movements this morning ” 

0 Cot tarn 1 — this is loo cruel, my leddy — as if it was not 
py special express from his Grace's honourable agent and 
commissioner at Edinburgh, with a warrant conform, that 
I was to seek for and apprehend Donacha dhu na Dunaigh, 
and pring him pefor© myself and Sir George Staunton, that 
he may have his deserts, that is to say, the gallows, whilk he 
has doubtless deserved, py pemg the means of fnghtemiig 
your leddyship, as wed as for something of less importance " 
"Frightening me?” said her ladyship, "why, I never 
wiote to Sir George about my alarm at the waterfall " 
"Then he must have heard it otherwise, for what else can 
give him sic an earnest tesire to see this rapscallion, that 
1 maun ripe the haill mosses and muirs in the country for 
him, os if I were to get something for finding him, when the 
pest o’t might pe a pall through my prams ? " 

" Can It be really true, that it is on Sir George’s account 
that you have been attempting to apprehend this fellow ? ” 

" Py Cot, it IS for no other cause that I know than his 
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honour’s pleasure, for the creature might hae gone on in 
a decent quiet way for me, sac lang as he respectit the Duke’s 
pounds — put reason goot he suld be taen, and hangil to pool, 
if it may pleasure ony honourable shentleman that is the 
Duke’s friend — Sae I got the express over night, and I caused 
warn half a score of pretty lads, and was up in the morning 
nefore the sun, and I girr’d the lads take iheir kilts and short 
coats ” 

'•1 wonder you did that, Captain,” said Mrs Butler, 
"when you know the Act of Parliament against wearing the 
Highland dress ” 

" Ilout, tout, ne'er fash your thumb, Mrs Putler 1 he 
law IS put twa three years auld yet, and is ower young to hae 
come our length , and pesides, how is the lads to climb the 
praes wi’ thae tamn’d breekens on them? It makeb me sick 
to see them Put ony how, I thought T kend Donacha’s 
haunts gey and weel, and I was at the place where he had 
rested yestreen , for I saw the leaves the limmers had lam on, 
and the ashes of them, by the same token there was a pit 
greeshoch puming yet I am thinking they got some word 
out o' the island what was intended — I sought every glen and 
cleuch, as if I had been deerstalking, but teil a waufT of his 
coat tail could I see — Cot tarn 1 ’ 

'‘tie’ll be away down the huh to Cowal,” said David, 
and Reuben, who had been out early that morning a nutting, 
observed, “That he had seen a boat making for the Caird's 
Cove," a place well known to the boys, though their less 
adventurous father was ignorant of its existence 

“Py Cot,” said Duncan, “then 1 wiU stay here no longer 
than to trmk this very horn of prandy and water, for it is very 
possible they will pe in the wood Donacha’s a clever fellow, 
and maybe thinks it pest to sit next the chimley when the lum 
reeks He thought naebody would look for him sae near 
hand 1 I peg your leddyship will excuse my aprupt depaiture, 
as I will return forthwith, and I will either pnng you Donacha 
m life, or else his head, whilk 1 dare lo say will be as satis 
factory And I hope to pass a pleasant evening wilh your 
leddyship, and I hope to have mine revenges on Mr Putler 
at packgammon, for the four pennies whilk he won, for he 
will pe surely at home soon, or else he will have a wet journey, 
seeing It IS apout to pe a scud ” 

Thus saying, with many scrapes and bows, and apologies 
(or leaving them, which were very readily received, and 
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roitfiated assurances of his speedy ictum (of the smcenly 
whereof Mrs Butler entertamed no doubt, so long as her best 
gicybcard of brandy was upon duty), Duncan left the Manse, 
collected his followeis, and began to scour the close and 
entani/lcd wood which lay between the little glen and the 
Can d’b Cove David, who was a lavounle with the Captain, 
on account of his spiiil and couiage, took the opportuniiy of 
Chcaning, to attend the investigations of that great man 


CHAPTER LIl 

■ 1 did sciul /of thee 

Th-tt lalbols fitme might l>eu> thee revived 
W Ian iipless ago and weak uimlile limiK 
Shi/Old Inna U>> lathet to h>« dtoop'na chsix 
itui— O millgnaut anU III hudnif stai'i— 

J fst h'ut e/Htnry the 'sivth 

Du^CA.N and lua party had not proceeded very far in Uk 
direction of the Caird’s Cove before they heard a shot, which 
was quiclJy foUow'cd by one or two others “ Some lainn’d 
Viliam!) among the roedeer,” said Duncan , " look sharp out, 
iadb ” 

Ihe chsh of swords was next heard, and Duncan and 
his myrmidons, hastening to the spot, found Butler and Sir 
George Staunton's servant m the hands of four ruffians Sir 
George lumself lay stretched on the ground, with his drawn 
sword m his hand Duncan, who was as brave as a hon, 
instantly fired his pistol at the leader of the band, unsheathed 
his swora, cried out to his men, Claymore I and run his 
wcijioii through the body of the fellow whom he had pre 
vioukly wounded, who was no other than Donacha dhu na 
Dunaigh lumself The other banditti were speedily over 
powered, excepting one young lad, who made wonderful 
Co’- K'w ye.'”’", v’\cL via.w wA “yicvwcii wth 

difficulty 

Butler, so soon as he was liberated from the ruffians, ran to 
raise hii George Staunton, but life had wholly left him 

“A creal mislortune,” said Duncan, “I think it will pe 
pcsl that I go forward to intimate it to the coot leddy — 
iavie, my dear, you hae smelled pouther for the first tune 
this day — take my sword and hack off Donacha's head, wliilk 
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Will pe coot practice for you against the time you may wish to 
do the hamc kindness to a living shentleman — or liould, as 
your father does not approve, you may leave it alone, ns he 
will pe a greater object of satisfaction to Lcddy Staunton to 
see him entire, and I hope she will do me the credit to 
pelieve that I can afengr a shentleman’s plood fery speedily 
and well " 

Such was the observation of a man too much accustomuJ 
to the ancient state of manners m the Highlands, to look upon 
the issue of such a skirmish as anything worthy of wonder tjj 
emotion 

We will not attempt to desenbe the very contrary eflect 
which the unexpected disaster produced upon Lady Staunton, 
when the bloody corpse of her husband was brought to the 
house, where she expected to meet him alive and well All 
was forgotten, but that he was the lover of her youth , and 
whatever were his faults to the world, that he had towards her 
exhibited only those that arose from the inequality of spirits 
and temper, incident to a situation of unparalleled ditficiiUy 
In the vivacity of her grief she gave way to all the natural 
irritability of hor temper, shriek followed shriek, and swoon 
succeeded swoon It required all Jearue’s watchful affection 
to prevent her from making known, in these paroxysms of 
affliction, much which it was of the highest importance that 
she should keep secret 

At length silence and exhaustion succeeded to frenzy, and 
Jeante stole out to tike counsel with her husband, and to 
exhort him to anticipate the Captain’s interference, by taking 
possession m Lady Staunton's name, of the private papers of 
her deceased husband To the utter astonishment of Butler, 
she now, for the first time, explained the relation betwixt 
herself and Lady Staunton, which authorised, nay, demanded, 
that he should prevent any stranger from being unnecessarily 
made acquainted with her family affairs It was in such a 
crisis that Jeame’s active and undaunted habits of virtuous 
exertion were inast canspicaous While the Citpts>n’i eiten- 
tion was still engaged by a prolonged refreshment, and a very 
tedious examination, m Gaelic and English, of all the prisoners, 
and every other witness of the fatal transaction, she had the 
body of her brother*in law undressed and properly disposed — 
It then appeared, from the crucifix, the beads, and the shirt 
of hair which he wore next his person, that his sense of guilt 
had induced him to receive the dogmata of a religion, which 
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preiendSj b) the maceration of the body, to expiate the crimes 
of the soul In the packet of papers, TThich the express had 
brought to Sir George Staunton from Edinburgh, and which 
Butler, authorised by hia connection with the deceased, did 
not scruple to exan^me, he found new and astotuslnng in 
telligcncc, which gave him reason to thank God he had taken 
th U me isure 

Ritclifle, to whom all sorts of misdeeds and inisdoeis were 
familnr, instigated by the promised reward, soon found him 
self in a condition Lo trace the infant of these unhappy parents 
Ihenonnn to whom Meg Murdockson had sold that most 
unfortunate child, had made it the companion of her wander 
mgs and her beggary, until he was about seven or eight years 
old, alien, as Ratcliffe learned from a companion of liers 
then m the Correction House of Edinburgh, she sold him in 
her turn to Donacha dbu na Punaigh This man, to whom 
no act of mischief was unknown, was occasionally an agent 
m a horrible trade then earned on betwixt Scotland and 
America, for supplying the plantations with servants, by means 
of ktdnoppmg, as it was termed, both men and women, but 
^.specially children under age Here Ratcli/Te lost sight of 
the bo) , but had no doubt but Donacha Dhu could give an 
account of him The gentleman of the law, so often men 
tioned, despatched therefore an express, with a letter to Sir 
George Staunton, and another covering a warrant for appre 
liension of Donacha, with instructions lo the Captain of 
Knockclunder to exert his utmost energy for that puipose 

Possessed of this information, and with a mind agitated by 
the most gloomy apprehensions, Butler now joined the Cap- 
tain, and obtained from him with some dilhculty a sight of 
the examinations These, with a few questions to the elder 
of the prisoners, soon confirmed the most dreadful of Butler’s 
anticipations We give the heads of the infoim'vlion, without 
descending into minute details 

Donacha Dhu had indeed purchased Effie’s unhappy child, 
with the purpose of scVhng it to the American traders, whom 
he had been in the habit of suppl}ing with human Besh But 
no opportunity occurred for some time , and the boy, who 
was known by the name of "The Whistler," made some 
impression on the heart and affections even of this rude 
savage, peril ips because he saw in him Bashes of a spirit as 
fierce and vindictive as his own When Donacha struck or 
threatened him — a very common occurrence — he did not 
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answer with complaints and entreaties like other children, 
but with oaths and efforts at revenge — he had all the wild 
merit, too, by which Woggarwolfe's arrow-bearing page won 
the hard heart of his master 

Like a wild cub. rear d at tbe ruffian s feet, 

He could say biting |esls, bold ditties sing, 

And qii'iff his foaming bumper at the bo^rd, 

With all the mockery of a liiile man ^ 

In short, as Donacha Dhu said, the Whistler was a born 
imp of Satan, and iherefore he should never leave him Ac- 
cordingly, from his eleventh year forward, he was one of the 
band, and often engaged in acts of violence The last of 
these was more immediately occasioned by the researches 
which the Whistler's real father made after him whom he had 
been taught to consider as such. Donacha Dhu’s feats had 
been for some time excited by the strength of the means 
which began now to be employed against persons of his 
description He was sensible he existed only by the pre- 
carious indulgence of his namesake, Duncan of Knockdiinder, 
wlio was used to boast that he could put him down or string 
him up when ho had a mmd He resolved to leave the king- 
dom by means of one of those sloops which were engaged m 
the traffic of his old kidnapping fnends, and which was about 
to sail for America, but he was desirous first to strike a bold 
stroke 

The ruffian’s cupidity was excited by the intelligence, that 
a wealthy Englishman was commg to the Manse — he had 
neither forgotten the Whistler’s report of the gold he had 
seen m Lady Staunton's purse, nor his old vow of revenge 
against the minister, and, to bring the whole to a point, lie 
conceived the hope of appropriating the money, which, ac- 
cording to the general report of the country, the minister was 
to bring from Edinburgh to pay for his new purchase While 
he was considering how he might best accomplish his purpose, 
he received the intelligence from one quarter, that the vessel 
in which he proposed to sail was to sail immediately from 
Greenock; from another, that the minister and a rich English 
lord, with a great many thousand pounds, were expected the 
next evening at the Manse, and from a third, that he must 
consult his safety by leaving his ordinary haunts as soon as 
possible, for that the Captain had ordered out a party to 
^ Elbwald 
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scour the glens for him at break of day Donacln laid his 
plans with promptitude and decision He embarked Mith the 
Whistler and two others ol his band (whom, by-thc'bye, he 
nifant to sell to the kidnappers), and set sail for the Caird’s 
Cove lie intended to lurk till night-fall in the wood adjoin- 
ing to thia place, which he thought was too near the Imbitation 
of men to excite the suspicion of Duncan Knock, then break 
into Ilullcr’s peaceful habiialion, and flesh at once his appetite 
foj plunder and revenge VVhen his villainy was accomplished, 
Ills boat was to convey him to the vessel, which, according to 
previous agreement with the master, was instantly to set sail 
This desperate design would probably have succeeded, but 
for the ruffians being discovered in their lurking-place by Sir 
George Snunton and lUiller, in ibeir accidental walk from 
the Caird’s Cove towards the Manse Finding himself de 
tected, and at the same time observing that tiie servant earned 
a casket, or strong-box, Donacha conceived that both liis 
pnze and his victims were within his powei, and attacked the 
travellers Vritliout hesitation Shots were flred and swords 
drawn on both sides, Sir George Staunton offered the bravest 
resistance, till he fell, as there was too much reason to believe, 
by the hand of a son, so long sought, and now at length so 
unhappily met 

While Butler was Iialf-stunned with this intelligence, the 
hoarse voice of Knockdunder added to his consternation 

“ 1 will take the liperty to lake down the pell ropes, Mr 
Putler, as I must pe taking oidec to hang these idle people 
up to monow morning, to teach them more consideration in 
their doings in future" 

Butler entreated him to remember the act abolishing the 
heritable jurisdictions, and that he ought to send them to 
Glasgow or Invecary, to be tried by the Circuit Duncan 
scorned the proposal 

“ The Jurisdiction Act," he said, “had nothing to do pul 
with the rebels, and specially not with Argyle's country, and 
he would hang the men up all three m one row before cool 
I.eddy Staunton's windows, which would be a creat comfort 
CO her in the morning to see that the copt gentleman, her 
husband, had been suitably afenged ” 

And the utmost length that Butler's most earnest entreaties 
could prevail was, that he would reserve “ the twa pig carles 
for the Cucujt, but as for him they ca'd the Fustier, he should 
try how ha could fustle in a sw'inging tow, for it suldna be 
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said that a shentleman, fnend to the Duke, was killed in his 
country, and his people dtdna take at least twa lives for ane ” 
Butler entreated him to spare the victim for his soul's sake 
But Knockdunder answered, “ that the soul of such a scum 
had been long the tefil’s property, and that, Cot tarn 1 he was 
determined to gif the lefil his due " 

All persuasion was in vain, and Duncan issued liis mandate 
for execution on the succeeding morning The child of guilt 
and misery was sepaiated from hia companions, strongly 
pinioned, and committed to a separate room, of which the 
Captam kept the key 

In the silence of the night, however, Mrs Butler arose, 
resolved, if possible, to avert, at least to delay, the fate which 
hung over her nephew, especially if, upon conversing witli him, 
she should see any hope of his being brought to better temper 
She had a master-key that opened every lock m the house , 
and at midnight, when all was still, she stood before the eyes 
of the astonished young savage, as, hard bound with coid&, 
he lay, like a sheep designed for slaughter, upon a quantity 
ol the refuse of flax which filled a comer in the apartment 
Amid features sunburnt, tawny, grimed with dirt, and obscured 
by his shaggy hair of a rusted black colour, Jeanie tried in 
vain to trace the likeness of either of his very handsome parents 
Yet how could she refuse compassion to a creature so young 
and so wretched,— so much more wretched than even he him- 
self could be aware of, since the murder he had too probably 
committed with his own hand, but in which he had at any 
rate participated, was in fact a parricide She placed food on 
a table near him, raised him, and slacked the cords on his 
arms, so as to permit him to feed himself He stretched out 
his hands, still smeared witli blood, perhaps tliat of his father, 
and he ate voraciously and in silence 

“What IS your first name?” said Jeanie, by way of opening 
the conversation. 

“ The Whistler ” 

“But your Christian name, by which you were bap- 
tized?” 

“I never was baptized that I know of — I have no other 
name than the Whistler.” 

“Poor unhappy abandoned ladl" said Jeanie “tVliat 
would ye do if you could escape from this place, and the 
death you are to die to morrow morning ? ” 

“Join wi’ Rob Roy, or wi' Se^eant More Cameron ” (noted 
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freebooters at that time), “and revenge Donacha’s death on 
all and sundry " 

“O ye unhappy boy” said Jeame, "do ye ken what will 
come o' yc when ye die ? ” 

" I shall neither feel cauld nor hunger more," said the youth 
doggedly 

" To let him be execute in this dreadful state of mind 
would be to destroy batlh body and soul^and to let him 
gang I dare not — what will be done? — But he is my sister’s 
son — my own nephew — our flesh and blood — and his hands 
and feet are yerked as tight as cords can be drawn. — Whistler 
do the cords hurt you?” 

"Very much " 

"But, if I were to slacken them, you would harm me?" 

" No, I would not — you nevei harmed me or mine,” 

There may be good m him yet, thought Jeame, I will try 
fiir play mth hrni. 

She cut Ins bonds — he stood upright, looked round with 
a laugh of wild exultation, clapped hn hands together, and 
sprung from the ground, as if in transport on finding himself 
at liberty He looked so wild, that Jeame trembled at what 
she had done 

" Let me out,” said the young savage 

" I wunna, unless you promise ” 

"Then I’ll make you glad to let us both out ” 

He seized the lighted candle and threw U among the flax, 
which was instantly in a flame Jeame screamed, and ran 
out of the room , the prisoner rushed past her, threw open 
a window in the passage, jumped into the garden, sprung over 
Its enclosure, bounded through the woods like a deer, and 
gained the sea-shore Meantime, the fire was extinguished, 
but the pnsoner was sought in vain As Jeame kept her 
own secret, the share she had m his escape was not dis- 
covered, but they learned his fate some time afterwards — it 
was as wild as Ins life had hitherto been 

Ihe anxious inquiries of Butler at length learned, that the 
youth had gamed the ship m which his master, Donacha, had 
designed tn embark. But the avancious shipmaster, inured 
by his evil trade to every species of treachery, and disappointed 
of the nch booty which Donacha had proposed to bring 
aboard, secured the person of the fugitive, and having trans- 
ported him to America, sold him as a slave, or indented 
servant, to a Virginian planter, far up the country When 
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these tidings-- reached JButlcr, lie sent over to America a 
sufficient sum to redeem the lad from slavery, with instruc 
tions that measures should be taken for improving his mind, 
restraining his evil propensities, and encouraging whatever 
good might appear in his character Ilut this aid came too 
late The young man had headed a conspiracy in \vliic.li Ins 
inhuman master was put to death, and had then fled to the 
next tribe of wild Indians He was never moie heaid of, 
and it may therefore be presumed that lie lived and died rafter 
the manner of that savage people, with whom his prt.v^ou^ 
habits had well flttcd bun to associate 

All hopes of the young man’s tcformation being now ended 
Mr and Mrs Butler thought it could serve no purpose to 
explain to Lady Staunton a history so full of horror She 
remained their guest more than a year, duung the greater pail 
of which period her grief was excessive In the latter months, 
it assumed the appearance of Ustlessness and low spirits, 
which the monotony ol her sister's quiet eslablisViment 
ailordcd no means of dissipating Effie, from her earliest 
youth, was never formed for a quiet low content far 
different from her sister, she required the dissipation of 
society to divert her sorrow, or enhance her joy She left 
the seclusion of KnockWrlitie with tears of sincere affection 
and after heaping its inmates with all she could think of that 
might be valuable m their eyes But she dtd leive it, and 
when the anguish of the parting was over, her departure was 
a relief to both sisters 

The family at the Manse of Knocktarhtie, in their own 
quiet happiness, heard of the well dowered and beautiful 
Lady Staunton resuming her place m the fashionable world 
They learned it by more substantial proofs, for Dawd received 
a commission, and as the military spirit of Bible Butler 
seemed to have revived m him, his good behaviour qualified 
the envy of five hundred young Highland cadets, “come of 
good houses,” who were astonished at the rapidity of his pro- 
motion Reuben followed the Jaw, and rose more slowly, yet 
surely Euphemia Butler, whose fortune, augmented by her 
aunt’s generosity, and added to her own beauty, rendeied her 
no small prize, married a Highland laird, who never asked 
the name of her grandfather, and was loaded on the occasion 
with presents from Lady Staunton, which made her the envy 
of all the beauties in Dumbarton and Argyle shires 

After blazing nearly ten years in the fashionable world, and 
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hiding, like many of her compeers, an aching heart with a gay 
demeanour after declining repeated offers of the mosi 
respectable kind for a second matrimonial engagement, Lady 
Staunton betrayed the inward wound by retiring to the Con 
tuicnt, and taking up her abode in the convent where she had 
received her education She never took the veil, but lived 
and died in severe seclusion, and m the practice of t)ie 
Roman Catholic religion, m all its formal observances, vigils, 
and austerities 

Jeanie had so much of her father's spirit as to sorrow 
bitterly for this apostaty, and Butler joined in her regret 
'* Yet any religion, however imperfect,” he said, “was better 
than cold scepticism, or the hurrying din of dissipation, 
which fills the eats of worldlings, until they care for none of 
these things ” 

Meanwhile, happy m each other, m the prosperity of their 
family, and the love and honour of all who knew them, this 
simple pair lived beloved, and died lamented 

Reader — This tale will not be told m vam, if it shall be 
found to illustrate the great truth, that guilt, though it may 
attain temporal splendour, can never confer real happiness, 
that the evil consequences of our crimes long survive their 
commission, and, like the ghosts of the murdered, for ever 
haunt the steps of the malefactor, and that the paths of 
Virtue, though seldom those of worldly greatness, are always 
those of pleasantness and peace. 

L'Envoy, by Jbdediah Cleishdotham 

Thus concludeih the Tale of “ The Heart of Mid Lothian," 
which hath filled mote pi^es than I opined The Heart of 
Mid-Lothian is now no more, or rather it is transferred to the 
extreme side of the city, even as the Sieur Jean Baptiste 
Poquelin hath it, in bis pleasant comedy called Lt Midean 
Alalgri Im, where the simulated doctor wittily rephetb to a 
charge, that he had placed the heart on the right side, instead 
of the left, “ Cela iioit auinfois ainst, mtus nous avo/is changi 
tout ceta ” Of which witty speech, if any reader shall demand 
the purport, I have only to respond, that I teach the Trench 
as well as the Classical tongues, at the easy rate of five 
shillings per quarter, as my advertisements are penodltallv 
making known to the public 
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Note 1 p. — TOLTtOOlH OF EolNttURC.H 

Tjiis: anc'cni roll^ootb of I'dinbiirgh* siiuated and descnlxd 'll} In tliD la i 
cbapier, was buili by the citizens in 1561, and destined for the nctoinnioddiion 
of Parlidmcnti as well as of the High Courts of Justice . and at the ssim, turn, 
for the ccinrinemenl of prt:>oners for debt, or on criminal charges bince the 
year 1640, when the pres' nt Parliament House was erected, the Tolbooth was 
occupied as a prison only Oloomy and dism U as it was (lie situation in Uie 
centre of the High Street rendered it so particularly well aired that wh' 11 ihe 
plague! lid waste Ibe city In 16)^, n afTecied none within these mehneboW pre 
cmcis The I olbooth was removed with Ihe mass of buildings in whiclut was 
Incorporated. In the autumn of the year 1817 At that time the kindness of bis 
old schoolfcllaw and friend, Koben Johnstone, Esquire, then Dean of Guild of 
the cwy, with the UUaral acquiescence ut the persona who bad contracted (ortite 
work, procured fur the author of Waverley the stones wblch composed the gate 
way, togotbei with the door, and its ) onderous fasteumgs which he employed 
III decorating the entrance of his kitslien court at Abbotsford " lo siii h 
base offlcet may wo return '* The application of these relics of the Heart 01 
Mid I etbian to serve as the postern gate to a court of modern offices, may be 
justly ridiculed as whimsical , but yet it is not without interest, that wi sie the 
gateway through which so much of the stormy politics of a rude age and (he 
vice and misery of liter uraes had found their passage, now occupied In the 
service of rural economy Last year, to complete the change a tom tit was 
pleased to build hei nest wlibin the lock of the Folbooih,— 1 strong temptation 
to have eommitted a sonnet, had the author, like Tony Lumpkin, been in a 
concatenation accordingly 

[l U worth mentioning, that an <ict of beneficence celeorated the dcmoUUon 
of the Heart of Mld-Lotnian A subscription, rahed and applied by the worthy 
Magistrate above mentioned, proctired the manumission of most of the unfor' 
titnate debtors confined in the old Jail, so that there were few or none cran^ 
ferred to the new place of eoufiiiemenl 

Note II p 106 — Carspharn John 

John Semple, called Carspharn John, liccause minister of the parish In Gnl 
loway so called, was a Ptesbytenan clergyman of singular piety and great zeal 
of whom Patrick Walker records the following passage ‘‘That nipht alter liis 
wife died, lie spent the whole ensuing night in prayer and medualion in his 
garden The next morning, one of Ins elders coming to see him, and laincnting 
his great loss and want of rest be repbed, — * 1 deciaie I hivenoi, ail niglil, bad 
one tbougbl of the death of my wife I hare licen so taken up In meditating 
ori heavenly things I have been this nigbt on the banks of Ulai plucking an 
zpple here and there ' ' — Walker s ftemarkaiU Panagst of the Life and 
death of hfr John iamflt 

Note in p 115 .— Peilr Walker 

This personage, whom tl would be base IngratUude in the author to pass 
ovci without some notice, wts by far the most zealous and faitliful collector 
and recorder of the actions and opinions of the Cameronmns He resided, 
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while stilloiitry, at the BrtsloPortor L^inburgh, but was by Ir-ide an Itlner 
\nt merchant or pedlar, which profession he seems to have exercised in Ireland 
asv/ell ns Britain He composed biographic4l notices of Alc'cander Peden, 
John faemple John Welwood and Richard Cameron, all mmistrrs of the 
Catiieionmn persuasion, to uhich the lost mentioned member gnve the name 

It IS from soch tracts ns these, written in the sense, feeling, and spirit of the 
met, and not from the sopbisticatcd narritives of a Hlcr peiiod, that the red 
characlir of the persecuted class is to be gathered Walker writes with a 
siinphciiy which sometimes slides into the burlesque and sometimes nitaius a 
tone of oimple pathos but always expressing the roost danng confulenca m his 
own correctnciis of cicidand seniimeiiis, sonieiimes with narrow minded and 
disgusting bigotry His turn for the marvellous was ibat of bis time and suct , 
hut there i<i Utile room W doubt hfs veracity concerning whatever he quotes na 
his own knowledge His small tracts now bniiga vciy high price, especislly 
the earlier and authentic editions 

The tirade dgainst dancing, pronounced by David Deans, Js, as intimated In 
the tcxl. partly borrowed from Peler Walker He notices, as a foul reproach 
upon the name of Richard Cameron, that Ins memory was vituperated • by 
pipers and fiddlers playing the Camcronlan niarcb--cnrml vain springs which 
loo maty piofcssors of reUgiott dance to , a practice unbecoming the profesbori 
of Clirishanu} to dance to an> spring, but somewhat more lo this whatever, 
he proceeds, " be the m my fuul blots recorded of the saints in Sci ipture, none 
of them is charged with tbis lesnlar hi of distmclion We find it has been 
praciix«d by the wicked and profane, as tbe dancing at that bnilisb, base action 
of the (-nlf making , and it had been good for that unhappy lavs, who danced 
off the head of ]ahu the Baptist, that sUe had been born a cupple, and never 
drawn a limb to ber Historians say, that her sin was wniicii upon her judg 
ment, who some time ibereafier was dancing upon the ice, and it broke, and 
snapt the bead olT her , her head danced above, and ber feet beneath 1 here 
Is ground to think and conclude, that when the world’s wickedness was great, 
dancing at their marriages was practised , but when the heavens above, and 
Ibeearih beneath, were let loose upon them witbthai overflowing flood, their 
mirth was soon staid , and w^ten (be Lord in holy justice rained fire and brim 
stone from heaven upon that wicked people and city bodom, enioyii^ fbl 
ness of bread and idleness, tbeir liddle-strings and hands went all in a i^me , 
and the whole people in thirty miles of length, and ten of breadth, as historians 
say, were all made to fry In their skins, and at the end, whoever are giving In 
marriages nnd dancing when all will go in a flame, they will quickly change 
their note 

“ I have often wondered tborow my life, bow any that ever knew what it was 
to bow a knee in earnest to pray, durst crook a bough to fyke and fling at a 
pipers and fiddlers springs I bless the Lord that ordered my lot so m my 
dancing days, that made (he fear of ibebloodyirope and bullets to my neck and 
head, ine pain of bools, thumikens, nnd irons, cold and hunger, wetness and 
weariness, tos(oplbelightne5sofn^bead,andtbe wantonness of my feet Wbai 
the never to be forgotten Man of God, John Knox, said to Queen Mary, when 
she gave him ibai sharp cballengOi which would sinke our mean spinteil, 
tongue-tacked ministers dumb, for bis giving public faithrul warning of the 
/longer of Xbr church and nation through her marrvln,g the Daimtaine ul 
Trance, when he left her bubbling tsnd greeting and came to an outer court, 
where bar Lady Mnilcs were fyking and dancing, be said, ' O biave ladies, a 
bra a world, if It would last, and beavun at the broder and I But f/a upon the 
knave Death, (hat will seize upon those bodies of yours , and where will all 
your fiddling and flinging be then?' Dancing being such a common evil, 
especially amongst young professors, that all the lovers of tbe Lord should 
hate, has caused me to insist the more upon it, especially that foolish spring 
the Caroeronlivn march I " — Lift and Death of thrufaifoui Worthus, 6‘f , 
y Piter Walktr, lanio, p 59 

It may here bs observed, that some of the milder class of Cnraeronians 
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made a dlsllrvcilon between the two sexes dancing separately, and allowed ol 
)l as 1 healthy and not unlawlui exercise, but when men and women mingled 
in sport It was then called fromuevoui danctng and considered ns a scmdal 
pus enoimity 

Note IV p ta8 — MusCHivt's CA.IRN 

Nicol Musebat s debaticheil and profligate wretch, having conceived a 
hatred againat Ws wfe, enteiert Into n conspiracy with another bruial bbertinr 
and gambler, named Campbell of Burnbank (repeatedly mentioned m Penny 
cuick s sailric-il poems of the lime) by which Campbell undeiloolt to clestco. 
the woman's chtncler, so as to enable Miischat, on false pretences, to obl-iln 
1 divorce from her The bnitAl devices to which these worthy accomplices 
resoitcil for that purpose hiving failed, they endeavoured 10 destroy her by ad 
ministering medicine of a dangeious kind, and in extraordinary quantities 
This purpose eUo failmj;, Nicol Muschal, or Muschcl, did finolly, on the 
lylhOciober lyao, carry his wife under cloud of night to the Kings Park, 
adjacent to what is called the Duke’s Walk, near Holyrood PalaLc, and there 
look her Ufa by cutting her throat almost quite through, and Inflicting other 
wounds He pleaded guilty to the indictment, for which he suirered death 
His associate, Campbell, vms sentenced to transportMlon for his share In the 
previous conspiracy See "MacLaurln s Criminal Coses,*' pp 64 and 738 
in memory and at (besame time execration of the deed, a taxnu or pile ol 
uones, long marked the spot It is now almost totally removed, In conse 
quenee of an alteration on the road in that place 


Note V p 154— Hangman, or Lockman 

Uckman, so called from the small quantity of meal (Seoilicc, lock) which be 
was entitled to take out of every boll exposed to market m the eliy In Edm 
burgb the duty has been very long commuted, but in Dumfries the flnlsber of 
the Taw still exercises, or did lately exercise bis privilege, ibe qnanliiy taken 
being regulated by a snail iron ladle, u bich be uses as the measure of his pei 
quisite The expression lock, for n small quantity of any readily divisible dry 
substance as corn, meal, flax or the like, Is still preserved, not only popularly,* 
but in a legal description, as the loi.k and/ow/en, or small quantity and band 
fill, pa) able In ihlrlage cases, as ui town multure 


Note VI. p 165 — The Fairy Boy of Leith 

This legend was in former editions InaccuralHy said to exist in Baxters 
" World of Spirits ' , but is in faU, to be found in " Pandiemonium or the 
Devil's Cloysier , being a further blow to Modern Sadduceism," by Richard 
Barton, Gentleman lamo, 1684 The work Is Inscnbed to Dr. Henry More 
The story is entitled, ‘ ' A remarkable passage of one named the Fairy Doy of 
Leith, In Scotland, given me by my worthy friend Captain George Burton, and 
attested under his hand , " and u as follows — 

' About fifteen years since, having business that detmned me for some limr 
In Lcltb, which Is near Fdenbm-ougb, In the kingdom of Scotland, 1 often met 
some of my accjiiainiancc at a certain house there, where we used to drink a 
glass of wine for our refection The woman which kept the house, was of 
honest repuincion amongst Ibe neighbours, which mndo me give the more 
attention to what she (old me one day about a Fairy Boy (as they called him] 
nlio lived about that town She had given me^so strange an account of him, 
that I desired her I might see him the first opportunity, which she promised , 
and not long after passing that way, she told me there was the F-ilry Boy but 
a little before I came by , and casting her eye hi(o the street, said, Look you, 
sir, yonder he Is at play with those other boys,’ and designing him to me I 
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went and by smooth words, and a piece of money, got bim to come into ilie 
bouse with me , where, In the presence of divers people, I demanded of him 
severil astrological questions, which be answered wub gieat subtility, and 
through all his discourse earned 1( with a cunning much beyond his years, 
which seemed not to exceed ten or eleven He seemed to make a motion like 
drumming upon the t'vble with hta fingers upon winch I asked him, wheilier 
he C'lutil bo'll *1 drum, to which be replied, ‘ Yes. sir, as well as any man in 
bcotl lihI , foi every Thursday night I beat all points to a sort of people that 
use to meet under yonder nlll (pointing to the great bill between Ldcn 
borougli ind Leith) ' How> boy,' quoifa I , ‘ wliat company have you there? 

— ‘ Iheie are sir, s\ld he, ‘a greit company both of men and women, and 
they nrc i nicrtnlncd uith many sorts of musick besides my drum , they have, 
besides plenty vaiiciy of meats and wine, and many limes we are cniried 
Into 1 ranee or Holland In n night, and return a^m , and n hi 1 st wc arc there, 
we enjoy all the pleosiiies the country doth nltord ’ I letnnnd d of him, how 
iVcy got under that htU? To which he replied ' that there were ci. grcil pair 
of gates (hat opened to them, though they were invisible to others, and (hat 
Within there iveie br'ive large rooms, oS well accommodated as most in bcot 
land ' 1 (hen asked him, how I should know what he said to be true? upon 
which he told itk! he v, ould read my fortune, saying I should have (wo wives, 
and dial he saw the Cacens of tbem suung on my shouldecs , that both would 
be very liamisoiiie women 

" As he was thus speaking, a wom'in of the neighbourhood, coming into 
the room, demanded of him wh*!! her fortune should he? He told hei that 
she had two Insiards before she was married , which put her in such a rage, 
that she *leslted not to hear the rest The woman of the house told mo that 
all (he people in Scotland could not keep him from the rendezvous on Iburs- 
diynighi, upon which, by promising him some more money, i got a promise 
of Dim to meet me at the same place, In the afternoon of the 1 hursday follow 
ing and so dismissed him at (ba( time The boy came again at the place 
and time appointed, and 1 had prevailed with some friends to continue wub 
me, if possible, to prevent his moving that night, he wis placed between us, 
and answered mtny questions without offering to go from us, until about 
eleven of the clock, he was got away unperceivcd of the company) hut \ 
suddenly missing him, hnsieu to the door, and took bold of bimi and so 
returfiru him into the same room we all watched him. and on a sudden he 
was again got out of the doors I followed him close, and he mnde a noise 
In the street ns if he bad been set upon , but from that time I could never sec 
him Guorgk BbHtOH 

NoteVll.p i66 . — Intercourse OF ehe Covenanters with 
THE Invisible World 

The gloomy, dangerous, and conMant wanderings of the persecuted sect of 
Caineronians, naturally led to their entertaining with peculiar credulity the 
belief, that they were sometimes persecuted, not only by the wrath of men, 
but by the secret wiles and open terrors of Satan In fact, a flood could not 
happen, a horse cast a shoe, or any other the most ordinary interruption 
thwart a minister s wish to ^form service at a particular spot than the 
accident was imputed (o (he Wmcdlaie agency of fiends The encounter of 
Alexander Peden with tire ^vil in the cave, and that of John Semple with 
the demon in the ford, arc given by Peiu Wilker, almost m the language of 
the text 

Note VIII p 171 — Chiid Murder 

The ScoUtsh Statute Book, anno 1690, chapter si, In consequence of the 
great Increase of the crime of child murder, both from the temptations to 
eommii the offence and the difficulty of dlscoverr, enacted a certain set of 
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presumptions, which, In the absence of direct proof (he jury were directed to 
receive as evidence of the cume having actually been committed The 
cireumsrnnces selected for this purpose were, that the woman should have 
concealed her silualion during the whole period of pregnancy, [hat she 
should not have called for help at her delivery , and that, combined with these 
grounds of suspicion, the cbild should be either found dead or be altogether 
missing Many persona suffered death during the last century under this 
severe act But during the author s memory a more lenient course was 
followed and the female aceusdd under the act, and conscious of no com 
peieni defence usually lodged a petition to the Court of Justiciary denying, 
For form's sake the tenor of the Indictment, but stating, that ns her good 
mme hid been destroyed by the charge, she was willing to submit to sentence 
of hanisbmcnl, to whkh the crown counsel usually consented This lenity 
In practice and the comparative infiequency of the criruL since the doom of 
public eLclesiBSiical penance has been generally dispensed with, have led to 
theibolllion of the statute of William and Mary, which is now repheed by 
another, Imposing banishment in those circumstances In wbicli the crmie was 
formerly capital This alteration took place in 1S03 


Note IX. p 198— CALUMNIATOR OF THE FAIR SEK 

The jouinal of Graves, a Bow Street ofilcer. despatched to Holland to obtain 
(he surrender of the unfortunate William Biodie, bears a reflection on tbe 
ladles somewhat like that pul in the mouth of the police officer ShaipiUaw 
It bid been found difflciilt to identify Ibe unhappy criminal, and, when a 
Scotch gentleman of respectability had seemed disposed to give evidence on 
(be point required, hia son in law, a cleigyman in Amsterdam, and his 
daugliier, were suspected by Graves to have used arguments with the witness 
to dissuade bim from giving bis testimony On wblim subject the journal of 
(be Bovi Street officer proceeds thus 

“ Saw then, a manifest reluctance in Mr . and bad no doubt the daughter 
and parson would endeavour to persuade him to decline troubling himsSf In 
the matter, but judged he could not go back from what be bad siud to Mr 
Rich — Nota Bsne. No muhte/but a twmuM or a fnett pi ir— here both " 


Note X p 208 — Sir William Dick of Braid 

This gentleman formed a striking example of the instability of human pros 
perity He was once the wealibiest man of fals time in Scotland, a merchant 
ban extensive Una of commerce, and a farmer of tbe public revenuL, mso 
much that, about Ld^o, he estimated Ins Coctuna at two hundred thousand 
pounds sterling Sir Wliham Dick was a zealous Covenanter , and In the 
memorable year 1641, he lent the Scottish Convention of Isslnles one hundred 
thousand merks at once, and (hereby enabled tbem to support and pay their 
army, which must otherwise have broken to pieces Ho -ifterwards advanced 
^20,000 for the service of King Charles during the usurpation , nnd havlnr', 
oy owning the royal cause, provoked tbe displeasure of tbe ruling party, he 
was fleeced of more money, amounting in all to /6s, 000 sterling 
Being In this manner reilueed to Indigence, ne went to London to try to 
recover some part of the sums which had been lent on government security 
Instead of receiving any satisfaction, Ihe Scottish Creesua was (brown Into 
prison, in which he died, iptb December 1655 It is said his death was 
hastened by the wnnt of common necessaries. But Ibis statemenl is some 
wbat exaggerated, if it be (rue, os is commonly said, that though he was not 
aupulled with bread, he had ^enty of pic crust, thence called ' ' Sir William 
Dick's necessity " 

*8 13-1 
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The changes of fortune are commemorated In a folio pamphlet entitled, 
"The lamentable state of the deceased Sir WUham Dick ' It contains several 
copper-plates, one representing Sir Wtiham on horseback, and attended with 
guards as I ord Piovost of Edinbuigh, superintending the unloading of one of 
his rich argosies A second exhibiting him as arrested, and in the hands of the 
bailiffs A Ibird presents him dead in prison Thctract Is esteemed highly 
vaiu'tble by collectors of prints The only copy 1 ever saw upon sale, was 
riled, al ^30 


Note XI y 213 — Melting at Talla-Linnsi 

This remarkable convocation took place upon isth June 1C82, and an 
account of Its confused nrui divlstvi. proceedings may be found 111 Michael 
Sliiclcls Faithful Conlcndlngs Displayed Glasgow, 1780, p 31 It affords a 
lingular and melancholy example how much a metaphysical and polemical 
spirit lind crept In amongst these unhappy sufferers, since, amid so many real 
injuries which they btd to ausialn, they were disposed to add dlsagrccmeni 
and disLiiiiun concerning the character and extent of such as were only 
imaginary 

Note XII p 259 — Doomsfer, or Dempstfr, of Court 

The name of (Ills ofReer 13 equivalent to the pronouncer of doom or sen 
t^nce 111 this comprehensive sense, (he Judges of the Isle of Man were call^ 
Dempsters Uui in Scotland the word was long resinclcd to the designation 
of an ofUcial person, whose duty it was to recite the sentence after It bad been 

E ronaunced by tbe Court, and recorded by the clerk, on which occasion the 
•empsioi legalised it by the words of form, "And thts / pronounce /or dijorn ' 
For a lengih of years, the office, as mentioned in the text, was held tn com 
mendam with that of the executioner, for when this odious but necessary 
SlTiccr of justice received bis ^poinlment, he petitioned tbe Court of Jus 
ticiary to oe received as their Dempster, which was granted as a matter of 
course 

The production of the executioner In open court, and In presence of the 
wretched criminal, had something in It hideous and disgusiiiig to the more 
radned reelings of later times. Dm if an old tradition of the Parliament House 
of Edinburgh may be trusted, it was tbe following anecdote which occasioned 
ihc disuEC of tbe Dempsters office 

It chanced at one time that (he office of public execuiioner was vacant 
There was occasion foe some one to act as Dempster, and, considering ibe 
party who generally held tbe office, it is not wonderful that a locum Untat 
was bald to be found At length, one Ilumo, wbo bad been sentenced 10 
(ransportatlon, for an allempl to burn his own bouse, was induced to consent 
tbat he would pronounce the doom on this occasion. Dut when brought forlb 
to officiate. Instead of repeating the doom to (he criminal, Mr Hume addressed 
himsolf to tlicir lordships in a bitter complaint of tbe iiijuslica of his own 
sentence It was in vain that he was Interrupted, and reminded of the purpose 
for which be bad come hither, "1 ken what ye want of me weel enough," 
said the rdlaw, " ye want me to be your Dempster , but 1 am come to be 
none of your liempaler, 1 am come (o you, I,x)rd T— , and you, Lord L — , 
to ntiswor al ilia bar of another world for (he injustice you have done me 
in this ‘ In short, Hume bad only made a pretext of complying with the 
proposal, in order (0 have an opportunity of reviling ibe Judges lo their faces, 
or giving them, in (he phrase of his country, a s^an ' He was hurried oR 
amm the laughter of the audience, but the Indecorous scene which had taken 

S 'ace conlribuied (0 tbe alrohlkm of the oflice of Dempster. The sentence 
now read over by the clerk of court, and the formality of pronouncing 
doom Is aliogelher omitted 
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Nole XIII 


p 262 — John Dokf or AitGyi,E and 
Greenwich 


This nobleman was very dear to his eminti ~.i._ . 
his mililwy and political talents and grateful ^™the rcaa7*B7l 
Fixrucl .ho nghls of hi, oa,„o 00, S, w', 

(hin m the matter of the Porieous Mob when the 

violent nnil vindictive Bill for deelanng the Loid V^ost ® 

capable of bearing any piibho ofnee in future for Ldinburgh in 

which no one foresaw or inienupting the course ofTriot too'fo® mIH 
onduie oppositioii The same Bill mmle provision for pu 1 mg downlha c, ° 
gates and abolishing the city gwaid —rather a Hilwmlir. r the cuj 

them belter to keep the peace within burgh m future ^ enabling 

Ibo Duke of Argyle opposed this Bill as a cruel iinl,.«i i r 
Qrocei.<ling and an cneioatWeni upon theipnvilcgea’Df ihirn^i^h^ 't “I 
Scotland secured to them by the treaty of l/nlon in i i .u 
of that time said hfs Graced- the natL of Scotland wi hK^fh 
^s a free and itidepcndent people , and ns that treaty mv Lor,u hn 7 i » V* ^ 
guarantee for the due performance of Its articles biit iha ni!?!”® ° 

British Pirbament 'u would be both 

Honso agree .0 aiij. proeerrfinga llm have a teodeney roTni; “ ' ^ 

Lord flardwicke, ill reply to the Duke of Arnvin J . i i 
his Grace had taken up ilie affair m a party point of view to wliSTe nobU 
man replied In the spirited anguage quoted In tha laAi—t i.J,i u * i"° • 
rpeleghed The B,lf we, mucThfod.H „d ,he Sar c„„eSrS: 
disminlling tilt city and distending the Guard, were departed from flne 
of ^aooo was imposed on the city for the benefit of PorKsV w^dow She 
was comenled to accept three fourths of the sum. the pLic^ ?/ which 
Llosedthe tiaiisaction It is remarkable that ia our day the &s ram» at 
Ldinbufgb hftve had recourse to both those measures held in sKonw bv 
'^il' improvement of tbe city ^ 

^ ® ? notiLcd. In explanation of another cireumstantc mentioned 
111 the text tint Ihera is a tradition In Scotland, that George II whoss 
irascible temper Is said somcltmes to have hutried him into e^xp essme SI 
displeasure /or- du/aU. offered to tbe Duke of Argyle In aS?J aSnw 
sorne menace of this nature or. which he left (lie prlicnce In high dSa?n 
and with hit e ceremony bir Robert Walpole having met the Duke as he 
retired and learning the cause of bis resentment and discomposure, endea 
voured to reconcile him to what had happened by saying, " Such i 4 s h« 
Majesty s way, and that he often took such liberties with blmsclf without 
meaning any harm This did not mend matters in M Callummores eyes 
who replied, in great disdain. You will please to remember, Sir Robert the 
' "'.t ‘’> 1 "'“' J'™ •'"<* Anoihst frequent expression 

song— monarch. » alluded to In the old JacobKe 

The tire shall gel both hat aiul wig, 

As oft limes ibey re got a that 

Note XIV p 425 —Madge Wildfire 

In taking lea VC of the poor maniac the author may here observe, that the 
first conception of the character, though afterwards greatly altered, was taken 
from that of a person calling herself, nnd called b) others, Peckleas Fannir 
jwcak or feeble Fannie), who always (ravelled with a small (lock of sheep 
The following nccoiinl, furnished by the perseyecing kindness of Mr Tram, 
contains probably all tha( can now be known of her history, though many, 
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among whom Is the a.alhort may remember having heard of Eecklcss Fana'e 
in the days of their youth 

"My leisure hours," says Mr Irain, *' for some time past have been moitly 
spent in seaicbing fot parllcnlars ralatmg to the maniac catted Feckless 
Vannlei who travelled overall Scotland and England, between the years 1767 
and 1775, and i^hose history l^allogelhet so like a romance, that I liave been 
’ll all possible pains to collect every particular that can be found relative to 
her It] Oolloway or In Ayrshire 

" VVlieti Fcckles'i I annie appeared In Ayrshire, tor the first time, m the 
summtr of ryfig, she Miracled much notice, from Mng attended by twelve or 
lliiriLcn sheep who seemed all endued with faculties so much superior to the 
ordinary rict. of animals of the same species, as to excite universal astonish 
incut She had for each t different name, to which it answered when called 
hy Its mistress and noiild likewise obey in the most siirpnsing manner any 
comniatid she ihouEht proper to give When icavcllitig, she always walVcd 
in fionl of her flock, and they followed her closely behind When she lay 
down at night In the fields, for she would never enter into a bouse, they 
al.vnys disputed who should lie next to her, by which means she was kfpi 
warm, while she lay in the midst of them , when she attempted to rise from 
the ground, an old rain, whose name was Charlie, always claimed the sole 
right of assisting her, pushing any that siood In hia way aside, until ha 
arrived right before his misiressi he then bowed bis head nearly to tbe ground 
that she might lay her Lands on Ins hoins. which were very Urge , he then 
lifted her gently from the ground by raising his head If she chonuod lo leave 
her flock (veding as soon as they discovered she was gone, they all began (0 
bleat most piteously, and would continue to do so till slie returned, they 
would then testify their yoy by rubbing their sides against her pettkoat, and 
frisking about 

" L ccklcss b'anme was not, Uke most other demented creatures, fond o( fine 
dress , on her head she wore an old slouched hat. over her shoulders an old 
plaiii, and earned always tn her hand a shepherd s crook , with any of these 
anlciesi she invariably declared she would not past for any considetaiivn 
whatever When she was interrogated why she set so much value on things 
seemingly so insignificant, she would sometimes relate the history of her mU 
iorlunCi uhich was briefly as follows 

" ‘ 1 am the only daugnlerof a wealthy squire In the north of En{ land but I 
loved my father s shepherd, and that baa b(»n my ruin , for my father feaniig 
his family would be disgraced hy such an alliance, In a passion morinlly 
wounded niy lover with a shot from a pistol 1 amvid just m lime lo 
receive the hist blessing of the djing man, and to close his eyes in death 
fie bequeathed mo his little ail but I only accepted these sheep to be niv 
sole companions through life, and this hat, this plaid, and this crook, all of 
Wluch i will cacry until I desc* nd into (he grave ’ 

" I his IS the siibvtanceof a ballad, eigl ly four lines of which 1 copied down 
lately from the recilnllon of an old woman m this place, wbo says slie has seen 
It in punt Aith a plate on the title p-xse repreaenting Fannie wilh her sheep 
hrhiticl her As this ballad Is said (o nave been written by Lowe, the author 
of Maty 3 Dream I am surprised that It bn> not been noticed by Cromek, In 
b'a oi Sot's, Lu* be pertvpa tvcja^t " 

unworthy of a place m his collection, as there is very little merit la the com 
position . which want of room prevents me from transcribing at pretetil. 
But If 1 ihoiighc you had never seen it, I vrould take an early opporcumiy of 
doing <0 

" Aficr Invlng made the tour of Galloway in 17691 as Finnic was wandering 
In the neighbourhood of Moffat on her way 10 Edinburgh, whore, I am 
informed, she was likewise well known, Old Charlie, hei favourite ram. 
th meed lo break Into a kaleyard, which ^ peopeteter observing, let loose a 
n-osiiff that hunted the poor sheep to death 'Ibis was a sad misfortune, it 
Kerned to renew all the pangs which she formerly felt on tbe death of her 
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lover She would not nan from the side of her old friend for several days, 
and It WAS with much dlthcuUy she consented to allow him to be buried , but, 
still wishing to pay a Inbule to his memory, site covered his gnve with moss 
and fenced it round with osiers, and annually reiurnetl to the same spot, and 
pulled the weeds from the grave and repaired the fence This Is altogether 
like a romance , but I believe it is really true that she did so The grave ol 
Charlie Is still held sacred even by the schoolboys of the present day in that 
qiiarltr It is now, perhaps, the only instance of the law of Kenneth being 
attended to, which says, ' I he grave where ante that is slams Itcih buried, 
leave unlilled for seven years Repute every mve holie so os thou be well 
advised that in no wise with thy feet thou tread upon it 
" Through the storms of winter, ns well os In the milder season of the year, 
she conlltiucd her wandering course, nor could she be prcvenlcd from doing 
so, either by entreaty or promise of reward The late Dr Fidlnrlon of Rose 
mount, in the neighbourhood of Ayr, being well acquainted with her father 
when in lUngland, endeavoured, in a severe season, by every means In his 
power, to detain her at Rosemounl for a few days until the weather should 
become more mild , but when she found herself rested a little, and saw her 
sheep fed. she raised her crook, which was the signal she always gaver for the 
sheep to follow her, and otf they all marched together. 

" but the hour of poor Fannie's dissolution was now at hand, and she 
seemed anxious to -irrlve at the spot where she was to terminate her mortal 
career She proceeded to Olasgow, and, while {nsslng through that city, a 
crowd of idle boys, attracted by her singuhr appemnee, together with the 
novelty of seeing so many sheep obeying her command, begin to torment her 
with their pi atiks, till she became so Irntatcd that she pelted them with bricks 
and stones, which they returned In such a manner, that she was aciiiall/ stoned 
to death between Glasgow and Anderston 
" To ibe real history o( tbia singnUr individual, credulity has atieclied 
several si^erstitlous appendages It is said, that the farmer who was the 
cause of cbaihes death, shortly afletwards dtowned bimieW in a peat nag, 
and that the band, with which a butcher In Kilmarnock struck one of the 
otber sheep, became powerless, and withered to the veiy bone In the 
summer or 1769, when she was passing by New Cumnock, a young man, 
whose name was William Forsyth, son of a farmer in the same parish, 
plagued her so much that sbe wished be might never see the morn , upon 
which he went home and hanged himself in his father's torn And 1 doubt 
not many such stones may yet be remembered m other pans where she bad 
been ' 

So far Mr Train The author can only add to his narrative, that Feckless 
Fannie and her little flock were well known In the pastoral districts 
In aliempling to introduce such a character into Action, the author fell Ibe 
risk of encountering a comparison with the Marla of Sterne , and, besides, 
(he mechanism of the story would have been as much retarded by reckless 
Fannie s flock, as the nlght-maTcb of Don Quixote was delayed by Sunebo s 
tale of the sliccp that were ferried over the river 
The author has only to add, that notwithstanding Ibe pred«cness of his 
friend Mr Tram's statement, there may be some hopes that the outrage on 
Feckless Fannie and her tittle flock was not carried to extremity. 1 here is no 
mention of any trial on accoiml of It, which, had it occuned in the nmnTicr 
slated, would have certainly taken place, and the author bas understood that 
It was on the Border she was last seen, about the skirls of the Cheviot hills, 
but without her little flock, 

Note XV. p 450 — Death of Francis Gordon 
This exploit seems to have been one In which Patrick Walker prided him 
self not a little , and there Is reason to fear, that that excellent person would 
have highly resented the attempt to associate another with him, in the 
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slaiigliter of a Ring’s Life Gu’^rrKman Indeed, be would bavc had ibf* more 
riglrl to be offended at losing Any ahare of the glory, since the party against 
Gordon Mas already three to one besidesbavmg the advantage of fire aims The 
nmiiier In which he vindicates his claim to the exploit, williotu commuting 
himself by a direct statement of it, Is not a little amusing It is ns follows — 
" 1 shall give a brief and true account of that man’s death, which 1 did not 
design to do while 1 was u(>on the stage , I resolve, indeed (if it be the Lord's 
will), to leave a more hill accouni of that and many other lunirkable steps ol 
the r^rd a dispensations towards mo through my lifi It was then commonly 
said, that Trancts Gordon was a volunteer out of wickedness ol principles, anil 
could not stay with the troop, but was still raging and rnnging to catch hiding 
siilicring people Mcldrum and Airly's troops, lymg at Lanark uiion the Tiijt 
day of March 1689, Mr Gordon and another wickod commclc, with ihuir Imo 
sPTvants and four horses, came to Kilcaigow two miles from Lanark, starch 
ing for William Caigow and otLiers, under hiding 
'* Mr Gordon, rambling throw the town, offered to abuse the worntn At 
night, they came a inilo further to the Easter Se.'it, to Roberi Muir s, he being 
also under hiding Gordon's comrade and the two servants wtni to bed, bui 
ha could sleep none, roaring all night for women When day came, be look 
only his sword m his band, and came to Moss platl, and some new men (who 
had been m the Helds all night) seeing him, they lied, and bo pursued J.imei 
Wilson, Thomas Young, and myself, having bmn in n ni(.eting alli night, were 
lying down in the tnorning We were niartnetl, thinking Inert, Mere many 
more than one, he pursued hard, and overtook us Thomas Young smd 
‘ bir, what do ye pursue us for ? ' he said, * be was tome 10 send us to hell ' 
James Wilson sato, ' that shall not be, for we will defend ourselves ' lie said 
' that either h« or we should go to it now ' He run hts sword furiously throiv 

t ames Wilsons coat James fired upon him, but missed him All this tune 
e cned Damn bis soull He got a shot In his head out of a uockci pisiol, 
lalber fit for diverting a boy tban killing such a furious, mail, busk man, 
which, notwitbslanding, killed bim dead. The foresaid William Caicow and 
Robetl Muir came to us We searched him for papers, and found a long 
scroll of sufTerers’ names, either to kill or tnko. I tore it all m pieces lie had 
also some Popish books and bonds of money, with one dollar, which a pwr 
man look off the ground , all uhicb we put in his pocket again Thus, lie 
was four miles flom l^naik, and near a mile from his eoniTade, seeking bis 
own death, and got It And for as much as we have been condemned foi 
this, i could never see how any one could condemn us tliat allows of self 
defence, which the laws both of (3od and nature allow to every creature For 
my own part, my heart tievct smote me for ibis When 1 saw his blood mn, 
I wished that all the blood of the Lord's slated and avowed enemies in Scot 
land had been in hla veins Having such a clear call and oppoilunlly, I 
would have rejoiced to have seen it all gone out with a gush 1 have many 
times wondered at the gieater part of the indulged, lukewarm ministers and 
professors in that lime, who made more noise of murder, when one of these 
enemies had been kilied even In our own defence, than of twenty of us being 
murdered by them None of these men present was cballengt.d for this but 
myself Thomas Young thereafter sufTered at Machline, but vas not 
challenged for this ( Robert Muir was banished , James Wilson outlived the 
persecution , William Caigow died in the Canongate Tolbooth, in the begin 
ning of 1685. Mr Wodrow is misinformed , who says, that be sufTered unto 
death " 


Note XVI p 466 —Tolling to Service in Scoti and 

In the old days of Scotland, when persons of property (unless (her 
happened to be non Jurors) were as regular as iheir Inferiors irx aucndancc un 
parochial worship, there was n kind of etlquella, in wa ting till the paiinn cr 
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acknowledged greit man of the pairish sbould make bis appearance This 
ceremonial was so sacred in the eyes of a parish beadle In the Isle of Bute 
that the kirk bell being out of older he is said to have mounted the steeple 
every Sunday, to imitate with his voice the successive summonses which its 
mouth of metal used to send forth Ihe fust part of this imitative harmony 
vra^ simply the cepetmon of the words Dell bell, bell bill, two or three iimos 
m H manner as much resembling the sound as throat of flesh could Imitate 
(hroat of iron DellumI itUuml was sounded forth in n more ur(,eni 
miTiTiei, but he ni-ver sent forth the thud and conchiswe pf\l the VMied tone 
of which IS ctllcd m Scotland the nn^tug in until the two principal kierilors 
of Ibe parish approached when the chime ran thus — 

Belllun Btinitum 

Beriiera and KnocMoto’s coming ! 

Btlluitt DellUtum, 

Bet Htra and Knockdmo j comwg/ 

Thereby intimating , that service was instantly to pioc«<i 
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ApOON, ABUNE, above 
Al, one 
AGEE, awry 
AHINT, behind 
AiRT| direct 

Allenarly, solely^ only 
Alow, ajlame^ in a Jlame 
Alwaies, a/Jo, moreover 
Anes, onie 

An it bide, let it temam so 
Anker, a Dutch liquid measure^ 
containing ten luwe gallons 
Arriage and carriage, 
plough and cart service 
Avghi i possession, keeping 
AWMOUS, alms 

AWMRIL, cupboard for provi- 
sions 

Dack-cast, disasltf, 

Bailie, magishate 
Bannocks, flat round cakes ! 

Bauson-facfd, having a white \ 
spot on the forehead ' 

Bawdek, halfpenny 
Bea'N HODL, snug hidtngpiace 
Bedral, sexton 
Bflive, by and-by 

Ben-LEaXHer, thicksoleleather. 
Ben the house, into the house, 
or tnnei afai imeni 
Bide, nest 
Bicker, bowl 
Bide awee, wail a little* 

Bide VONT, keep deal 
Bien, comforlable, well-pro- 
vided 

Biggonets, linen caps of the 
si^u worn oy the Begittne 
sisterhood 

Bink, wooden frame 
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Birkies, lively young fellows 
Bit mutch, httle cap 
liiTTOCK, a bit over, rather 
more 

Dunk, glimpse, glance, ^wink-* 
ling 

Bli i HB, glad, pleasant, happy 
Bodle, doddi e, a copper com, 
value the sixth part of an 
English penny 
Booby form, lowest fotm 
Boot* hose, knitted gaiters 
covering the shoe and reach- 
ing to the knees 

Booking washing, wash- 
ing or soaking 
Bountith, teward 
Bourock, small mound 
Bow, boll or dry measure, ion- 
taming the si xteenth par t of 
a chafder 

Bowies, milk pads 
Brae, htll-stde, bank 
BRAW,/ff/ 

Brawly, very well 
I Braws, best thlbts,fntry 
I Brecham, a kofsh working 
I collar, 

Brockit, white-faced 
Brogging, bonng 
Brogues, shoes of kalf-dresstd 
leather 

Broo, tncUnafxon 
Brugh, town 
Bruilzif, brawl 
Buckie, imp, mischievous mad 
tap 

Ym.x.'sxsi, gilded bull 

thtii ifild ^ •s* s*.’< 
Burn, nvu/et 
Busk, dress, arrange 
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BUTT AND BKN, Dfi both Sides of 
the partition in a house with 
(wo comfariments 
CQ-w-kouse 

BY THEIR LANE, by t/ie»ise(ves, 
alofis 

Cadgers, huvters 

Cmrd, linker 

CkVtiViY ^meaHtdespicable pet son. 
Gallant, lad. 

Caller, 

Canny, senstbie, prudent 
Canty, lively 

CAPERNOiry, crabbed^ peevish 
Caption, warrant for attest 
CarCAKES, takes made with 

eg?St &•€ 

Carls, /^// oiy, g>uf old man 
Carline, old woman 
Carr ITCH, caUchtsm, 

Cast, lot^fite 
Cauldrife, chilly 
CHArrs,^awj 
Chamber or deas, 
ber 

Change-house, toad side um 
or tavern where horses are 
changed on a journey 
ChaPPIT, struck^ driven 
Chevrons, stgeag ornaments 
ChiELD, young fellow 
Claes, classe, claiths, clothes 
Clat, raking logelher. 

CLAVER, CLAVERS, talk 
Claw, scratch 
Ci ECKIT, hatched 
CleBK, setae 

Cleuch, cleugh, broken 
ground, precipice 
Clew, winding 

CloSEHead, entrance to a close 
or alley 
ClUTE, hoof 

COCKERNONIE, COCKERNONY, 
htad-dtess 
Cod, pillow, 

Cognosced, subjected to a juds 
aal decision. 


Colleoeaners, the students of 
Edtttburgh College 
Couch a hogshead, he down 
to sleep 
Coup, upset 

CoutWi, pleasant to the eat 
Crack, cracks, convet salton, 

gossip 

CREagh, plnndet 
Crewels, sctofula, 

Croft, an enclosure of pasture 
or tillage land 

Crook a hough to fykl, an 
expression descuplive of the 
motions of dancing 
CUDDIE, donkey 
Cuffin,/nj/;« of the Peace 
Cummers, gossips 
CURPEL, crupper 
Cut TV, slut, a wotfhless 
woman 

Cutty-stool, stool of repenu 
anee for fornication 

Dapfin’, DArFiNG./aa^/y 
Daft, silly, crack-brained 
DaidlinG, lasy, careless, worth- 
less 

Daikerino, toiling, searching 
Darg, task, work, 

Dbave, deafen 

Deevil's buckie, an imp of 
Satan 

Ding, knock, drive 
Dinnle, thnlt, shock 
Dirl, stroke 
Dispone, make over , 

DiTS, stops 
Dittay, vfdicinient 
Divot-cast, so much as a sod 
Docir AN' DORROCH, a parting 
cup 

Doited, stupid 
Donnard, J'rpss/y stupid 
Dookit, ducked 
Dooms, very, absolutely 
Door cheek, side of the door 
Douce, sedate, quiet, modest, 
DoUGHT, wrtj able 
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DOWNA, do not 
Driegh, slow 
DROW,y?/ 

Dry multure asUicted null 
dutsjtaidio one mill Jot gram 
gtound at anolhet 
Dud, tag 

Duds, ^attnents, clvthei 
DuddiE bairns, ragged chtl 
dten 

DiSTLR, dyer 

Tln, eyes 
LiK, addition 
LLSHIN, awl 
Fml uncle 

Fair, tn petfici health 
Fai LAI DUDS, gawdy clothes 
Family exercise family wor 
ship 

Fash, iashlrie, trouble 
FashioUS, Uoublesome 
Fat ta deil, what the devil! 
fault 

rccKLbSS,/Mi/< 

Fkl wages 
Fend, makeshift 
Fickle, pusale 
I II ns, deranges 
IflOW-MOSSES, morasses 
FlISKMAHOYS, giddy girls 
FORANENT, before, in front of 
Fore bar, counsels seat in 
court 

Forbears, ancesiots 
Forby, besides 
rou,/«//, dnitik 
Found, a kind of fire asms 
Frae,/;ow 
Fuetu ,wImtU 

G VITTS, childien 
CiKmitucSy yawning 
G VR, make,foi£e 
Gail, way, road 
Gardyloo, eortuption of the 
} rinchi *' Gatdea de Veau ' 
GAUNI, GANT, 


jolly 

G\:,KBL,p/operi} 

Gee, rue 

Gentles gentlefolk 
Gev sure, pretty sure 
GiCDE, hawk 
GiiiP GAPE, give and take 
Gillie, Highland man setv uit 
GiiPiES, frolicsome young 
persons 

Girdtus, ircw plates for Jtring 
cakes on 
G\\\U,grtn 

G\ deception delusion 
Gli 0, sharp, on the alert 
GlPC as a GI EG, hungry as a 
hawk 

Gliep, a glimpse, a short time 
Guff syne, a minute ago 
Glowering, stanng 
Got a sair back cast, mei 
with a sore disaster 
Gousty, desolate 
GoUTTE, drop 

GoWPEN, as tmah as can be 
contained in both hands held 
together with the palms up 
ward, and contracted tn g 
circular form 

Graith, harness, horse furm 
lure 

Grat, wept, tned 
GRLE,/)rtf eminence, fame 

peat fire piled on 

the hearth 
Greet, weep, cry 
Grbwsome, ugly, Imnble 
Grips, custody 
Guide, save preserve 
Gully, large knife 
Gutter bi oods, of mean birth 
Gybe, pass 
Gyte mad, croey 

Hadden, Holden 
HaiPet, haifit, side of the 
head 

Hapflins, half grown 
Haft, dwelling-place 
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Haftfd, rooted.^ fixed 
Hallan, fiariiiion between the 
door of a cottage and the fire- 
place 

Hand-waled, carefully selected 
Hari e, drag. 

Har’st, harvest 
Havings, behavwurt manners 
HAWKir, luhtte-faced 
Heal, health 
Helijcat, half-ivitied 

HLhfPlE, ro^ue 

Heuship, plunder 
HORsr-ORAiTH, hmness 
HOUFF, associate 
How, valley 

Hov/nsfilaces ofi esorljiatints. 

Hussy case, ueedU-uise 

Ilk, ilka, mc/«, every, 

INGAN, onion 
iNOANE, ingenuity 
lNOLESIDL,/w;</<f 
Input, contribution 
iNTILL, into 
I'si, J ivtll, I shall 

Jagg, pnei 
Jaek, seal. 
jAVDfjade 

JINK, a quick elusory turn 
Jo, Joe, sweetheart 
JoRRAM, boat-song 

Kail, coleworty colewort soitp, 
KAIL-DLADF, colewort leaf 

Kail-worm, Caterpillar 
Kmn, duty paid by a tenant to 
Ais iandlordin eggSjfowlsfif^c 
.recognised^ notice 

able 

KEPP the stile, bar the ivay^ 
stop the passage 
Kirk> church 

Kittle, ticklish, unctrlatn 
KNAVESHip, mill dues paid to 
servants 
Kyk, eatile 


KylevinE pen, black lead 
pencil 

Kythes, appears, shows 

LAIOH, low 
LAIRING, idling. 

LAIRD, squire 

LamoUR, amber 

Landward bred, country bred 

LAWing, teLkomng 

LAY, law 

Leal, true 

physician 
Lilting, carolling. 

Limmers, loose women 
LiPPEN, trust 

Lock, handful, small quantity 
LOCKMAN, hangman 
hOOf,pai»i of the hand 
LOON, rascal 

LOOSE THE PLEUGH, unyoU the 
plough 

LOUNDER, quieter 
LOUNDERINO, Ihratkinr. 
LUCKIE-DAD, grandfather 
LUM, chimney 
LUM HEAD, chimney-pot, 

Magg, steal, cheat over 
Maggot, whim,famy 
Mail, mailing, rent 
Mailed, stained 

MAISTRY, authority 
MaNTY, mantle 
Marched, adjoined 
MASHACKERSD, laceiaied 
MAWKins, hares 
Meal-ark, meal chest, 

Melis, intermeddles 
MENSYU’, mannerly, modest, 
MBRK, a Scottish coin, value 
ly 4rf 

Midols, gnats 
Minny, mother, 

Misgugoled, mishgugglbd, 
mangled, disfigured, 

Miss Katies, mosquitoes. 
Mister, need, necessity 
Mixen, dunghill 
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MUCKLB, ntuck^ great 
MUIR ILL, cattle plague 
MuiR-POOTS, moor-Jowi 
MUTCH, a 'Woman's cap 
MUTCHKIN, an English pent 

Nae say, contrary 
NEGER, negro 
NFVOY, nephew 

Nick Moll BlooP, cheat the 
gallows 

NlYFER, exchange, barter 
NoiiED, sintck 
Noop, bena 

Ol, grandchild 
ONDING, a heavy fall 
ONER BY, ever the way 
OWERLAY, cravat 

Pad, king's highway 
Pairs, strokes 
Panel, P> tsoner at the bar. 
PaROCHINE, parish 
PaSSFMENIED, adorned 
Passmenis, external ornamen- 
tation 

Pawky, cunnings sly 

PEAGUN,;}o;)fK« 

pet, favourite 

PeAT-HAOGS, sloughs whence 
peat has been dug 
Feeble, pelt 

Penny stake cast, the dis- 
tance to which a stone quoti 
can be thrown 
Philabeg, Highland kilt. 
Pibroch, Highland war-song 
adapted to the bagpipes 
PiCKLL IN IHINE AIN POKE 
NOOK, supply yourself from 
your own means 
PiGG, earthen vessel. 

Pirn, reel 
Pismires, ants, 

Plack, a copper coin, value the 
third part of an English 
penny 


Pi AID-nuik, corner of the plaid 
jormtng a bog or pocket 
Flanked a chury, loncealed 
a knife 

Pi ea-houses, la7v coin is 
Pi i^msHVUG, furniture 
Pock, bag 

Poco cuRANTi., one having no 
care or interest 
Poindings, dish nmings 
PoLONiR, dress for a child 
PooRi o', poavetful 
Pow, head 
Prigg, beg, plead 
picked 

Quean, weuch, young woman 
Queer the stuler, avoid the 
gallows 
Quey, heifer 
Quo', quoth 

Rannlll-tress, beams across 
the chimney 
Rap, swear 

Rapparjes, worthless, mna 
gates 

Raxing, stretching 
ReDARGED, set aside, dtsouah 
fed 

Redd, advise 
Redding, clearing up 
Reek, smoke 
Right, right. 

RlN THERE-OUT, vagrant 
Rive, tear 

Rokelay, woman's short cloak 
Rouping, selling by auction 
ROUPIT, hoarse, cracked 
Rupfler or padder, ruffian 
or highwayman 

Sackless, tnnoceni 
Sain, bless 
Sark, shirt 

Scathe, skaith, hamn. 

ScARi, scratch 
ScOMTiSHED, suffocated 
Scouring, scarnpenng 
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SCRAUGHIN, shrieking 
Screed, a long tirade 
SeilED, strained. 

SeipinG, soaking 
Sell o' ye, yourself 
Shears, divides 
Shoon, shoes 
Siller, money 
Sn LY, tender^ weak. 

SKAlTH, V, SCAIJIE 
Skaixhless, uninjured 
SKFLL o' the gate, knowledge 
of the road 
Skelping, thrashing 
Skirling, saeaming 
SKULDUDDERY, obscenity 

Slake o' paint, splotch of 

paint 

Sma’ wad, small bet 
Smacked calf-skin, kissed the 
hook 

Snaypers, misfortunes 
Snog and SNOD, snug and 
neat, 

SNOTTER AND SNIVEL, blubber 
and snuffle 

SoMEGATE, somehow^ some- 
where 

Sonsy, engaging 
Soothfast, honest 
SoViTRDi picked 
SoUTHERED, soldered 

flummet y made from 
the dust of oatmeal, 
SPEERING, asking 
Spieling, climbing 
Spleuchan, tobacco pouch 
Sporran, ^«rj^ 

Spring, merry hint 
SxAiG, a young horse not broken 
in 

Stanchells, iron bars jor 
securing windows 
sting 

StED, hemmed 

Sterns, stars 

Stinted, paused 

StirK, a young steer or heifer 

Straughtbd, stretched 


STURE and dure, stem and 
impenetrable 

SwiTHER, doubt, hesitation 
SvND, nnst 

SVNB AS SUNE, late as well as 
early 

Tae, the one 
Tait, quantity. 

Tailzie, deed of entail 
Tap, belongings 
TAUPlE,lAWPIE,/i>I?//M slut 
Teind, tithe 
Tender, delicate 
Teni, caie, heed, 

Thae, these 
Tholed, suffti td. 

Thrano, throng 
' Thrawart, cross grained 

THRAWNi/e^T/m^ 

I THRBSHlE-COAT,««r*«^rf;^j/ 

Thumkins, thumbscrews 
Tint, lost 
Tittie, sistet 
Tocher, do^vry 
TOD,/<7*r 
Tolbooth, gaol 
TooM, empty 
Tow, rope 

Toy, head-dress hanging down 
on the shouldets 
Traiking, lounging, 

TrevisS, cross bai 
Trews, trousers 
TrinquET, equivocate 
Trow, believe, consider 
Truss, hang 
Tuilzies, squabbles 
TwAL, twelve 
Tyne, lose 

UmQUHILE, late, deceased 
Unchancy, dangerous 
Unco, Stiangi,, uncommon 
Usquebaugh, whisky. 

Was, sad 
Wad, bet, wager, 

WaI ES, selected. 
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VVallydraigle, a feeble til 
own creature 

Wampishing, frantually toss 
tn? 

VVanter, wanhng a wife 
Ware, spend 

Warsle, WARSfLE, wres/’e 
Waup in the rape, // aw t*i the 

raft 

Waur, worst 

Wean, child 

Weasand, throat 

Wefl faurd, ^ood looking 

WriRD destiny 

Whang, leather 

Wheen,_^w 

Whiogfry, Whig punciples 
Whiles, sometimes 
Whilk, which 
Whillywhaing, cajoling 
Whin, furze-, gone 
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Whorn, horn 
Wight, mighty 
WlLLYARD, self willed 
Wimple, wmd, turn 

WOODIE, the gallows, gallows 
tope 

WORRIECOW, WORRVCOW, hob 
goblin 
WuD, mad 
WULL-CAT, wild cat 
WUSSED, wished 
WU7ZENT, withered shrivelled 
Wyie, blame 

Yard, vegetable gaiden 
Yerkcd, bound 
Yerl, earl 
Yestreen, last night 
yiU,ale ^ 

YilL CAUP, alt cup 
Yont, eltzr 
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